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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 1884. 

Siz: I have the honor to submit herewith a report on the HistoRY AND METHODS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL FISHERIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

This report constitutes Section V of the Special Report on the Food Fishes and Fishery In- 
dustries of the.United States, prepared through the co-operation of the Commission of Fish and 
Fisheries and the Superintendent of the Tenth Census. Section I, the Natural History of Useful 
Aquatic Animals; Section II, Geographical Review of the Fisheries and Fishing Communities; 
Section III, Fishing Grounds; and Section IV, Fishermen, have already been completed. 

This section is intended to be printed in two volumes, with an atlas of two hundred and fifty- 
five plates of illustrations. In the first volume are discussed the fisheries for food-fishes and in 
the second volume the fisheries for marine mammals and reptiles, mollusks and other inverte- 
brates. 

The following-named census agents and assistants of the United States Fish Commission 
have taken part in the preparation of the present section: Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, Mr. James Tem- 
pleman Brown, Mr. A. Howard Clark, Capt. Joseph W. Collins, Mr. R. Edward Earll, Mr. Henry 
W. Elliott, Mr. Charles H. Gilbert, Prof. G. Brown Goode, Mr. Ernest Ingersoll, Prof. David S. 
Jordan, Mr. Ludwig Kumlien, Col. Marshall McDonald, Mr. Newton P. Scudder, Mr. Silas Stearns, 
Mr. James G. Swan, Mr. Frederick W. True, and Mr. W. A. Wilcox. I regret to state that Mr. 
James Templeman Brown died before the completion of his report upon the apparatus and 
methods of the whale fishery; but the manuscript was in such condition that it could be made 
ready for the press by one of my assistants. 


Yours, very respectfully, a 
» BROWN GOODE. 


Prof. SPENCER F. BAIRD, 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, . 
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Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 
Dories and crew on the way to haul the trawls; the schooner at anchor under riding sail....... 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 
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Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 
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20. Weighing and selling halibut on deck of George’s Bank hand-line cod schooner........---.------ 
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21. Handling fresh halibut at Gloucester, Mass.; weighing, unheading, and packing in ice for ship- 
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. Newfoundland fishermen catching squid for sale as cod bait to United States vessels 


Mont by Tailscee occ acopesensicureccs cscd cewse recess cescer. cee woueeneee: wii tia gavsioraleialsis 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott. 
Packing fresh halibut at Gloucester, Mass.; preparing ice with pick and grinding machine; nail- 
ing covers on the boxes; use of devil’s claw ....- dia nin Aisioacoinjelniaicnieisie’s seovarwnsinheese eau 
Drawings by H. W. Elliott. 


THE BANK HAND-LINE AND TRAWL COD FISHERIES. 


. Old style Grand Bank cod schooner; crew at rails hand-line fishing ....-....-...-0----0.-----+-- 


Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 


. Hand-line dory cod fishing on the Grand Bank ......-. 2-2-2. scenes cee eee eee cee eee ce eee eeee 


Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 


Deck plan of schooner Centennial, of Gloucester ........-22- eee ee ee eee eee ee cee ne cece ee ceee 
Drawing by Capt. J. W. Collins. 


. Dory and crew setting cod trawls on the Bank .... 2.2.22. .200 eee teen cence cee cece ener cone cee 


Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 


Underrunning cod trawls; two methods of setting trawl for underrunning...-....--....--...... 
Drawing by Capt. J. W. Collins. 


Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 
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Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 


(For illustration of cod schooners discharging cargoes see Section on Preparation of Fishery Prod- 
ucts. ) 


THE GEORGE'S BANK COD FISHERY. 


Gloucester schooner at anchor on George’s Bank in winter; hand-line fishing for cod; rigged with- 


out topmasts for rough weather./.........----. tedes gssiesitituscesetinwactediow emacieewe saeis 
From painting by Paul E. Collins, Boston, Mass. 
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Fig. 1. Lead sinker with brass horse and swivels. 
Fic. 2. George’s Bank gear with sling-ding, &c, 
Fig. 3, Hand-line gear for shoal water. 

Drawings by Capt. J. W. Collins. 


. George’s Bank crew hand-line fishing, gaffing fish over the rail, cutting out tongues....2. ces seee 


Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 


. Dressing cod on deck of fishing schooner...... .... 22-220. sees cee e eens cane cece sees cece ee enen cues 


Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 


34. Discharging fare of George’s Bank cod at Gloucester wharf......... Abiniotbie: Sinitiein Slesaeee wes awee's 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott, 1882. 
35. Splitting and washing George’s Bank cod at Wonson’s wharf, Gloucester, Mass........-.0- evens 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott, 1982. 
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THE GILL-NET COD FISHERY. 


Method of hanging cod gill-nets in Norway. (Explanation with plate) ...... ieomeNee pees ani 
From Bulletis U. S. Fish Commission, Vol.I. Drawing by Capt. J. W. Collins. 
Fic. 1. Method of attaching glass floats to top of nets....-..---.- .----+-- eee Swit arecrarcesiaieininivie 
Fig. 2. Methad of fastening sinkers to foot of nets. (Explanation on plate)........--.0+---+-ee+ 
From Bulletin U.S. Fish Commission, Vol. I. Drawing by Capt. J. W. Collins. 
Norwegian method of setting gill-nets at bottom. (Explanation on plate) .........--.------ iss 
From Bulletin U.S. Fish Commission, Vol. I. Drawing by Capt. J. W. Collins. 
Norwegian methods of setting nets to get position of fish. (Explanation on plate) ......---.---- 
From Bulletin U.S. Fish Commission, Vol. I. Drawing by Capt. J. W. Collins. 
Norwegian method of attaching stone anchors and buoy lines to end of gangs of nets. (Explana- 
tion on plate) 22.2.2 eek eee ce cee cee ne rece nce es cere e ne ce ee cere cw enen ewes ones 
From Bulletin U.S. Fish Commission, VoLI. Drawing by Capt. J. W. Collins. 
Way in which cod gill-nets are set at the bottom on the east coast of Newfoundland. (Explana- 


tiomson’ plate) csi a casenewicgicieinreins cmica eves aitciieciee ects ae seeiesinwee Riuicinreie wieteratore paieiera 
From Bulletin U.S. Fish Commission, Vol. I. Drawing i Capt. J. W. Collins. 


The ordinary way in which cod gill-nets are set floating at Newfoundland. (Explanation on 


PALE)! saitararwiarerciercininis eiesninia'e siateceiearsraistersleimeien sleie ee sie aici elaine esiciecsimaisminedelnness weed eaaeaid 
From Bulletin U.S. Fish Commission, Vol. I. Drawing by Capt. J. W. Collins. 


Way in which cod gill-nets are set for underrunning in Ipswich Bay, Massachusetts. (Explava- 


tion on plate) ........- 22. eens eee ee eee ei acheiSjetaletsipibis fois ble x eiaicletsioiniorefnie sida pace nya aioe, WOvedhidio 
From Bulletin U.S. Fish Commission, Vol.I. Drawing by Capt. J. W. Collins. 
Underrunning cod gill-nets in Ipswich Bay, Massachusetts. ........--- disiaiole sis ateiniclew base eivrsersrei 5 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 
THE INSHORE COD FISHERY. 
Block Island boat and crew hand-lining for cod..........- ssn bara viaslaaiecuisineesioeeete we biieevaiate cic 2 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 
Pink stern schooner and boats hand-line fishing off Cape Ann, Massachusetts. ...--...-.-..----0 


From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 


THE HADDOCK FISHERY. 


Baiting trawls on deck of Gloucester haddock schooner Mystic, Captain McKinnon..........-.. = 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 

Baiting trawls at night in hold of haddock schooner ....0. seeece -nne cece ee teen eee cece cee e cee 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott, 1882. 

Setting haddock trawls from schooner under‘sail; set at right angles to course of the vessol..... 


Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 


THE HAKE FISHERY. 


51. Fishermen’s dories on the rocks at Folly Cove, Cape Ann, Massachusetits...... Sdeesaatias mene 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott. : 

52. Fishermen in dory hauling trawl; a dogfish caught .........0c20 ene e ee cece eens cece ee sewene cone 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 

53. Overhauling trawls in fish-house at Rockport, Mass .........see--+ e+ Sciaw os esaie saints aisiersiaie 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott. 

THE MACKEREL PURSE-SEINE FISHERY. 

54, Mackerel schooner under full sail, bound out ....-.... mie nrelaisienciezelevasinictestere mia ma seidin Sieyeereneie yews 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 

55. The cabin of mackerel schooner John D. Long of Gloucester, Mass... ...... ..2----0------- eee eee 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott. 

56. Deck plan of mackerel schooner. (Explanation on plate) ..... sanlaenionaecekeaekeets pssatepete-ietor 
Drawing by Capt. J. W. Collins. 

57. Seine boat; purse davit and blocks; oar-rests; purse weight and purse blocks; bow fittings... 

58. Seine boats in winter quarters at Gloucester, Mass..........--- ee ivewee Deaseaswnces admpeimarents 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 

59. Fig. 1, Diagram showing the different sections of a purse-seine.......-..---- soviiaate siviaiamieaci aimee 

Fig. 2.. Diagram showing the form of a purse-seine when spread in the water.........----+-+- sie 


Drawings by Capt. J. W. Collins. 
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Mackerel schooner cruising in Massachusetts Bay; lookout at foretop on the watch for schools .. 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 

Lookouts aloft on schooner on the watch for mackerel.-... etsinisiviers sisiwsioieiwid owe suinie sents pesisamie cee 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 

Mackerel seine-boat and crew ‘‘paying out the seine”..... seaeee gsieicicseyeiies atsewee 2 eee tennesee 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 

Mackerel scine-boat and crew pursing the seine ..---. --eeee cece ee eee ee ceeee avewaiwieiets: sjsinsiecsjaniee . 
Drawing by H. W. Elhott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 

Mackerel schooner with crew at work bailing mackerel from the pursé-seine-......--..----- mais 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 

Mackerel schooner with pocket or spiller shipped at sea -. 22.22. ..ccee cee eee cence e nee cece ceee 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 

Mackerel schooner just arrived from cruise ; crew dressing and salting the fish........---..---- rs 
From photograph bv T. W. Smillie. 

Culling and packing mackerel at Portland, Me...... .--.2. eee eee = cece ee coe cee cone cocees eee cnce 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 


THE MACKEREL HOOK FISHERY. 


Surf-fishing in boats for mackerel...--.....22...2--- 00+ a6 baie ieee eee eee Reece eee te ccee coee 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 
Mackerel jigs and jig molds. (Explanation on plate) ..222. 0. sec. cee nee cece ee cence cee cece eee . 
Jigging- mackerel over the vessel’s rail...--. 222.22 = eee eee ce eee cece cece eee ne neeee 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J W. Collins. 
Gatling mackerel Over the vessel's: Tail 2.0.06. .2cicissieciciciieinios 6a¥U vee s cca cicis scigicinie spe cewieeige sees 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W, Collins. 
Fig. 1. The old method of chopping mackerel bait .......--22. 0.0202 ee eeee cee n ee cee ee ance ieee 
BiG: 2. Ghermodernsmachkere! bai tema’ x s:c100ccreniciel nin econ ecin nee vaciece seinenwemeeiseaesioss wens ss 
Drawings by I. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 
Throwing bait to toll mackerel alongside the vessel. ...... SVReRiR swears REESE EM Mais ree eiedie wpe 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 
Deck scene on mackerel hand-line schooner; jigging mackerel, slatting in the barrel, throwing 
WOM bait we caewets mectowe mee ee cers nani cinincitisie eS EUSlaie eb EMD TE SD wiee vieieleie cimmrnewincaiscaiwcemmcs 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 
Mackerel-packing on shipboard ........-..--.-+.e---- zoos Swiwisiela’e tS aaa aevaisiocietieseine Sia teielataie sisi 
Fic. 1. Splitting, cleaning, and washing. 
Fig. 2. Pitching, salting, aud plowing. 
Drawings by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 


THE MACKEREL GILL-NET FISHERY. 


Mackerel drag-nets set at night off coast of Maine... .... 2... ceeeee eee e cee nceen ccc nes cece eees 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins, 


Cape Cod mackerel drag-boat lying to at night................ * 
From sketch by J. S. Ryder. 


Dory fishermen picking mackerel gill-nets ........020-0 scceee cocecee 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. : 


THE MACKEREL FISHERY—EARLY METHODS. 


Old style Chebacco boats drailiug for mackerel ............ 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 

Angling with poles for mackerel from an old Noank, Conn., 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 
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. STATISTICS OF THE MACKEREL FISHERY. 


Diagram showing the catch of mackerel by citizens of Massachusetts between the years 1804 and 
1881, inclusive ..-... 22.22. cee ene cece ee cecnes 
From Report U.S. Fish Commission, Part LX, 1881, 
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THE SWORDFISH FISHERY. 


Sword fishermen in position for action ...... 2.2.00 .eecee ceence coerce cee aiS eisleisivisinis seein oie peices 
From Report Y.S. Fish Commission, Part VII, 1880. 


Methods of swordfish capture in the Mediterranean Sea...... seve eee cecceseeeees leceeecenaee -- 
From Report U.S. Fish Commission, Part VIII, 1880. 


THE MENHADEN FISHERY. 


. Map illustrating geographical distribution and periodical movements of the menhaden; also 


the locations of the fishing grounds and oil and guano factories in the year 1878. (No 
factories now in Maine; many in Chesapeake Bay)....-..-.--00 20 cee cee coer ee ee cece cone 
From Report U.S. Fish Commission, Part VI, 1878. 


. Menhaden steamer Joseph Church approaching oil and guano factory at Tiverton, R.I.....-... 


From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 


. Menhaden steamer William Floyd cruising for fish 1... 2... .-222. so-so cone cee w ee cone cone ee cnee 


From sketch by Capt. B. F. Conklin. 


Lookouts at mast-head of menhaden steamer watching for schools of fish........----.20-----006 
From sketch by J. S. Ryder. 


. Fleet of menhaden steamers en roule to fishing grounds on south side of Long Island, N. Y...-.- 


From sketch by Capt. B. F. Conklin. 


. Fleet of menhaden steamers on the fishing grounds; seining crews at work...-.....--..---.---- 


From sketch by Capt. B. F. Conklin. 


Crew of menhaden steamer surronnding a school with purse-seine ....0. 2-0-5. eee ne eee eens 
From sketch by Capt. B. F. Conklin. 


. Parsing the seine around a school of menhaden...-.. 2.20 cecces cece cece ee cece cee cone cone cee eee 


From sketch by Capt. B. F. Conklin. 


. Menhaden crew at work; pursing of the seine nearly completed ...... 2-22. seee eens cenene ence 


From sketch by H. W. Elliott, 1878. 


. School of menhaden surrounded with purse-seine and fish striking the net ..........----------- 


From sketch by Capt. B. F Conklin. 


. Bailing menhaden from purse-seine into steamer’s hold ...... 22. see ee cee ee cece ee cee ee cence 


From sketch by J. S. Ryder. 


. Menhaden steamer bailing in the catch..........-.. 0-206 Jeebaciaeciss eilaiGiaiaialsie s wistercismaicnatnajeveniare 


From sketch by Capt. B. F. Conklin. 


. Haul-seine fishing for menhaden at Long Island, 1790 to 1850. Setting the seine............-6. 


From sketch by Capt. B. F. Conklin. 


. Haul-seine fishing for menhaden at Long Island, 1790 to 1850. Hauling thes eine on the beach 


Dy HOPSE=POW EF. .cicicieis ie viesiscc sciscinigoicisen sevicenyseesmnesion Sie nines eicioe crete dewde ce sivieceese 


From sketch by Capt. B. ¥. Conklin. 


98. Haul-seine fishing for menhaden at Long Island, 1790 to 1850. Taking out the fish............. 
ag From sketch by Capt. B. F. Conklin. 
99. Menhaden purse and mate boats and two carry-away boats starting for the fishing grounds.... 
From sketch by Capt. B. F. Conklin. 
100. Menhaden purse and mate boats..--....--.- ..--ee cence wsisicSalseSe reine -Sieawens Seauiccsiore ajeisiieae 
Fia. 1. Going down to the fish. 
Fic. 2. Working to windward of the fish. 
From sketches by Capt. B. F. Cenklin. 
101. Purse and mate boats encircling a school of menhaden; carry-away boats in waiting .......... 
From sketch by Capt. B. F. Conklin. 
102. Menhaden boats and crew pursing the seine; the fish striking the net ..........------00- siewetws 
From sketch by Capt. B. F. Conklin. = 
103. Menhaden sloops cruising for fish. One of the sloops is for the crew to live on and to tow the 
seine-boats; the others to carry fish to the factory... 22. cece cece ee cee n ne ween eens cnccee 
From sketch by Capt. B. I’. Conklin. 
104, Menhaden sloops and steamers in Gardiner’s Bay, Long Island...... i Siulisis eible'cwiSle/a aieiareain ese Saisicin ‘ 
From sketch by Capt. B. F. Conklin. 
105. Menhaden carry-away sloops bailing in the catch...... 22-0. 0. eee ene cee nee tec eee sae cnewee 


From sketch by Capt. B. F. Conklin. 


106. Menhaden fishermen signaling to shore-crews the approach of a school of fish ..... eqese es eeeeus 
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107. Crew of menhaden schooner, in old style scine-boat, throwing the purse-seine .........--- <einfeie 
108, Carry-away boat with haul of menhaden on the way to oil factory ..---. .-----------++ seen ee 
From sketch by Capt. B. F. Conklin. ; 
109. Mendaden steamer discharging its catch at oil and guano factory, Tiverton, R. I...-......--.-- 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie, 
110. Gaug of Portuguese in hold of menhaden steamer filling the hoisting tubs.....--------.---- +++ 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 
111. Fisk pens on top floor of menhaden factory ; the fish are led through a trough to the cooking 
TANKS swsesevaewesitureme vasa csrawsinnie ame wate S em siouaneisce esieisinasSeieers.teselse saicnne seme . 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 
112. Menhaden steamer discharging its catch at oi] and guano factory. Incline railway to carry fish 
tO: COOKING taWKB.. « . -.-<een cBebscbie ces coccinea ced hbesbes Loses emeentee animes ae meees 


From sketch by Capt. B. F. Conklin. 
113. Menhaden floating factory. An old vessel fitted as an oil factory and moved from place to place 


near the fishing grounds ~... 2.2. -2 0225 ence ee ween cen cee caren e cnc ee cece ee ce etne scene 5 
Drawing by H. L. Todd. 
114. Slivering menhaden for bait...... 2002.02 2 ene eee cee seen cece ne cece ee cece ee see eee cneeeee . 


From Report U.S. Fish Commission, Part V, 1877. 
115. Menhaden oil and guano factory at Milford, Coun.; steamers unloading fish at the wharf; incline 
railway to carry fish to cooking tanks on upper floor of factory; oil tanks and storage 
shedsin foreground; platform for drying scrap in rear of factory, connected with building 


byelevated @ailway ccc. cwaceceesecs tse soewaee Sone eeecede hocmdnisiciee sete Gaegece 
From a photograph. 
(Interiors of oil factories will be illustrated in Section on Preparation of Fishery Products.) 


THE HERRING FISHERY AND SARDINE INDUSTRY. 


116. Herring schooner bound for Wood Island, Maine; outfit of salt and barrels on deck........... . 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 

117. Herring pinkey bound for the fishing grounds; nets hanging over bowsprit and stern ; not dories 

OM WCC: serie Se ,cvsieleeicacscevecie caenicin case sceeetineus stem cece eee ee env eee che Geukaploeae 

From photograph hy T. W. Smillie. 

118. Torching at night for spurling or small herring in Ipswich Bay, Massachusetts ...............- 
From sketch by J.8. Ryder. 

119. Torching herring at night near Eastport, Me... 22. 22. eee eee cece cee cece cee n concen ceen cece 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 

120, Fishermen mending herring gill-nets at House Island, Casco Bay.........--- ai SemeeN Stew eL ees 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. : 

121. Irish fishermen of Boston picking their herring nets in Gloucester Harbor. The typical “Irish 


MATKSt DORE? -.. cas ccsrcinie < seu ceas wie mecrsjaieicing sinvsieis etaciesesee secre wiejem Stare leis te cinta oie 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 

122, Cape Ann herring fishermen landiug their gill-nets after a night’s fishing ........--..--.....--. 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 

123. Fishermen in quoddy boat hauling herring gill-nets .... 2... cece sees cone cece cece cccee cen seieee 


Drawing by H. W. Elliott and Capt. J. W. Collins. 


THE SMOKED HERRING INDUSTRY. 


124, Boat landing; fish houses; herring smoke-house; fisherman’s dwelling and farm 


From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 


Old style herring smoke-house (without roof ventilators) at Lubec, Me .... 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 

126. Herring “ horse” loaded with smoked fish on sticks -....... 00.00.00 c2 cc cece cece cee ee ce nc ee cece 

From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 


127, Herring smoke-house at Eastport, Me. ; smuke ventilators on roof ; sticks of herring inside 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 


125 


THE SARDINE INDUSTRY. 
128, Shore herring weir near Eastport, Me.; the common form of brush weir .... 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 


129. Bar herring weir near Eastport, Me. ; escape of fish prevented by receding tide 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 
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130, Channel herring weir near Eastport, Me. ; controls channel between islands ........---.- ---+- 
From photograph by T, W. Smillie. 

131. Section of ballasted weir near Eastport, Me.; for rocky bottom..... s Samer eW oe Sertetae fe 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 

132. Fishing a herring weir at low tide, near Eastport, Me..-.....--2. 22220 cece cee e cence eee cee eee 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 

133. General view of sardine cannery at Eastport, Me........scee ceccee cece nen ee cee cee cone eens 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 

134. View of sardine cannery at low tide, showing the employés at work ....-.-.---.----.----0+--- 5 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 

135. Herring boat landing fish at a sardine cannery, Eastport, Me.......... Hacieisie goed anbemciescee aie 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 

136. Sardine steamer for collecting herring and towing weir boats...-.. 2.00.22. s.- 200 cee eee ee eee 


Fronr photograph by T. W. Smillie. 


137. Children at sardine cannery cutting off the heads and tails and cleaning small herring for can- 

DING sacees sesewinerarswsewosscccnie sees sxc cnecues Shaeeauciges au ques watees see cenneweee 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 

188. Washing, draining, and flaking herring at sardine cannery, Eastport, Me ............-----.-25- 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 

139. Spreading herring on flakes for drying in the sun or in an OVEN .... 11.02 eee cee e eee eee ee cone 
From phutograph by T. W. Smillie. 


140. Herring drying on flakes in the sun; landing, cleaning, washing, &c., at suruiitis cannery, East- 


From photograph by T. W. Smillie. \ 

441. Fish-drying frames on roof at sardine cannery, Eastport, Me ......---2 seeeee cee e eee nee ere 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 

142, Frying room in sardine cannery, Eastport, Me.; herring frying in pans of oil .................. 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 

143. Packing room at sardine cannery, Eastport, Me.; packing herring-sardines in tin boxes .......- 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 

144, Soldering room at sardine cannery, Eastport, Me. ; solderers sealing the cans. 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 

145. Bathing room at sardine cannery, Eastport, Me.; bathing vats at the left; men at right venting 

CANBY sors ieistsiaed anise mca eam demand Sicre sues ucla o Sie Movers lees wale ergGnis Bacanemeaaten metas 

From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 


146. Making sardine cans at Eastport, Me ...-.. 22. ..c cece ne cece cece nce e cee e cet ens cecees cocnee 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 


THE SPANISH MACKEREL FISHERY. 


147, Methods of setting Spanish mackerel gill-nets...... 0.20. ee --ee ceceee cece eweseve 
Fig. 1. “Straight set.” 
Fig. 2. Circle set. 
Fig. 3, Crooked set. 
Fia. 4. ‘Hook set.” . 
Fig. 5. ‘‘T set.” 
Fic. 6. “Square set.” 
Fic. 7. “Triangle set.” 
Fig. 8, ‘‘ Harpoon set.” 
From Report U. 8. Fish Commission, Part VITT, 1880, 
148, Chesapeake Bay Spanish mackerel pound-net ........--....06 ee 
From Report U. S. Fish Commission, Part VIII, 1880. 
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THE MULLET FISHERY. 


149. Camp of mullet fishermen, North Carolina... .......-..0-2- eeceee ser eee cer eee cence es cane cece 
From a photograph. 


THE POUND-NET FISIIERIES OF THE ATLANTIC STATES. 


150. Diagram of pound-net at Bald Head, Maine. (By Capt. J. W. Collins)........---------+----+- 
151. Diagram of pound-net at Small Point, Maine. (By Capt. J. W. Collins) ............-.... neeee 
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Vol Page, 
152. Fie. 1. Diagram of pound-net at Wood’s Holl, Mass ..2... . 22.2. cee eee penne eee cece cee eee nece I, 601 
Fic. 2. Diagram of heart or pound net as set in Rhode Island ..... ....-. 022. seee-- ee eee cee nee I, 604 
Fic, 3. Diagram of slat weir at East Dennis, Mass..-. 2.222. cece cece eee e eee cence e cee eee cans I, 599 
From Report U. 8. Fish Commission, Part II, 1872-'78. 
153. Fic. 1. Diagram of pound-net at Waquoit, Mass...........--... --- siiss Aieats ee eeeeeenmseren I, 601 
Fig. 2. Diagram of heart or pound net at Quissett Har’ >r, Massachusetts..........0-2. 0-2. eee I, 601 
From Report U. S. Fish Commission, Part II, 1872-73. 
THE RIVER FISHERIES OF THE ATLANTIC STATES. 
154, Fishing with hack and square traps in the Savannah River....-. 2.22. ---eee cee e eee cee cee cee 5 I, 620 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott. 
155. Shad gill-nets in the Edisto River, South Carolina. ...........2.. 022200222. eee eee cee ee eee I, 623 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott. 
156. Fish-nets in the Pedee River ...-.....--. 02-22. ee ees Feiniciesnadain eine lnainn Himmsmihat sEsmiceccis Ss 7 I, 624 
From a photograph. 
157, A sturgeon camp on Winyah Bay, South Carolina; catching sturgeon in gill-nets; the pound for : 
keeping fish alive; unheading; saving roe for caviare...-.... 222222222 eee ee eee eee I, 625 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott. , 
158. Drag-net fishing in the Neuse River, North Carolina; “ footing up the net” ...... 2.2.22. .2.0e I, 628 
Drawing by H. W. Elliott. 
159. Skim-net fishing for shad in the Neuse River, North Carolina.......-..- 22.000 .0--ee cece eeeeeee I, 629 
al Drawing by H. W. Elliott. 
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173. “Driving the pound.” Stake-boat and crew off Marblehead, Lake Erie, driving stakes for pound- 
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Drawing by H. W. Elliott ER se : . 
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Drawing by H. W. Elliott, 1883. 
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Indian porpoise hunters of Passamaquoddy Bay. Canoe, rifle, and lance for capture of porpoise. 
From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 
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From photograph by T. W. Smillie. 
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PART I. 
THE HALIBUT FISHERIES. 


1—THE FRESH-HALIBUT FISHERY. 


By G. BRown GOODE AND J. W. CoLLins. 
1. GENERAL REVIEW. 


_In the year 1879 there were forty vessels, of 3,168 tons, from Gloucester, Mass., employed 
exclusively in the fresh-halibut fishery. Vessels hailing from New London and the eastern end of 
Long Island were also employed, except during the winter months, in the capture of halibut, 
which they carried to New York; these vessels, however, take a considerable quantity of codfish. 
In addition to the Gloucester vessels already mentioned, which fish for halibut throughout the year, 
there were eight vessels, of 647 tons, which fished for halibut in the winter season and engaged 
in other fisheries, generally the cod fishery, from May to November.* 

The vessels of the George’s fleet, though their chief object is the capture of cod, catch consid- 
erable quantities of halibut, which are brought to Gloucester fresh; a few also are sometimes 
taken by the Western Bank cod fleet, and a still smaller quantity by the Boston Market fleet. In 
1879, and probably in 1880, there were a few small vessels on the coast of Maine which engaged 
in the fresh-halibut fishery for three or four months in the summer, carrying their fish chiefly to 
Portland. The total catch of halibut on the New England coast for 1879 was estimated at 14,637,000 
pounds, distributed as follows: 


Pounds. 

Glowcéster halibut Me6t: 0:00 seicees ct nig:s ccc seseis ose ccigigi sntinins tines see eeeewneds 8, 300, 000 
Gloucester vessels fishing in winter only.....--- .----. 2200 cece cee cee cee e ee eee 1, 000, 000 
New York halibut catchers. ...2.. 0.2206 ceccee cece cece cece ee cece cece ee cece ceee 3, 000, 000 
Gloucester, George’s fleet (incidental) -..----. 22.02. eee cece ee cone cee eee eee 2, 000, 000 
Western Bank cod vessels (incidental)... ..-. 2-22. .20. cee cee cece ee eens cece cee 37, 000 
Small vessels on the coast of Maine and Massachusetts. .........---.-2---- eee 300, 000 

TOtalcs scccicwmeewa asics sisicis-aisiels viele wetiow wu sie:s oeienicicigie sia ee'es tieteise seeweeiess 14, 637, 000 


In this chapter it is proposed to discuss in detail only the operations of the schooners engaged 
exclusively in the capture of halibut. 


* Since 1879, at which time the fresh-halibut fishery was at its greatest activity, there has been a very marked 
decline in the quantity of fish taken if not in the number of vessels employed. The product of this fishery has sel- 
dom been larger than it was in the above-named year, but since that time halibut have gradually become scarcer 
on all of the old and well known grounds, until now a “ big trip ’—of 70,000 or 80,000 pounds of fish—is seldom made, 
and 40,000 to 45,000 pounds of halibut constitute a ‘good fare.” In 1335, at the time this paper is being printed, the 
fresh-halibut fleet does not probably include more than 40 vessels, and the total catch is estimated not to exceed 


5,000,000 pounds; for the first three months of the year the Bank fleet landed only 612,000 pounds. 
2 
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2, THE FISHING GROUNDS. 


The fishing grounds frequented in 1879-’80 by the Gloucester fleet were (a) upon the outer 
slope of Banquereau, in 100 to 400 fathoms of water; (b) on the slope to the south and west of the 
Grand Bank, Green Bank, and Saint Peter’s Bank, in 75 to 350 fathoms of water; (¢) upon the 
southern and eastern slopes of Western or Sable Island Bank, and in the “ Gully” between this 
and Banquereau, in 70 to 350 fathoms of water; (d) on the southern slope of La Have Ridges, 
in 100 to 400 fathoms of water; (e) in the deep water to the south of the western part of New- 
foundland, in 150 to 250 fathoms of water; (/) north of Saint Peter’s Bank, in 130 fathoms of 
water; (g) on the west coast of Newfoundland, in the vicinity of Green Point, near Bonne Bay, in 
10 to 15 fathoms of water; (%) on the eastern slope of George’s Bank and on the southern slope of 
Brown’s Bank, in 200 to 275 fathoms of water.* 

On the grounds mentioned under the letters /, g, and h, the fisheries are, comparatively, of much 
less importance than in the other localities. 

The New York halibut vessels fish on George’s Bank and on Nantucket Shoals, in 25 to 100 
fathoms; also on Brown’s Bank, Seal Island Ground, La Have, and occasionally, though rarely, 
on the Western Bank, but in much shallower water than that frequented by the Gloucester schoop 
ers, seldom as deep as 150 fathoms. 

Since the culmination of the halibut fishery on George’s Bank, in 1848 to 1850, the halibut ves- 
sels have been constantly changing their fishing grounds. At first they caught the halibut on the 

‘shoaler parts of the several grounds visited, seeking the fish first upon the banks which were 
nearest home, then upon those which were remoter, something in the following order: (1) The Seal 
Island Ground, (2) Brown’s Bank, (3) La Have Bank and La Have Ridges, (4) Western Bank, (5) 
Grand Bank, (6) Saint Peter’s Bank and the “Gully,” (between Banquereau and Sable Island 
Bank), the grounds off Flint Island and Scatari, Cape Breton, the Miquelon Beach, Pass Island, 
Saint George’s Bay, Red Island, and other points on the south and west coasts of Newfoundland, 
the coast of Southern Labrador, and Anticosti Island. At times in the past halibut have also 
been taken about Cape North.} i 

In 1873 and one or two succeeding years a few fares of halibut were obtained in the vicinity 
of the Magdalen Islands. The following notice of the first trip taken in that locality was thus 
referred to in the Cape Ann Advertiser of August 15, 1873: 

‘New halibut grounds.—Schooner Notice, of this port, arrived here on Saturday, August 9, 
with a fare of halibut caught off Bird Rocks, near the Magdalen Islands, Bay of Saint Lawrence. 
The halibut were of good quality, and weighed off 32,000 pounds, her stock amounting to 32,400. 
Not a bad four weeks’ work.” 

A few good trips have also been obtained on various shoals between Western Bank and the 
Nova Scotia shore; occasionally in the vicinity of Bryer’s Island, which was for some time a favorite 
fishing ground for the Connecticut vessels, and also at one or two points on the southern coast of 
Nova Scotia, in the vicinity of Liscomb Harbor; but fishing on these grounds is now and for 
several years past has been abandoned by large vessels. 


*Since the above was written, new halibut grounds have been discovered on the eastern slope of the Grand 
Bank, between the parallels of 43° 30’ and 44° 30’ N. latitude. In the summer of 1885 this locality was the one chiefly 
resorted to by the fresh-halibut catchers, since fish were very scarce on other grounds. A full account of this dis- 
covery is given in succeeding paragraphs. 

tSome big halibut came from Cape North on Sunday. Three of these weighed 540 pounds.—Cape Ann Advere 
tiser, May 31, 1861. 
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Considerable quantities of halibut were also taken in the vicinity of Cape North, Cape Breton, 
as previously mentioned, chiefly, however, by the cod fishermen, who flitched and salted them. 

Prior to 1874 the fresh-halibut fishery was, as a rule, carried on in water from 20 to 75 fathoms 
deep, though the fish taken off Pass Island, Newfoundland, were caught in 160 fathoms. 

In 1873 Capt. John Dago, while on a “salt trip,” caught a large number of halibut on the 
extreme southern part of the Grand Bank, in 160 fathoms of water. His vessel was anchored in’ 
130 fathoms, in latitude 42° 57’ north, and longitude 50° 28’ west. He had previously taken 
halibut on the Flemish Cap, while fishing for cod, in a depth of 100 to 120 fathoms. He claims 
to have been the first to fish for halibut in deep water on the Grand Bank. 

In 1874 the schooner G. G. Kidder, as well as a number of vessels engaged in the salt-halibut 
fishery, being anchored in about 70 or 80 fathoms on the western slope of the Grand Bank, found 
that the halibut. shifted their position slowly, going in a westerly direction, and that, after a day 
or two, the best fishing was obtained on the trawls which were set in the deepest water. This, 
therefore, induced the captains to change their positions, so they moved out into 90 or 100 fathoms. 
This was the beginning of a change in the method of fishing on the Banks. In the spring of 1875 
the fresh halibut vessels were driven from the shoal water of the bank by drifting field-ice, and 
one of them having anchored in a depth of 83 fathoms, found good fishing on trawls which were 
set still farther out, and as a result the vessels in that vicinity anchored in a depth of water 
varying from 110 to 140 fathoms and made excellent catches. 

Although fares of fresh halibut had been previously taken at a depth of 160 fathoms near Pass 
Island, in Fortune Bay, Newfoundland, and Captain Dago had, during the previous season, 
obtained part of a fare of flitches in a similar depth on the southern extremity of the Grand Bank i 
this was practically the beginning of the deep-water fishing for this species on the banks, and 
since that time the halibut fishermen have been setting their trawls farther and farther down upon 
the edge of the continental slope, and fares have been caught in waters as deep as 400 fathoms, the 
vessels being anchored in depths varying from 200 to 275 fathoms, and, in one instance, in no less 
than 315 fathoms. There is no other food-fish fishery in the world in which fish are sought at so 
greats depth, and for no other purpose are vessels habitually anchored in such deep water. An 
extraordinary instance of deep-water fishing may be cited here, the case of the schooner Davy 
Crockett, of Gloucester, which, it is said, on one occasion, in the winter of 1878; set trawls in 600 
or 700 fathoms of water on the western slope of the Grand Bank, in latitude 43° 30’, and caught 
many halibut. 

Prior to the extensive halibut fishery on George’s Bank, which was carried on from 1830 to 
1850, the species were very abundant in Massachusetts Bay and off Cape Cod, so much so as to be 
sometimes regarded as a decided nuisance by cod fishermen, and before 1830 those who wished to 
catch halibut had no difficulty in finding an abundant supply within a few miles of shore. They 
were gradually exterminated in the bay, the history of which, together with an account of the 
vessels betaking themselves to George’s Bank for the capture of halibut, will be presented later, 
in the paragraph upon the history of the early halibut fisheries. 

Though a fleet of Connecticut vessels have long pursued the halibut fishery, they rarely have 
gone to the distant grounds, north and east of La Have Bank, but for many years they have 
engaged in fishing along the southern and western coasts of Nova Scotia. 


~ 38. THE FISHERMEN. 


The fishermen employed upon the halibut schooners are chosen men, and a man is seldom 
shipped on board of one of these vessels who is not well known or at least recommended as a good 


® 
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fisherman and a reliable man. It is not a rare occurrence to find among the crew of a halibut 
schooner several men who have been masters of vessels. In the Gloucester fleet were employed, 
in the census year, 646 men, a large percentage (187) of whom were of New England birth, with a 
still larger percentage (393) of Provincials, a considerable number (103) of Scandinavians, and a 
very few Portuguese, French, and Irish. Some vessels are commanded by Swedes and Norwegians 
and manned almost entirely by men of the same nationality, men of these countries seeming to 
take very kindly to this branch of the fisheries. A number of the most enterprising skippers are 
natives of Maine. There is no branch of the fisheries which demands of the men employed in it 
more skill, endurance, and courage than the halibut fishery. ; 

The crews of the Connecticut and Long Island vessels are made up, in large part, of men 
from the ports to which the vessels belong, especially the three or four men who are sharesmen. 
The remainder of the men are hired, and are less responsible, and, as a rule, less efficient and 
daring than those employed in the Gloucester fleet. 


4, THE HALIBUT VESSELS. 


The schooners which are employed in the fresh-halibut business have always been chosen 
from among the stanchest and swiftest in the Gloucester fleet. Their average tonnage is from 75 
to 80 tons, and they are, as a rule, better vessels than even those now employed in the George’s 
fishery. The smallest vessel employed in the fresh-halibut fishery in 1880 was the Alice G. Won. 
son, of 64 tons, while others registered nearly 100 tons. A writer in the Barnstable Patriot of 
March 25, 1856, says: “The Gloucester vessels now engaged in the halibut fishery on the Banks 
number forty-six. They are generally fine vessels of about 80 tons, and are manned by hardy, 
experienced, and bold crews of about twelve men each.” 

A vessel engaging in this fishery is fitted out in a somewhat peculiar manner. To enable her 
to anchor in great depths of water and to ride out furious gales, which she is sure to encounter 
in the winter, she is provided with a cable of great size and strength. This cable is of manila, 8} 
to 9 inches in circumference, and from 375 to 425 fathoms in length, spliced together in “strings,” 
each of which is usually 50 to 100 fathoms long. Most of the cable is coiled upon the port side, for- 
ward, where it fills the entire space between the forecastle compauion-way and the rail, the coil 
being 6 to 7 feet in width, 9 to 10 feet in length, and having a height of about 33 or 44 feet. This 
mass of rope seems immense, and would weigh, when wet, probably about 4 tons. A new cable 
(dry) of 400 fathoms weighs 6,266 pounds. As a rule, 50 or 75 fathoms of this cable are coiled on 
the starboard side of the companion-way, in order that it may be ready to bend on the starboard 
anchor, which is rarely or never kept bent at sea. 

The anchors are, of course, unusually heavy. They are the ordinary long-shanked anchors 
carried by fishing schooners, with a wooden stock which passes through an eye in the end of the 
shank. These anchors weigh from 525 to 725 pounds, according to the size of the vessel. A vessel 
of 80 tons would carry three anchors averaging about 675 or 680 pounds in weight. One of the 
three, which is taken for a “spare anchor,” is kept ready for emergencies, being stowed upon the 
deck. Some of the halibut vessels are provided with unusually large and powerful windlasses, for 
use in very deep water. 


The hold is fitted up in a peculiar manner, as shown in the accompanying diagram of the port 
side of a halibut schooner, of which the following is an explanation: 
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DESCRIPTION OF SEOTIONAL DRAWING OF HALIBUT SCHOONER, SHOWING PORT SIDE OF 
SCHOONER. 


(1) Hawse-hole; C, knight-heads. (2) Inside part or “heel” of bowsprit. (3) End view of 
the middle part of the windlass, between the patent and windlass-bit on starboard side, showing 
position of the whelps on windlass. (4) Pawl-bit. (5) Position of the windlass beam. (6) Posi- 
tion of jib-sheet traveler. (7) Foremast. (8) Forward companion-way. (9) Fore-hatch; this is 
used for the purpose of hoisting in and out water and provision barrels; in moderate weather it is 
covered with a grating and serves the purpose of ventilating the forehold and forecastle. (10) 
The forehold, where the stores and water are kept; the water (28 to 30 barrels) is stowed in differ- 
ent ways to svit the ideas of the cook or skipper, but generally on the starboard side—often- 
times two large casks are carried amidships—and a pantry is built on the port side, where the 
‘heavy stores” (flour, beef, &c.) are stowed on the head, that is, such as are open and being used, 
while the “small stores” (butter, lard, sugar, &c.) are kept in firkins, half-barrels, &c., and secured 
from being upset by setting in places built for them as shown in the drawing. A coal-pen is built 
between the pantry and forward bulkhead to the ice-house. The coal-pen is sometimes built on 
the starboard side next to the forecastle bulkhead. (11) Forecastle steps. (12) Cupboard, from 
deck to locker; there is another of the same size on the starboard side, just forward of the fore- 
mast. (13) After section of the table with the leaf turned up; this also turns back against the 
mast, the leaves folding alongside of the mast. (14) Locker on port side. (15) Forecastle floor. 

(16) Forward section of table; this is stationary, the forward end fastening to the pawl-bit, and 
the after end supported by an upright standard. (17, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22) Positions of the 
upper and lower berths on port side; No. 22, being in the fore-peak, is small, and is not used 
for sleeping purposes, but is used for the storage of lanterns, kerosene-cans, &c.; there are only two 
row, of sleeping bunks on the starboard side; the berths abreast of the after row are used by the 
cook as lockers for putting his cooking utensils, &c.,in. (23) The position in which the cook-stove 
stands on the starbord side (the stove is always carried on starboard side). (24) Pawl-bit, under deck. 
(25) Forward pen in the ice-house, with pen-boards up, or shipped in place. (26) Forward bulk- 
heaG vo ice-house, built of double boards, with tarred paper between, from side to side of vessel. 
(27) Stanchion and partition between the forward and second pen. (28) Second pen, showing how 
the ice is stowed. (29) Shows how halibut are iced in a pen, always white side up, and lying 
upon each other, so that they are slanting instead of flat in the pen; one-half of the tier is stowed 
head towards the side of the vessel, and the other half out, as shown in the drawing, both forming 
what is called a tier. (30) After pen in forward ice-house. (31) Bulkhead between the forward 
and after ice-house, built same as the forward one. (32) Pumps. (83) Ballast under the plank 
floor of the ice-house; this plank floor is laid on sleepers, which extend from side to side of the 
hold; these sleepers are, or ought to be, supported by stanchions under them. (34) Forward pen in 
after ice-house. (35) After pen. (36) Salt-pen; it is larger than this in some vessels. (37) Checker- 
plank. (38) Main hatch. (389) Checker-plank. (40) Break of the quarter deck. (41) Mainmast. 
(42) After hatch; (a) skylight on top of house; (b) stovepipe. (43) After, or cabin, companion-way. 
(44) Wheel. (45) Wheel-box. (46) Taffrail. (47) Vacauat place aft of cabin, under deck; used for 
the storage of gear, rope, &c. (48) Cabin stairs, called “steps” by fishermen. (49) After berth. 
(50) Partition between the berths. (51) Forward berth. (52) Locker, or seat, going around the 
cabin. (53) Stove. (54) Position of trap-door in the cabin floor, by which the coal is reached. 

The above is the general arrangement, though in the matter of the ice-house a few vessels may 
have some slight differences of construction that are of minor importance. 
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The ballast, of which a vessel of 80 tons would carry 28 to 40 tons, is usually stone or shingle, 
though some vessels are partly ballasted with iron. In all cases it is covered with a plank floor 
(2 to 24 inches thick) laid on sleepers, and firmly secured by stanchions, which extend from the 
deck-beams to the ice-house floor, forming the frame-work of the pens. In the forward part of the 
hold, and communicating with the forecastle by a door, is arranged the store-room for provisions, 
fuel, and water (as shown in the diagram), and this is separated from the ice-house by a double 
bulkhead of unplaned boards, having tarred paper between them. The store-room, which is also 
the cook’s pantry, usually has a floor just high enough to cover a tier of water-barrels stowed 
each side the keelson, when larger casks are not used. In most, if not in all, halibut schooners the 
ice-house is divided into two sections by a bulkhead running across it aft of the mainmast. By 
this arrangement one portion of the ice-house can be kept closed while the other is being filled. 

It is still further subdivided into “pens,” a series of five or six of which are constructed on each 
side of a passage-way in the center of the ice-house, which is called the “slaughter-house,” though 
this specific name generally applies more directly to those portions of the passage-way immediately 
beneath the hatch-ways. This “slaughter-house” is so arranged that it can be divided into pens, 
five or six in number, corresponding to those on each side, and these are called “slaughter-house” 
pens. This ice-house, with its compartments, fifteen to eighteen in number, will hold from 35 to 
50 tons of ice in a vessel of 80 tons register, and from 75,000 to 115,000 pounds of halibut packed in 
ice. While fishing is being carried on, the pens are, in succession, emptied of the ice, its place being 
supplied by layers of halibut packed in ice, as will be described further on. The order in which 
the pens are emptied of ice and filled with halibut varies upon different vessels, but as a general 
rule the side pens are first occupied, beginning with the after ones in the forward section of the 
ice-house. It should be stated that the slaughter-house is not often completely filled with ice ex- 
cept on rare occasions in summer, since this is the passage-way by which access is gained to the 
pens, on either side. By the arrangement which has just been described, the vessel is provided 
essentially with two distinct ice-houses, called the forward and after ice-houses—the former reached 
through the main hatch, the latter through the after hatch. The forward ice-house is usually filled 
first, the after one being kept closed, and, when the forward ice-house is full, it is closed and the 
after ice-house is opencd. In many cases, however, it may be necessary to pack some of the hali- 
but in the after ice-house before the forward one is filled, in order to keep the vessel in proper trim. 

In common with the vessels engaged in the salt-halibut fishery and those trawling for cod on 
the Banks, the halibut vessels have their main deck fitted up with an arrangement of planks called 
the checker-boards, dividing the deck into small pens or bins by planks crossing each other at right 
angles. The space occupied by this construction, which is called the checker-board or “ Checkers,” 
is the whole width of the vessel, from 21 to 23 feet, and a length of about 20 to 25 feet forward of. 
the quarter deck, extending from the break of the quarter nearly to the fore-hatch. These com- 
partments are divided by 2-inch plank set on edge. These planks are generally 8 to 10 inches 
wide. Tifere are also nailed to the top of the planks extending fore and aft (and on some vessels 
on the athwartship planks also) other planks in a horizontal position 8 to 12 inches wide, forming 
covers over the lateral edges of the bins. The object of these compartments is to prevent the fish 
sliding from side to side as the vessel rolls in a sea way. , 

The top of the house is fitted up with bait planks. These planks are 2 inches thick and 10 to 
12 inches wide, nailed round the sides and ends of the top of the house. The object of this is to 
provide a place where the men can cut up bait without marring the wood work of the vessel. 

The accompanying diagram, which shows a deck plan of a halibut schooner, will assist the 
reader in a better understanding of the peculiar arrangement just described. The following is 
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an explanation of the diagram: (1) Bowsprit. (2) Pawl-bit. (3) Starboard windlass bit. (4) Port 
windlass bit. (5) Windlass. (6) Jib-sheet traveler. (7) Foremast. (8) Port cable tier. (9) Starboard 
cable tier. (10) Forecastle g¢ompanion slide. (11) Stove-pipe funnel, usually of cast iron, firmly 
secured to the deck, with sheet-iron cap. (12) Fore hatch, showing grating. (13) Main hatch. 
(14) “Break” of quarter deck, or grub beam. (15) Mainmast. (16) Starboard pump. (17) Port pump. 
(18) After hatch. (19) Trunk or cabin house. (20) Stove funnel. (21) Skylight. (22) Companion 
slide. (23, 24, 25, and 26) Bait planks around top of house. (27) Wheel-box. (28) Wheel. (29 and 
30) Bit-heads for belaying mainsheet, &c.,to. (31) Taffrail. (A, A, A, A, a, a, &c.) Checker planks. 
(b, b, &c.) Checkers. (c, c) Dotted lines showing position of dories when on deck. - 

The halibut vessels, like other trawlers, are provided with a “reefing plank,” which is lashed 
across the ends of the davits upon the stern. This is used by the fishermen to stand upon in reefing 
the mainsail. When not in use the riding sail is tied up snugly, and generally lashed on top of 
the reefing plank. 

Like all vessels which carry dories upon deck, they are provided with dory tackles on both 
sides, these being simple whip-purchases, with two single blocks, attached to the fore and main 
rigging on each side. They almost invariably carry a jib-boom, excepting in the winter season, 
and are always provided, like all other bankers, with a riding sail. A few of them, in the summer, 
carry a fore topmast with foregaff-topsail and “balloon jib.” 

In the chapter on fishing vessels the general features of the fishing schooner are fully discussed, 
therefore such description is omitted here. 

These vessels are usually provided with more complete outfits of nautical instruments than 
those in other branches of the fisheries, this being necessary from the fact that halibut are often 
sought on small and isolated patches of ground, and that it is of special importance for the men 
engaged in this fishery to make good Jand-falls when running for home. In other respects these 
schooners are always fitted out as thoroughly as fishing vessels of any other class. 

The Connecticut and New York halibut vessels used to have their ice-houses arranged in a 
somewhat different manner from that just described. 

The walls of the compartments of these were often sheathed with zinc, the fishermen of that 
section claiming that the halibyt would keep longer than on the Gloucester vessels. In former 
years many welled sloops from Noank, New London, and Greenport were engaged in the halibut 
fishery, but at the present time only schooners are employed in this industry from those ports, these 
being of a larger size than the other vessels of the New York fleet, though smaller than those of 
Gloucester. The schooner Scotia, of New London, the largest of the Connecticut halibut fleet, 
registers about 65 tons, while her companions average about 45 tons. 

Mr. Charles P. Tripland tells us that previous to 1858 halibut were caught by the Connecticut 
vessels wholly on hand-lines and only welled smacks were employed, the fish being taken to New 
York alive. But with the introduction of the method of trawling, the practice of keeping the fish 
in ice began, and tight-bottomed crafts were used, many of the old smacks having their wells 
removed and their bottoms plugged up. For several years, he says, after the fishermen of the 
ports on Long Island Sound began to icé halibut, they resorted to many schemes to keep the fish 
fresh a long time. One method was to sheathe the ice-pens with zine; another to line the sides of 
the pens with straw, packed in about two inches thick, this being held in place by laths nailed 
over it. Some vessels also had a false ceiling beneath the beams for the purpose, as supposed, of 
preventing the heat striking through the deck upon the fish. None of these methods, however, 
proved satisfactory, and after having been thoroughly tested they have all been abandoned. One 
of the latest experiments, and one which seemingly has much merit, is to build the ice-house—plat- 
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form and all—of planed hard pine. The pitchy nature of this wood prevents it from becoming 
water-soaked, as either white pine or spruce will, and consequently it does not absorb the bad 
odors that come from stale fish, and which, carried on from trip to trip, doubtless aid very much 
in causing the rapid deterioration of fish packed in pens made of spruce or white pine. In other 
respects the ice-houses of the Long Island halibut schooners do not, at the present time, differ 
materially from those of the Gloucester fleet, though, of course, as they are smaller vessels than 
the latter, they have a less number of pens and smaller space for cargo. 


5. APPARATUS AND METHODS OF FISHING. 
THE APPARATUS. 


Boats AND THEIR FITTINGS.—Every Gloucester halibut-catcher, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, carries six dories. Most of them are of Salisbury build, and are 15 feet in length on the 
bottom. They are now sometimes made witb an extra set of timbers and stouter gunwales than those 
ordinarily used in the cod fishery. They are stowed in the usual manner, being “nested” three 
on a side, on the main deck. When the vessel is making 1 passage they are usually turned bottom 
up and lashed, and this is frequently done in heavy weather when the schooner is at anchor on the 
Bank to insure the greater safety of the boats. In addition to the trawl-lines, each dory, when it 
leaves the vessel on the banks to set a trawl, is supplied with the following articles: Painter, stern- 
becket, stern-painter, two or three pairs of woolen nippers, ‘ hurdy-gurdy” or trawl-winch, trawl- 
roller, sail (a sail is not always taken), compass, water-jug, thole-pins, two pairs 9-foot ash oars, 
iron gaff, dory knife, one or two halibut killers, bailing scoop, dory plug, two anchors, two buoy- 
lines, and two buoys. A sail is rarely carried except in summer; not always then. Some dories 
aré not provided with a compass or a water-jug, though most halibut fishermen carry one. 

For description of articles which form the equipment of a dory, such as nippers, hurdy-gurdy, 
trawl roller, &c., see chapter on fishing apparatus, where also may be found descriptions of the 
various apparatus used on the vessel which have not been mentioned here. 

The New York halibut catchers formerly carried no dories, but instead three open, square- 
sterned, clinker built, round-bottomed, keel boats of the yawl pattern, about 15 or 16 feet in length. 
The term “yawl pattern,” as used here, applies to the ordinary form of yaw] boat carried at the 
stern davits of coasting and fishing vessels. It is quite distinct from the ‘“yawl” of British 
writers, which is always a sharp-sterned boat. Two of these were stowed on the deck, one on each 
side, and one was swung on the davits at the stern. Their construction renders it impossible to 
nest them. The practice of carrying dories was adopted, however, in 1874, according to Tripland, 
_ and at this time he says they are exclusively used, each vessel carrying two or three of these boats. 

TRAWL-LINES.—A trawl is composed of several parts: (1) the “ ground-line,” which is anchored 
at each end and lies on the bottom 3 (2) the “gangings” (pronounced ganjings), which are about 5 
feet long, have the hooks attached to one end of them, while the other end is bent into the “ beck- 
ets” on the ground-line; (3) the beckets, made of short pieces of manila line, and are fastened to 
the ground-line; (4) to mark the position of each end of the trawl when it is set, a line, called the 
“buoy-line,” extends from the anchor at the end of the ground-line to a buoy at the surface of the 
water. 

The ground-lines are commonly tarred cotton, weighing from 28 to 32 pounds to the dozen. 
The ganging-lines weigh from 14 to 16 pounds to thedozen. A section of line 25 fathoms in length 
is called a “line.” Fishing-lines are generally arranged in packages containing twelve of these, 
or their equivalent, six “double lines,” each of which is 50 fathoms long. Such a package is 
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called “a dozen lines,” and the standard of size is determined by the weight. Manila lines, how- 
ever, such as the buoy and becket lines, are exceptions to this rule. 

The buoy-lines are 6-thread tarred manila, and are somewhat larger than the ground-lines. 
The becket-line is manila and about the size of the ganging line. . 

The ground-line is made up of several parts or lines, each of which is either 25 or 50 fath- 
oms long. A wall-knot is tied in one end of these lines, so that they will not unlay, and an eye- 
splice is taken in the otherend. The knotted ends are then bent into the looped ends of the other 
lines. By bending a greater or less number of these sections together the trawl can be made of 
any desired length, but the rule is generally to “rig” the trawl in sections, each of which is com- 
posed of seven and a half double lines, or their equivalent, fifteen single ones. 

The becket-lines are cut in lengths of a foot each. These are placed at intervals of 15 feet 
apart on the ground-line by tucking their ends through the line and then hitching around, leaving 
a bight or becket of 3 to 5. inches projecting from the ground-line. Into each of these one end of 
a ganging is bent, while the hook is fastened to the other end of the ganging with tarred twine. 
Each skate of trawl] has one hundred and fifty hooks attached toit. A full-length trawl is com- 
posed of four of these sections, which are called “tubs of trawl,” or “skates of trawl,” these names 
being derived from the receptacles in which the lines are coiled. - The phrases “tub of trawl” and 
“skate of trawl” are synonymous. Formerly halibut trawls were placed in tubs made of a section 
of a flour barrel, but at present an article constructed of canvas and rope and called a “skate” is 
used for this purpose. A skate is a piece of canvas about 15 to 18 inches square, when it is 
hemmed, with two small ropes each 9 or 10 feet long, crossed at right angles on the canvas and 
fastened at each corner and in the center. The trawl is coiled on this, and is tied up with the 
ropes. ‘ : 

The buoys are either common half-barrels or kegs, of uniform size, and made for the purpose, 
sometimes of soft wood, at others of hard wood, and iron bound. A hole is first bored through 
the center of the keg, large enough to admit the staff, which is 1 inch in diameter and about 6 
feet long. This must be driven in as tight as possible to secure the buoy from leaking, leaving 
about 18 inches projecting on the lower side of the buoy, the remainder going through and above 
the upper side, to which a flag is attached, so that itcan be seen at adistance. On the buoys 
farthest from the vessel (commonly called the outer buoys) there is generally a supplementary 
staff shipped, like a topmast, to the larger staff. On the top of this there is a circular black 
flag, called a black ball, which has attached to it a wooden or metal swivel to allow it to revolve 
with the wind around the staff. This flag can be seen for a considerable distance, and enables 
the fishermen to find their buoys in a rough sea, when it would otherwise be almost hopeless 
to look for them. Two parts of the buoy-line are next made fast to the staff—after it has been 
driven through the keg and tightened—close to the buoy on the upper side, and are then brought 
down around on each side and secured to the lower end of the staff, where a swivel is also fast- 
ened for the buoy-line to bend into. This swivel allows the buoy to turn in the tide and sea-way 
without kinking the buoy-line. The buoy-lines are generally cut in 50-fathom sections, bent 
together in the same manner as the ground-lines, and as many of these are used as the depth of 
the water may require. 

The anchors need very little preparation—merely a strap in the ring with two bights, into 
which the buoy-line and trawl are bent. 

The trawls used by the New York halibut vessels are each provided with about 380 hooks, 
placed 25 feet or more apart, with gangings 4 or 5 feet in length. When trawling was first 
introduced manila ground-lines and snoods were used, according to Tripland, and a line having 
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180 to 200 hooks was called a “big trawl”; now each dory has from 350 to 380 hooks. At first 
the hooks were put 15 feet apart on the ground-line by the Long Island Sound fishermen, but at 
present they are placed 25 feet apart. All of the ground-line is stowed in one tub made for the 
purpose, instead of being divided into sections and coiled in skates. Lager-beer kegs were form- 
erly used to some extent by the sound fishermen for buoys, but now iron-bound, hard-wood kegs 
specially designed for the purpose are made for buoys. e 

Barr.—A vessel starting on a fresh-halibut trip to the Banks generally carries a few barrels 
of herring, mackerel, or menhaden, and occasionally, instead of these, 2,000 or 3,000 pounds of cod, 
haddock, and hake. This is for bait to begin the trip with, and may be obtained at the home port, 
or at some point on the Nova Scotia coast. Sometimes bait, especially mackerel, is bought from 
vessels at sea. After fishing is begun such material as is caught on the trawls—cod, haddock, 
hake, &e., and occasionally even halibut are used instead of herring, being cut into strips 5 or 6 
inches in length and about 2 inches wide. This is called “gurry bait,”. and is preferred for Bank 
fishing, although it cannot be used advantageously when fishing in shallow water near the land, 
fresh herring being considered indispensable for that purpose. 

Halibut, when in-shore, are generally much more difficult to please in the matter of bait than 
when they are on the outer banks. They will not touch herring that are the least bit stale, and 
some captains claim that the fish can discriminate between bait which has been caught in different 
localities. The skipper of the Willie M. Stevens told us that it was his opinion, from what he saw 
while on a northern trip, that halibut on the northwest coast of Newfoundland would not bite 
nearly as well at herring caught in any other place besides Bay of Islands and Boone Bay. He 
avers that he experimented repeatedly on the same ground with the trawls set side by side and 
across each other, and saw others try it, and every time those trawls with the bay herring on them 
got fair fishing, and the others, baited with herring from distant localities, got nothing or next 
to it. 

In winter, the bait taken from home is usually frozen herring which are packed in straw in one 
of the ice-house pens, this method of packing being adopted to keep the frost in the fish. In 
summer, however, the first installment of bait is generally obtained at some port in Nova Scotia 
or on the coast of Maine, and this is carefully iced in one or more of the pens. It is never eviscer- 
ated by the Gloucester fishermen. Formerly, the fishermen about Long Island Sound generally 
dressed and sometimes soaked the “bony fish” (menhaden) before icing it for bait. Prepared in this 
way the fish would keep hard and sweet much longer than if iced round with the viscera in thein. 
The Cape Ann. men were frequently ridiculed for icing bait before it was dressed, but experience 
proved that the latter is the best method, for bait that is iced round is by far the most attractive 
to either cod or halibut, due, so the fishermen think, to the blood being retained in it, and the 
retention of the natural flavor which is lost when the fish are eviscerated. 

The bait is cut up on the top of the cabin, with large, heavy knives. Thick planks are nailed 
on the top of the cabin for this purpose, as has been explained, and the men who go in each dory 
have their places for chopping chosen by lot. After enough bait is cut for the occasion the fish- 
erman lifts a skate of trawl upon the cabin and, after untying the ropes, the skate is taken away 
from the coil and spread out on the deck below. The fisherman then begins at the top’of the coil, 
and, baiting the hooks as he proceeds, recoils the trawl on the skate. The baited hooks are thrown 
into the center of the coil. The trawls when baited and tied up are ready for the water, and, if the 
set is to be made immediately, they are at once placed in the dories. Great expertness is shown 
by the fishermen in baiting their trawls, but there is, however, a limit to the speed with which this 
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can be done well, and, as a rule, many of those who accomplish the task quickest are not always the 
best fishermen, as they are apt to do their work in an incomplete manner. 


* METHODS OF FISHING. 


SETTING TRAWLS.—The ordinary manner of setting a trawl is in a straight line, and is per- 
formed by two men, though in special emergencies three men may be required. When a set is to 
be made the buoys, buoy-lines, ‘and anchors are put in their proper places in the dories before the 
boats are hoisted off deck. When the dory is in the water, one man gets into her, and another 
reaches him the trawls that have previously been baited (and may be two, three, or four skates, 
according to circumstances). When, however, the dories are out, and at the stern, as is usually 
the case in the day-time, when a vessel is at anchor on the bank, the performance varies somewhat 
from the foregoing, and is accomplished in the following manner: 

First, the dory is hauled alongside on the quarter, and one man jumps into her, while his 
dory-mate lifts the trawls upon the rail, and, watching the proper chance, lets them drop into the 
middle of the boat. After the trawls are in, one man takes the oars and pulls, while, as soon as 
the proper position is reached, the one aft throws out the buoy, then pays out the buoy-line, and 
when he gets it all out, lifts a skate of trawl upon the thwart in front of him, unties the skate- 
ropes, makes the end of the trawl fast to the anchor (the buoy-line is always, on the bank, made 
fast to the anchor), which he heaves overboard, and then throws out hook after hook of the traw] 
as he comes to them. When one skate is out another is lifted into its place, the ends of the line 
are tied together, and the performance goes on until all of the trawl is out, when the end of it is 
made fast to the second anchor, which is let go, the buoy-line is paid out, and lastly the buoy is 
thrown overboard, which completes the operation of setting. If the trawl must be set to wind- 
ward of the vessel, the method differs in this respect: both men sit down to their oars as soon as 
they leave the schooner, and row until they reach a position about the length of their trawl to 
windward, where they begin to set. 

When trawls are set for the first time in a berth they are usually spread around the vessel in 
the form of a star, as illustrated by the following diagram : 

Since each of these lines is from 1 to 2 miles 


or more in length, it will readily be perceived that 
a large area of sea bottom, more or less nearly 
approximating to the form of a circle, of which 
the vessel is the center, is covered by the gear; 
and one set of the trawls made in this manner z 
<_ 


usually determines whether or not there are 
any halibut of importance within 14 to 3 miles on Vossel. 


either side of where the schooner is lying at 
anchor. This method is varied in seasons when 
halibut are only found in deep water and the - 
schooner is lying at anchor on the edge of a 
bank, perhaps in 150 fathoms. (There can be 


no general rule laid down about the depth, as it 
varies in different localities, from less than 100 to 250 fathoms, where the vessels anchor.) 

The manner of setting trawls in such cases is commonly as follows: It is well known to be of 
little use to try on the shoal-water side of the vessel, so they are set in the form of a fan, as in the 
figure, 
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These methods of setting trawls “try the ground,” and it often happens that a good catch is 
obtained on one or more of them, while only a few fish are taken on the 
others. In that case, the next time all of the trawls are set for the 
“spot,” in parallel lines as shown by the figure. 

If the “spot” is sufficiently large, and there is a favorable opportu- 
nity to set the gear, it generally happens that good fishing is obtained 
on ail or nearly all of the trawls, though in some cases the ground 
occupied by the halibut is so small that it is very difficult to set all the 
apparatus fairly upon it. 

It frequently happens that when a vessel has just arrived on the 
bank, or is about to try for fish on a part of the ground where the re- 

sults to be obtained are doubtful, a “‘flying-set,” or “set under sail,” is made. This method of 
setting, which obviates the necessity of anchoring, may be described as follows: As the dories 
sit nested on deck, when under way, the trawls, buoys, and anchors are all put in the top boats, 
that being the most convenient place for them, as they are off from the deck and out of the way. 
As the vessel nears the place where the skipper intends to set under sail, he shouts the order, 
“Get the top dories ready.” This sets all hands on the alert, especially the crews of the top 
dories, who quickly take the surplus buoys and anchors out of their boats, and, having rigged 
their “black ball” and arranged their buoy-line for running, they hook on the tackles and hoist 
the top dories out over the rail, letting them hang on the tackles with the bow and stern made fast 
and their bottoms just below the top of the vessel’s rail. They are generally left hanging in this 
way until the middle dories are ready, when, if the vessel is quite near the ground, they are 
dropped into the water (the vessel being luffed to, to deaden her way, if there be a fresh breeze), 
and as they drop aft on the quarter they are held there for a few minutes while one man jumps 
into each dory and another hands him the trawls. When haddock fishing, the trawls are usually 
put in the dories before the latter are hoisted out (when setting under sail), but halibut-gear is so 
heavy when baited that it is rarely if ever put in the boats until after they are in the water. As 
soon as the trawls are in, the other man jumps in and the dory is dropped astern, the painter being 
made fast to the davit. Meanwhile the middle or second dories have been hoisted out, and while 
the men are getting their gear in, the two bottom dories are being made ready to hoist out. 
These two last are usually left hanging on the tackles until some of the others have begun to set. 
When the proper time arrives, and the dories are ready, the skipper shouts to one of the men in 
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the first dory, who are towing astern, “‘Heave out your buoy.” He has previously told them on 
which end of the trawl to put the “black ball.” The vessel is now steered on a course parallel with 
the edge of the bank (if the set is being made in very deep water), and as the buoy-line is being 
run out the skipper shouts again to the men and ‘points out to them how they must pull while 
setting the trawl. This is generally to leeward and in a direction abeam Ors or nearly at right 
angles to the course steered by the vessel. 

As soon as the buoy-line of the first dory'is run out, her painter is cast off and the men begin to 
set, while the men in the next dory get the order to “ Heave out your buoy,” and their buoy-line is run 
out in the same way as the others. Sometimes, however, when it is desirable to set the trawls close 
together, the dories are cast off before all of the buoy-line is towed out. Finally, the last dories are 
dropped into the water, and, the men having put their gear in, they take their places astern, the 
cook standing by to cast off the painters at the right moment, and the skipper steering the vessel and 
watching the boats to see when the men shall throw over the buoys, and when they are far enough 
apart to begin to set, which is usually from 200 to 400 fathoms. Spread along the edge of a bank 
in this way, a “gang of trawls” will generally cover 6 or 8 square miles, and sometimes much 
more. As soon as the last dory i is let go the course of the vessel is changed, and she solely for the 
first dory that began to set, and, having picked her up, takes them in rotation, picking them up 
in turn. After they are all aboard she generally works back to the weather-buoys (the first ones 
put out), and lays to with her jib to windward, first on one tack and then on the other, keeping 
the buoys always in sight until it is time to haul them, when the vessel is run along from buoy to 
buoy, dropping each dory at or near her own trawl. After the dories are all out, and while the 
men are hauling the trawls, the vessel lays by with her jib to windward, filling away occasionally 
and running by all of the dories to see how they are finding fish and whether they need assistance. 
When the boats get loaded, or have finished hauling their trawls, the men stick up an oar as a signal 
for the vessel to come for them. When the oar is seen the vessel runs for the dory, and shoots to 
or tacks close to the boat, lying with her jib to the windward until the gear is out and the halibut 
discharged. If a dory has finished hauling, she is either taken in on deck or dropped astern and 
towed until the rest are picked up; but if she has more trawl to haul, she is towed to her buoy and 
dropped, while the vessel goes off to assist others that may need it. 

As a rule, trawls are set under sail only during the day, but it is by no means uncommon for 
the halibut fishermen in summer to put out their gear in this manner just before night, if the 
weather is fine and promises to be clear. In this case a lantern is hung on a dory, which is fast- 
ened to one of the trawl buoys and left out all night as a guide for the vessel to lay by unti] morn- 
ing. The lantern is elevated 7 or 8 feet above the dory on a set of shears made by lashing the 
ends of two oars together—the lower ends being braced against the sides of the boat—and which 
are stayed by guy-lines on either side. from the bow and stern of the craft. When setting under © 
sail over night great care is required on the part of the watch on board the schooner to prevent 
the latter from getting too far from the dory upon which hangs the lantern. For, should the lantern 
by some accident become extinguished, or should the weather grow thick, the whole apparatus 
might be lost if the exact position of the boat could not be determined. But so hard is the labor 
of heaving up an anchor in deep water, and so great is the loss of time in doing it, that many skip- 
pers choose to take considerable risks in setting under sail rather than anchor where they have 
little knowledge of the abundance of halibut. 

When halibut fishing used to be carried on along the coast of Southern Labrador, and the ves- 
sels frequently had to search over lar ge areas to find the fish (though fishing operations were always 
carried on in shallow water near the land), they very often set under sail. In some cases, we are 
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credibly informed, a schooner would sail along, dropping her dories 2 or 3 miles apart, and in that 
way a single set of the trawl-lines, set parallel with the shore, would stretch along 12 or 15 miles 
of the coast. In this case the dories were provided with sails, and their crews, after hauling their 
gear, would set sail and steer for the vessel, thus shortening the time of their arrival on board. 

The fishermen from the ports on Long Island Sound have adopted somewhat different methods 
from those just described, which apply more particularly to the Gloucester fishermen, who, par 
excellence, are the halibut fishermen of New England. The former usually fish on George’s Bank, 
Brown’s Bank, and the Seal Island Ground, where the tide is strong and the water not of extraor- 
dinary depth. In these localities it has been found desirable for the boats, after setting their gear, 
to remain at its outer end until the tide slacks, which is the time for hauling. This practice, 
according to Tripland, still continues. 

HAULING TRAWLS.—The length of time which a trawl is allowed to remain out before being 
hauled varies from two to fifteen or eighteen hours, in fine weather. In rough weather several 
days may elapse before a fitting opportunity offers to perform this operation. If the chances are 
equally favorable it is customary to begin hauling at the outer end of the trawl, although the 
direction of the wind or current influences the fishermen in making their choice. The dories may 
sail or row to the outer ends of the trawls, as circumstances may permit. Ifthe wind is ahead, of 
course the oars must be depended upon, and, as previously stated, sails are seldom carried in 
winter. Butin summer it is often a lively scene to witness the dories leaving the vessel’s side 
under sail, with a leading breeze, and all starting off on a race for their outer buoys. When the 
buoy is reached the oars are “shipped” in and placed where they will be least in the way, or on the 
side opposite to that on which the trawl is to be hauled; sometimes the blades are tucked through 
the stern becket and the handles shoved well aft. 

The hurdy-gurdy or crank-winch for heaving up the trawls is then rigged in its place on the bow 
of the dory, and the “roller” is placed in position on one side of the bow. A turn is taken with the 
buoy-line around the barrel of the hurdy-gurdy by the man in the bow of the dory, who reaches 
the buoy (to which the end of the buoy-line is fastened) to his dory mate in the stern. The latter 
now takes his place in the after compartment, holding on the buoy-line, hauling and coiling it 
at the same time, while the man at the bow kneels down, and grasping the handle of the winch, 
turns it around, over and over, in a laborious manner, until all the buoy line (frequently 350 to 500 ~ 
fathoms) is hove in, and the anchor is at the bow. The turns are then taken off the hurdy-gurdy, 
and the anchor pulled in over the boat’s bow, and when a few fathoms of trawl are in, the latter is 
unbent and the anchor placed on the side of the dory, with one arm over the boat’s gunwale and 
the stock resting against her side. The man standing aft now spreads a skate in the bottom of 
the dory, between his feet, and the trawl, as fast as it is pulled in, is coiled on this skate. Unless 
there is a very heavy strain on the trawl, it is hauled over the roller, though it often is necessary 
to employ the hurdy-gurdy to heave in the line, which in many instances becomes 80 firmly 
attached to the bottom that it breaks and is lost. No little skill is required in the use of the 
trawl-winch in rough weather to prevent the dory from being capsized. When the boat has no 
fish in and sits lightly on the water, she is rather crank, and at such times if she rises quickly on 
the slope of a wave, with a heavy strain on the line, she is liable to turn over. The man who is 
holding the line must watch every motion very carefully, for should he fail to slack the line at 
the right instant, over goes his dory, gunwale under, and he and his companion are thrown into 
the sea. It is altogether possible that lives have been lost in this manner, as well as by reckless 
overloading of dories, though it may fairly be assumed that such accidents are rare. 

What has been said of setting and hauling trawls (especially the latter) applies more particu- 
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larly to the deep-water fishing along the outer slopes of the great fishing banks where halibut are 
now chiefly sought. 

The method of hauling ip shallow water near the land, where halibut are sometimes found in 
summer, is quite different. The halibut, following in after the schools of capelin which visit the 
shores of Western Newfoundland, Southern Labrador, and the islands of Anticosti and Miquelon 
to spawn, have often been found in great abundance in very shallow watér, say not above 5 to 10 
fathoms. Here it is frequently possible to notice the fish biting at the hooks, and, of course, no 
hurdy gurdy is required, and even the patent roller is little needed. There is comparatively little 
work in hauling the trawl unless there may be a considerable number of fish on it, in which case the 
fishermen have a lively time. Halibut that are caught in shallow water are exceedingly active, and 
frequently make a hard fight. When a fish of 100 to 200 pounds weight is raised from the bottom 
on a trawl, he will usually start off at great speed, making the dory spin around in his effort to 
escape. Of course he caunot run far in one direction, for the weight of the gear is too much for 
him to drag over the bottom. After awhile he is sufficiently tired out to be hauled alongside of 
the dory, and if the fisherman is expert enough to‘hit his fish two or three smart raps over the 
nose with a “killer,” the halibut succumbs and is pulled into the boat. It is often the case, how- 
ever, that considerable difficulty is experienced in effecting the capture of a large fish, and it is by 
no means an unusual circumstance for one to escape. One of the authors recalls such an episode, 
which he witnessed in-the shallow water near Miquelon Beach. 

Two men were out hauling a trawl in about seven fathoms of water, a short distance from the 
vessel. They worked along quietly for awhile, when suddenly the dory started off at a tremendous 
speed, towed by a big halibut, which had been started from the bottom, and which, in his efforts 
to escape, darted about wildly, pulling the boat after him, and careening her at a considerable 
angle. By dexterous management he was, after awhile, brought to the surface; the man aft 
quietly pulled up on the ganging until the fish broke water, when an iron gaff was driven into its 
head. The doryman had made the mistake of gaffing his fish before it was stunned, and as a 
result no sooner was the gaff in the halibut than the latter made a tremendous splurge, twisted 
the implement out of the fisherman’s hand, and, getting a fair start, made a run to the bottom. 
Another quarter of an hour was required to again get him alongside of the dory. This time there 
was no gaff, and to serve in its place the doryman had cast off the trawl anchor from the buoy- 
line. When he got the halibut’s head above water, he drove the flue of the 16-pound anchor into 
the fish, which he made sure he would hold that time. But he was mistaken. The halibut, as 
before, escaped, taking with him the anchor, almost pulling the man out of the boat, which was 
nearly capsized, and carrying away the hook, which this time he tore from the trawl. 

Fishermen who have watched halibut near the land, being able to see them perfectly well 
in the clear, shallow water, state that these fish exhibit marked peculiarities in biting at baited 
hooks on a trawl. The halibut will advance to the bait, apparently smell of it, and then retreat 4 
or 5 feet from it, always lying on the bottom, head toward the bait, as if watching it. After 
repeating this performance several times—generally three or four—the fish seems to make up its 
mind to eat the bait, and, suddenly darting toward it, swallows it down with a gulp. ~ 

The George’s hand-line fishermen believe that halibut often strike the baited hooks with their 
tails. It is not uncommon on board a George’s-man to hear a fisherman remark, “There's a hali- 
but around; I felt him strike my gear.” When a halibut has announced his presence in this way 
it is scarcely necessary to say that every effort is put forth by the fisherman to attract the fish to 
his hooks, and if the man is sufficiently skillful he generally succeeds in capturing the fish. 

UNLOADING THE DORIES.— When a load of fish is brought alongside of the vessel, two of the 
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evew, who are generally the captain and the cook, hold the stern and bow painters. The man ir 
the bow of the boat jumps on deck, while the other hooks the fish with a gaff and hands them up 
to his dorymate standing ready to haul them in over the vessel’s rail. 

The operation of pulling halibut from the dory over the schooner’s rail is much facilitated by 
ihe rolling of the vessel; the man who hauls in the fish watches the motion, and by a sudden ex- 
ertion of strength at the right moment is able to take a fish on deck which a novice, unacquainted 
with the “knack,” could not raise at all. Should there be some heavy fish in the boat, the skipper 
generally assists to pull them on deck. Sometimes the skipper chooses to haul the whole, or nearly 
all, of the fish over the rail, and we have heard of a cook who made a practice of doing this work. 

The methods adopted by the hand-line George’s fishermen are, of course, radically different 
from those just described. It may be remarked incidentally that the George’s fishermen are paid 
in accordance with the amount of fish which each catches, while the trawlers all share equally in the 
proceeds. It naturally follows that, when halibut are bringing a high price, the hand-line fisherman 
who catches a considerable quantity of these fish makes much more money than his shipmates. 
Consequently there is much rivalry in a vessél’s crew wheu it is known that halibut are on the 
ground where she is lying, and every known device is adopted to entice the fish to bite at the hooks, 
Strips of newly-caught haddock, with the fresh blood still on them, are considered the best bait. 
These are usually about 6 to 8 inches long, an inch or so wide at one end, and tapering to a point 
at the other. Two, three, or more of these pieces are put on a hook, the latter being passed 
through the thickest ends of the strips, while the pointed ends of the bait are left to float about 
in the water. Where there is a tide running these closely resemble the movements of small fish. 
The hooks are usually “pointed” with herring bait. After the bait is on the hooks, many fisher. 
men add (as they believe) to its attractiveness by mopping it in the slime of a halibat, if one has 
been previously caught. This is done by rubbing the baited hook back and forth over the fish. 
The lure thus prepared the fisherman lowers his apparatus to the, bottom, and by a skillful manip- 
ulation tries to induce the fish to bite. Sometimes he will let the tide sweep his “gear” along the 
bottom, and again he will endeavor to give his baits the appearance of life by slowly pulling them 
up a short distance from the ground. If he finally succeeds in hooking a halibpt, all his art is re- 
quired to bring the fish to the surface and land it safely on deck. If it be a large fish it almost 
invariably makes a desperate fight toescape. It may, perhaps, come up easily for 10 or 15 fathoms, 
when it suddenly takes a plunge downward. Surge! surge! goes the line through the hands of the 
fisherman, who knows very well that he must “play ” his fish or else his line will be snapped like 
pack thread. This operation may be repeated several times, and it is not uncommon for a large 
and particularly “wild” halibut to go almost to the bottom after having been hauled nearly to the 
surface of the water. At last the fish is alongside, and the shout of “Gaffs! gaffs here!” brings 
two or three of the nearest men to the side, armed with long-handled gaffs. If the fish is 
exhausted the gaffs are quickly hooked into his head and he is dragged unceremoniously over the 
rail and falls with a heavy thud on deck, which usually resounds with the strokes of his powerful 
tail until he is stunned by repeated blows with a killer. On the other hand, if the halibut is still 
active when he comes alongside, much dexterity is required to gaff him. He makes desperate 
attempts to escape, and thrashes the water into foam with his tail. Sometimes, but not often, 
halibut escape after being brought alongside. 

When the fish is on deck and killed, his captor cuts his mark in a conspicuous manner, gener- 
ally on the white surface of the halibut, which is the under portion when the fish is in the 
water, but is invariably turned upward after it is taken on deck; this method being adopted to 
prevent the blood from settling on that side and thus making the fish look dark colored or gray. 
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The George’s fishermen frequently bleed their halibut by making a cut across the tail. This is 
also done to make the fish look white, but we have not known of this method ever having been 
adopted by the trawlers. The halibut are dressed and iced in the same manner as elsewhere; the 
separation of the fish caught by each man takes place after the vessel reaches port, those belonging 
to each “lot” being selected by their respective marks. The above methods of capture by hand- 
lines, which are common to the George’s cod-fishermen, who only catch halibut incidentally, have 
beeu adopted by the handliners, which, about 1876~77, engaged exclusively in the halibut fishery 
off the eastern slope of George’s Bank. 


6. THE MANNER OF DRESSING AND ICING THE HALIBUT ON THE VESSEL. 


THE GLOUCESTER METHOD.—A crew of men engaged in “dressing down” a deck of halibut are 
always clothed in “oil-skins” or rubber jacket and trousers. Five of the men—the two “cutters,” 
the two “blooders,” and the “iver”—tie their oil or rubber jacket sleeves tight around their wrists 

“with rope yarns to keep their other clothing free from the gurry and slime. And in rough weather 
(occasionally at other times) the oil-trousers’ legs are tied tightly around the boots to prevent the 
water with which the deck is often filled from wetting the feet and legs of the fishermen. Two of 
them, with sharp knives, begin to cut. Grasping the halibut by the gills with the left hand, they 
haul the fish’s head up from the deck; one quick stroke of the knife separates the gills from the 
head at the throat; another stroke severs the gills from the napes; another rips the fish down the 
belly, and two more cuts and a quick yank with the left hand take the gills and entrails out. Now 
the “blooder” grabs the halibut, and, sitting or kneeling on deck, hauls the fish toward him with 
his left’ hand, while with his right, which is bare, he pulls the ovaries or spermaries from their 
cavities and the blood from the back-bone with a quickness that would surprise a novice. Then 
the “scrub gang” takes the fishin charge. There are two gangs and three men in each. One man 
armed with two iron gaffs hooks one of these into the head of the fish and the other into its nape, 
and holds it up and open while the scrubber, with a broom specially prepared for this purpose, , 
serubs off any loose blood, slime, &c., which may be Jeft on the backbone and in the spawn cavities 
by the blooder. One man stands by with a draw-bucket full of water, and when the “scrubber” 
sings out “water” he souses it into the fish and completely rinses him out. Now the halibut is 
clean and ready to go into the hold, and directly the cry comes up from the ice-house crowd, 
“Heave down your halibut!” In obedience to this order one of the deck gang, who is generally 
known as the “idler,” takes a gaff, and hooking one fish in the head and another in the tail, as the 
case may bé, hauls them over the hatch, letting them fall down. They strike with a dull thud on 
the floor of the ice-house, where they are taken in charge by the men below and finally disposed 
of. In the ice-house there are three men hard at work. One is pounding ice with a wooden beetle 
or mallet; another, the “icer,” is in one of the pens placing the halibut in tiers and filling the 
cavities, where the entrails, gills, &c., were taken out, with fine ice. When he gets a tier prepared 
in this manner he throws some ice, with a shovel, around their heads and the sides of the pen, but 
none on top of the fish, and then begins another tier. The third man reaches him the halibut and 
ice until the pen is full enough, when the fish are covered with from 6 to 12 inches of ice, according 
to the season. A layer of pounded ice is put under the bottom tier of fish in each pen, the thick- 
ness of this layer depending somewhat on the season, more ice, of course, being i aa in summer 
than when the weather is cold. 

THE NEw LONDON METHOD.—The New London halibut catchers have a somewhat different 
method. “In the first place,” said one of them, “we leave one tier of block ice in the bottom 
of the pen, if the ice does not exceéd 8 inches in thickness. The first tier of fish is laid on 
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this, and every layer of halibut is covered with 4 inches of fine ice, previous to which the bellies 
and heads are also filled with the finest ice. The fish are packed in the pens in the same manner 
as by Gloucester fishermen—half a tier heads out, the other half heads in toward the vessel’s 
side, and overlapping each other; but on these vessels more care is observed to prevent the tails 
or any other portion of them coming in contact with the wood of the sides of the pens or the ceiling 
of the vessels. After the pens are filled the fish are covered with ice varying from 6 to 12 inches 
in thickness. All, or at least most, of the sound fishermen pack their halibut square, next to the 
side of the vessel, and not to conform to the shape of the bilge, filling in behind the fish with ice.” 
It is claimed that halibut packed in this manner can be kept in good condition from three to 
five weeks, and the New London men think there is considerable advantage in cleaning the fish 
with scrubbing-brushes or brooms that are made of coir, which they believe is far better for this 
work than the hickory and oak brooms in common use by the Gloucester fishermen. The advan- 
tages that might be derived from having different scrubbing-brooms, and in adopting the method 
(in summer) of putting a layer of unbroken ice in the bottom of a pen, is worthy of the careful 
consideration of all interested in this business ; but the experience of the Gloucester fishermen has 
taught them that no beneficial results can be obtained by putting ice between tiers of fish; indeed, 
it is believed that halibut so iced will soon grow “sour.” : 
EARLY METHODS.—The fishermen who first went to George’s for halibut did not “blood” the 
fish or scrub them, thinking it would be an inj ury instead of a benefit. Instances have occurred 
where a full fare has been caught in one day on that bank, and a fair and strong breeze springing 
up about the time the day’s fishing was completed, the halibut were thrown into the hold and taken 
to market (either Boston or Gloucester) before they were dressed. At such times the passage was 
usually made in less than twenty hours, and the weather was too rough to take the fish on deck. 
In the beginning of the George’s fishery the halibut were simply eviscerated and thrown in the hold, 
on the stone ballast; but as it was found that those underneath, when treated in this manner, had 
a “jammed up” appearance the fishermen next resorted _to the expedient of driving spikes and 
ring-bolts on the side of the hold, just under the deck, and to these the first fish were hung up by 
their tails. The next expedient tried was to keep them alive in well-smacks, after which came the 
ice and the present system of keeping fish by refrigeration. At first, however, no attempt was 
made to ice halibut, as that term is now understood, they being simply thrown down on the plat- 
form of the hold, the fishermen of that day believing that a small amount of ice stored in one part 
of the ice-house, to “keep the fish cool,” was all that was necessary for their preservation. They 
were firmly convinced that halibut would soon spoil if packed in ice in the style of the present day. 


7. THE RUN FOR THE MARKET. 


In the chapter on the dangers to which the fishermen and their vessels are exposed consider- 
able space was devoted to describing the peculiar risks taken by the halibut fishermen in running 
from the fishing grounds to the market, and in the logs of two voyages, which are appended to 
this chapter, are mentioned a series of experiences such as are ordinarily met with every winter by 
the crew of every Gloucester halibut vessel. 

As has already been remarked, no class of fishermen take greater risks than those of whom we 
are now writing. The vessel once loaded with fish everything is made subordinate to the desire 
to reach home in as short time as possible. There is a strong emulation between the crews of the 
different vessels, each desiring to get the biggest trip of fish in the shortest time; the professional 
reputation of the skipper and the crew as well as their profits depend upon accomplishments of this 
kind. In addition to this motive there is the still stronger one of getting to market in advance of 
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other vessels which may be on the bank at the same time, and thus be able to dispose of the cargo 
of fish at a higher price than could be realized if several vessels arrived together. The average 
length of a run from the Grarfd Bank to Gloucester, a distance of 800 miles, is, in the winter, about 
eight days, excepting under specially unfavorable circumstances. Some winters there is a constant 
succession of heavy northerly and westerly gales, in which case a vessel will take a longer time to 
make the ran. On one occasion, in the winter of 1875, the schooners Howard, J. 8. Presson, and 
William H. Foye, were from fifteen to seventeen days making the passage, and many others were 
fully as long in getting home; one vessel, the schooner S. H. Putnam, of Beverly, engaged in the 
fresh-halibut fishery that winter, took forty-two days to complete her homeward passage. One of 
the shortest runs home from the Grand Bank, which is on record, occupied five days only, although 
the passage to the bank from Gloucester has been frequently made in a little over four days, the 
prevalence of strong westerly winds in winter favoring an eastern run, but retarding a vessel bound 
home from the bank. : 

In summer, a few of the vegsels carry two topmasts, and light sails to correspond. When there 
is a leading wind all sail is crowded on, and there are few finer nautical scenes than that of a full- 
rigged halibut schooner running for market in a brisk breeze. > 


8. DISPOSITION OF THE CATCH. 


UNLOADING AND PACKING FOR SHIPMENT.—On the arrival of a halibut vessel at Gloucester, 
she is anchored in the harbor, and the skipper, having gone ashore, visits the offices of the several 
halibut companies, taking offers for his fish at so much per pound for white, so much for gray, and 
so much for sour. It often happens, though, that the fish are sold “right through,” that is, for a 
fixed price for all sweet fish, and occasionally the halibut are bought so that the dealers take all at 
one price per pound, and assume the risk of any being unfit for market. Sometimes there is a 
competition between the buyers, and then the cargo is sold to the highest bidder. At other times, 
however, the companies pool their interests and fix a price which the fishermen must accept, since, 
in such eases, nothing can be dove but to submit to the dictation of the combination. Formerly, 
the “hawkers,” as the halibut buyers are called, when anxious to buy a vessel’s cargo, were accus- 
tomed to go off in boats and meet the schooners as they came in the harbor; at present this is 
rarely done. The cargo having been sold the vessel is hauled up to the wharf. 

The unlading of a halibut vessel is a very interesting operation to any one to whom it is novel. 
The schooner having been hauled up to the wharf of one of the halibut companies, the hatches are 
opened and a strong tackle is attached to the fore and main staysail-halyards and adjusted over 
one of the hatches. Two or three men are stationed in the hold. The fish are “ broken out of the 
pens” and dragged beneath the hatch, and each one has a “strap” of buoy line fastened around the 
slender part of its tail. This strap is about 3 feet long, with the ends spliced together to form a 
ring. This is dexterously fastened to the tail in a kind of slip-noose ; by passing one bight through 
the other and into the loose part a hook from the hoisting tackle is easily caught. Three or four, 
or even more, fish are thus attached to the same hook, and then the pendant, slimy group is hoisted. 
Now a similar hook attached to another rope on the wharf, called an “outhauler,” is thrown 
down and fastened into the eye of one of the fishes, which are both hoisted and hauled on to the 
wharf at the same time. As the fish are lifted and pulled to the wharf thghoisters suddenly let 
go and the halibut fall sprawling over the floor of the fish-house. Here a sturdy gang armed with 
gaff-hooks are waiting. The fish are culled into grades, and either the white or gray ones, as the 
case may be, are tossed into a tray pendant from a pair of large-steelyards. Their weight ascer- 
tained, they are dumped again on the floor, their heads eut off, and then they are ready for pack- 
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ing. Other men with gaffs seize them and drag them over the slippery floor to the end of the 
building. Here a stout spruce or pine box is waiting, standing on platform scales. One by one 
the fish are lifted into the box, and a shovelful of ice is poured into the abdominal cavity. The 
box is filled, its weight noted and marked in large figures in one corner, and then it is transferred 
to wooden rollers and handed over to the carpenter, who nails the cover on, using a peculiar instru- 
ment, very appropriately called a ‘‘devil’s claw,” if we accept the idea that the devil has an 
unyielding clutch. 

If, as frequently happens, the fish are taken from the vessel, weighed, and beheaded faster 
than they can be boxed, they are dragged aside and thrown in heaps according to the several 
grades. It is not an uncofmmon thing to see 30,000 to 40,000 pounds of halibut piled up on the 
floor of a large packing establishment, and in some instances a much larger quantity is heaped 
together. 

When taking out halibut the average rate of progress is from 7,000 to 10,000 pounds an hour; 
the speed depends somewhat on the height of the tide. “The best, time we ever made,” says Mr. 
John F. Bickford, foreman of the Atlantic Halibut Company, “ was in the summer of 1878 when 
we took a-trip of 103,000 pounds of halibut out of the schooner William Thompson in 9 hours and 
15 minutes, and had an hour’s nooning out of the time. The actual time at work was a little more 
than 8hours.” These fish were bought “right through,” and, being in good order, needed no culling, 
and consequently could be handled very rapidly. 

A fall working gang in the building is eleven men, all told. These are divided as follows, 
namely: A weigher (who is usually the foreman), the culler and assistant at the scale, the header, 
a man to haul the fish away, three men boxing and weighing the fish, two men nailing the boxes 
and wheeling them away, and one man grinding ice. One of the “ boxers” assists the “ ice-grinder” 
in dragging away the baskets of ice, &c. With a gang like this at work boxing, the fish can be 
put up ready for shipment nearly as fast as they are usually taken out of a vessel. The boxes 
hold an average of 425 pounds of halibut. | 

Mr. B. W. Griffin, culler at the New England Halibut Company’s establishment, and Mr. 
Thomas Tarr, foreman of the same, gave the following information : 

“We take out anywhere from 8,000 to 10,000 pounds of halibut an hour, under ordinary 
circumstances; generally more if the chance is favorable. The best we ever did was in 1878, when 
we took a trip of 42,000 pounds out of the George P. Whitman in an hour and three-quarters. 
With a full gang at boxing, which includes six men—three boxers, two nailers, and one ice-grinder— 
we can box, ready for shipment, 40,000 pounds of halibut in four hours, but in some instances we 
do even better than this. Some years ago, the schooner Wm. T. Merchant came in with a trip of 
halibut that had been sold to arrive, at a high price, and we were anxious to get the fish on the 
market. She hauled alongside of the wharf at 5 o’clock p. n., and at 9 p. m. we had her trip of 
50,000 pounds boxed and all on the steamboat wharf, ready for shipment.” 

It seems appropriate in this place to allude to the system of “ culling fish” which is in practice 
among the merchants of Gloucester who buy fresh halibut from the fishermen. They have estab- 
lished three grades of halibut, known as “ white,” “ gray,” and “sour”; the white halibut are those 
which have their under sides immaculate, the gray halibut are those whose under sides are more or 
less tinged with gray,pr drab, while the sour halibut are those which are slightly tainted in the 
vicinity of the abdominal cavity. The largest halibut are almost invariably gray. The price allowed 
to the fishermen for gray halibut is considerably less than that for ‘‘ white,” frequently not more than 
one-half. The price of sour halibut, again, is considerably less than that of gray. For instance, 
when white halibut sell for 5 cents per pound, gray will sell for from 3 to 34 cents per pound, 
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and sour for from 13 to 2 cents per pound. The distinction between sour halibut and that which 
is not sour is doubtless a valid one, but that between white and gray is of little importance, since, 
in the hands of the retail dealers, there is seldom, if ever, any difference in price. There is no 
reason why the gray halibut, as they are called, should not be exactly as firm in flesh and deli- 
vate in flavor as the white. The distinction was first made by the Gloucester Halibut Com- 
pany, established in 1848, in order to avoid the carrying out to the letter of their coutracts with 
the fishermen, and since that time it has uniformly been made use of, to the disadvantage of the 
fishermen. It is not our intention to criticise’ the motives of the halibut merchants in this respect, 
but simply to call attention to the fact that the existence of an arbitrary distinction of this sort is 
extremely unfortunate, since it gives to the capitalists the opportunity of treating the fishermen 
with great injustice. The cullings are made entirely by the purchaser and the fishermen have no 
right to criticise their judgment, and no right to appeal. The manner of culling is varied arbitra- 
rily, from time to time, in accordance with the necessities of the buyers. At times a very large 
percentage of the catch of a vessel will be counted as gray, or even as sour, and paid for at reduced 
rates. Ifthe terms of the bargain previously made with the fishermen were justly carried out, the 
value would be very much greater tlian that which was actually paid for the fish. We do not 
deny that the buyers feel some necessity for some such safety-valve as this in the present condi- 
tion of the halibut fishery, since sometimes eight or ten large cargoes of fish are brought in at one 
time, glutting the market to an uncontrollable extent;* at the same time some more equitable means 
of regulating the price in accordance with the supply is very much to be desired. Under exist- 
ing circumstances, perhaps the most desirable remedy would be the appointment of some inspector 
who would cull the fish in accordance with some uniform rule, thus doing away with the feeling of 
injustice which is constantly felt by the fishermen. In the winter of 1878 the feeling against this 
system of culling was so strong among the owners and masters of the Massachusetts halibut ves- 
sels in Gloucester, that an attempt was made to organize a company of fishing firms, which should 
take the matter of handling the fresh halibut into its own hands. This, however, was unsuccessful, 
owing to the lack of unanimity among the fishing capitalists. The manner of weighing the halibut 
is also open to objection of the same kind. Fish are bought from the vessels with their heads on 
and weighed, and 14 per cent. of the total weight is deducted, this being supposed to represent 
the weight of the heads. This percentage, however, is considerably too large; then, too, the 
weighing is done by the purchaser with beam scales, and the fishermen complain that undue advan- 
tage is taken by the weighers. The employment of some impartial person as weigher would do 
much to allay the dissatisfaction felt and expressed by the halibut fishermen. 


9. FINANCIAL PROFITS AND EXTENT OF THE FISHERY. 


THE LAY.—The “Jay,” or division of the proceeds of the voyage, is given in detail in the 
chapter on “ Lays and Outfits.” Briefly stated it is as follows: From the gross receipts of money 
‘obtained from the sale of the fish are deducted certain “stock ” charges, these embracing expense 
for ice, bait, towing by steam-tug, woolen nippers, &c. The balance is called the “net” stock, and 
this is equally divided, the vessel receiving one-half, while the other half, after charges for splitting 
wood, filling water, medicine chest, tarring rigging, painting spars, and one-half of 1 per cent. for 
widows’ and orphans’ fund, are deducted, is divided equally between the members of the crew, 
the captain and cook included. In addition to his share obtained by this division he captain 
receives a percentage on the net stock, this being usually 4 per cent., though in some cases a 


*This statement applies more particularly to the fishery previous to 1881, at which time a larger fleet was employed 
and more fish were taken than at present (1885); nevertheless what is said of the method of culling and Pmeighing 
halibut applies equally well now, and it is not less objectionable now than in former years. 
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higher rate is paid to favorite skippers. The cook also generally makes extra pay, since he is 
entitled to half of any fish he may catch on a hand-line, or short trawl set from the vessel, and 
also, in some instances, has been permitted to save and sell for his own benefit the swim-bladders 
of the hake ( Phycis) captured on the trawl-lines set for halibut. This latter privilege is now, how- 
ever, rarely accorded. 

The owners of the vessel must fit her with all material for the proper prosecution of the 
voyage, including food, gear, &c., their profit being the difference between the expense so incurred 
and their half of the proceeds of the voyage. 

Tue “sToCck” OF THE GLOUCESTER HALIBUT FLEET IN 1880.—The following list shows the 
net stock-of the vessels composing the fresh-halibut fleet of Gloucester in 1880: 


Vessels in the Gloucester halibut fleet in 1880, with a statement of the net stock of each. 


Name of vessel. Net stock, Name of vessel. Net stock. 

Augusta H. Johnson. ........0--- essence ee eee ce ceeeeee $14, 650 00 || Laura Neleon........-..---2eeeee rece ee eeeee ene eeeeee $19, 700 00 
Alice M. Williams ...... 2.0222 2-0-0e cece eee e eee eeeeeeee 16, 600 00 || Lizzie ..........-- IE Oe ers Scots 11, 300 00 
Bessie Somes .....-- 22-2. ecnnee cceececcecsencencenesens 16,116 38 || Mary F. Chisholm 11, 033 78 
Chester R. Lawrence ..-.2.--0-02-ccene sees eee nnceceeee 11, 413 76 || Nathaniel Webster .....-.......c0eseecceenceccnenereee 12,000 00 
David A. Story ......-s0sseceeeeeeee iain 18, 708 84 || Notice. ... 222.20... eee ene n eee eee e tenn e nese eeeeees 10, 000 00 
Epes Tarr .......2.0-.2000 Seeersearccetetecteasnnes 13, 800 50 || Plymouth Rock. ate . 10, 900 00 
Frederic Gerring ...... z socio eo ceepens 14,487 24 || Polar Wave ....-.-.-2-----s00--eeeeeeeeeenere er eeeeee 14, 322 00 
Gatherer....-.....-- ceeseeulenceatiown 17, 234 00 || Procter Brothers 9, 821 14 
G. P. Whitman .. - 10, 003 84 || Thresher ‘i 8,136 73 
Grace L, Fears ....--......02-c0ece0 i 12,155 26 || Wachusett....-...-.....2- 0. eee e cence eee ene nee enna 15,110 23 
Guy Cunningham.... .............. wee ane 16, 500 00 || Willie M. Stevens *........-.....cee cece seen ee erences ~ 20,959 06 
Isaac A, Chapman...........-sscenescnenen sense ceeree 19, 846 45 


* The gross stock of the last-named vessel, the amount her fish sold for, was $22,107.35; the crew shared to each man $706.06. As will 
pe seen, the Gloucester halibut fleet was much smaller in 1880 than in 1879, numbering only twenty-three vessels against forty-eight schooners 
in the latter year. 


An addition of about $1,000 to $1,200 to the net stocks given will show approximately the 
amount obtained for each vessel’s catch. The Procter Brothers and Thresher made only six trips 
each for halibut, being employed elsewhere or hauled up the remainder of the year. The stock 
given is that realized from the sale of halibut. ° 

RECEIPTS OF “HALIBUT IN 1878.—The following detailed statement of the amount of fresh 
halibut landed at Gloucester, Mass., for the year 1878, by vessels engaged in the fishery from that 
place, will give a fair idea of the catch and value of halibut during the several months of the year: 


Month. Gross weight. pe tae aS er Total value. 
pound. 
Pounds. Pounds. 

January ....-....eee ee eee 847, 694 299, 017 $. 0905 $27, 166 05 
MODPOREY cvecevascscreenes 1, 359, 0380 1, 168, 766 - 0226 26,475 82 
Moreh jcccesccscnsecesss. 1, 531, 258 1, 316, 882 - 0287 37, 820 08 
April .... o 1, 817, 916 1, 563, 408 . 0203 D1, 474 62 
May ..... aah a 817, 075 702, 685 . 0323 22, 687 36 
J Utiesezswesseneexes awe 1, 081, 022 929, 679 . 0285 26,505 32 
DOLY cxsenareasevswer. se 1, 261, 330 1, 084, 744 . 0228 24, 685 24 
AMBOR onsnccscncaccncases 821, 902 706, 836 0257 18,173 08 
September ...............- 894, 080 768, 909 . 0261 20, 047 52 
October. ... Bs 718, 186 617, 640 . 0317 19, 582 48 
November ...........-.... 278, 872 235, 530 - 0648 15, 266 46 
December ..........--.-+- 818, 852 274, 213 . 0526 14, 418 10 

DOU ei vadaecctd one 11, 242, 218 9, 668, 307 . 0294 284, 302 13 


Add to the above quantity the halibut landed at Boston by Gloucester vessels, estimated at 
1,125,000 pounds gross weight, and valued at about $28,500, and we have the total catch of the 
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Gloucester fleet 12,367,218 pounds, gross, valued at $312,802.13. The market weight is found by 
deducting 14 per cent. for the heads. 

HALIBUT PURCHASED, BY THE New ENGLAND FisH Company, 1873 To 1878.—The fol- 
lowing statement of the amount of fresh halibut bought, during a series of years, at Gloucester, 
Mazss., by one firm, the New England Fish Company, from vessels engaged in the fishery from that 
place, is of interest in this connection: 


Net weight, 

after deduct-| Average 

Year. Gross weight.| ing 14 per value Total value. 
cent. for per pound. 
heads. 

Pounds. Pounds. : 
1873 ....2ecceeee------| 8, 647,142 8, 136, 542 0612 | $192,141 94 
1874.....--.---- vémnees 3, 473, 995 2, 987, 636 - 059 176, 226 19 
: Wi vessawwacemaere nese 3, 368, 696 2 897,079 «0512 148, 519 59 
1816 ecnenw encoun conics 3, 988, 811 8, 430, 378 044 152,148 27 
W877 ..eee-.eeeeeeeeeee-| 3,302,112 2, 839, 817 0415 | 117, 906 70 
W818 seacsseccasseeceers 6, 216, 492 5, 346, 184 0302 | 161, 514 60 


Each year ends March 1. This firm represented seventeen wholesale Boston firms and seven 
at New York in the year ending March 1, 1878; previously Boston firms alone. Seventy-five per 
cent. of the above shipments from Gloucester in 1877~’78 were to Boston and 25 per cent. to New 
York. The shipments in fhe preceding year were mostly to Boston. In 1878, 2,112,581 pounds of 
fresh halibut were sold by the New England Company to “cutters” in Gloucester for smoking. 

LARGEST STOCK.—The Cape Ann Advertiser of March 24, 1882, contains the following account 
of the largest halibut trip ever made, so far as financial results are concerned. It says: “The best 
halibut fare received at this port for several years was landed Wednesday (March 22) by schooner 
Grace L. Fears, Capt. Nathaniel Greenleaf. Her fare was taken by the Atlantic Halibut Company, 
and she weighed off 98,825 pounds halibut and 3,000 pounds codfish, 101,825 pounds in all, stock- 
ing $6,016.60. Her crew shared $206.30. The cook’s share was $253.94. She was gone five weeks 
and one day, during which time she was frozen up for eight days at Canso. This is the largest 
stock ever made on a halibut trip, although larger fares have been received several years ago.” 

SUCCESSFUL TRIPS IN 1874~’75.—We are indebted to Messrs. Clark & Somes, of Gloucester, 
for the following detailed account of some of the most successful years’ work accomplished by, 
schooners employed by them in the Bank halibut fishery: 


° SCHOONER F. W. HOMANS. 
Gross Gross Gross Gross 
1874. weight. | stock. 1874. weight. | stock. 
Pounds. | Dollars. Pounds. | Dollars. 
PADOEEY Bh cn cee nnnreesenenesenieenenanieens® 20,364.) 1,845 60 |) September 23 sine smcriwiwed.cccrnnnnesennvesns 21, 982 1,456 94 
MaGChS wwienaccemusansndinns wuanactiorennesies ovens 61,859 | 2,846 90 || November 6 ..s.ccciswexsusnwis ewewenaennne ads 50, 998 2,589 19 
MATCH 27 icaecae citindsie dansiaiaieiat-sicimin areca sinsinsatss 73, 820 2,856 82 || December 12 .............eeee eee eee e ne cen ees 22, 475 1, 802 37 


55,023 | 2, 836.72 
62,500 |- 1,225 06 
39,603 | 1,293 28 


Total. 0 cc occcsussuwseveessiwenveseeenens 399, 214 18, 702 88 


SCHOONER LIZZIE K. CLARK. 


SONUALY 22) < nesses seme sieeyeaiswrineneeeeaneanines 23, 551 DOC -18 || AMSUBE WD cca ncrsmarein cawtrnsnccmncnescee swans 41, 786 1,187 91 
PODLWALY 27 cis sicicinis ts ccia ve cece swccoececsee cece 55, 087 8,493 74 || September 15 ---| 40,199 3,340 20 
PASEO TE, con cdcacienn Kona opanees eaaaadtaeee 85, 810 4,726 50 || November 3 .icsicwicicseccnwvsedasastarseniasna 26, 363 1,414 70 
AW Tl oon ceenarena vices cavGensunkicrnece reds 53, 733 2,259 05 || November 28 11, 809 379 93 
MOY: 20 eso iaia'sicisie's srcteiirereisteistansiaaicie sinteeleaisiaecroree aaisie 4 

y slid (seed AD dacs ncnacenea ciara matoaastdcesnne 418,111 | 19, 088 82 


FURS BOs. sasardniicacurtdasiessebacivarwcoamutcicd 50,364 | 1,623 99 
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SCHUONER JOHN S. PRESSON. 


Gross Gross Gross 
1875. a stouk. 1875. weight. stock. 
Pounds. | Dollars. Pounds. | Dollars. 

62,210 | 4,144 99 || August 27...... 191, 206 5,814 90 


97, 313 3,138 58 || November 22 *141,113 3,735 67 


74,189 | 2,703 89 Pokal je Owls Oe AO eas 651,731 | 21, 785 99 
85,700 | 2,247 96 


- SCHOONER LIZZIE K. CLARK. 


24,178 | 1,709 56 || August—......-....c2scecelesececeecneeeceeee 43,348 | 8,481 98 


18,135 | 1,573 70 || September 27............-ceseeeeeeeeeeeeeceeee 43,606 | 4,469 49 
40,957 | 2,953 64 || November 5.........22..00e-ceceeeceneseeseees 7, 970 708 47 
20,418 | 1,022 43 Motel otto Aer eas 260,316 | 18,186 48 
19, 14 561 27 i 


42,190} 2,410 94 


SCHOONER GERTIE E. FOSTER. 


38, 110 8,302 18 |) Septet ber 10..ss-avenressascrswesneeee anewee 86, 051 2,912 37 
118, 646 3, 937 66 || October 7 ...... 102, 906 3,496 59 
39, 965 1, 667 40 || November 16... 29, 826 1, 331 03 


64,626 | 2,241 06 || December 9 ........22.02ceeeeeseeeceeeeeeeeeee 24,036 | 2, 860 36 
83,614 | 2, 883 78 Ma bale cela rede tigate levee ot 666,168 | 27,470 53 
83,888 | 2, 767 10 
4 
SCHOONER CHESTER R. LAWRENCE. 
21,722 | 2,230 96 |] November 5 .....-..cecseceeecccccceececeeeceee 96,556 | 3, 094 66 
130,046 | 4,708 29 |] December 1] .......-----.eeeee--ceeeeeeecceees 24,090} 41, 893 12 


.--| 129,688 | 3, 633 71 
.| *138,887 | 3, 824 97 
*170,144 | 4,738 45 


624,090} 24,124 16 


*Cod. 


HALIBUT FARES FROM 1831 TO 1877.—The following items are quoted from Cape Ann news- 
papers of various issues during the last half century: 

1831.— Good Luck.—The schooner Nautilus, Wonson, of this port, in one week caught and 
sold 136 halibut. Time occupied in taking them, twelve hours.”—(G@loucester Telegraph, March 
12, 1831.) 

1839.—* The schooner Majestic, Edgar, of this port, returned on Saturday evening from a 
cruise to the George’s with upwards of 100 halibut. This is believed to be the first successful trip 
ever made to the Banks, within the month of February, by any vessel belonging to Gloucester. 
Since Sunday some dozen or more vessels have sailed and others are ready and actively preparing 
for the spring business. Owing to the poor success which has attended the mackerel fishery for 
several years past, it is probable that fewer vessels will be engaged in that pursuit the coming 
season than Gloucester has had employed in it for the last quarter of a century.”—(Gloucester 
Telegraph, February 27, 1839.) 

1846.— Three vessels, schooners Mount Vernon, Oregon, and Clarissa Story, sailed on 
Thursday for George’s Bank after halibut. They are the first this season.”—(Gloucester Telegraph, 
January 17, 1846.) 

1848.—“ Fresh Halibut.—The first trip of halibut this season arrived on Monday from George’s 
Bank in the schooner Centurion, Captain Bailey. Captain B. was absent ten days, and obtained 
about 100 halibut and a quantity of fish (codfish). No vessel has ever been after halibut at so 
early a period previous to this.” — (Gloucester Telegraph, January 5, 1848,) 
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The remarkable increase in the importance of this fishery during the past eighteen years may 
perhaps best be illustrated by quoting the following paragraph from the Cape Ann Advertiser of 
January 16, 1863, and cowparing it with what follows: 

‘The schooner Marengo, from Western Banks, arrived at Gloucester with 17,000 pounds of 
halibut, which sold for $1,300. The schooner William Parkman, with 11,000 pounds, selling for 
$900, and the Madame Rolland, with a trip amounting to $600, making a gross amount of $2,800 
for the three trips. This,” remarks the editor, “‘is what we call doing the thing up brown.” 

We will now compare the big trips above mentioned with the following references to other 
large fares during the last twelve years, as recorded in the Cape Ann Advertiser: 

“The schooner Daniel McFee arrived at Gloucester May 4, 1860, with 45,000 pounds of halibut, 
which sold for $1,125. 

“ The schooner Cyniska arrived May 10, 1860, finn Western Banks, with 40,000 pounds. 

“The schooner Mohenie arrived February 3, 1860, from George’s Bank with 13,000 pounds of 

halibut, which sold for $1,240,” 

In April, 1867, schooner Aphrodite arrived at Gloucester from Western Bank and landed one 
of the most profitable trips ever made by a Gloucester vessel. She was absent twenty days, and 
brought in 41,000 pounds of halibut and 2,000 pounds of codfish, the gross stock amounting to 
$4,246.37. Net stock, $4,126.72. The crew shared $171.51 apiece. There had been larger fares 
brought in up to this time, but never so large an amount of money realized from the sales, halibut 
then being very scarce and commanding a good price. 

A trip of’ 80,000 pounds of halibut was brought to Gloucester in May, 1867, by schooner 
Flying Fish. 

The schooner James G. Tarr arrived at Gloucester in July, 1867, from the Grand Bank with 
140,000 weight of halibut and codfish. There were upward of 100,000 pounds of halibut weighed 
off, the largest amount up to that time ever landed from a single fare. The vessel stocked about 
$4,000. 
' The Cape Ann Advertiser of May 29, 1868, says: “Schooner Mary G. Dennis, which arrived 

from Western Banks last week, brought in 75,395 pounds of halibut, and 9,950 pounds of codfish. 
Her net stock amounted to $3,604.85, and the crew shared $143.85 eacl. Time absent, four 
weeks.” 

The same paper for June 19, 1868, says: ‘“ Schooner Montana, Welsh, arrived from a four weeks’ 
cruise to the Grand Banks last week, with 95;773 pounds of halibut and 2,250 pounds of codfish, 
the net stock amounting to $3,265. The Montana, in her two trips to the Grand Banks, has 
stocked $6,000.” And the Advertiser of July 24, in the same year, says: “Schooner Montana 
arrived from her third trip to the Grand Banks on Friday last, with 65,227 pounds of halibut and 
2,100 pounds of codfish, her net stock amounting to $2,329.02. The Montana has stocked in her 
five trips $10,311.02, which is the highest net stock made this season by any Gloucester vessel.” 

' The Cape Ann Advertiser of September 24, 1869, says: “Schooner C. B. Manning, of this 
port, which arrived from the Grand Banks on Sunday, brought in 49,000 pounds of halibut and 
14,000 pounds of codfish, having been absent but four weeks. The halibut were sold for $12 and 
$8 per hundred-weight, her net stock amounting to $4,033.44. Crew shared $116.06 each. 

In 1869, the ‘schooner Sarah P. Ayer, Captain Thurlow, owned by Dennis & Ayre, stocked 
$4,251 from a trip of thirty-five days. This was one of the biggest trips of that time. In five 

‘trips that year she stocked $12,000. In 1871 the schooner Mary G. Dennis, owned by Dennis & 
Ayre, brought in 116,000 pounds of halibut, which sold for $2,400. 
The schooner Lizzie K. Clark, of Gloucester, Capt. Edwin Morris, arrived in March, 1874, 
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with 85,810 pounds of halibut, and stocked $4,676. The time of the trip was seventeen days, the 
shortest ever made to the Grand Bank. 

The schooner Ossipee, Captain O’Brien, arrived at Gloucester from the Grand Bank April 6, 
1874, with 90,628 pounds of halibut, the largest cargo of the season. Prices were low, and the 
stock, which amounted to $2,533, was not so large as some made during the previous months. 

Schooner Gertie E. Foster, Captain Morris, which arrived from her first trip to the Grand 
Banks on Monday, September 14, 1874, brought 40,199 pounds of halibut, and sold for 124 cents; 
stocked $3,340.20. 

The Cape Ann Advertiser, December 4, 1874, states that Capt. Edward Morris, who has fol- 
lowed the Grand Bank halibut fishery in the Lizzie K. Clark and Gertie E. Foster, has stocked 
$20,000, the largest stock but one ever made from this port. The largest was made by the Racer, 
Capt. Walter M. Falt, who in 1866 stocked $22,000. In the three years 1873 to 1875, inclusive, 
Captain Morris stocked $64,996.78 in the halibut fishery. 
~The Forest and Stream, March 18, 1875, prints the following: 

“ Schooner Edward Grover, Captain Wheeler, arrived from the Grand Banks on Wednesday 
with 45,000 pounds halibut, having made the trip in three weeks, a remarkably short time consid- 
ering the rough weather.” 

The Forest and Stream, March 25, 1875, states as follows: 

“Schooner Chester R. Lawrence, Capt. Thomas F. Hodgdon, which arrived at Gloucester from 
the Grand Banks on Monday, weighed off 126,566 pounds of halibut and 5,480 pounds of codfish, 
the largest fresh fare ever landed up to that time at this port, and stocked $4,708.20, the fish sell- 
ing for $63 and $3 per hundred-weight for white and gray. On both trips he bas brought in 
147,946 pounds of halibut and stocked $6,892.22.” 

The record of the Centennial while under the command of Captain Murphy is a very remark- 
able one. She sailed from Gloucester on her first trip February 15, 1876, and between that time 
and August 28 made six voyages to the Grand Bank, bringing home about 600,000 pounds or 
fish, caught in from 60 to 150 fathoms of water. She then stopped halibut fishing and went with 
a load of herring to Gottenberg, Sweden. February 25, 1877, she again started halibut fishing, 
and between that time and October made four trips, with the average fares of 100,000 pounds. 

The Cape Ann Advertiser of March 3, 1876, thus records the largest halibut trip from 
George’s Bank: 

“Schooner Pioneer, Captain Osier, from George’s on Monday, February 27, 1876, weighed off 
65,000 pounds of halibut, stocking $2,960.12, which is the largest trip of halibut ever landed from 
George’s. On her former trip she landed 30,000 pounds, stocking $1,107, making an aggregate of 
$4,067.12 for the two trips. These halibut were caught on hand-lines in what is known as deep- 
water George’s fishing, which is from 100 to 150 fathoms in depth, and this is the first season in 
which this kind of fishing has been pursued with any marked success. The cook’s share was $167; 
high-line, $181. Time absent, three weeks.” 

The Advertiser of April 28, 1876, says: ‘“‘ Schooner Epes Tarr, Robert Grant master, left Glou- 
cester, March 28, 1876, put into Halifax, March 31, and sailed April 1 for the Grand Banks. She 
returned Wednesday, April 19, and landed 54,500 pounds of white halibut and 24,442 pounds gray, 
the stock aggregating $3,161. The crew will clear $120 toa man. All her fish were caught in 
four days, and had it not been for the moderate wind on her homeward voyage, which occupied 
nine days, she would have made the quickest trip on record.” 


The same paper of March 28, 1876, records the following: “(Week ending April 28, 1876, 
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halibut trips from the Banks: Carrie P. Morton, 114,540 pounds; Davy Crockett, 99,950 pounds; 
Edwin C. Dolliver, 95,000 pounds; Notice, 70,000 pounds; Howard, 95,000 pounds.” 

May 22, 1877, the schgoner G. P. Whitman, Capt. Jerome McDonald, of Gloucester, arrived 
from the “Gully,” after four weeks’ absence, with 137,510 pounds of halibut, which sold for 
$3,254.54, 

With the exception of the above, the largest cargo of fresb halibut ever brought into Glou- 
cester, and without doubt the largest ever taken, was that brought in by the schooner Centennial, 
Capt. D. C. Murphy, in 1877. The.fare amounted to 137,000 pounds, over 100,000 pounds of which 
were white halibut. These fish were taken on the Grand Bank in latitude 43° 30/ north, longi- 
tude 52° 04’ west, at a depth of 87 fathoms. 

In 1868, schooner William T. Merchant, Capt. Nelson A. McKenney, stocked $4,200 on a fare 
of 48,310 pounds of halibut, caught on a trip of twenty-six days. The same year the Merchant 
caught a fare at Miquelon Beach of 103,450 pounds of halibut, being absent from home twenty- 
five days. , 

The schooner Mary Carlisle, Capt. William Thompson, made nine trips to the Banks in 1871. 
Her catch was 350,188 pounds of halibut and 58,759 pounds of codfish; her net stock amounted 
to $17,275.53 for about eleven months’ work, from December 27, 1870, to November 21, 1871. On 
one trip in the spring she brought in 58,553 pounds of halibut and 6,900 pounds of codfish, her 

net stock reaching the sum of $4,738.75, and her crew sharing $236.25 each from a voyage of 
thirty-four days. She had ten men in her crew, each of whom during the season shared $858.62. In 
three years this vessel stocked a total of $46,871.53, divided as follows: 1869, $17,549; 1870, $12,047; 
1871, $17,275.53. 

The highest stock ever made from a single trip of fresh halibut, until recently, was that of 
schooner N. H. Phillips, Capt. William McDonald, in the fall of 1871. She secured a fare of 47,650 
pounds of halibut and 9,370 pounds of codfish. The gross stock amounted to $5,361. She was 
absent five weeks, and the crew shared $213.42 each. In two trips, both occupying nine weeks, 
she stocked a total of $9,142, and the men shared $363.42 each. 

“The largest amount of halibut ever received in Gloucester in a single week was for the 
week ending February 10, 1881, when the receipts were 740,000 pounds from the Banks and 
122,509 pounds from George’s, 862,500 pounds.” * 
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THE EARLY HALIBUT FISHERY ON GEORGE’s.—In the early part of the present century 
halibut were exceedingly abundant in Massachusetts Bay, and were considered by the fishermen 
to be troublesome pests, as are dogfish at the present time. Their abundance, even as late as 
1837, may be judged from the following account of a fishing trip in the bay quoted from the 
Newburyport Herald by the Gloucester Telegraph of June 3, 1837: “Four men went out fishing 
from Marblehead a few days since, and returned, after an absence of two days, with four hundred 
halibut, for which they obtained $1.50 each, or nearly $600.” The Gloucester Telegraph of March 
22, 1837, contains the following, which is additional evidence of the occasional abundance of halibut 
near the coast: ‘Our hardy fishermen,” says the account, “have been unusually successful in their 
pursuit of this noble fish [halibut] within the past week or two. One boat, we are informed, during 
an absence of only two days, took 15,000 weight.” 

The fishing vessels of Cape Ann at that period were mostly pinkies, or “jiggers,” and chebacco 
boats, or “dog-bodies,” as they were then called; and it was the practice of the fishermen, when 


*Fisherman’s Own Book, p. 30, 
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halibut were troublesome, to string them on a line and hang them over the stern of the vessel. 
Halibut were occasionally brought home, but they were generally thrown away. Before 1825, 
however, a considerable demand for halibut sprang up in Boston, and small vesséls were accus- 
tomed to carry cargoes to that market. The supply of fish on the inshore grounds slowly dimin- 
ished, and about 1830 the announcement that halibut were abundant on George’s Bank led several 
vessels to make trips thither in their pursuit. The present George’s cod fishery sprang up in 
connection with the halibut fishery, the latter being the original inducement for vessels to visit that 
region; and in early days, at the season when halibut occurred on the Bank, it is stated that it 
was often impossible to catch many codfish, if desired, on account of the great abundance and 
voracity of the halibut. The following account of the inception of the halibut fishery on George’s 
is taken from the Fisherman’s Record Book, pages 77 and 78: 

“It is claimed by a large majority of those interested in the fisheries that the schooner 
Nautilus was the first vessel which ever ventured to George’s on a halibut trip. There are others 
who assert that the schooner Remeo is entitled to the claim of being the pioneer schooner in this 
branch of the fisheries. We have made the most careful inquiries, and from one of the crew of 
the Nautilus we obtain the date of her sailing, and several interesting particulars of the trip. We 
could not obtain any date of the sailing of the Romeo, although we interviewed one of her crew. 
He felt confident that there was not many days’ difference in their time of sailing, and was rather 
inclined to the opinion that the Nautilus was the first. Our informant is positive that he is correct 
in his dates, and as he is a man of undoubted veracity, and in the absence of any contradictory 
statements, we publish his narrative. The vessel was commanded by Capt. John Fletcher Wonson, 
recently deceased, one of the most able and careful skippers among those of the olden time. 

“In 1828, while coming home in the Nautilus from Wilmington, N. C., he noticed on the chart 
used on board the vessel a picture of a halibut, under which were printed the words, ‘Good halibut 
grounds here.’ This he remembered, and two years after concluded to give the halibut catching a 
trial. On the 5th of March, 1830, the vessel started out of the harbor on her trip for halibut. 
Among her crew were the following persons, all of whom but the last named are now living: John 
W. Wonson, Nathan F. Wonson, Samuel G. Wonson, Daniel Douglass, and Benjamin Marble. The 
result of this trip was twenty halibut, which were landed, but met with a dull sale. The schooner 
Romeo, Capt. Henry Pew, sailed soon after, and brought in a trip of upwards of 3,000 pounds, 
which were sold for 3 cents per pound. Other vessels soon followed, but the business did not 
amount to much until it had been prosecuted five or six years, when it began to assume consid- 
erable importance and became established as a regular branch of the fisheries. 

“This first trip of the Nautilus came very near being the last of one of her crew, Mr. Marble, 
and gave a little foretaste of the dangers accompanying the vocation. The vessel was lying to, 
the crew having succeeded in finding some halibut, when Mr. Marble launched the dory, and, 
throwing over his anchor, commenced fishing by himself. It was quite moderate, and fhe vessel, 
drifting with the current, was soon some distance off. This was thought nothing of in the excite- 
ment attending fishing, until one of the crew remarked that Marble was about out of sight, and he 
thought it queer that he didn’t row for the vessel, especially as night was coming on and there 
were indications of a storm. All hands then began to talk it over, and thought that something 
must have happened to him. A man was sent aloft to keep the dory in sight, aud a little breeze 
springing up, the vessel was got under way, and they succeeded in reaching him just before the 
darkness and storm came on. It seems that in the hurry of launching the dory he forgot the 
oars, and this accounted for his not attempting to regain the vessel. There lay the oars on the 
vessel’s deck, and not one on board had observed them. If they had, the mystery of Marble’s not 
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attempting to regain the vessel would soon have been solved. Soon after he had been picked up, 
the storm came on in all its fury, a regular George’s blow, with all the accompaniments, which 
would have proved certain death ta any one exposed to its fury in a dory.” 

The above paragraphs are supplemented by the following reminiscences of Mr, Samuel G. 
Wonson: “ Before this time (1830) a good many halibut were taken between Gloucester and Cape 
Cod, especially on the southeastern part of Middle Bank. They were taken to Charlestown, Mass., 
and traded off to the farmers for produce. Mr. George Wonson, father of Samuel G. Wonson, used 
to take a good many in those early times. During the first of the season, before it was time for the 
herring to come in, all fresh fish (halibut were sold fresh then) were taken to Charlestown and 
traded off, alewives being brought back for bait; but later, when herring were plenty and they 
were not obliged to go to Charlestown for alewives, the halibut were cut away, not being landed 
at all, as there was no market nearer than Charlestown. After the first trip of the Nautilus to 
George’s, finding halibut scarce, she made two or three trips off Nausett (Cape Cod), and at times 
found halibut plenty, the fish being sold, as before, to Mr. John Hareling, of Charlestown. Went 
to George’s again in June for cod, but found halibut so plenty that they took a trip of about 130 
fish and run into Salem, where they disposed of part; another portion was sold to parties to take 
to Marblehead, and the remainder thrown overboard, as they could not sell them. They fished in 
from 20 to 50 fathoms, generally on bottom, but at times could take them up in the water. 

“The first smack for bringing in halibut alive was owned by John F. Wonson, and went 
first about 1835 or 1836. ‘These smacks used to carry seven men and average a round trip a week, 
a trip being what the vessel would carry alive, or about 12,000 pounds.” The quickest time of tak- 
ing a trip that he recalls was by anchoring at 10 a. m., and getting under way at sundown with 
14,000 pounds (about 300 fish in number). 

“About 1838,” according to Mr. Wonson, “a little ice was taken by the smack Mount Vernon 
to put in the napes of such fish as might be accidentally killed.” 

The following additional facts concerning the early George’s fisheries have been obtained from 
interviews with Captains William Tarr and John Pew, of Gloucester. These gentlemen, who 
were formerly actively employed as fishermen, were two of the crew of the pinkey Romeo on her 
first trip to George’s Bank in the spring of 1830. This trip of the Romeo was the second made to 
George’s for halibut by a Gloucester vessel, that of the Nautilus being the first. While going out 
of the harbor the former met the latter vessel coming in, having on board only a few halibut. 
The Romeo caught a good fare, and may therefore be given the credit of making the first success- 
ful voyage to George’s for halibut. 

During the first five or six years of the George’s halibut fishery, that is to say, previous to 
1836, the vessels never anchored on the Bank, but “ fished at a drift,” the men fearing the tide 
would run them under if they should be unwise enough to anchor. When halibut were found 
abundant, as was generally the case at that time, it was a common occurrence for a vessel’s crew 
to catch a full fare—12,000 to 15,000 pounds—in one day’s fishing. In some cases, when the fish 
could be caught “pair and pair,” a part of the men would not put out any lines, finding enough to 
do in assisting their shipmates to gaff in the halibut which were hauled up. It often happened, 
too, that halibut which were free would follow those which were hooked to the surface of the 
water, and the fishermen with their gaffs frequently succeeded in catching them. Indeed, it is 
stated by some of the old fishermen that it was not unusual for one-half of the fish to be taken in 
this manner. After the day’s fishing was over the halibut were eviscerated, washed out, but not 
blooded or scrubbed. They were then thrown into the hold on top of the stone ballast, where th 17 
remained until the vessel reached a market. Sometimes, owing to bad weather, the fisherm-n 
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were unable to dress their catch, but had to throw the fish in the hold just as they came from the 
water. Mr. Pew relates an instance of this kind that happened on board of the pinkey Paul Pry, 
which he commanded, in the spring of 1837. The vessel lay at anchor on George’s Bank. Early 
in the morning halibut were found to be very abundant, and, notwithstanding the prevalence ofa 
strong easterly wind and a thick snow storm, the men kept on fishing. The weather was so rough 
that the fish were thrown in the hold as fast as they were caught. After the day’s fishing was 
over, a full fare having been secured, the vessel started for the land. The wind was free for the 
little pinkey, and she was driven along at her utmost speed. Since it continued, however, to blow 
nearly a gale while the passage was being made, the fishermen were unable to take the halibut 
on deck, and consequently carried the fish into Boston without being dressed. 

From 1828, for a period of twenty years, the halibut fishery was carried on almost exclusively 
upon George’s Bank, but after the immense captures of 1847 and 1848, which resulted in the 
establishment of the Gloucester Fishing Company, and its collapse on account of the great over- 
supply of fish, the quantity of halibut on George’s began to fall off rapidly, and after 1850 or 1852 
the fishery ceased to be remunerative. From this time to 1861 the fisheries were prosecuted chiefly 
on the shallow parts of the Seal Island Ground, Brown’s Bank, and Western Bank. More or less 
halibut have, however, always been taken on George’s by the hand-line cod fishermen from Glouces- 
ter, even up to the present time, and’this bank has been resorted to in the spring by the halibut 
trawlers from the ports on Long Island Sound. 

The general character of the fishery upon George’s Bank during the first decade of its exist- 
ence may be appreciated from the following account of what was at the time considered a very 
remarkable trip, as well as from others previously quoted: 

“In March, 1833, Capt. Chester Marr went to George’s Bank in the schooner Clarion. "He left 
Gloucester Harbor on Friday at 1 p. m., and on Sunday at 1 p. m. was again at anchor in the harbor, 
with a fare of 17,000 pounds of fish. From this trip he realized about $500. Two years later he 
brought in a cargo consisting of 17,000 pounds of fresh halibut and 5,000 weight of salted flitches, 
which he sold for $38. Captain Marr began halibut fishing on George’s in 1832. 

“We have succeeded,” writes Mr. George H. Procter in 1873, “in obtaining a carefully compiled 
statement of the doings of the winter fishing fleet on George’s during the season of 1846. There is 
such a contrast between the business then and now that we feel assured the details will be of interest 
to the reader. 

“The entire fleet which followed winter fishing at that time comprised twenty-nine vessels, a8 
follows: Schooners Mount Vernon, Clarissa Story, Oregon, Hosea Ballou, Huntress, Columbia, Ade- 
line, Champion, Union, William Wallace, Hannibal, Clarion, Alabama, Concordia, H. A. Holbrook, 
Canton, Centurion, Constitution, Clinton, Pilot, Richmond, Sarah, Napoleon, Zanoni, William Penn, 
Emerald, Revenue, Cinderella, and Science. Their average measurement was 62 tons [old measure- 
ment]; average value, $2,800, and were considered the staunchest vessels belonging to the port. 
The greater number of these vessels have either been lost or sold from this district. The first ten 
of the above list left for George’s January 5, and averaged five trips each during the season. Their 
net stock amouuted to [a total of] $11,870, and the average net earnings of the vessels were $151.50. 
The largest fares brought in were the first two trips of the William Wallace, Capt. James Pattillo, 
amounting, respectively, to $500 and $610. The arrival of these trips produced quite a sensation, 
and was the theme of conversation in the stores, on the wharves, and on the street. The William 
Wallace was the lucky craft, and to her captain and crew was accorded the honor of being high 
liners of the Georgesmen. She stocked $2,135 for her season’s work. 

‘“‘ The next eleven vessels of the list did not go so early in the season, but deferred their departure 
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till February 6. Their stock was $8,844, and each vessel averaged $128.36 net earnings. The 
remaining eight started March 2 and netted $110 each. The total stock of the fleet to April 15 
amounted to $25,106, and the average share of each man was $62.16. 

“In those days halibut comprised the principal fish caught on George’s, and the amount of 
codfish caught was small. Now it is reversed, and codfish are the most plentiful.” * 


The following additional notes on the early halibut fishery may be of interest: “¢ The schooner 
Alabama, of Gloucester, arrived at this port this morning from George’s Bank, with 140 live halibut. 
—(Gloucester Telegraph, June 16, 1841.) 

“A quick halibut trip—A subscriber informs us that in 1848 the schooner Huntress, Capt. 
Arthur Cain, made a much quicker trip than the one reported in our last issue. She left port on 
Thursday at 11 o’clock, arriving in Boston on the following Monday morning, with 330 halibut, 
having accomplished the trip in less than four days.”—-(Cape Ann Advertiser, July 6, 1866.) 

HALIBUT FISHING IN MASSACHUSETTS Bay.—The following notes on halibut fishing in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay were obtained from Captain N. E. Atwood, of Provincetown: 

Captain Atwood was the first to undertake fishing for halibut in the gully between Race 

. Point and the Middle Bank. This was in 1840, and many very large fish were taken there. On 
the first trip there were ten fishermen on the schooner. It was not good fishing weather, but they 
tried for a short time, one man getting three, one getting two and several getting one fish apiece. 
Altogether, in an hour they took 13 halibut, and finding they could fish no longer bore up and 
went to Boston, where they found they had 2,043 pounds of the largest ever seen. In 1843 they 
began setting trawls. These were 60 fathoms long and had only about a dozen hooks. The 
“scrawl-body,” or ground line, was of 6-thread manila line, such as is called worm line, not much 
larger than cod line, and the hooks were placed 4 or 5 fathoms apart on snoods 4 or 5 feet long. 
One anchor was used at the farthest end of the trawl, while the end nearest at hand was kept 
down by a heavy stone. In 1843 and 1844 Captain Atwood went in his little sloop-smack, the 
Mars, on Nantucket Shoals after halibut. There were many New London smacks there at that 
time. The New London fishermen were very careful to keep the halibut alive and handled them 
with the greatest delicacy. When they had pulled them on deck they would throw a canvas over 
them, and, lying down on them to hold them still, would carefully work the hooks out from their 
mouths and then throw them into the well. When they were fishing in a skiff they would care- 
fully reeve a rope through the gill of each fish they caught and tow them astern of the vessel until 
they were placed alive in the well. It was not convenient to do this way, so Captain Atwood 
and his men killed the halibut, as they supposed, with their clubs and threw them into the well, 
and when they came.to dress them they were all alive. Always after that, when fishing in a well- 
smack, they were in the habit of stunning the fish so that they were apparently limp, and dead, 
but found that they never failed to come to life after they had remained for a time in the water. 

Capt. Epes W. Merchant tells us that at the time of his first acquaintance with the fisheries 
of Massachusetts Bay, from 1810 to 1830, halibut were so plenty that they were considered to be 
an annoyauce. Vessels lying in the bay or on the Middle Bank, fishing for codfish, would often 
string up on a rope, at the stern, all the halibut caught on hooks and keep them there until they 
were ready to go home, in order to prevent them from annoying the fishermen again. They were 
never carried home except as a favor to friends on shore who wanted them.t They first came into 


* Fisherman’s Memorial and Record Book, 1873, p. 69. 

+At the present time, and, indeed, for many years past, halibut have generally been so scarce on the New Eng- 
land coast, more particularly in Massachusetts Bay, that the capture of one or two has been considered a sufficient : 
novelty for the fact to be chronicled in the newspapers, 
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demand about 1830. Capt. Harry Pew, in the pinkey Romeo, and Capt. John F. Wonson, in the 
Nautilus, went in the same year (1830), but he is uncertain which went first. At that time halibut 
were beginning to be scarce in Massachusetts Bay, and as there was always a small demand for 
them in the Boston markets, vessels began to go to George’s after them. The first adventurers 
went in March, but others soon began to go in January. Quite a fleet grew up after two or three 
years, and in 1848 there were sixty-five vessels which brought halibut to the Gloucester Halibut 
Company, which was started in January of that year, and continued in business until the last of 
April, when it suspended operations, the supply exceeding the demand a hundred fold. Sometimes 
there would be twenty vessels, each with 30,000 or 60,000 pounds of halibut in its hold lying at the 
halibut company’s wharf, waiting to unload, while there was no possible sale for any. In warm 
weather the whole fleet went after mackerel, starting about the 4th of July for the Gulf of Saint 
Lawrence. There were certain favorite grounds for the halibut fishing. They used first to make 
the shoals of George’s and then run southeast until they struck the southern slope of the Bank 
sounding, and “trying” as they went. 

Captain Marr is of the opinion that the first trips to George’s after halibut were made in 1828, 
Capt. John F. Wonson, he says, went in March of that year, and Capt. Harry Pew went at about 
the same time. 

Captain Marr first went in March and April, 1832. As early as 1834, vessels were accustomed 
to make their first trips to the Banks after halibut about the 1st of January. For bait they used 
herring, which they caught in gill-nets on the Banks. 

EARLY HALIBUT FISHING BY NEW LONDON VESSELS.—Many New London vessels came to 
George’s as early as 1840. These were small sloops, each with a crew of four men. The following 
statements relative to the early history of the halibut fishery pursued by the New London vessels 
have been obtained from Mr. Tripland. He says that when well-smacks were first employed in 
the halibut fishery from the sound ports the fish were caught with hand-lines from the decks of the 
vessels and immediately put in the well. The halibut were gaffed carefully in the under jaw so 
that they would not be injured enough to cause their death. A stout iron gaff (4-inch iron) 24 to 
3 feet long, with an eye at the top, was used to gaff wild or large halibut, which were hoisted on 
board by a tackle hooked into the eye of the gaff. Shovel-handled gaffs, he says, were also used 
for pulling in halibut, as well as a few with long handles made of saplings. 

The few halibut that died were iced, but little money was, however, realized from the sale of 
these. While live fish brought 6 or 7 cents a pound in the market, those which were dead were 
not worth more than 1 cent to 14 cents a pound, and it frequently happened that a whole fish sold 
for a very insignificant sum. 

Twenty-five to thirty years ago a full fare of halibut could often be taken on George’s in two 
or three slack tides with a crew of five men, all told. A fare for the New London vessels of that 
date would be about 150 to 200 fish, of an average weight of 80 pounds. Halibut were then also 
abundant about Nantucket shoals in spring and early summer, say from March to July, in from 7 
to 35 fathoms of water. On George’s the sound vessels generally fished in 45 to 50 fathoms, except 
when they tried about the Great Southwest Shoal and the Cultivator Shoal, when they generally 
fished in 10 to 15 fathoms. The halibut taken about the shoals were not so large as those caught 
in deeper water, therefore the smackmen did not like to fish there, more particularly as more or 
less danger was attached to being in too close proximity to those shoals. 

When trawling began, about 1858, tigh t- bottomed vessels were substituted for the well smacks. 
The smack George Moon was the last welled vessel employed in halibut fishing from the sound 
ports and on her last trips her well was plugged up. But though the vessels exclusively employed 
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in the halibut fishery are tight bottoms, it not infrequently happens that a welled smack fishing 
for cod off Nantucket may sometimes catch a number of halibut, which are taken to New York alive, 
and, of course, bring a high | price. 

Mr. JoHN FLETCHER WONSON’S RECOLLECTIONS.—Mr. Johu Fletcher Wonson tells us that 
the Gloucester vessels frequently went to New York with fares of halibut in early times, and that 
this practice was kept up as late as 1849 to 1850. Speaking of the abundance of halibut, he also 
tells us that at one time he saw ten of them follow the deep-sea lead to the surface, biting at it. 
He remembers to have taken an ice-bird out of the stomach of a halibut, and at another time 
some mackerel. 

The New London vessels, according to Mr. Wonson, began catching halibut for the New York 
market on George’s somewhere between 1840 and 1845. The New London fishermen cared nothing 
for cod, and the Wonsons often exchanged with them a few halibut for a boat-load of cod. The 
New London fleet was first composed entirely of sloops. Mr. Wonson remembers to have counted 
forty at one time in 1845 or 1846. In 1846 several schooners made their appearance. 

In 1845, and until 1850, Mr. Wonson fished chiefly on the northwest part of the Bank in about 
28 fathoms, though sometimes in 15 or 16 fathoms. One fare of fish was caught inside of the 
breakers on the shoals. For bait, the early halibut fishermen used chiefly herring, caught on the 
Banks. 

RECOLLECTIONS oF W. H. Wonson.—Mr. William H. Wonson, of Gloucester, who was 
engaged in the halibut fishery from 1838 to 1850, and has since been extensively interested in 
halibut smoking, communicated to us the following facts regarding this fishery : 

At that time the fleet was composed of vessels of 50 or 60 tons, many of them with pink sterns. 
The favorite fishing ground was on the northern edge of the Bank in 30 fathoms of water. The 
usual length of the trip was ten days. Mr. Wonson has been out and back in forty-eight hours. 
Leaving Gloucester at 2 o’clock in the afternoon on Saturday, he was back on Monday p. m. with 
30,000 pounds of fish caught within 1 or 2 miles of the north shoal. 

The year before the halibut gave out, fishermen used to find great pieces of halibut in the 
throats of the cod; nearly all the cod taken the last year had pieces of halibut in them. 

Previous to 1848, when the vessels struck the southern part of the Bank, cod would last one 
day, then the halibut would gather around and haul the codfish off the hooks. It was not unusual 
for a vessel to anchor on the Bank at 11 o’clock in the forenoon and at evening heave up anchor 
with 7,000 pounds halibut on board. 

In 1838 10,000 or 15,000 pounds was a fair trip; never more than 20,000 pounds were taken. 
At that time the fleet of fifteen or twenty sail used to start halibuting in February, run till April, 
and then go codfishing until July, and after the 4th of July go mackereling. In the beginning 
the practice was to catch the fish and heave them into the hold. The crew would clean them on 
the way in. As early as 1840 or 1842 there were one or two well smacks in the business, after- 
wards half a dozen. After icing was introduced some halibuters ran all summer. At first had- 
dock were always used for bait, thirty or forty of them being taken from home. Subsequently 
herring nets were carried, and there never was any trouble in getting an abundance of herring in 
the winter on the Banks. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF Capt. W. H. OAKES.—Capt. W. H. Oakes, of Gloucester, Mass., first went 
halibut fishing in 1838. Halibut at that time were caught only on George’s Bank. In the words 
of Captain Oakes, “they were like sand on the beach, the more you catched the more there was.” 
He believes that at that time they were accustomed to strike the north side of the Bank at 75 
fathoms and “follow it up” till 30 fathoms were reached. 
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Captain Oakes has laid to on George’s Bank and caught 700 halibut in one place, while 
there were twenty-two sail of vessels fishing around him, the least successful of which caught 22,000 
pounds of fish. 

In those days prices ranged low. In April, 1852, Captain Oakes sold 10,000 pounds of halibut 
at the rate of $6 per hundred; this was an unusually high price. At that time no distinction was 
made between gray and white halibut, only the “loggy fish” were thrown out. All the halibut, he 
says, were in those days taken at a depth of from 35 to 45 fathoms. No cod were found on the 
shoal portion of the Bank. The ground was pre-occupied by the halibut. Cod were sufficiently 
abundant at the depth of 75 fathoms, and very few halibut were found in company with them. 

Jn the early days of halibut fishing on George’s the only bait he used was haddock. This was 
found to be very good and continued in favor until 1841, when the vessels began to catch herring 
on the Banks, and these were found to be better bait than haddock. * 

WELL SMACKS.—The early halibut vessels, according to Captain Merchant, were accustomed 
to carry their fish in bulk, in the hold on top of the ballast. Well smacks had come into use as 
early as 1845. In this year Mr. Merchant had the schooner Clinton, built in 1837, changed into a 
welled smack, and for several seasons ran her to Boston market. 

TRADE IN HALIBUT.—In or about the year 1849 Capt. A. W. Dodd began the business of 
buying halibut from the George’s cod fishermen and carrying them to Boston, where they were 
sold in a fresh state; his schooner was called the Neptune. In 1853 Capt. W. H. Oakes entered 
the same business with the schooner Sarah. The average fare of halibut for George’s cod fishermen 
was about 3,000 pounds. The Sarah sometimes carried 20,000 pounds to Boston at one trip, and 
never went with less than 8,000 pounds. The price realized at that time was about 23 cents per 
pound. 

THE HALIBUT SEASON.—The George’s halibut fleet was accustomed to begin operations in 
March and continued until April or May. In 1838 they continued to the 10th of June. After the 
close of the halibut season the vessels all went mackereling or to the Grand Bank after cod. 
Captain Oakes once went to George’s after halibut in February. 

SALT HALIBUT TRIPS.—The practice of salting halibut on the Banks was initiated as early as 
1850. Captain Oakes, who at that time was in the schooner Tremont, tells us that he salted a fare 
of fish in May, 1850. They were “sold to arrive,” to Henry Merchant. The schooner lay at anchor 
for three days and caught a large quantity of enormous halibut, ranging in weight from 100 to 
300 pounds. One of them weighed 347 pounds. The results of the trip were as follows: 19,000 
pounds of flitched halibut, at $1.25 per 100 pounds; 22 barrels of salted fins, at $5 per barrel; 
8,000 pounds of fresh fish, at 75 cents per hundred .pounds. Many other trips were quite as sue- 
cessful as this. 

HALIBUT FooD.—Only once during his long experience did Captain Oakes see halibut swim- 
ming at the surface. One day in April, 1845, he was on deck early in the morning and saw a large 
school of halibut playing at the surface. He supposed that they were in pursuit of herring, which 
were present in large schools at that time. 

ABUNDANCE OF HALIBUT.—Captain Marr, of Gloucester, states that when, in the schooner 
Scarlet Feather, he made the first trip to George’s Bank after cod, he caught in 33 fathoms of 
water, south and east of the north shoals, 10,000 pounds of halibut, besides 75 tubs (about 40,000 

pounds) of codfish. This was in February. Before that time no vessel had caught any consider- 
able quantity of cod in this locality because of the abundance of halibut. Some vessels had before 
this time gone to George’s for halibut in February, but none for cod. 
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Captain Marr also states that no large fares of halibut have been taken on George’s since 
1848. He thinks that the halibut at that time ‘shifted off” into deep water. 

The following statement, communicated by H. A. 8S. Dearbon to the secretary of the State of 
Massachusetts, was printed in the Boston Courier, and again appeared in the Gloucester Telegraph 
of March 9, 1839: 

“Before the construction of the Providence and Stonington Railroad the whole number of 
halibut annually caught and brought into Cape Ann did not exceed 2,500, which were nearly all 
sold fresh, for immediate consumption; for not having been in demand when cured in any manner 
by salt for the domestic or foreign markets, but few were prepared for that purpose; in fact, so 
worthless were they considered as salted fish that the owners of the vessels employed in the fish- 
eries generally instructed the crews to cut adrift all halibut which were drawn up, and every year 
many thousands had been thus turned back to the deep with a fatal wound. But such was now 
the facility for transporting them fresh to the New York market, at least 16,000 were taken and 
a large portion of them sent to that city by the railroads and steamboats. The average weight of 
each being 50 pounds, the whole quantity amounts to 800,000 pounds, and as the common price 
paid to fishermen is 2 cents per pound, this new source of revenue yields an income of $16,000. 

‘Formerly the halibut was only caught late in the spring and during the summer and autumnal 
months, on the south shoals of Nantucket, along the coast of Cape Cod, in Barnstable Bay, on 
Cashe’s Ledge, and some other places, where they were most abundant at certain seasons of the 
year, and always in deep water, being considered, as it is termed, a bottom fish. But since the 
demand for this American turbot,.as it may with propriety be called (for it much resembles that 
delicious fish in form and flavor), has so vastly increased, the fishermen have made explorations 
in search of other haunts, and, to their great astonishment, found them in immense quantities on 
George’s Bank, early in March ; and what was still more surprising, and a fact wholly unknown 
to them, they appeared in extensive shoals on the surface of the water like mackerel, and were 
taken with 3 or 4 fathoms of line, instead of from 26 to 70, which they had been accustomed to use 
time out of mind in the bottom fishing. The Cape Ann vessels take from 290 to 500 each trip, 
weighing from 20 to 100 pounds.” 

In 1848, according to Capt. Epes W. Merchant, halibut were so abundant on George’s Bank, 
east of the Cultivator Shoal, in 25 to 40 fathoms, that they followed the books of the fishermen to the 
surface. Persons on the deck of the vessel could touch them with their hands as they swam about 
and could gaff them from the surface without difficulty. Vessels could easily catch a fare of 50,000 
pounds of fish in two days. Captain Merchant had a vessel which caught a fare in forty-eight hours. 

Capt. Israel Friend, of Gloucester, tells us that in 1848 he was one of the crew of the schooner 
Baltic, in which he sailed for George’s in March. They fished with hand-lines, but found halibut so 
plenty that four of the crew kept their lines on deck and did not fish, but employed themselves in 
assisting to gaff in the halibut that were hauled up by the others. In this way they caught a full 
fare—240 halibut in number—in one day. The fish were then dressed and iced, and taken to Boston 
for a market. 

Captain Marr thinks that in early days halibut were exceedingly abundant on George’s Bank. 
He has seen a “solid school of them as thick as a school of porpoises” feeding on “lant.” At 
another time “the whole surface of the water as far as you could see was alive with halibut; we 
fished all night and we did not catch a single codfish. The halibut would not let the hooks touch 
the bottom; we caught 250 in three hours; the crews of some vessels would go and cut the fins ofi 
the fish and let their bodies go. No wonder that they were broken up. We thought they were 
always going to be so. Never made no calculations that we were going to break them up. The 
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southern side of George’s was a kind of ‘mother-place’ for fishing halibut. All the halibut there 
were large ‘pea-halibut’ of 200 pounds or so. On the north side there were small ‘school halibut’ 
of 25 to 80 pounds.” There was no great abundance of halibut on George’s after 1848. 

Captain Marr speaks of some remarkable halibut trips. .On a patch of rocky bottom they 
anchored at sundown in a little smack and the next day caught 570 halibut. He himself caught 
80 that day. At another time (as has been mentioned elsewhere), when he was commanding the 
schooner Clarion, Captain Marr left Gloucester on Friday at 1 p. m., and on Sunday, at 1 p. m., 
was back in port with a fare of fish. He got to the Bank at daylight Saturday morning and left 
on the return trip at 8 o’clock in the evening. This cargo he sold in Boston for $500 to Mr. Rogers, 
of New York, who shipped them in ice to the New York market. 

FISHERMEN AFRAID TO ANCHOR ON GEORGE’s.—The first vessels which went to George’s 
Bank never anchored. The fishermen had an idea that it was not safe to do so, for when the * 
tide began to run the eddies were as great as those of another maelstrom. One man came into 
port with a story that he had come to anchor on the shoal ground of George’s and the tide ran so 
fast that the water began rushing into both hawse-pipes of his vessel, which frightened him so 
that he cut his cable and came home. The halibut vessels began to anchor in 1835 to 1837. 

FIRST USE OF PATENT WINDLASS.—Captain Marr was the first man to carry a patent wind- 
lass to George’s. This was about the year 1850, when he was skipper of the schooner Julia. The 
old captain tells the story with a great deal of glee. Before then the vessels all used hand-spikes 
for heaving up anchor. He had stood five hours at a time, hand-spike in hand, getting up anchor. 
The patent windlass took his fancy and he determined to try one. His fellow-skippers laughed at 
him, and said that it would be impossible to heave up anchor in rough weather with such a 
machine. He was not to be discouraged and started for the Bank with his new apparatus. When 
he had filled his vessel with fish and was ready to start home he instructed his men to work delib- 
erately and not to convey the impression that they were in a hurry. They began, and, to his dis- 
may, the cable slipped on the barrel of the windlass and the anchor refused to yield. They worked 
for awhile, and it finally occurred to him that if he put ashes on the barrel it would overcome the 
tendency to slip, so he sent one of the men to the forecastle for ashes and then the anchor came 
up merrily, and within half an hour was swung upon the bow, one-tenth of the time usually occu- 
pied. His fellow-skippers were véry curious when they saw the preparations for a homeward start, 
and dozens of them came around him tosee him heave up his anchor. His triumph was complete, 
however, and before many months every vessel from the port was fitted with a patent windlass. 
The skipper would stipulate for them, and fishermen coming down to ship on board a schooner 
would always first inquire whether there was a patent windlass on board, for the saving of labor 
to the crew was immense. At one time there were twenty-seven vessels lying at the wharf of the 
agent waiting to take their windlasses on board. 

HALIBUT FISHING FROM MAINE PoRTS.—In early days there was also a limited halibut 
fishery from Southport, Maine, concerning which Mr. Earll has obtained the following information: 

The first vessel from Southport to engage in the halibut fisheries was the schooner Pearl, 
Capt. O. Harris, in 1844. The Pearl was a small square-sterned vessel of about 50 tons (old meas- 
urement), carrying four or five men. They went in the fall and fished with hand-lines from the 
vessel’s deck, catching their fish usually in from 30 to 90 fathoms on the northeast edge of 
George’s Bank, generally hanging them up in the hold and spreading them loosely on the floor. 
They usually could geta trip in from one to three days, when they would start for Portland to sell 
what they could at from 2 to3 cents per pound. It frequently happened that they brought in more 
than they could sell, in which case they threw the balance away. They generally went during the 
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winter and spring, until time for mackerel hooking on the coast of Maine. Thus with halibuting 
and mackereling a greater part of the season would be used up. The Pearl was soon joined by 
schooner Fair Play, Capt. William Harris, and they continued in the business about five or six years. 

A third vessel, the schooner Nelson, engaged in the same business as early as 1850, going for 
three years, after which she gave it up, owing largely to the want of a market for her fish. 

No Southport vessels have fished wholly for halibut since that time, and no other towns from 
this section have ever sent any, except the schooner Columbus, of Booth Bay Harbor, a few years 
later, for a few trips. 

The schooner Queen of the West went for halibut from Georgetown, Me., during the winter 
of 185758, fishing with hand-lines and selling to Mr. Little, of Portland. She fished on Brown’s 
Bank and Banquereau mostly, in 60 to 90 fathoms. 

FIRST ATTEMPTS TO CATCH HALIBUT ON TRAWL-LINES.—AS early as 1843, as previously 
mentioned, Capt. N. E. Atwood, of Provincetown, set trawls for halibut in Massachusetts Bay, 
and even before that time had been accustomed to make use of a simple form of the apparatus 
arranged by fastening two or three hooks at intervals along the “rode-line” of his dory close to 
his anchor, and thus occasionally catching a fish or two when the anchor was pulled in. In 1843 
he was in the habit of setting aregular trawl-line 60 fathoms long, with snoods of 4 or 5 feet fast- 
ened to it at intervals of 4 or 5 fathoms. According to Capt. Sylvanus Smith, of Gloucester, the 
dory-fishermen of Cape Ann were also accustomed to fasten two or three hooks to the “rode- 
lines” of their dories as early as 1839 or 1840, thus occasionally securing a halibut or two in addi- 
tion to the fish taken on hand-lines. This method of putting hooks on the anchor line was for the 
express purpose of catching halibut (generally for home use at that period), which could commonly 
be more surely captured in that manner than by hand-lines, while it was usually desirable to avoid 
getting a ‘halibut on the hand-lines, which might be broken, and considerable time and labor 
would, of course, be wasted in securing a fish of less value than cod. The accompanying sketch 
shows this method of halibut fishing. , 

Concerning the introduction of the trawl-line into the halibut fishery, which appears to have 
been nearly at the same time as the introduction of the trawl into the cod-fisheries of the United 
States, the following information has been obtained in interviews with Capt. Peter Sinclair, of 
Gloucester : 

Captain Sinclair was born in Scotland,.and, in his boyhood, engaged in the fisheries from his 
native place. There, he says, he learned to rig and handle a set-line, or, as it is known to Ameri- 
can fishermen, a trawl. While still a young man he came to this country and engaged in the 
fisheries, sailing from Gloucester. In May, 1849, he was in command of the schooner Brant, of 
30 tons, old measurement. He concluded to try trawl fishing as he had setén it done in the “old 
country.” He therefore rigged a small halibut trawl, having only thirty-seven hooks, and set it 
for the first time a short distance outside of Kettle Island, just off the mouth of Gloucester Har- 
bor, in 7 fathoms of water. Five halibut were caught on the first set. Captain Sinclair continued 
fishing on the shore grounds of Massachusetts Bay and vicinity during the summer, and, he says, 
it was a common occurrence to catch halibut any day during the month of May. 

Mr. Samuel Atwood, of Provincetown, who was one of the crew of the Brant in the spring of 
1849,* conceived the idea that trawls could be profitably employed on George’s Bank, and, accord- 
ing to Captain Sinclair, he shipped in the schooner Grace Darling the following year, making an 
agreeinent with the skipper that he (Atwood) should have the privilege of using a trawl while on 


*This was probably 1850, a year later than Captain Sinclair has put it, for according to his statement Atwood 
was lost two years later in the Golden Fleece which foundered in 1852. This gives us a point from which to reckon, 
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the bank. Atwood went two trips in the Grace Darling, setting his trawl when the weather was 
suitable, and fishing with a hand-line at other times. He did well, making twice as much money 
as his shipmates. 

The good success of Atwood stimulated others to try trawling, and the following spring three 
of the fleet, one of which was the Grace Darling, fitted out with trawls. These were employed in 
the same manner as Atwood had used his, being set only in fine weather, while hand-lines were 
depended on when it was rough or stormy. 

In February, 1852, Atwood sailed in the schooner Golden Fleece, taking with him a trawl and 
dory of his own. His intention was to stay on George’s all the spring, changing with his boat and 
trawl from one vessel to another as fast as they were filled with fish and left the bank for home. 
This daring and enterprising project was never carried out, for soon after the Golden Fleece 
reached the bank she encountered a furious gale in which she was lost with all on board. 

On the same day that the Golden Fleece sailed on her ill-fated trip the schooner Anna, com- 
manded by Captain Sinclair, also started for George’s, having on board two dories and two halibut 
trawls. Each of the trawls had 100 hooks, placed, as now, 15 feet apart on the ground line. 
These were managed in the same way as has already been described, being set only while the 
weather was moderate. The fishermen of that period, according to Captain Sinclair, were not in- 
clined to run much risk in dories, and, compared with the trawlers of the present day, might be 
called timid about, venturing out in rough weather. Nevertheless, a much larger number of hali- 
but were caught on the trawls than on the hand-lines. 

In May of the same year the Anna made a trip to the Seal Island Ground for halibut, carrying 
three trawls and three dories; the trawls were double the size of those used on George’s. She was 
absent from home two weeks and caught a fare of 15,000 pounds of halibut, taking them on a spot of 
ground about 3 miles northeast of the Lurcher Ledge, which lies off the western part of Nova Scotia. 
At that time the trawls were stowed in tubs made of flour barrels sawed off above the upper 
quarter hoops. Later, however, some of the halibut fishermen adopted another method. When 
they wished to bait their trawls they hoisted the dories, trawls and all, on deck. They then pro- 
ceeded to bait the gear, coiling the lines in the boat, and when everything was ready the dories 
were hoisted out again. As may readily be supposed, this way of handling the boats and gear 
necessitated a vast deal of hard work, and was never practiced to any great extent. 

To go back to the Anna again: We are told by Captain Sinclair that, after the trip mentioned 
above, she went to the Western Bank in June. She brought home 25,000 pounds of halibut, besides 
a considerable quantity of codfish. She was absent three weeks. This fare of fish was caught on 
two spots of ground, one of which bears west southwest a distance of 35 miles, and the other 
northwest 40 to 45 miles from Sable Island. ‘The depth of water in the latter place was 40 fath- 
oms. The halibut were of large size, and mostly gray. That year, says Captain Sinclair, there 
were five New London halibut schooners on the Western Bank. He can remember the name of 
only one of these, the R. B. Colman. 

This statement seems to conflict with that of Captain Ashby, of New London, who says that 
the Connecticut vessels did not visit the Western Bank until a much later date. 

The following year, 1853, there were three schooners from Gloucester and ten from New Lon- 
don engaged in the fresh-halibut fishery on the Western Bank. Captain Sinclair claims to be the 
first Gloucester fisherman to visit the Western Bank in pursuit of fresh halibut, though several 
other skippers also make the same claim. There is no doubt of the sincerity of all these men, and 
the erly reason that can be assigned for so many claiming the same thing is that no one of them 
knew about the others’ going. The second year Oaptain Sinclair went there he began to fish off the 
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northeast bar of Sable Island; anchoring in 60 to 90 fathoms ou both sides of the bar. He usu- 
ally went there in June for several years, but, at that time, it was thought to be exceedingly hard 
and difficult to use trawls in such deep water. Notwithstanding the fact that good catches of 
halibut were generally obtained,. the crews were dissatisfied with the locality as a fishing ground. 
Patent line-rollers had not come into general use then, and hauling a trawl across the gunwale of 
a dory, even in a depth of 90 fathoms, was a difficult task, involving much hard labor and fatigue. 

CARE OF THE FISH.—<As to the care of the fish at that time, we are told that the same methods 
were employed as at present, though the work was not performed with so much skill and quick- 
ness. A few years earlier, however, the process was quite different. Captain Sinclair remembers 
that as late as 1845~46 many of the George’s halibut schooners (such as were not well smacks) had 
no platform over their ballast, but were provided with ring-bolts and spikes, which were fastened 
alongside of the vessel’s hold just under deck, these being so arranged for the purpose of “ hang- 
ing up” the halibut. The fish were suspended by their tails to the spikes and bolts, but in case 
more were caught than could be hung up, the remainder were thrown on the ballast. In the 
latter case many of the halibut came out in bad condition. Those which lay next to the rough 
stone ballast would, of course, have the stones pressed into their under sides, and, if kept in the 
hold a few days, they had a bad appearance by the time they reached the market. This method 
war soon followed by the introduction of ice-houses, which quickly superseded all other expedients 
for the preservation of halibut. The first ice-house that Captain Sinclair knew ef being built in a 
fishing schooner was one which was made on the William Wallace, Capt. James Pattillo, in the 
spring of 1846. This had double bulkheads, separated 2 or 3 inches, the cavity between them 
being filled with tan-bark. 

Other parties agree in placing the introduction of the ice-house on fishing schooners at an 
earlier date, and giving the credit of the invention, or rather the conception of the idea, to Capt. 
George Blatchford. 

Among others, Capt. William Pulcifer, of Gloucester, states that the first ice-house used on a 
Gloucester vessel was built in the pinkey Laurel, of which Capt. George Blatchford was master. 
This ice-house consisted of a platform over the ballast, and three “shifting planks” running fore 
and aft in the hold, one of these being in the center and one on each side. A small amount of ice 
was carried. This was not broken up and put on the fish as at present, but was simply carried to 
keep the ice-house and fish cool. The fishermen did not at that time know that halibut would keep 
longer by putting ice in and among them, but thought it would injure instead of preserving 
the fish. 

Captain Marr also remembers that the Laurel was the first Gloucester vessel to have an ice- 
house. He tells us that the first ice-house he had himself was in the schooner Emblem. This was 
built forward of the mainmast, was only 14 feet long, and had no divisions other than those made 
by the shifting planks; pens were not built in the ice-houses until they had been used two 
or three years. At first Captain Marr carried only about 1,400 pounds of ice. He agrees with 
Captain Pulcifer in the statement that at first ice was carried solely for the purpose of cooling the 
ice-house, the impression being general among the fishermen that no good purpose could be gained 
by putting it among the fish. Captain Marr says: ‘We put the ice in one corner of the ice-house, 
away from where the fish were stowed.” 

In regard to the smacks that were used just previous to the introduction of ice-houses, Cap- 
tain Marr says: “We used to build our wells about 4 feet deep, extending from just forward of the 
main hatch nearly to the mainmast. * The keelson and ceiling were taken out and about three hun- 
dred holes bored in the bottom of the vessel. These wells would hold from 16,000 to 18,000 pounds 
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of live halibut, if the weather was cold, but not more than half that amount could be kept alive 
in warm weather.” 

THE BAIT USED IN THE EARLY HALIBUT FISHERY.—In regard to the bait used by the George’s- 
men and halibut trawlers we have obtained the following statements: ‘Capt. Ben. Rumby,” says 
Sinclair, “was the first to carry pogie bait in ice to George’s Bank. This was in 1847. He 
bought 1,000 of these fish (an amount then considered a large baiting) from two boats, each of 
which had one net 14 fathoms long. I and William Gardner were in one of the boats which caught 
and sold the pogies, and William Rowe and his young son in the other.” 

Captain Sinclair, while in the schooger Anna, usually carried several pogie gill-nets as part of 
the outfit in summer. When starting out on a summer trip he would, with these nets, “sweep” 
pogies for bait, rarely failing to get a full supply either off Cape Ann or along the coast of Maine. 
For a halibut trip he generally carried about 7,000 pogies in number, and, while using them for 
bait, caught nearly equal quantities of cod and halibut. 

HAuisur at SAN FRANcISscO.—The following record of an attempt to prosecute the fresh- 
halibut fisheries from that port was clipped from a San Francisco paper: 

‘When the large and abundant supply of this fish is considered, it is a matter of wonder that 
so small a quantity is smoked or canned for market. There is a prejudice in favor of Eastern 
halibut, which doubtless to some extent hinders the development of this branch of business. The 
North Pacific Canning Company can some halibut at Klawack, Prince of Wales Island, and it is 
said to be of good quality. 

‘‘The endeavor to bring fresh halibut to San Francisco from Puget Sound does not appear to 
have been financially successful. A schooner load suddenly brought into market already fully 
stocked with fish caused the price to fall to about ten cents per pound, and much of it could not 
be disposed of at that price.” 

The Gloucester Telegraph of July 30, 1853, says: “ Halibut, in California, is just double the 
price of salmon—a pound of the sea fish exchanging for two pounds of the river fish. Halibut in 
the San Francisco market are brought from the Russian settlements, and are similar to those on 
our coast.” 

RECOLLECTIONS OF CAPTAIN MARKUSON.—The following statements of Capt. Knud M. Mar- 
kuson, a veteran halibut fisherman, contain many facts interesting in this connection: 

“T began halibut fishing,” he says, “in 1861, at which time I was in command of the schooner 
Silver Spring. I followed the fishery continuously in summer until 1864. I used to go to George’s 
for cod in the winter, but in the spring we would fit out for halibut trawling, and go to La Have 
Bank, Brown’s Bank, or the Seal Island Ground. In 1861 we carried only three dories; the trawls 
had only 150 hooks each, these being placed 3 fathoms apart on the ground line. We used to catch 
an average of about 15,000 pounds of halibut each trip, which was considered a good take for the 
times. 

“ During the seasons of 1865, ’66, and ’67 I did not engage in the halibut fishery. In 1868 I 
took command of the new schooner Notice and went on a halibut trip to Saint Peters Bank. The 
schooners Scotland, Isaac Patch, James G. Tarr, and several others had fished for halibut the pre- 
vious year on Saint Peter’s Bank, generally on the northern part, and had met with great success. 

“TI sueceeded in discovering a new halibut fishing ground on the southeast end of Saint Peter’s 
Bank, where fish were generally abundant. This particular locality has somewhat less depth than 
the other portions of the Bank immediately surrounding it, and is known among the fishermen as 
the ‘Southern Shoal Water’ [This locality is of comparatively small extent, being a ridge about 
20 miles long. The bottom is chiefly composed of coarse sand, gravel, and pebbles, among which 
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are more or less rocks, covered with reddish bryozoans. On most parts of this bank the bottom is 
generally rocky, the stones being invariably covered, to a greater or less extent, with bryozoans. | 

“For four years I useds to visit Saint Peter’s bank regularly, usually going there between 
May and September of each year. During this period (1868 to 1872) I generally made three 
trips to the Shoal Water each season, and one summer I made five trips. Occasionally it would 
take some time for us to search out the position of the halibut, but when we once found a school 
of fish we had no difficulty in getting a fare, and rarely fished longer than a week. We averaged 
about 30,000 pounds of halibut to each trip, though, of course, there was considerable variation in 
the amount taken on different voyages. We carried twelve men, all told, including myself, and 
five dories; had three hundred hooks to a trawl. 

“During the four seasons I have spoken of no other halibut catchers learned of the abundance 
of fish on the ‘Southern Shoal Water,’ or at least did not discover it until 1872. I therefore prac- 
tically had had the field to myself during this time, and did exceedingly well. After the ground 
was found out by others, and the halibut fleet began to go there, the schools of fish were soon 
broken up. One season’s fishing reduced the halibut from abundance to such scarcity that the 
‘Shoal Water’ rarely afterwards proved a profitable fishing ground. 

“In the meantime I generally used to fish on La Have Bank and the Western Bank in the 
winter, and commonly made a trip or two each fall to the ‘Eastern Shoal Water’ of the Grand 
Bank. In the summer of 1868 I made my first halibut trip to the Magdalen Islands. I made two 
trips each summer, for that and the two succeeding years, generally visiting the islands in July 
and August. I went there the fourth summer (1872), but could catch no halibut, or, at best, so 
few I was compelled to go elsewhere for fish. During the first three years I fished chiefly around 
Byron Island and on the shoal between Byron Island and the Bird Rocks, the depths varying from 
14 to 24 fathoms. The halibut we caught there were nearly all white fish, and as we obtained fares 
ranging from 25,000 to 35,000 pounds, we made profitable trips.” 

As will be seen by a perusal of the notes which follow, the grounds visited by Captain Markuson 
from 1868 to 1872, namely, La Have Bank, Western Bank, the “ Eastern Shoal Water” of the Grand 
Bank, and the grounds around the Magdalen Islands, soon became exhausted, and in place of hali- 
but being in great abundance in those localities, they are now so extremely scarce that their occur- 
rence, even in limited humbers, is looked upon as rather a remarkable event. 


11 HISTORICAL NOTES AND INCIDENTS OF THE FRESH-HALIBUT FISHERY.* 
By J. W. Co.iins. 


This chapter is based upon observations made in the course of several years’ experience in the 
Gloucester halibut fishery. I have necessarily been obliged to refer to my personal experiences, 
and this part of it should be read in connection with the appended logs of two actual voyages made 
in the years 1878 and 1879, which have been selected to show the difficulties which often are met 
with on a halibut trip, and which frequently prevent its successful issue. While the list of “big 
trips” which has been given will show one side of the business, these notes are intended not only 
to give an idea of the reverse, but to enableethe reader to comprehend under what difficult condi- 
tions this fishery is generally conducted in winter. 

I shall endeavor to give as briefly as possible an outline history of the halibut fishery (so far as 
I can do so from personal recollections and interviews with fishermen and skippers) since vessels first 
went to the Grand Bank for fresh halibut. It is my opinion that halibut are being reduced in numbers 


* All the vessels mentioned in these notes and in the logs of two trips which follow, belong to Gloucester, unless 
it is otherwise stated. 
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very fast, and if the present style of fishing is pursued will in a few years become extremely scarce, 
if not almost extinct. Of course, in the present stage of investigation there may be a doubt whether 
the fish are driven from their old haunts by the fishing-gear, or whether their abundance is so far 
affected by overfishing as to offer no inducement to fishermen to resort to the ‘old grounds” in 
pursuit of them. I incline to the opinion that both causes have their influence, but I think that 
the latter has emphatically the greater. The inshore grounds, George’s Bank, Brown’s Bank, Seal 
Island Ground, La Have, and Western Bank having been fished over, about in the order named, 
and the halibut on them reduced from plenty to comparative scarcity, the fishermen, who were 
not then acquainted with the deep-water fisheries, had to resort to other fishing grounds. In the 
mean time Capt. John McKenzie made a successful trip to Scatari. His vessel lay in Menadou 
Harbor, and he set his trawls in the narrow strait that divides Scatari Island from the mainland. 
In this manner he obtained about 60,000 pounds of halibut. This trip I have not the exact date 
of, but think it was in July, 1861. Since that time there have been a few fares taken in the sum- 
mer at Flint Island and about Seatari, but as the appearance of halibut in that locality is somewhat 
uncertain, it has never been a favorite fishing ground for large numbers of vessels. Many of the 
fishermen doubted the practicability of bringing fresh halibut from the Grand Bank in good con- 
dition, even after they were aware that those fish could be obtained there in large quantities. To 
Capt. George Miner, of the schooner Hattie M. Lyons, belongs the honor of being the pioneer of 
the fresh- halibut fisheries to the Grand Bank.* 

At first the vessels resorted to the “ Eastern Shoal Water,” between the parallels of 44° 
and 45° N. latitude and the meridians of 49° 30’ to 50° 30’ W. longitude, where they found 
halibut in large numbers, but after one or two years’ fishing in this locality there was a marked 
decrease in the abundance of these fish, in some cases amounting even to extreme scarcity, and 
the result was that the fishermen were obliged to seek for new fields. Some new grounds were 
found by accident or, at least, their discovery was owing to peculiar circumstances, in which there 
was a certain amount of chance, while the finding of others was due solely to the enterprise of the 
fishermen. Among the latter were Saint Peter’s Bank, Miquelon Beach, and Pass Island, in 
Fortune Bay, Newfoundland. Halibut were never, to my knowledge, found on Saint Peter’s Bank 
so numerous as at many other places, but as they were of superior quality and the fisheries on 
that bank held out better than on many others, it was resorted to for several years, but finally had 
to succumb to the fate of other fishing grounds. Halibut followed the capelin in on Miquelon 
Beach about the 1st of June, and at first were found there in immense numbers close to the shore, 
and in water so shallow that frequently they could be seen biting the hooks. On one occasion, in 
1868, the schooner William T. Merchant, Capt. Nelson A. McKenney, of Gloucester, caught 40,000 
pounds there at one set of her trawls. She got a full fare (103,450 pounds of halibut) in a few 
days, and several other vessels, among which was the Carrie S. Dagle, met with good success. 
Halibut were not nearly so plenty at the Beach the next summer, and after the second season it 
has not been profitable to fish there, although occasionally a vessel has got one or two fair catches, 


* Firat fresh-halibut trip from the Grand Bank; the biggest trip yet.—We have recorded some pretty big trips the 
present season, but the schooner Hattie M. Lyons, Capt. George Miner, which arrived from the Grand Bank on Tues- 
day, eclipses all others in this respect. She was absent but four weeks, and brought in about 75,000 pounds of halibut 
and 6,000 weight of codfish, and will stock some $4,000. The crew will make from $175 to $200 apiece. The fish were 
caught on the eastern part of the Bank, and are the first fresh halibut ever brought from that locality. She was a 
fortnight on her outward passage, and was but five days catching the trip. The Hattie M. Lyons is owned by D. C. 
Babson & Co. and Captain Miner, who has the honor of making the biggest trip ever brought into this port.—(Cape 
Ann Advertiser, June 15, 1866.) 


The gross stock of the H. M. Lyons, whose arrival we reported last week, was $3,624.—(Cape Ann Advertiser, 
June 22, 1866. ) 
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but I have never known of one getting a full fare in the locality. In the early part of the 
summer of 1879 the Alice M. Williams caught nearly 10,000 pounds of halibut at one set on the 
Beach, but afterwards could get only a few, and was obliged to leave Miquelon and go elsewhere. 

The fishing ground off Pass Island was about 8 miles southwest and southwest-by-west from 
the island, in 160 fathoms. It was only a small “spot,” not more than 2 or 3 miles in extent each 
way, if so large. After two seasons this also was worthless as a halibut fishing ground; though 
frequently visited since, I have never heard of a large catch being made there. ; 

I will return to the Grand Bank and show what I think was, in a measure, the accidental dis- 
covery of new fishing grounds. From the first it had been the general way for the halibut fisher- 
men to run direct for the Eastern Shoal Water, never dreaming that they were passing over much 
better grounds than any they had ever yet fished on. In March of 1870 the schooner O. B. Man- 
ning, Capt. Charles Nute, the schooner N. H. Phillips, Capt. William McDonald, and the schooner 
John Corliss, Capt. George Brown, all left Gloucester at or about the same time. I have positive . 
information that the two former were in company. These vessels had a fine run down as far as 
the western edge of the Grand Bank, striking it north of 44° N. latitude. About the time 
they reached the western edge of the Bank the wind sprang up easterly and blew heavy. Captain 
McDonald, whose vessel was new and the cable stiff and wiry, thought he would anchor and get 
the kinks out of it, so that it would be in working order when there was a return of fine weather. 
He was in 60 fathoms, and had not the remotest idea, it is said, of finding halibut in that depth of 
water, but after the vessel was anchored, and while some of the men were stradding the cable, ° 
&ec., one of the crew threw out a hand-line and caught a pair -of halibut. The rough weather 
lasted two days, but after it was over a fare was soon caught. Captain Brown, in the Corliss, 
anchored in about 50 fathoms on the western edge of the Bank to hold on until the easterly was - 
over. After the gale moderated, the trawls were set to get some bait and “try the ground.” On 
the first set only 4,000 pounds of halibut were caught, which was then thought to be poor fishing, 
but the skipper determined to set again, although some of the crew opposed it. On the second 
set between 45,000 and 50,000 pounds of fish were taken, and it was nearly two days’ work to haul 
the trawls and dress the halibut.caught on them. On the third set the majority of the fish were 
gone, so that not more than 3,000 pounds were taken. Captain Brown then started for home, 
realizing about $4,000 from the sale of the fish. The facts of the catch were obtained from 
Captain Brown, who is now dead. The schooners N. H. Phillips and John Corliss both got in 
about the same time and stocked nearly the same amount. The O. B. Manning, instead of 
anchoring as the other vessels did, kept on and carried sail to get to the eastward. She tried 
over the old grounds, but when she had been from home three weeks she had only 5,000 pounds 
of halibut, and taking a heavy gale about this time her dories were stove, and the prospect for a 
successful trip looked discouraging. However, the dories having been repaired as well as the 
circumstances permitted, the vessel worked to the westward and struck halibut on the western 
part of the Bank in about 51° 20’ W. longitude and 44° 10! N. latitude (my informant, one of her 
crew that spring, thinks the above is the right position, and probably he is correct), and soon 
made up a fare of 86,000 pounds. After the first two seasons fishing for halibut on the western 
part of the Bank, these fish, though plenty in the winter and spring, grew scarce in summer, but 
in the fall good trips were got for several years on the Hastern Shoal Water. The scarcity of 
halibut on the Grand Bank in summer obliged the fishermen to look elsewhere, and as they knew 
very well that these fish were more or less migratory, but did not know that the species went into 
deep water, many places were visited where, in former years, halibut had been reported plenty by 
people who had caught them while in pursuit of other fish. In this manner the west coast of 
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Newfoundland, the southern coast of Labrador, island of Anticosti, Magdalen Islands, Virgin 
Rocks on the Grand Bank, and other localities heretofore mentioned, were visited. More or Jess 
halibut were found at all these places. Captain Johnson, in the schooner Ocean Belle (now in the 
Augusta H. Johnson), caught a fare in the bay of Saint George, and another of 70,000 pounds at 
Red Island, on the west coast of Newfoundland. Only a few fares have been caught at the Mag- 
dalen Islands, and those were mostly taken on the shoal between the Bird Rocks and Byron 
Island. Captain Markuson, in the schooner Notice, got the best fare there that I have heard of; 
he had about 40,000 pounds. The date of this trip was about 1869. The halibut were pursued 
with more or less success on the shores of Newfoundland, Labrador, and Anticosti in summer, 
until 1875, when the deep-water fisheries being discovered, and several vessels making unsuccess- 
ful trips on the northern coasts, the fishermen became convinced that the schools were broken up, 
and those fisheries were abandoned until last year, 1878, when the schooner Chester R. Lawrence 
got two good fares, 80,000 pounds the first and 60,000 pounds the second, and the schooner G. P. 
Whitman, one trip of 80,000 pounds, at Green Point, about 10 miles northerly from Bonne Bay, 
northwest coast of Newfoundland. In the spring of 1861, while on a “ salt trip” to Cape North, 
Cape Breton Island, we found halibut plenty 10 miles northerly from the Cape in 75 to 90 fathoms, 
but since then the catch in that region has been small, and recently it is a rare occurrence to get 
halibut there. I have never known of a full fare of fresh halibut being taken there, though it is 
possible such may have been the case. My brother, Capt. D. E. Collins, was there codfishing in 
the spring of 1877 and 1878, and he tells me that he got very few halibut. Meanwhile, as early as 
1869 or 1870, if not earlier, some of the halibut catchers resorted to the Gully between Banquereau 
and Sable Island, generally about the first of April, and many good fares were taken there. But 
as the fishermen seldom, if ever, ventured beyond a depth of 70 fathoms, they generally “‘lost the 
run of the fish” after May. 

Captain Nute, in the C. B. Manning, was probably the first to visit the Virgin Rocks on a 
“fresh trip,” going there about the 1st of July, 1870. He caught a fare of 83,000 pounds in a 
week on the westerly side of the “ main shoal.” These fish, as well as those which visit Miquelon 
Beach, Newfoundland, and other northern coasts, were in pursuit of capelin, which at that 
season are abundant about the Virgin Rocks, and which is a favorite food for both halibut and 
cod. The schooners Frank Butler, N. H. Phillips, and astern Queen all obtained good fares 
there after the Manning left for home. The Manning got another fare of 46,000 pounds at the 
Rocks in August; but when the Eastern Queen went there on her return to the Bank, about the 
last of August, the fish had left, or were broken up, and she was obliged to go farther south, and 
then secured only a small fare. In 1871 I was in the Alice G. Wonson, and about the 20th of 
June we baited in Fortune Bay, after which we tried off Pass Island, in company with the schooner 
Lizzie A. Tarr, at Miquelon Beach, with a fleet of six or seven other vessels, and also on the 
northern part of Saint Peter’s Bank. At all of these places we found halibut very scarce, not- 
withstanding that they had been abundant in these localities one or two years earlier. Failing - 
to catch fish enough to warrant our going home, we returned to Fortune Bay, and baited the 
second time on July 4. As soon as we got our bait we proceeded direct to the Virgin Rocks, 
arriving there about the 6th or 7th of July. The schooners Mary G. Dennis, Capt. Randall Me- 
Donald, and Varuna, Capt. B. A. Williams, arrived there one or two days previous. They caught 
a few halibut on their first sets, but the school was soon broken up, and by the time we arrived at 
the Rocks fish were so scarce that, after making a thorough trial, all of the vessels left and pro- 
ceeded farther south. Thus ended the halibut fishing at the Virgin Rocks, for none of any amount 
have been taken there since. 
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For several years that part of the Grand Bank between 44° and 44° 40’ N. latitude, and 51° and 
51° 30’ W. longitude, was a favorite resort for halibut catchers. At first, as has been stated, the 
halibut were found abundant, all the season, but after a few years they could be caught in large 
numbers only in winter and spring, when migrating across the Bank from east to west. On this 
ground Capt. William Thompson, in the Mary Carlisle, in March of 1871, caught the trip which gave 
the largest share to each one of the crew that has ever been made in the fresh-halibut business. 
The schooner White Fawn caught a fare of 44,000 pounds a few days later (starting from home 
March 31) in 43° 30' N. latitude and 50° 30’ W. longitude. 

The vessels continued to fish on the Western Bank and Grand Bank in winter and spring, 
changing to Saint Peter’s Bank and the inshore ground about Newfoundland, Labrador, and Anti- 
costi in summer, and back to the Grand Bank in autumn, until 1875, when the deep-water fisheries 
along the borders of the outer banks became for the first time generally understood by the fisher- 
men. In April of 1874 the schooner G. G. Kidder caught a good fare in 90 fathoms, about 44° 30/ 
N, latitude, on the western edge of the Grand Bank. The schooner Sarah H. Cressy was fishing 
near her on a flitching trip, and found halibut very plenty for a few days; but when they grew 
scarce, the vessels were not prepared with sufficient cable to follow the fish into deeper water, 
even had it been known they were there, which may be doubted, for it was generally believed 
then that when halibut passed beyond a certain depth they left the Bank. 

I went on a fresh-halibut trip to the Grand Bank in the schooner Ocean Belle in March, 1864, 
while the Howard was building. On that occasion we caught our trip of 55,000 pounds from 449° 
08’ to 44° 16’ N. latitude and from 51° 10’ to 51° 20’ W. longitude. We were absent from home 
four weeks, and each man shared within a few cents of $100. 

In the latter part of January, 1875, while in the Howard, I caught a good fare, for the season, 
on the same ground. The weather was very boisterous while we were on the Bank and on our 
passage home. A large part of our fare was caught by setting and hauling trawls at night. We 
were seventeen days on the home passage, which was the longest, hardest, and most fatiguing I 
ever made. We encountered on our way home a succession of westerly gales, which, with the 
severe cold of that winter, made it extremely difficult to get to the westward. As an instance of 
the great severity of the weather, it is only necessary to say that a first-class Beverly vessel, the 
schooner Sarah H. Putnam, which went to the Grand Bank that winter on a ‘‘fresh trip,” was forty- 
two days making the passage home. That is the only instance of a Beverly vessel being engaged 
in the fresh-halibut fishery of which I have any knowledge, and she made only one trip. We were 
detained from sailing on our second cruise that winter by easterly winds for two weeks or more, 
and when we reached the Grand Bank, about the 15th of March, the whole of it to the northward 
of 44° 25/ N. latitude was covered with heavy masses of field-ice. 

Two or three weeks previous to our arrival on the Bank halibut were very plenty in latitude 
44° 20/ to 44° 25’, in 50 to 55 fathoms on the western part of the Bank. They were moving quite 
fast to the westward, but nevertheless a number of the vessels got large fares in a very few days. 
When we arrived in this locality the fish had left, probably being driven by the ice-floes which 
slowly drifted to the southward, reaching at one time as far south as latitude 43° 40’, in the middle 
of the Bank, and causing the fishermen much anxiety and more or less loss of gear by unexpectedly 
drifting on their vessels in the night. On one occasion a number of vessels tried to skirt the ice 
and get around it so as to reach the northwest part of the Bank, but toward night of the day on 
which the attempt was made a northeast gale and heavy snow-storm came on, and we all lay to 
under the lee of the ice, which made the sea very smooth. The next day we found the floe had 
been driven so far south by the gale that we did not again attempt to get by to the northwest of 
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it, but a little fleet of eight vessels having met together at the southern edge of the ice, all of the 
skippers went on board of.the schooner Augusta H. Johnson to talk over the situation. After 
deliberating a while, each returned to his own vessel, and while some of us ran to the southward 
others lay by waiting for the ice to recede to the northward. Just after this, the schooner Noon- 
day, which was one of the fleet referred to, caught 30,000 pounds of halibut in 60 fathoms of water 
on the western edge of the Bank in latitude 43° 40’. The ice did not drift so far south on the 
western edge as in the middle of the Bank, and she was not troubled by it. After the consulta- 
tion referred to above, we ran down to latitude 43° 30’ N. and longitude 50° 30’ W., but could 
find nofish. We were there some days before the weather permitted us to try, and after we hauled 
our gear and found no fish on it we got under way, with a southerly wind, and ran for the western 
edge of the Bank, intending to strike it north of latitude 44° N. A careful lookout for ice was 
kept. That evening we spoke the schooner Edwin ©. Dolliver, at anchor in 70 fathoms, and. lay 
by her for the night. The next morning we made sail, spoke the Dolliver again, and also the 
schooners Chester R. Lawrence and Restless. The first two were lying at anchor in 60 to 70 
fathoms of water and the Restless lay in 49 fathoms. Neither of them caught any halibut. 

The ice, driven by the southerly wind, had at this time drifted back to about 45° N. latitude, 
and we worked to the westward, in company with several other schooners, among which were the 
Restless, Edwin ©. Dolliver, Alfred Walen, N. H. Phillips, and John S. Presson, all of them 
setting trawls under sail in the day and anchoring and setting their gear at night. In this man- 
ner the fleet beat slowly to the westward against a moderate breeze for several days, trying for 
halibut in water varying from 48 to 70 fathoms in depth, but catching nothing. The water was 
so intensely cold that the frezen baits on the trawls would scarcely thaw when set in 50 fathoms 
of water, or less, and we were almost compelled to believe that the fish had been driven entirely 
off the Bank by the great ice-field and straggling icebergs. The latter were occasionally seen in 
the deep water off the edge of the Bank. 

One day we passed by a large berg, about one-third of a mile distant from us. On one end ot 
it a sharp pinnacle, resembling the spire of a church, ran up to a height of 75 or 80 feet; the middle 
was quite low, but the other end rose in a bunch or hummock about 20 feet above the water. The 
sunlight, playing on this huge mass of ice, throwing lights and shadows here and there, causing 
the peaks to glitter and gleam for a moment, then darken to a greenish tint, and its constantly 
changing aspect, as we sailed by it, made it an interesting and impressive sight. But the thought 
that it or some of its fellows might drive down on us some foggy and windy night, when we were at 
anchor, caused us to look upon it with a sense of dread and apprehension instead of the admira- 
tion we might have felt in watching such an object under different circumstances. F 

On the last day of March we all set our trawls as usual—some of the vessels being at anchor 
and others under sail—but no fish were caught by any of the fleet, and before dark all of the 
schooners which had been at anchor got under way. The wind was north-northeast, blowing a 
fresh breeze, and knowing the ice was not far off in a northerly direction no one would have cared 
to remain anchored, even had there been greater inducement to do so. We were then on nearly 
the extreme northwest peak of the Grand Bank, and tho question was where to go next, for I do 
not think it occurred to any one then to try in deeper water than we had previously set in. The 
schooner Edwin C. Dolliver went back to the eastward again, but others of the fleet lay by 
speaking with each other, the skippers evidently uncertain in what direction to steer. 

Having spoken the schooner Carrie P. Morton, which came driving along from the eastward 
just at dark, and learned that no fish had been caught by the vessels farther east, I decided to 
“hold our ground” till morning. We accordingly hove to alongside of the Alfred Walen, which 
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was also lying to. As day broke on the following morning we saw a schooner at anchor and ran 
down to her in company with the Walen. Finding the anchored vessel was the Restless, we hove 
to, and Captain Thompson (from the Walen) and I, each of us accompanied by three or four men 
of our respective crews, went aboard of the Resiless for a chat with the skipper and crew. She 
was anchored in 83 fathoms of water, and her crew were just setting their trawls when we ran 
down to her. The skipper of the Restless said he broke out his anchor the evening before and 
let his vessel drift until the latter part of the night, when, finding deep water, he let it go again. 
We stayed on board of the Restless until some of her dories returned from hauling, about 10a. m., 
when, seeing that they were getting fair fishing on the gear that was in the deepest water, we both 
returned to our own vessels and set under sail outside of the Restless. 

We were in 115 fathoms, which was then thought to be a great depth to fish in, but the Walen 
went still farther out, in 135 fathoms. We caught about 4,000 pounds of halibut on a short set, 
and anchored; and the Walen, as I afterward learned, got 8,000 pounds or more, and also came 
to anchor. In the meantime the schooners John S. Presson, William T. Merchant, Lizzie K. Clark, 
of Gloucester, and the George Peabody, of Salem, made their appearance on the scene of action, 
and anchored at no great distance to the northwest and southeast of us. The Lizzie K. Clark 
anchored a fair berth, about 2 miles, to the north-northwest. The afternoon was fine, with a mod- 
erate and decreasing northeast wind, and current setting to the northwest or north-northwest. 
Knowing full well that the first vessel arriving home with a fare of halibut would be likely to 
strike a “high market,” and, of course, wishing to be first, we set twenty skates of trawl, the 
whole string, in the evening, not fora moment suspecting that there was any ice in a southerly 
direction from us. : 

The next morning was fine and calm, but cool. We had our breakfast before daylight, and 
just as day was breaking an “ice glin” was noticed in the southern board; and when it grew 
lighter an immense field of ice could be seen drifting toward us with the current, which still ran 
north-northwest. Of course, the first thing to be thought of was to get our gear, if possible, or, 
at least, as much of it as we could. We hoisted the dories out and started at once. One of the 
crew, who had a fainting fit the evening before, was very ill, and I was therefore obliged to go in 
a dory in his stead. Before leaving the vessel I gave the men orders to get all the gear they 
could, and if the ice came on them to cut and go aboard. The trawl that we went to haul was off 
the starboard quarter, four points abaft the beam. We pulled for the outer end, and on reaching 
it began to haul as though our lives depended on our efforts. 

We succeeded in getting a skate and a half of our trawl, about 500 fathoms, in the boat, when 
we saw the flag in the rigging of our schooner, which we knew to be a signal for us to return to 
the vessel, as the ice was nearing her fast. We instantly cut the trawl, put out our oars, and 
pulled with all our might to reach the vessel before the ice did. Another dory, which was near 
us, started about the same time, and we both met the ice about 600 feet astern of our schooner. 
When the ice passed the vessel the men on board had the presence of mind to throw a buoy, to 
which a line was fastened, on one of the leeward cakes of the floe. This buoy we got hold of and 
made it fast to the bow of the dory, securing the bow of the other beat close to the stern of the 
front one. The current was running at least 2 knots, and the buoy line being under the ice near 
the buoy, we had a hard struggle for some time to make any progress toward the vessel and to 
get the line on top of the ice. The men on the vessel held the line as taut as they dared to, not 
to risk parting it, while we jumped out of the head dory upon the ice, sometimes hauling the boats 
over the large cakes and again shoving the smaller pieces clear of the dories and line. The ice 
was broken into séctions of all sizes, from a piece of a few pounds weight to one of 50 feet in 
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diameter and 6 to 10 feet thick. In this manner we worked, tugged, and pulled, never resting for 
a moment, until at last we had the line clear and above the ice, when it became a comparatively 
easy matter to reach the vessel. 

After getting on deck we found one of the George Peabody’s and one of the William T. Mer- 
chant’s dories aboard of our vessel, while one of our own boats, which had held on to her trawl 
too long, had to seek a refuge on board of the Lizzie K. Clark. After our dories were taken in, we 
had a better chance to view the scene, which certainly had a decidedly arctic appearance. As far 
as the eye could extend from aloft, in a southern and eastern direction, an almost unbroken mass 
of drifting field ice was all that could be seen. Here and there, however, a small streak or pond 
of water added a little diversity to the otherwise monotonous appearance of the frozen ocean. 

All of the forenoon and the first hours of the afternoon the ice kept drifting by us, being car- 
ried along with the current. But our anchor held fast, though the strain was great on our cable 
as the heavy masses of ice came up against the bows and went grinding, gritting, and groaning 
along the vessel’s side. After a while a moderately sized open space was seen ahead, and as it 
approached us the men belonging to the Peabody and Merchant anxiously watched it, being very 
desirous to reach their respective vessels, which were not far off; in this they succeeded. 

A moderate breeze sprang up in the afternoon and the Lizzie K. Clark, getting into one of the 
clear streaks, got underway and worked up abreast of us, when she forced her way through the 
ice, passing close alongside, dropping our dory, which came aboard. 

Meanwhile we had hove short on our cable, and seeing an open place to windward, were all 
ready to break out our anchor as soon as the opening came near enough to us. We waited only 
a short time before we got under way, after which we stood back and forth along the weather edge 
of the ice, watching for the trawl buoys to make their appearance, and as fast as they did, sent 
dory to haul the trawl. 

This area of clear water was of considerable extent, and, since the current did not run so 
swiftly as before, we had a very good chance to work. However, the ice was down on us again 
before we got all the gear, but the men stuck to their work without flinching, and since there was 
a fine sailing breeze the vessel could force her way through the floe very well. It was nine o’clock 
in the evening when the last dory came aboard; the others had finished hauling their gear hefore 
dark. The ice was all around this boat during the evening, but we kept near her, though it 
required close calculation to keep track of her in the darkness. The men in her got the whole of 
their gear, and, notwithstanding the unfavorable appearance of things in the morning, we lost 
only one skate of trawl. When, at last, all hands were safe on board and we were seated at the 
supper table, the incidents and anxieties of the day became the subject of an animated conversa- 
tion, and each one had a yarn to spin in relation to his experience during the day. 

In the mean time the crews of the other vessels had not been idle; for, taking advantage of any 
favorable circumstances, they had endeavored, like ourselves, to haul their trawls. Three of the 
Alfred Walen’s crew had a narrow escape from what promised much suffering if not death. The 
work was so difficult that the three men went in one boat. When the area of clear water, which 
I have before alluded to, came along they started out to get their trawl, the vessel still remaining 
at anchor. They were caught in the ice, and although they held on to the trawl, which was the 
only thing they could do, the floe carried them adrift, and their chances to reach their vessel again 
were looking slim, when, late in the afternoon, the Lizzie K. Clark spoke the Walen, and the 
skipper of the latter requested Captain Murphy, as his (Murphy’s) vessel was under sail, to go to 
their assistance. The Clark immediately kept off, but as she had to force her way through the 
ice, it was just growing dark when she reached the drifting boat, and past 9 o’clock when she got 
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back to the Walen. The dory was nearly three miles from the Walen when picked up, and such a 
timely rescue must have been gratefully appreciated by men fatigued, hungry, and chilled to the 
marrow. 

After the Clark reached" the Walen she made fast to the stern of the latter with a long warp 
for the night; the only instance of one vessel lying fast to another on the Grand Bank I ever knew 
of, and I think the only one on record. 

We kept under sail during the night succeeding the day of which I have been writing, and 
held our position by observing the riding lights of the other vessels. The following morning we 
anchored. We had foggy weather after this for the three days we staid there, which made 
trawling somewhat dangerous; for, although the main floe had passed by, detached pieces and 
long narrow streaks of ice kept coming along, and, oftentimes, when the dories were caught to 
leeward of these the men had great difficulty in working their way through or over them. Fre- 
quently the boats had to be hauled over the ice for a distance of ove or two hundred yards. This 
trouble was increased by the denseness of the fog, which shut out from view all but the nearest 
ohjects, and the fisherman leaving the side of his vessel felt that the thick mist, which hung like 
a pall over the face of the sea, rendered his task more perilous and uncertain than ever before, 
hiding as it might a vast floe of ice which would carry him away with it to drift helplessly until 
he succumbed to cold and hunger. Fortunately, however, no more serious adventure occurred 
than that already mentioned, though the men comprising the crews of the entire fleet did not 
hesitate to brave the perils incident to the occasion. 

All of the vessels secured good fares of halibut and some made large stocks. The rough expe- 
rience of some of the fleet in the ice was apparent on their return home, when it could be seen that 
the planking at the water’s edge was badly chafed and cut, in some cases necessitating repairs. 
The ground-lines of our trawls, being only 24 pounds to the dozen, were too small to stand the 
severe strain of this deep-water fishing, especially where so many vessels were lying close together, 
and setting their gear afoul of each other. We lost so much of our gear that, after fishing four 
days, we could not muster enough for a set, and, all things considered, I thought best to start for 
home with a fare of 22,000 pounds of halibut. As I had anticipated, few halibut had arrived in 
Gloucester for the two weeks previous, and for ours we got 8 and 14$ cents per pound for gray and 
white. The “hawkers” were so anxious to obtain our halibut that they came aboard while we 
were sailing into the harbor, and after our anchor was down they bid on the fish, the highest 
bidder taking the trip. We shared between $79 and $80 to each man. 

We did not go after halibut any more that year; but the trip of which I have given such a long 
account may be said to have been the beginning of deep-water fishing for halibut, for it was the 
first time, to my knowledge, that fresh-halibut vessels tried in more than 90 fathoms, on the Banks. 
All of the spring and summer of 1875 halibut were found very plenty along the edge of the ground 
between Grand Bank and Green Bank in 60 to 200 fathoms. Capt. Nathaniel Greenleaf got 18,000 
pounds from one set as late as October, but the fish were evidently moving fast, for when he set again 
they had left. : 

In January, 1876, I was again engaged in fresh-halibut fishing on the Grand Bank, and tried 
from 51° 35/ to 51° 5! W. longitude and in about 44° 10 to 44° 15’ N. latitude for the first week 
on the Bank; made several sets, but found few halibut, and finally started in company with the 
schooner Edwin C. Dolliver, Capt. Nathaniel Greenleaf, and worked southward to 43° 41’ N. lati- 
tude and 50° 52’ W. longitude. The wind was southeast and breezing up smart when we anchored 
and set our trawls, and the weather was so rough that they were out four days before we had a 
chance to get them, We lost two trawls and set again in hopes to recover them, but another gale 
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came on in a few hours and the gear was out that time three days before we could haul. In the 
mean time halibut struck, and were very abundant in the vicinity of the vessel. The afternoon 
before we hauled the trawls the second time, we caught 16 halibut on a “ bull-tow”—a short section 
of trawl-line with a dozen to twenty hooks, which is set from the vessel’s stern, left out for an hour 
or two and then hauled. There were few fish on the trawls, however, when we hauled them, for 
they had been out before the halibut came along, but on our next set we got 10,000 pounds and 
soon completed our fare, and went home. 

We reached the Grand Bank on our second trip some time in the latter part of February, 
running on in latitude 44° 25’, where we found a number of halibut vessels that had been doing 
fairly well in 55 fathoms on the western edge. We made a set under sail when we first got on the 
Bank, in 55 fathoms of water, quite near some of the anchored vessels. "When we set I saw a large 
floe of field ice to the north of us which was drifting to the southward, and before we hauled our 
gear was quite close. We did well on this set, and, as the wind had in the mean time changed to 
the southward, and the ice began to drift northerly, we anchored where the best fishing was, and 
set our gear out again. But when we hauled the lines, somé three hours later, we got only 2 hali- 
but, proving that the ice, or some other agency, made the fish move very suddenly. We now had 
several days of heavy weather, during which we shifted out into 90 fathoms of water. The next 
day after doing this it blew strong north-northeast so that we could not set any gear, but we ascer- 
tained by setting a “‘bull-tow” that there were plenty of halibut where we lay. The second day 
we lay there the wind was not so heavy, but the ice came down on us early in the morning. We 
lay still, however, and getting into a clear place, set four skates of trawl in four strings, but got no 
fish of any kind. By the time we had the trawls on board, the wind had changed and begun to 
breeze up from southeast. We got under way and beat down to about 44° 6 N. latitude, where we 
anchored in 70 fathoms, and rode out the southeast gale, as well as ove that followed it from the 
northwest. After the northwest wind began to moderate we got under way and worked to the 
southwest about two miles, where the schooner Chester R. Lawrence lay at anchor in 110 fathoms. 
Her men had just gone out to haul their trawls when we spoke her, so we lay by, jogging around, 
until I saw that her crew were getting good fishing on the deep-water side of the vessel. We gave 
her a berth on that side, anchoring in 142 fathoms, just at dark, and set our gear that night. We 
fished there four days, and got enough to make us up a fare of nearly 60,000 pounds of halibut. 
As there was a fleet of 8 or 10 vessels fishing in company with us I decided not to wait to catch a 
full fare, since we were liable to obtain more money for 60,000 pounds of halibut, if we arrived 
home first, than for a much larger amount if we reached port with the fleet. We therefore got 
under way for home in the night, notwithstanding it was nearly calm at the time. It was fortu- 
nate that we started when we did, for a gale that sprang up a day or two later drove many of the 
vessels adrift, and interfered with the successful issue of their voyages. 

On our passage home we fell in with ice while running in a northeast gale, and our vessel was 
“sprawled out” by heavy seas twice in one day, being knocked down so that her sails were in the 
water, and the leeside completely buried. The night preceding the day on which we were knocked 
down we had a tussle with the ice, immense floes of which, in the spring of 1876, were driven by a 
succession of northerly winds nearly to the edge of the Gulf Stream. We were running under a 
double-reefed mainsail, whole foresail, and jib with the bonnet out—all the sail we could stagger 
under—when, a little after midnight, the watch shouted down the companion-way: “Hear the news 
there below! rouse out; here’s ice close aboard!” It needed no second call to bring us out, for all 
realized the danger of meeting with ice while running at such arate; for if the vessel should strike a 
heavy piece her bows would be crushed in like an egg shell. As for myself I hurried on deck in my 
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suirt-sleeves, and jumping into the rigging, climbed far enough above deck to get a good view, and 
clung there for nearly two hours, directing the wheelsman how to steer to avoid coming in contact 
either with the floe or stragg¥ing pieces of ice. The latter, which were of various sizes, were really 
the most dangerous, since they could not be seen so quickly. It was bright moonlight, however, 
which was much in our favor, and by taking in the foresail we reduced the speed of the vessel, so that 
we passed safely by hundreds of isolated pieces of ice, any one of which would have knocked in our 
vessel’s bow had she struck it. With the wind blowing a northeast gale and sweeping down from 
such a vast body of ice as lay to windward, the air was keen and biting, as may be easily surmised, 
and when at last we had cleared all of the fine “lolly-ice,” which strung out to leeward of the main 
floe, and the increasing motion of the vessel gave evidence of open water to windward, I crawled 
down out of the rigging, but was so thoroughly chilled that I could scarcely stand. 

Since there was still possible danger of meeting more ice, and the wind had increased somewhat, 
I concluded not to set the foresail before daylight. When we cleared the ice we were nearly a 
hundred miles south of the latitude of Sable Island, and were therefore obliged to steer west-north- 
west, which brought us almost in the trough of the sea. Having warmed myself and ordered the 
watch to call me if there were any indications of ice or increase of wind, I turned in. The sea 
increased very much toward morning, and a little after daybreak we were tripped and knocked 
down. The mainboom went under nearly to the mast, parting the boom-tackle; one man in the 
forecastle was thrown from a weather into alee bunk, and another, who was lying in a berth on the 
lee side, was scalded by the contents of the coffee-pot, which came tumbling on top of him from the 
stove on the opposite side. Altogether there was quite a mixing up of things; but almost before 
we had a chance to realize the situation, the vessel was back on her bottom and tearing along on 
her course again. Not caring, however, to repeat the performance if we could avoid it, we set a 
double-reefed foresail, took in the mainsail, and bent the riding-sail in its stead. Under this canvas 
we kept along on our course, though such was the danger of being knocked down again that I 
staid on deck all day directing the man at the wheel how to steer to escape the ugly cross-seas that 
very frequently came along. It was anything but pleasant, to be sure, to run a vessel under such 
circumstances, but nevertheless we kept her going, swinging off almost before it sometimes, and 
hauling-to on our course again, or a little to windward of it, when a chance offered. In this way 
we went along safely until about sundown, when, being very hungry, I went below for a lunch, first 
giving the man at the wheel the order to “ watch her sharp; swing her off quick if you see a bad 
one coming, and let her take it stern-to.” I had scarcely seated myself on the weather side of the 
forecastle table, with a piece of bread in one hand and a mug of tea in the other, when the vessel 
was thrown completely on her beam ends. Dropping whatever I held, I sprang for the companion- 
way the instant I felt her going over. But the water, rushing over the top of the companion doors, 
met me as I gained the top of the steps, and as the vessel was at that time lying flat on her side, 
the prospect of her righting again before she filled looked rather dubious. There was a strong 
probability, too, that the man at the wheel had been washed overboard or injured, and if such was 
the case the vessel, should she right, would be in danger of broaching-to and having another sea 
sweep over her. Fortunately, as in the morning, she soon straightened up again, and I jumped out 
on deck and ran for the wheel. By the time I reached the main hatch, though it took scarcely an 
instant, the wind struck into the sails, and the vessel, starting ahead with a rush, drew herself out 
from beneath the water under which she was buried from the mainmast aft, and which went dash- 
ing and splashing out over the stern and both rails as she once more rose buoyant on top of the 
waves. So far under water had she been that the wheelsman (a six-footer) was entirely submerged 
when the vessel righted, though he stood on his feet, still retaining his grip of the wheel. The men 
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in the cabin were nearly smothered by the steam and gas which was driven from the cabin stove by 
a stream of water that ran down the stovepipe upon the burning coal. Barefooted, bareheaded, and 
panting for breath, they were glad to get out on top of the house where they could breathe the 
fresh air. 

Although we had met with little or no damage from being “sprawled” out twice, it was, 
nevertheless, too unpleasant an experience for us to encounter again, so we hove to for a few hours 
until the moon rose, when, the sea having gone down somewhat, we started again on our course. 

We struck the Grand Bank on our third trip that year in 44° 23’ N. latitude, where we found 
several vessels at anchor in 70 and 80 fathoms. They had been getting good fishing, but the 
halibut were growing scarcer when we arrived there. We had a couple of sets, but not meeting 
with much success ran to the northwest, near where we were the spring before. We made two 
sets in that locality, but did not strike halibut. We therefore ran back to the southeast one night 
to learn if the vessels were catching any fish along the western edge of the bank. The following 
morning we spoke two or three schooners lying at anchor, after which we had a set under sail. 
We caught only a few halibut, and when the dories were all aboard from hauling, the wind was 
blowing smart from the southward; we kept off and ran 60 or 70 miles northwesterly again, in 
company with several other vessels, to latitude 44° 56’, where we anchored in 80 fathoms at 9 
o’clock in the evening. It was blowing a smart breeze, when we anchored, with a sharp choppy 
sea. Nevertheless, we hoisted out the top dories and set four skates of trawl, in two strings, to 
try the ground, although I did not expect to get any halibut, for I thought the bottom was too 
muddy. 

The next morning it blew too hard to go out, but at 11 a. m. the wind moderated and the men 
went to haul their gear. Before the men in either one of the dories had hauled a skate of trawl 
they stuck up an oar for some one to come and take their fish. 

We now had a busy time; some of us going to assist those who were hauling and others start- 
ing off to set the trawls which were baited. We had but five dories then, and could set only six 
more skates of gear, and on the ten skates of trawl, the four which we set at night and six in the 
day, we got 20,000 pounds of halibut. We were hauling and setting gear all the afternoon and 
evening. The last dory to come aboard arrived alongside with a load at 10 p. m., and it was sev- 
eral hours after midnight before we got the fish dressed and iced. 

The halibut were moving slowly to the northward and westward, and we had to shift our 
position twice before we completed our fare. 

We fished five days in that vicinity and got enough, with the 12,000 pounds we had before, to 
weigh off 92,000 pounds, besides 4,000 pounds of “logy,” or thin halibut. The schooners Polar 
Wave, Carrie P. Morton, Davy Crockett, and Elisha Crowell, fresh fishermen, were in company, 
and the schooners Mary E., Ocean Belle, and Wachusett, on salt or flitching trips. All of them 
did remarkably well. 

On our fourth trip we went to Green Bank, about 25 miles farther to the westward, where we 
got the last fish on the previous cruise, of which an account has been given. The fog was very 
dense for several days after we arrived on the Bank, which undoubtedly was the reason that we 
missed getting a good fare. We found few halibut, and I thought perhaps that they had not 
worked so far to the westward, but had staid where they did the year before. Falso heard the 
sound of a vessel’s cannon, fired as a signal for her dories, which I thought was to the eastward, 
but in that I was mistaken. There was no indication of the fog clearing, so we got under way and 
kept shifting to the eastward, trying the ground as we went. 

When we were between Green Bank and Grand Bank, the schooner Hereward came along one 
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evening from the westward, and Nathaniel Greenleaf said that he had been farther in that direc- 
tion than we had, between Saint Peter’s and Green Bank, but got no fish, neither did he see any 
vessels. But as the weathep had not at any time been clear enough to see more than three or four 
miles, he, like myself, missed seeing the vessels which, as I afterwards learned, were on a large 
school of halibut only a few miles farther to the westward than we had been. He ran to the south- 
southeast down to 44° 20’ north latitude, and in about 48 fathoms. We went the same way the 
following day, and cruised up and down the Bank, seeing-several vessels in the same predicament as 
we were, seeking for halibut and getting few or none. Finding halibut very scarce, and intending 
to go after codfish on the next trip, I concluded to go home and not lose any time looking for 
them. We madea short trip and obtained only a small fare of 17,000 pounds. Some of the 
halibut catchers found good fishing that winter and spring (1876) on almost the extreme southern 
part of the Grand Bank, from about latitude 43° N. and longitude 50° 40’ W. up to latitude 43° 
30’ N. and longitude 51° 52’ W. The best fishing in that region was during: March and the first ° 
of April. 

Late in the spring or early in the summer of the same year, Capt. Thomas F. Hodgdon, in the 
Lizzie K. Clark, got becalmed on the Southwest Prong of Banquereau. He sounded, and having 
got bottom in less than 100 fathoms, determined to anchor and have aset. He found halibut very 
abundant in that locality all summer and autumn, and continued to fish at or near the same place 
with uninterrupted success. After he had made a couple of successful cruises, however, other 
skippers found out where he got the halibut, and the remainder of the year that ground was the 
most generally resorted to of any. Excellent halibut fishing was also found that summer by | 
Capt. Thomas Goodwin, in the schooner Polar Wave, to the southward of Sable Island, in 150 
fathoms, and near the longitude of 60° W. Captain Anderson, in the schooner William T. Merchant 
(and who was lost in the great gale of December 9 and 10, 1876), caught some very fair trips to 
the eastward of Sable Island, in latitude 44° 4’ and longitude 59° 6’, on the fall-off of the 
Western Bank, in about 150 fathoms. Halibut were also found in deep water on the northeast 
part of George’s Bank, and many of the hand-liners brought in good fares from that locality. One, 
I think, got 60,000 pounds. There were also a few good fares of halibut taken on the eastern part 
of Banquereau. 

Previous to this, in 1875, and possibly the year before, Capt. Edward Morris, in the schooner 
Gertie Foster, got one or more good fares on some small ridges or “spots” off Liscomb, Nova 
Scotia. These grounds, which are about 20 or 25 miles from the land, are so small that they have 
never been generally resorted to for halibut, and, with the exception of two years at the most, the 
species has not been found abundant there. 

After I returned from cod fishing, in the autumn of 1876, I went on a fresh-halibut trip. We 
tried at first in company with the schooners Augusta H. Johnson and Chester R. Lawrence, on the 
Western Bank, to the southward of Sable Island, in about longitude 60° 20‘ W. We did not 
find enough fish to induce us to stay, and as soon as the weather, which was very rough, permitted 
us to do so, we ran to the eastward; the Johnson went with us as far as the Southwest Prong of 
Banquereau. We afterwards learned that the Chester R. Lawrence shifted a few miles farther to 
the eastward on the Western Bank, and found excellent fishing—much better than was obtained 
on Banquereau. We found the schooner Edward Grover on the prong when we got there, and 
before the weather was fine enough to fish, the schooners Andrew Leighton and Daniel A. Burnham 
came also. The weather was exceedingly bad and fish scarce; besides, we did not have cable 
enough to ride out a gale in the depth of water where halibut could be taken, and consequently 
had to work at a disadvantage, setting almost wholly under sail, being able to fish only in the 
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day-time. While there we had the heaviest gale that I have ever encountered, and as an account 
of it may possibly prove interesting, I will insert it here as an incident of the halibut fishery. We 
set under sail at noon of December 8, in 150 fathoms, in latitude 44° and longitude 58° 30’ by dead 
reckoning. We had eight skates of trawl out, set in four strings, three men going ina dory. As 
the weather looked threatening, we left the gear out only about two hours before we began to haul. 
The wind blew so strong, just as the men finished hauling, that the vessel could not carry her three 
lower sails, and I had to heave her to under mainsail and foresail. The dories came aboard safely, 
however, bringing a good catch of fish (about 5,000 pounds), but it blew so hard that I knew it would 
be of no use to attempt to anchor in deep water. We therefore took in the mainsail and jib, and 
lay to for the night close by the Andrew Leighton, which was at anchor. The schooners Augusta 
H. Johnson and Edward Grover, each of which had secured small fares of about 20,000 to 30,000 
pounds of halibut, started for home that evening. 5 

The wind, which was westerly in the evening, died out during the night, and on the morning 
of the 9th began to breeze up from the southeast. We made sail (that is, set mainsail and jib) 
before daylight, and got all ready to set our trawls, but before it was light it blew up smart from 
the southeast and began to snow. We lay by for awhile around the Andrew Leighton and her 
dories, some of which were out. After an hour or two, finding the wind increasing fast, we ran 
in on the Bank until we reached a depth of 60 fathoms, where we anchored and got all ready for 
a gale. The southeaster blew heavy, but was of short duration, being about what many winter 
southeasters generally are. 

The night of the 9th the wind jumped into WNW., and toward morning of the 10th blew 
very heavy; so hard, indeed, that, fearing the riding-sail would go to pieces, we hauled it dowf. 
The riding-sail, which belonged to another vessel, and which we had taken temporarily, was a new 
one which had no reef in it, as did our own. The latter had been left ashore, as it was too old for 
a winter trip. 

The gale increased in fury, and after daylight blew extremely hard, while, to make magters 
worse, the tide set out to run to the southward, hawsing the vessel up in such a manner that she 
Jay almost in the trough of the waves. There was a heavy sea going, too, I think the worst I ever 
saw, but we did not ship any heavy water before 8 o’cleck a.m. Just before that hour I went up in 
the companion-way and spoke to the man who had the watch, and who was busy aft by the wheel- 
box clearing the log-line, or some other small gear which had been fouled by the water washing it 
about. He was standing with his back to the sea, totally unmindfal of his danger. As I went 
below I said to him, ‘Keep a good lookout for yourself, George ; keep your eye to win@ard, for 
there are some nasty seas coming along.” “All right, skipper, I’ll look out for myself,” he replied 
in a cheerful tone. His watch was just out, and the man who succeeded him was nearly ready to 
go on deck as I went below. 

I had not been in the cabin more than a minute, when a tremendous wave broke on board, 
abaft, or about the main rigging, swept aft with resistless force, knocking the companion-way slide 
to as though it was struck with a trip-hammer, ripping two boards off of it 3 also the bait planks 
off the house; and last, and most appalling of all, sweeping the unsuspecting man, George Miller, 
into the foaming and seething waters astern, so far away as to be beyond the reach of all human 
aid. A feeling of horror, like an electric shock, passed through me as I heard the roar of the 
breaking wave and the peculiar swishing sound of the waters rushing across the deck, and I 
exclaimed to the man who was standing by the steps ready to go on deck, “My God! Silas, I’m 
afraid that sea has washed George overboard.” Reaching up, he shoved the slide back, and we 
both sprang on deck. But what a sight met our eyes! More than a hundred feet astern and drifting 
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with the current, every moment still farther away, we saw the poor fellow rise to the surface, 
struggle for a few seconds, and then, buried beneath a huge wave, disappear forever from mortal 
sight. Sad, indeed, were the faces of our crew when it became known that we had lost a man. 

However, we had but little time to indulge in regrets or sorrow, for the gale, which had then 
increased to a furious hurricane, compelled us to make extra endeavors for the safety of the vessel 
and our own lives. She hawsed up so badly soon after the event just described that we were 
compelled to set the riding-sail to keep her more nearly head to the sea. We reduced the size of 
the sail as much as was practicable, by making a “bag reef” in it. This was done by tying up the 
clew and lashing the bottom hoops together, which being done we hoisted it up a little before 9 
o’clock a. m. 

Shortly after the riding-sail was set we had a succession of tremendously heavy snow squalls, 
which blew with a fury I never before saw equaled or even approached during an experience of thirty 
years’ battling with the Atlantic storms, while the snow was so dense that, when we were in the 
hollow of a sea, the top of it could scarcely be seen. The vessel quivered and trembled like a 
stricken dolphin, as she struggled with great apparent effort up the steep sides of the mountainous 
waves, which threatened to bury her beneath their curling crests. Even with the small sail which 
we had set, a mere rag in size, and lying almost head to the wind, she buried her lee side nearly 
to the hatches. To walk against the blast was out of the question, and all one could do was to 
haul himself along by the life-lines or cling to the rigging for safety. She plunged so heavily 
into the waves that the jib was soon washed loose from the bowsprit. While I was in the cabin 
after a rope to secure the jib, a second heavy sea boarded us, breaking over the port bow, covering 
otr little vessel nearly out of sight beneath a deluge of rushing water and flying spray. When 
the men on deck saw it coming they sprang for the rigging. Two of them, who got upon the 
fore-gaff, held-on to the peak halyards, clinging to the ropes with their hands and legs. The 
sea broke so high that both of these men were nearly washed clear of their hold, although they 
were eight or ten feet above the deck, which was filled with water nearly to the top of the rails, 
compelling us to knock off some waist boards so that the vessel would clear herself. 

Between the squalls we managed to secure the jib, though it was extremely hazardous going 
out on a bowsprit in such a gale. The squalls had the most terrifying appearance that I ever 
witnessed, as they came tearing down from to windward. Black as night and driving a line of 
white foam before them, they were an awful sight, and enough to strike terror to the hearts of 
those who never before had felt a sense of fear, and who, even then, when death was imminent, 
bravely faced the storm, disdaining to flinch from the peril which duty and self-preservation called 
them to meet. ; 

Fearing the cable would part, and feeling sure that the vessel would be knocked down on her 
beam ends if she fell off with the least bit of sail set, I stationed myself at the mainmast, when- 
ever the squalls came along, ready to let the riding-sail run down if necessary. When the fourth 
squall was comin g I took my usual position, standing on the bitt-head of the fife-rail with my right 
foot, and grasping the riding-sail halyards with my right hand. While I was standing in this 
position, and m the midst of a flurry of flying snow, a lightning bolt burst between the masts. 
I was struck by it and knocked insensible to the deck. Others of the crew were slightly shocked. 
As soon as they could, the men who were on deck picked me up, thinking I was dead, and carried 
me below. 

I would not speak of the intense suffering which I endured for four hours—hours of dreadful 
agony—while I was being resuscitated, were it not to mention the conduct of my men, all of whom 
showed great devotion and nobleness of spirit. Though in almost momentary expectation of death 
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themselves, they continued their efforts for my relief with extraordinary zeal and coolness. For- 
tunately I could speak soon after being taken into the cabin, and was thus able to direct what 
should be done both for myself and for the safety of the vessel. 

We had only three more squalls after I was struck by lightning; those were not so heavy as 
the previous ones, and after they were past, the wind soon subsided to an ordinary gale. 

After-recovering sufficiently to examine my injuries, I fpund that the lightning had plowed 
along my right arm from the wrist to above the elbow, scorching it severely, while five smaller 
burns were on my right leg below the knee, and mostly about the ankle. My right side was para- 
lyzed, and I could not stand on my feet for several days. 

We started for home as soon as the gale was over, but had a long, hard passage. My burns 
were so painful that when we got as far as Liverpool, Nova Scotia, we went in there for medical 
assistance, and arrived home on the 23d of December. The Augusta H. Johnson got in the same 
day. We had only 17,000 pounds of halibut, but as we obtained a.high price for them we made a 
fair trip. ° 

The Daniel A. Burnham was lost in this gale, being knocked down and dismasted. She was 
abandoned after the gale, her crew being taken to St. John’s, Newfoundland. The Andrew Leighton 
was knocked on her beam ends and came near foundering, and the William T. Merchant was lost. 
This alludes only to the vessels in our immediate vicinity when the gale came on. Several other 
Gloucester vessels were lost or abandoned ; the total loss of life reached 100. 

One of the men who had been with me for nearly two years now took charge of the Howard 
for a trip, while I remained at home to recruit from the effects of the lightning-stroke. 

Halibut were found extremely abundant in the winter of 1877, between the parallels of 43° 
and 44° north latitude, in 60 to 90 fathoms, on the western edge of the Grand Bank. They were 
taken from the middle of January until nearly the last of March, 1877, but were most numerous 
during the last days of February and first half of March. 

I took charge of the Howard again on her return, and went to the Grand Bank. We gota 
trip of 70,000 pounds of halibut to the northward of latitude 44°, in 55 to 90 fathoms, on the: 
western edge of the Grand Bank. In latitude 44° 23’ and longitude 52° 30’, in 55 fathoms, we 
caught more than 20,000 pounds of fish at one set with 15 skates of trawl. The next set we got 
only 5,000 pounds, which indicated that the fish were moving fast. This was the trip before I 
began my daily journal, in which it is recorded that the following winter very few, if any, halibut 
were caught in less than 140 fathoms on the Grand Bank. 

Large quantities of halibut were found all along the southern edge of the Western Bank, 
La Have Ridges, and Brown’s Bank, and, in fact, as far west as George’s, in the deep water, when 
first resorted to by the fishermen; but in a short time the fish appeared to be considerably reduced 
in abundance, and in the summer of 1879 I do not know of any vessel finding halibut plenty on La 
Have Ridges or vicinity. 

Ever since deep-water fisheries have been pursued, halibut have been found, just previous to 
and during their spawning season, in July, August, and September, in large numbers on rough or 
rocky bottom, most generally on rocky spots or patches of small extent which occur along the 
slopes of the outer banks. From my own observations, I believe that bottom where the rocks are 
supplemented with a growth of corals is peculiarly attractive to halibut. The fish which frequent 
these localities are generally large gravid halibut, called “ mother fish,” but among them are always 
found more or less male halibut, invariably smaller, averaging about one-third the size of the 
females. The males are called the “little bulls” by fishermen.’ 
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Halibut have a remarkable habit of remaining on the spot which they have selected for their 
spawning-ground, and the natural result is that, when once a breeding-school is found, fare after 
fare is caught at the same place, until the fish are so much reduced in numbers as to no longer 
offer sufficient inducement to the fishermen to visit the locality. Sometimes, however, the fisher- 
men lose so much gear on these spots, on account of the roughness of the bottom and other causes, 
that after a few trips are made the area becomes so completely covered with old lines that it is 
almost uselegs to set trawls, since there is small chance of getting them back. This liability to 
loss, especially after the fish have been broken up and no longer can be caught in large quantities, 
compels the fishermen to resort to other localities. 

Where so many trawls are lost, of course the halibut that are on the hooks finally die and 
decay, thus being destroyed without benefiting any one, but instead, it is believed that they 
become, temporarily, an injury to the fishing grounds. 

As previously mentioned, these spots are almost always small, and the boundaries of the schools 
of fish found in such places are so sharply defined that, although sometimes, as the fishermen express 
it, “the fish are four tier deep on the spot,” 100 fathoms either side of it few if any halibut'can be 
caught. 

It does not follow, as a matter of course, that halibut are found abundant in the same place two 
seasons in succession, but the reverse is, perhaps, the rule, especially if many trips are caught in 
any given locality the first season that it is resorted to. 

The following is a brief account of the results obtained on a few of these small areas, and which 
will serve to illustrate what has been written above: 

In the summer of 1876, Captain Markuson, in the schooner Notice, found one of these places 
on the Southwest Prong of Banquereau. It was so small that he could get only two trawls on it, 
and those had to be set very close to each other. 

But the halibut were so abundant, according to two men who were with him at the time and 
have sailed with me since, that on each of the two trawls which were on the right spot they 
used to get six and seven dory-loads of fish (about 1,500 pounds to a load) every time the gear was 
hauled, while on the other lines not more than two or three halibut, at most, were taken. After 
making a few sets they marked the spot by anchoring buoys, th@feafter running only two or three 
trawls, instead of-six (the full complement), and in this manner they caught a full fare. 

About July 22, in the summer of 1877, the schooners Sultana and Fitz J. Babson struck a large 
school of halibut on the Southwest Prong of Banquereau, in latitude 43° 55’ and longitude 58° 45’. 
The captain of the Sultana told me that the area covered by these fish was not more than three- 
fourths of a mile in diameter, either way. Each of the above-named vessels caught a fare of 80,000 
pounds of halibut at that place, and when they left their positions were taken by other vessels— 
the Chester R. Lawrence, Augusta H. Johnson, and another, the name of which I cannot now 
recall. There were probably more than 300,000 pounds of halibut taken from this place. 

In the summer of 1878 halibut were found very plenty on the western side of the Southwest 
Prong of Banquereau, in latitude from 43° 56’ to 43° 57’, and longitude 58° 55’, dead reckoning. 
The schooner Magic got a trip of 50,000 pounds there in July; returned again in August, but failed 
to secure a full fare on account of her windlass breaking, which compelled her to go home. She also 
got 45,000 or 50,000 pounds there in September. We caught part of a trip (18,000 pounds) there in 
July. - The schooner William Thompson got 98,000 pounds there in August, and the schooner Lizzie 
also caught part of a fare, about 40,000 pounds. On the same spot, and nearly at the same time, the 
Davy Crockett got part of a trip there also, and several other vessels took more or less halibut at the 
same place; but at last there was so much lost gear on the bottom that it did not pay to set trawls 
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there. Probably there was as much as 400,000 pounds of halibut taken from this ground, besides 
large numbers that remained on the lost trawls. 

In the summer of 1879 there were comparatively very few halibut found at the above locality, 
though the ground was very thoroughly tried over on several occasions. However, another breed- 
ing-ground was found on the eastern part of the middle prong of Banquereau, in latitude, by 
observation, 44° 14’ N., longitude, by dead reckoning, 58° 04’ W., in from 230 to 380 fathoms, on 
pebbly, rocky, and coral bottom. It was of small extent, not much more than a mile in diameter 
either way, when we were there. 

The following vessels all got good fares on this small piece of ground. From the best infor- 
mation obtainable, I think the fish were first found about the 10th of July: 

The Andrew Leighton had 80,000 pounds; the Herbert M. Rogers, 50,000 pounds; the Bessie 
W. Somes, 60,000 pounds; the David A. Story, 70,000 pounds; the Conductor, 55,000 pounds; the 
Bellerophon, 55,000 pounds. We also caught about 55,000 pounds on my last halibut trip, and 
when we left for home two vessels, the Addison Center and Thresher, took our berth and each 
of them secured fair catches.* 

Thus it will be scen that more than 400,000 pounds of halibut had already been caught at 
this point, which, added to those retained on the lost gear, which must at least equal 100,000 
pounds more, makes a total of more than 500,000 pounds. That so many fish should be taken from 
such a small area of sea-bottom seems almost incredible, but the facts admit of so much proof that 
they are indisputable. 

Only one result can be obtained by this system of fishing, and that is this: The halibut must 
soon become reduced to scarcity, even if they were “four tier deep” at the beginning. But, not- 
withstanding all this, the men feel obliged to catch as many fish as possible when they go after 
them, and whatever the result may be on the abundance of halibut in future years, the present time 
must be improved to the best advantage. 

The schooner David A. Story arrived in Gloucester July, 1881, with a trip of 25,000 pounds of 
halibut, which were caught off the southeast point of Anticosti Island in the month of June. 
Nearly all of the fish were taken in two days, after which little or nothing could be done, owing to 
the lack of the proper kind of batt. The trawls were set three or four times a day, being run along 
parallel with the shore in depths of water varying from 5 to 10 fathoms. 

Other vessels which were at Anticosti at the same time found halibut quite plenty for a few 
days, but failed to secure full fares on account of having only a small supply of good bait. 

In June and July, 1881, the best fares of fresh halibut that were brought into Gloucester were 
caught on the southern part of the Grand Bank in 150 to 250 fathoms of water. The best locality 
was in about latitude 43° 12’ N., though good catches were obtained a few miles north and south 
of that point. The fish were two-thirds white and of a superior quality. The Alice G. Wonson, 
the only vessel fishing off the eastern part of George’s Bank, found halibut in considerable abun- 
dance. On all the other “deep-water” grounds, namely, the southern edge of La Have Ridges, and 
the Western Bank, along the south and east borders of Banquereau, and also off Saint Peter’s 
Bank, the catch of halibut was very small, and over a large portion of these grounds, once so 
prolific, very few halibut can now be caught. The Josie M. Calderwood, while fishing for cod in 
50 to 60 fathoms, in the northwest part of the Gully, during the month of June, 1881, caught 
17,009 pounds of halibut, which were brought in fresh. Captain White, who commanded her, 
states that the halibut were fairly plentiful and evidently many were lost from the trawls, owing 


*The quantity of fish taken by each of the various vessels is given in round numbers, but in no instance will it 
vary much from exactness, 
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to the gear being too small to hold them. The Mystic also found fair halibut fishing near the 
same place, but in shoal water. The fish were of excellent quality, but evidently their occurrence 
there was accidental, or at least very temporary. Had their presence in this locality been perma- 
nent in the least degree, ihe region would have soon been covered by the trawl-lines of the halibut 
fleet. 
Two events of a remarkable character, and which seem worthy of particular mention, occurred 
during the seasons of 188182. These were (1) the discovery of a new fishing ground, and (2) the 
occurrence, at a season when it was least to be expected, of halibut in almost unequaled numbers in 
a well-known and long-frequented region. 
During most of the season of 1881, and particularly in the fall, halibut were scarce on most of 
the fishing grounds along the edge of the outer banks. Consequently, the inducement was great 
for the skippers to seek new and unttied fields, where perhaps fish might be found in undisturbed 
abundance. With this end in view, Capt. George A. Johnson, of the schooner Augusta H. John- 
son, in the autumn of 1881, crossed the Grand Bank and fished in the deep water on its eastern 
slope, where, so far as I know, no systematic research had previously been made. I was told by 
an acquaintance several years ago that a vessel had sought for halibut along the eastern edge of 
~the Grand Bank as early as 1877, but had failed to find any, the skipper reporting that the bottom 
declined so suddenly that it was useless to attempt to anchor or set trawls. The recent researches 
in this region have shown that the statement was entirely wrong, and give reason to doubt the prob- 
ability of the vessel having visited the deep water on the east side of the Bank. Anchoring in 110 
fathoms, latitude 43° 55’ N., longitude 49° 8’ W., Capt. Johnson found halibut plenty, and made 
lurge catches on trawls set to the eastward of his vessel and in somewhat deeper water. In six 
days’ fishing he secured a fare of between 50,000 and 60,000 pounds of halibut, most of which 
were large “gray” fish. It is somewhat remarkable that when halibut are found on grounds not 
previously fished on a large percentage of the catch are generally ‘“‘gray” fish, and with rare 
exceptions these are above the average size. Instances are somewhat uncommon where medium- 
sized “white” halibut have predominated on newly-tried fields, but occasionally such cases have 
occurred. After several years’ fishing in one locality the quality of the halibut generally im- 
proves, the fish being of smaller size and in finer condition. od 

The same schooner on her next trip—this time commanded by another man—revisited the new 
ground, but the winter season had then so far advanced that there was a constant succession of 
furious gales. The prevalence of strong northerly winds caused an unusually rapid flow of. the 
polar current, which often sweeps down by the eastern side of the Grand Bank with such velocity 
as to render fishing nearly impracticable, and in consequence of this combination of unfavorable 
circumstances very little was accomplished. In the spring of 1882 Captain Johnson went to this 
place again and had remarkable success. His good fortune was soon noised abroad, whereupon 
many of the other halibut schooners made similar ventures, the result being that the eastern side 
of the Grand Bank was pretty thoroughly tried over from latitude 43° 15’ to 44° 30’ nérth, in 
depths varying from 100 to 300 fathoms. At many points along this stretch halibut were abun- 
dant, but a strong polar current caused the fishermen much loss of gear, while the prevalence of 
dense fogs, together with the proximity of numerous icebergs, rendered fishing in that locality so 
hazardous that the majority of the skippers were glad to resort to other grounds, even where, per- 
haps, the prospect of finding large numbers of fish was not so good. Several of the vessels lost 
most of their trawls before they bad secured a full fare, and few that fished on the eastern side of 
the Bank returned to port without having met with some damage to their gear. Where strong 
currents prevail in deep water the buoys which mark the position of the trawl-lines are dragged 
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beneath the surface of the water by the great strain on the buoy-line. These buoys, being gen- 
erally soft-wood kegs, are broken by the pressure of the water when they have been submerged to 
any considerable depth, and the result is that there being nothing to support the buoy-line, the 
only means by which the trawl can be recovered, the apparatus is lost. ~ 

The icebergs sweeping down from the north, borne along by the swiftly-running currents, 
were a source of great danger to the vessels Jying at anchor. Huge mountains of ice would often 
appear suddenly out of a dense fog, so close to the schooners that the startled crews were fre- 
quently almost compelled to cut their cables to prevent collision. Captain Johnson told me that 
on one occasion he counted twenty-eight bergs within sight of his vessel, and one of the number 
lay grounded for nearly a week—all the time he remained at anchor—not more than a mile distant, 
in water probably not less than 125 fathoms deep. It is scarcely necessary to say that in a rough 
sea one blow from such a monster would crush a fishing schooner as though it were an egg-shell.* 

The fact, however, of halibut having been found in abundance off the eastern, or rather, per- 
haps, the southeastern side of the Grand Bank, is a matter of more interest than would appear at 
first glance, since it permits us to form a better idea of the winter habitat of certain schools of this 
species, and also to judge more intelligently concerning the spring and fall migrations, about which 
heretofore only indefinite and uncertain ideas could be formed. For several years previous to the 
discovery of the deep-water fishing grounds it was noticed by the fishermen that during the winter 
and early spring—from about the middle of January to the last of April—the schools of halibut 
met with on the body of the Grand Bank, between 43° 30/ and 45° north latitude, appeared to come 
from the east or southeast side of the Bank, and almost invariably moved steadily, but slowly, 
across the ground in a westerly or northwesterly direction. A vessel might obtain remarkably 
good fishing for two or three days, perhaps for a shorter time, but the halibut would suddenly 
disappear, and none could be taken. It frequently happened that on such occasions a change of. 
position—the schooner moving 5 or 6 miles in the direction which the fish were known to be 
going—might result in the school being overtaken again and the capture of a full fare. In some 
instances a skipper might be able to “keep run” of the fish for several days, and while they were 
passing over a distance of 20 to 30 miles, and many statements could be cited of a character to 
verify this assertion. As it may be a source of wonder to many how any intelligent idea could be 
formed by the fishermen of the direction in which the halibut were moving, the following explana- 
tion should be offered. The custom is for the Grand Bank halibut schooners to fish with trawls, 
each about 2 miles long. As has been explained elsewhere, these are set out from the vessel, from 
which as a center they radiate in the form of astar. A school of halibut approaching from the east 
would first be caught in great abundance on the lines set in that direction, while the trawls on the 
west side of the vessel would get comparatively few fish. On the next set the catch might be 
pretty equally divided, while succeeding hauls would show that the fish had moved so far that 
only the “tail end” of the school could be reached by the farthest ends of the western trawls. As 
soon a8 this occurred any intelligent skipper, understanding the habits of the species, could form 
a tolerably definite theory as to how fast the halibut were moving, and also the course they were 
pursuing. 7 

Notwithstanding it was apparently well known that the halibut were migrating at such times, 
only the most vague and indefinite ideas were formed as to the place from which they came or 
whither they went. No one seems to have entertained the thonght that they “hung around” the 
edges of the Bank, in deep water, after leaving the body or shoaler portions of the ground. That 


* During the summer of 1885, while this is being printed, the majority of the Gloucester halibut vessels are fish- 
ing on the eastern side of the Grand Bank. 
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the halibut came from some undiscovered bank to the eastward and passed across the Grand Bank 
on their way north and west toward Newfoundland, the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, Labrador, &c., 
was, I thiux, the general belief of the fishermen, at least of such as took the trouble to formulate 
any theory. The discovery of halibut along the east side of the Grand Bank seemingly settles this 
question, and it is undoubtedly a fact that the great schools of thi§ species which for many years 
have been known to migrate northwesterly in the spring make their winter residence on the eastern 
slope, in depths varying from 100 to probably 400 fathoms. 

Fortunately, halibut were discovered in remarkable abundance in the early summer of 1882 on 
another and well-known fishing ground, thus rendering it unnecessary for the fishermen to be 
longer exposed to so many losses and perils as they bad experienced on the east side of the Grand 
Bank. ; , 

On the deeply-submerged plateau which extends in a northwesterly direction from the north- 
west prong of the Grand Bank to Saint Peter’s Bank, forming a sort of border to the southern end 
of Green Bank—by which name this area of bottom is usually called by the fishermen—in depths 
varying from 112 to 250 fathoms, halibut of the finest quality and in extraordinary numbers were 
found. This locality has been famous for the abundance of halibut in the spring of the year since 
the discovery of the deep-water fishery in 1875. Since then, however, notwithstanding the fact 
that large schools of this species have been found off Green Bank almost every spring, it has 
appeared from the movements of the fish that they were migrating to more northern regions, and 
that they were only passing over these grounds, pausing slightly, perhaps, in their course, or, at least, 
moving slowly. On several occasions the movements of these fish have been pretty definitely traced 
along the southwestern side of Saint Peter’s Bank, and into the deep water between this Bank and 
the shores of Newfoundland. ; 

# Fora period of four to six weeks, generally in March and April, large fares were obtained 
between the northwest prong of the Grand Bank and Saint Peter’s Bank. After that interval, 
however, the fish became scarce, and rarely did it happen that they were sufficiently plenty during 
-the summer for vessels to obtain good fares there. In this connection it may be well to mention 
that in the summer of 1878 the schooner Gwendolen found a new fishing ground some twenty miles 
to the southwest of Saint Peter’s Bank in a depth of about 200 fathoms, where no soundings are laid 
down on the charts. She succeeded in taking several large fares, but other schooners learning of 
her good fortune resorted in such numbers to the same grounds that in September of that-year the 
school had been broken up, nor was any large catch of halibut made on that ground afterward. 
Allusion is made to this fact because the locality is not far from that region off Green Bank 
now under discussion, and also because, with this exception, halibut were rarely found abundant 
in the summer in its immediate vicinity from 1875 until 1882. That year was, however, a marked 
exception to the general rule, and the fact of halibut being abundant at that point is all the more 
remarkable, inasmuch as when the schools have been broken up on other fishing grounds, or the fish 
forced to leave their favorite resorts during a portion of the year, they rarely return to stay in such 
plentifulness. From early in June until late in October of 1882 the species occurred in almost 
unprecedented numbers off the southern part of Green Bank in depths ranging from 100 to 250 
fathoms; whereas, in former years, even when halibut have been most plentiful, a dearth has 
usually occurred on all the fishing grounds in the latter part of September and in October and 
November. During those months, however, of 1882, wonderful catches were made, several fares 
of from 40,000 to 75,000 pounds having arrived at Gloucester. The following are a few of the many 
instances of large captures made on Green Bank during that season. ()ne of the first fares to 
arrive from that locality—possibly the first—was brought in by the schooner Isaac A. Chapman, 
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which reached Gloucester on June 25, 1882. She had on board above 80,000 pounds, four-fifths 
of which were “white.” The following detailed account of the amount and value of her fare 
appeared in the Cape Ann Advertiser of June 30, 1882: 

“Schooner Isaac A. Chapman, Capt. Augustps G. Hall, arrived from a Grand Bank trip on 
Sunday, bringing in 81,000 pounds of halibut and 5,000 pounds of codfish, stocking $4,303.66, the 
crew sharing $145.30. She was absent nineteen days, of which time two days were spent in Nova 
Scotia ports waiting for bait.” 

Captain Hall told me that these fish were caught at a depth of 112 fathoms in latitude 45° 04’ 
N., longitude 54° 59’ W: He fished for eight days altogether, during the first two of which he 
was in shoaler water and caught ouly 4,500 pounds of halibut, so that 76,000 pounds were taken in 
six days. 

September 11 the schooner Gertie E. Foster arrived home from Green Bank, bringing ina fare 
of 78,625 pounds of halibut. Captain Olsen, who commanded her, told me that he had made sey- 
eral unsuccessful attempts to catch halibut on the Western Bank and Banquereau during that 
summer. 

On the 4th of October the schooner Willie M. Stevens arrived with about 80,000 pounds of 
halibut caught near Green Bank at a depth of 250 fathoms. The vessel, however, lay anchored 
in 220 fathoms, her position, according to Captain McInnis, being latitude 44° 58’ N., longitude 
54° 33/ W. 

A few days later the schooper Grace L. Fears arrived with a “big trip” caught near the same 
locality, the following notice of which was published in the Cape Ann Advertiser of October 13, 
1882: “Schooner Grace L. Fears arrived from a Bank trip on Monday, October 9, with 70,220 pounds 
of fresh halibut, which were sold to the Atlantic Halibut Company for $3,606.61, her crew sharing 
$119.39.” @ 

On October 28 the Augusta H. Johnson arrived in Gloucester from Green Bank with a fare 
reported to be between 50,000 and 60,000 pounds of fresh halibut. 

In conversation with the captains of several halibut schooners, I learned that many attempts 
were made during that summer and fall to catch halibut along the southern edge of the West- 
ern Bank and the ‘Southwest Prong and eastern edge of Banquereau, but these were rarely 
successful. The captains of these schooners were induced to make these trials because the greater 
portion of the fleet had resorted to the vicinity of Green Bank, where the vessels lay close together, 
fishing on a small area of sea-bottom. As a result of this crowding, there was much loss of gear, 
which rendered the trips far less profitable than they otherwise would have been. With scarcely 
an exception, however, so far as I have been able to learn, the vessels, after making the attempts 
already alluded to, were obliged to go to Green Bank in order to complete their fares. It may be 
interesting to note that, whereas in former years the halibut taken in the region under discussion 
were nearly always of large size, the “ gray” predominating, this year the reverse is the case, for 
the fish caught there have nearly all been of medium size and of much finer quality, averaging 
from two thirds to seven-eighths “ white.” 

Mention should be made here of the capture of halibut along the southwest part of the Grand 
Bank during the first part of 1882. Several fine fares were obtained on the western slope of that 
Bank, in depths ranging from 150 to 300 fathoms, between the extreme southern point of the Bank 
and 44° north latitude. Much difficulty was experienced in fishing off the southern peak, as well 
as on the eastern side of the Bank, from the strong polar current, though this is not generally a 
source of trouble on the western side of the Bank north of latitude 43° 20’. It appears, however, 
that halibut were scarce along the southwest slope of the Bank during the summer months, though 
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occasional fares were possibly taken in that locality. From information derived from the most 
reliable sources, however, it appears that nearly all the vessels engaged in halibut fishing resorted 
to Green Bank after July. It,is undoubtedly true that the small number of vessels engaged in this 
fishery was favorable to their obtaining large. fares throughout the season. Had the fleet, as 
in 1878 and 1879, been composed of forty or forty-five instead of only fourteen or fifteen sail, there 
is no doubt but that the school of halibut on Green Bank would have been broken up after two or 
three months’ fishing; and if not, it is certain that the accumulation of lost gear on the fishing 
grounds would have rendered profitable fishing in that locality a practical impossibility. 


12. JOURNAL OF FRESH-HALIBUT TRIPS TO THE GRAND BANK IN 1878 AND 1879, 
IN THE SCHOONER MARION, OF GLOUCESTER, MASS.* 


By J. W. Coins, Master. 


Friday, February 15, 1818.—There was a moderate breeze N. by W. in the morning and during 
the forenoon. This was a fair wind to start with. We had completed our preparations for the 
trip on the previous day; everything was ready with the exception of a supply of frozen herring 
for bait. As soon as the crew mustered in the morning—between 8 and 9 o’clock—two men were 
sent off to the “baiter,” a vessel loaded with frozen herring lying in the harbor, with her flag flying, 
and they returned with some 5,000 stiffly frozen herring, which were hastily packed in one of the 
ice-house pens, under straw to prevent their thawing: This having been done, and some other 
minor matters attended to, we hoisted our sails, and as the city clock rang out the hour of ten we 
cast off our lines and once more filled away for the Banks. 

After passing Eastern Point, and getting the light sails set and sheets trimmed to the best 
advantage, the ordinary routine of setting the watch, lashing dories, cables, securing hatches, 
Autting out the log, &c., was gone through with. 

The wind died away in the afternoon, and finally fell calm in the latter part of the day. At 
7 p.m., however, a breeze sprang up from the southwest. With this wind we could run along on 
an E. by 8. course—which we were steering—with all sails drawing on the starboard tack, and 
sheets well off. 

Saturday, February 16, 1878.—The morning was fine and clear, with a light westerly breeze, 
which continued with very little change throughout the day. As soon as breakfast had been eaten, 
about 7 a. m., the hatches were taken off, the gear was passed on deck, and all hands were soon 
busily engaged in preparing their trawls, buoy-lines, buoys, dories, and the various other apparatus 
which they may need for use as soon as we arrive on the fishing ground. Moderate, pleasant days 
are the exception in these latitudes in winter, and every one is eager to improve to the utmost the 
opportunity thus afforded of doing work which must otherwise be carried on under much less 
favorable conditions. 

Longitude, by observation at 9 a. m., 69° 25’ W. Latitude at noon by meridian observation 
of the sun, 42° 42’ N. 

Sunday, February 17, 1878.—There was a very light northwest wind and clear weather in the 
early morning. It was calm for a while in the forenoon, but at 10 o’clock it breezed up again. 


“The accounts of halibut trips given here are selected from a series contained in a journal from April, 1877, to 
Augnat, 1879, during which time the writer was constantly engaged in the fresh halibut fishery. In other chapters 
are given the arrangement of the vessel, incidents connected with sailing, obtaining bait at home or in other 
ports, and many other matters which give an insight into the daily life of the fishermen, and the manner in which 
this fishery is prosecuted. The notes referred to may, at some future time, be published together. 
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Latitude at noon 42° 45’ N., longitude 68° 05’ W. At 3 p. m. there was a light southwest breeze. 
We saw a fisherman bound to the westward. It began to snow in the evening. 

Monday, February 18, 1878.—The snow fell thick during the past night. The wind, however, 
continued moderate, but veered around until at 8 a. m. it was NNE. The weather began to clear 
at this time. Barometer 29.65. The wind steadily increased during the day until it blew heavy 

in the afternoon. At 10 a. m. the main-staysail sheet parted and we hauled the sail down and did 
not set it again. At 2.30 p. m. we clewed up the gaff-topsail. At 4p. m. double-reefed mainsail 
and took the bonnet out of the jib, and at 5 o’clock we double-reefed the foresail. We saw a 
vessel at anchor at 4.30 p.m. The air grew cold in the afternoon, and the sky had a wild wintry 
look. At 7 p.m. it blew a strong gale and there was a very sharp sea running. We took the 
mainsail in, and furled it, and let the vessel run under her reefed foresail and jib. At 8p. m. 
shipped a sea which stove one of the dories. 

Tuesday, February 19, 1878.—At 1 o’clock a. m. we took in the jib and furled it, and ran under 
a double-reefed foresail. It was blowing a smart gale at this time. The cold had increased and 
the vessel was making considerable ice. At 8 a.m. the wind had moderated, but still the tem- 
perature was lower than it had been during the night. I think it was colder than I have seen it 
before this winter. We set the jib and riding-sail at 8.30a.m. At 2.30 p. m. the wind and sea 
had decreased very considerably, though it still blew hard and was so cold that where any spray 
struck it froze. We began beating the ice off the foresail at this time, and at 3 o’clock we shook 
the reef out. After we got the foresail up, we pounded some of the ice off the rigging, sails, &c. 
At 9 p. m. we set the mainsail, shot to, and sounded in 56 fathoms on the Western Bank. 

Wednesday, February 20, 1878.—This morning there was a fine northerly breeze. We began 
to beat off the ice at daylight, and at 8 a. m. set the light sails. Our latitude at noon was 42° 13/ 
N., longitude 60° 14’ W. Longitude, by observation at 4 p. m., 59° 34’ W. The wind in the 
afternoon and evening backed to NW. and, toward midnight, was light and puffy. 

Thursday, February 21, 1878.—There was a light WSW. breeze during the first half of this 
day, and the air was much warmer than it had been, so that the ice began to melt and fall off the 
rigging and rails. The wind kept backing gradually until at 6 p. m. it was south. It began to 
snow soon after noon and was quite thick all the rest of the day. We took in the gaff-topsail and 
furled it atSp.m, The wind still continued to back against the sun, until 11 p. m. when it was 
NNE., fresh and puffy. 

Friday, February 22, 1878.—The wind in the first of the morning backed to north and blew 
up heavy. We took in the mainsail and furled it at 4, and reefed the foresail at5a.m. At 8.30 
a.m it blew a strong gale. We took in the jib and furled it and hove to. The barometer at this 
tire was on 30.15, which is higher than I ever saw it before when it blew a gale like this. At 3.30 
p. m. the gale moderated some and veered to NNE. We loosed the jib and set it, and bent the 
riding-sail, so that we could keep on our course. The barometer at this time had risen to 30.40. 
The wind blew very heavy, and there was a bad sea, in the latter part of this p. m. 

Saturday, February 23, 1878.—At 6 a. m. it was still blowing a strong breeze, though consider- 
ably less than during last night. The Marion behaved splendidly under her short sail, and made 
an average of 4 knots, which is very good in such a gale, considering that we had to keep close to 
the wind. At noon we shook the reef out of the foresail. At 3 p.m. we came to anchor in 100 fath- 
omg on the western edge of the Grand Bank. It was rough, and still blowing strong, and the 
weather was hazy and drizzly when we anchored. We repaired the dory which was stove on the 
passage. I noticed that we came into white water 25 or 30 miles westward of the Bank, which is 
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rather unusual; I think this discoloration so far from shallow water must somehow have been 
caused by the late gale. 

Sunday, February 24, 18%8.—There was a light southeast breeze in the morning. We hove in 
‘slack cable,” but did not set any gear, as I do not feel disposed to begin a trip on Sunday. I got 
an observation in the forenoon and one at noon. Our latitude is 43° 32’ N., longitude 51°57’ W. I 
saw a vessel at anchor to the SE. At noon I saw a schooner working up from to leeward, which 
proved to be the Ada K. Damon, which vessel sails from the same firm that wedo. Theskipper came 
aboard, and we exchanged our budgets of news. He reports halibut very scarce on the Bank. It 
is ten days since he anchored on the Bank and he has taken only 2,000 pounds of fish. He went 
adrift in the last breeze,* and has not anchored since. He says it blew nearly a hurricane where 
he was. After he returned to his vessel he kept off and ran to the NW. We set four trawls this 
afternoon, chiefly to catch some fish for bait. At 5.30 p.m. the Andrew Leighton spoke us. She 
was working to the SE., and kept on in that direction. The wind blew up strong from the south 
east in the evening, and.we had to stick out some more cable, 

Monday, February 25, 1878.—It was moderate, and very thick fog this morning and forenoon, 
with indications of a sudden change of wind. We hove in our cable toa short scope. After dinner 
the weather cleared up and our men went to haul the gear. They got only two of the trawls; the 
other two I expect the tide, which runs very strong, has carried adrift. We spent all the afternoon 
looking after them. The wind breezed up NW., and I concluded to wait till morning and have 
a hunt for the missing gear ip the vessel. 

Tuesday, February 26, 1878.—The morning was dark and gloomy-looking, and there was a light 
northerly breeze. The barometer was low and falling slowly. We began to heave up the anchor 
before daylight. After the vessel was under way we made short tacks to windward in the direc- 
tion I thought the trawls had drifted, and, fortunately, we soon found them. There were only a few 
codfish on them, and no halibut, so we kept off and ran to the SE., spoke the Andrew Leighton, 
and still continued our course for about 18 miles farther, when we anchored in 70 fathoms and set 12 
skates of trawl. Last year at this time halibut were very plenty in this vicinity. Although the ba. 
rometer is down to 29, the weather still continues fine, with a light WNW. breeze in the afternoon. 

Wednesday, February 27, 1878.—This morning the clouds had a wild, unsettled look, and as the 
barometer was on 29.10, I expected it would blow before night. We hauled our gear, and as we 
got no halibut on the trawls we hove up the anchor, set all sail, and stood to the NNE. The wind 
was about NW. by N., a smart staysail breeze.t The Leighton, which was anchored about 5 miles 
from us, got under way at the same time, and was on our weather bow, standing the same course. 
Latitude at noon, 43° 31/ N. We tacked in the afternoon and stood to the westward a while, and 
at 5 p. m. we anchored in 47 fathoms and set 12 skates of trawl. The Andrew Leighton anchored 
at the same time about 5 miles WSW.ofus. Weather still fine and barometer rising—now on 29.30. 

Thursday, February 28, 1878.—In the morning there was a fresh northwest breeze and cloudy 
sky. We got nothing on our gear, hove up the anchor, set all sail, and began to beat to 
windward. The Leighton hove up at the same time. We beat to windward all day until 3 p. m., 
when we fell in with the Alice M. Williams and I went on board. Captain Murphy reports having 
found halibut very scarce. He has been on the Banks about five weeks, and has about 30,000 


* Gloucester fishermen generally speak of a gale asa ‘‘ breeze.” The average fisherman seldom dignifies the most 
furious tempest or storm by any other name than a breeze. ‘Were you out in the breeze?” is equivalent to asking 
if you were exposed to some unusually heavy gale. 

tThis means all the wind a fishing schooner could carry a staysail with, close hauled. This method of gauging 
the force of the wind is very much in use. For instance, a ‘‘double-reefed breeze” signifies that a vessel can carry 
only donble-reefed sails, while a ‘‘ whole sail breeze” is one in which the three lower sails can be carried, and no more, 
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" pounds; nearly all of these fish he has caught quite recently. He said that the Oity of Gloucester, 
which lays a berth south of him, has got a fair trip, and will probably go home to-morrow. We 
gave the Williams a dory-load of ice, then we went a berth northward of her and anchored in 56 
fathoms, and set twelve tubs of trawl after dark. The barometer has risen to 29.90, and the 
weather is fine; wind W. by N. 

Friday, March 1, 1878.—It was calm in the first part of the day. We got 3,000 pounds of 
halibut on the morning haul, and a large part of them were white. We baited up our trawls, and 
as it still remained calm we set them again at10a.m. The Mary F. Ohisholm lays a berth WSW. 
and the Bessie W. Somes a berth to the NW. of us. The City of Gloucester got underway at 
noon and shifted to the westward into deeper water. At 2 p.m. there was a moderate breeze from 
the westward. The Williams was under way at this time, standing to the northward under whole 
sail. While our men were out hauling this afternoon we had a smart and very sudden squall. 
Some of our dories were to leeward, and for a while I was afraid they would not get aboard; but 
fortunately the tide set strong to windward, which assisted them very much, and after a hard pull 
they all succeeded in reaching the vessel. The Williams was under whole sail when the squall 
struck, and I think she went down pretty low before her crew lowered the mainsail. She was not 
far from us at the time, and Captain Murphy, seeing that some of our men were to leeward, ran 
down and kindly offered to assist them. In his quiet way he said to them, “ Well, boys, do you 
think you can pull up? “Yes, I guess so,” they replied. “I'll keep watch of you, and if you 
need it will give you a tow,” he shouted out as he passed by the dories. We got all our trawls but 
one. That one parted on the outside end, and just as the men began to haul the inside end the 
squall struck. We got only 1,000 pounds of halibut. The Williams kept on for home. Our posi- 
tion is latitude 43° 52’ N., longitude 52° 25’ W. , 

Saturday, March 2, 1878.—This day began with a fresh and cold northerly gale, so that some 
ice was making on deck. We set the dories amidships and cleared the decks, putting the gear 
below and securing everything which was liable to be washed overboard. We had a smart gale 
all day, with frequent heavy snow squalls. The barometer was on 30.10 at 8 p. m. 

Sunday, March 3, 1878.—There was not more than a moderate whole sail breeze at daylight 
this morning, so, while one dory went to haul the trawl that was out, the rest of us hove short and 

beat the ice off the deck, rigging, and sails. We lost one trawl-anchor, buoy, buoy-line, and two 
lines of trawl, and got about 500 pounds of halibut. The northwest wind died away in the fore- 
noon, and in the afternoon the wind breezed up from the southward. We hove up our anchor and 
ran to the NNW., where we fell in with and I went aboard of the Ada K. Damon. Afterwards we 
ran 4 or 5 miles NNW. of her and anchored in 65 fathoms, and set eighteen skates of trawl. The 

Damon broke her anchor out and ran this way, and anchored a short berth ESE. of us. The Bessie 
‘W. Somes spoke us at 4 p. m., and ran to the NNW. a long berth,* where she anchored. 

Monday, March 4, 1878.—At 2 p. m. I began to write the record of this day, which has been 
arather eventful and exciting one for us, and which came very near having a tragical ending 
for two of our crew, James Abbott and George Mathews. The day began with a strong SSW. 
breeze, and the sky had a ‘“‘smurry,” windy look. I did not intend to send our dories out, 
but as we soon saw the Ada K. Damon’s boats out our men thought it was rather daring them, 
and they declared that they could go if the Damon’s crowd could. The competition in this busi- 


*A “long berth” in halibut trawl-line fishing is between 3 and 4 miles. The distance between two vessels is gen- 
erally spoken of as a ‘‘short berth,” which may be anywhere from three-fourths of a mile to double that distance; a 
“fair berth,” generally 2 to 24 miles, and a ‘‘long berth,” 3 to 4 miles. The position where a vessel lies fishing is 
called a berth, and though she may drift some distance, as in mackereling, she is said to be in her berth. Alsoif a 
vessel moves from one place to another it is called ‘‘ making a berth.” 
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ness—and especially between vessels from the same firm—is so sharp that skippers and men both 
dare all dangers rather than be outdone. Our men were soon ready, and we hoisted out our 
dories, and, jumping into them, away the men pulled for their trawls. Abbott and Mathews had to 
pull nearly at right angles to the sea and wind, and when they were about half way to their outer 
buoy a sea cockled up, and, catching the dory on the broadside, nearly threw her bottom-up. All 
that saved her was that both men jumped, and threw themselves on the weather gunwale. As it 
was, the dory was almost filled with water, and oars, thwarts, and kid-boards were washed out of 
her. It fortunately happened that there was another dory near enough to the scene of the acci- 
dent for the men in her to notice the mishap and see the signals for help. The crew of this boat 
pulled up to those who had so nearly capsized, picked up their oars for them and placed 
them in a situation once more to battle with the elements. But for this timely aid they must 
have drifted helplessly to leeward, and doubtless to death. After they got their dory bailed out 
they started for their outer buoy again, reaching which they began to haul the trawl, but, 
unluckily, it soon parted, and, as a result, they had a very hard pull to reach the vessel. All of 
the dories were several times nearly filled by breaking waves, and, since the wind kept increasing 
while they were out, it was certainly rough enough before they got aboard again. We had two 
dories astern, riding on long painters, while we were waiting for the others to come on board, 
and a sea hove one of them across the other’s bow, so that the weather one had a hole knocked 
through her side. When this occurred the order was, “ Hurry up, boys, and let’s get the dories in 
before they fill.” This was successfully accomplished. We hauled four and a half trawls—four- 
teen skates—and got about 2,500 pounds of halibut. The dories were all aboard at 11a. m., by which 
time it blew so hard that we had to pay out some more cable. After that we got our dinner and 
then dressed the fish. At 5 p. m. the wind had increased to a heavy gale. We cleared the deck, 
reefed the foresail and ridingsail, and set the dories amidships before dark. When a gale is coming 
on, the foresail is carefully reefed (though it is afterwards furled), so that it may be ready for any 
emergency which may arise, such as going adrift or having to cut the cable to escape collision 
with a drifting vessel, which may drive down on one at anchor. The dories are moved amidships, 
so that they may be less liable to injury from a sea breaking over the vessel’s side. Since the 
successful issue of the trip depends on keeping them whole, much care is taken of them. 

Tuesday, March 5, 1878.—At 1 a.m. an “unwelcome visitor,” in the shape of two or three 
barrels of water—the top of a comber—came into the cabin. There was a general scramble to snatch 
up the boots that lay on the floor, to keep them from being filled with water. Some of the men 
were not quick enough, and their boots got wet, causing considerable growling, as a matter 
of course. I said to the watch, “‘ Haul that slide over when you see a bad one coming.” Every- 
thing was soon quiet again, and the men who were turned in all hauled the quilts over themselves 
and rolled over and once more went to sleep, indifferent alike to the roar of the gale and the swish- 
swash of the water on deck. At5 a.m. the wind had moderated, so we turned out and hove in 
the cable to a short scope. After breakfast—which we always have at daylight or before—we 
began baiting up our trawls, but the wind, which was light at this time, increased,so rapidly that 
in less than half an hour it blew a gale and was raining and thick. We had to stick out cable 
again, and thus our hopes of improving this day were utterly foiled. At noon it blew a heavy gale 
SSW., but at 6 p. m. there was less wind, and it was veering to the westward. The weather was 
still thick and raining. At 9p. m. we hove in some cable. 

Wednesday, March 6, 1878.—There was a smart northerly breeze this morning. The sky was 
overcast and the scud was flying fast to leeward, as though it might blow hard again. We set 8 
skates of trawl in the morning, but the weather looked so threatening that we did not attempt to 
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get those we had out. The wind blew strong all day, so we did not put our dories out again. I 
never before have seen such a succession of strong winds and gales with the barometer so high. 
Tt has not been below 29.70, in the open air, in any of the late gales. 

Thursday, March 7, 1878.—Blow! Blow! At daylight it was still blowing strong, and I felt 
utterly disgusted with the state of things in general, and the weather in particular. At 8 a.m. the. 
wind moderated a little, and we put out our dories, and the men went to haul the trawls. We 
got 3,000 pounds of halibut, baited up and set again. Capt. Peter Mathewson, of the Solomon 
Poole, came aboard in the afternoon; he has been on the Bank but a few days. He said that 
while he was at home the Howard came in from the Western Bank with a good trip. She was 
gone only thirteen days from home. The Ada K. Damon hove up this afternoon and stood to the 
northward. We got no halibut on our trawls in the afternoon, so we hove up and stood to the 
NNE. 4 or 5 miles, and anchored in 58 fathoms, and set eighteen tubs of trawl at 10 p. m. 

Friday, March 8, 1878.—There was a moderate southerly breeze in the morning. We got 
5,000 pounds of halibut on the morning haul; baited up, and set again. Three of the dories caught 
nearly all of the halibut, so all of them set at 10 a. m. in the direction where the fish appeared to be 
most abundant. The sun was out to-day, so that I got observations—latitude 44° 4’ N., longitude 
52° 30’ W. Capt. Peter Dolliver, of the Lizzie, came aboard in the afternoon. He has not been long 
out from Halifax, where he has been to refit, having lost cable, anchor, &c., in the heavy gale that 
swept the Grand Bank the 4th, 5th, and 6th ultimo. He said he had himself tried, and had spoken 
several others who had been fishing 18 miles northward of us, and the halibut were very scarce in 
that region. We got only 2,000 pounds of halibut in the afternoon haul. Just as our-dories were 
getting aboard, the Ada K. Damon spoke us. She was running to the northward, towing her 
anchor. It was then 5 p.m. We took in our dories, broke out the anchor, and shifted a long 
berth, after dark, towing the anchor. We baited 12 skates of trawl and set them after we 
anchored again. 

Saturday, March 9, 1878.—There was a fresh whole sail southerly breeze in the morning, and it 
looked like rain. We got very few halibut on the morning haul, and as soon as the dories were 
aboard we began to heave up the anchor. The Carl Schurz spoke us at 7 a.m. She was running 
to the NNW. While we were heaving up, the wind died away calm. We set only bank sail at 
first, but at 2 p. m. the wind began to breeze up NW., and we hoisted the mainsail, and beat to 
windward about 7 miles, where we anchored in 57 fathoms at 5.30 p. m., and set several skates 
of trawl. It was foggy for a while at midday, but cleared in the afternoon and there was a fine 
NNW. breeze, sky dark and overcast. Barometer 30 at 6 p.m. Every vessel in sight but one was 
under way, so I conclude that they all find fish scarce, as we do. 

Sunday, March 10, 1878.—This morning there was a light NNW. breeze, falling barometer, and 
dark and cloudy sky. At 7a. m., while our men were hauling, the barometer stood on 29.70. 

Capt. Daniel McKinnon, of the Mary F. Chisholm, came aboard. He had set, under sail, a berth 
WSW. of us. He staid till our dories came alongside, and then he went back to his own vessel. 
He thinks he will start for home to-day. 

We got only 3,000 pounds of halibut. We hove up the anchor and worked to the NNW. 
under whole mainsail and jib. The wind had been breezing up since morning, and at this time, 2 
p. m., it blew too strong for two men to pull a dory to windward. Therefore, after we got 3 or 4 
miles from our last berth, we hoisted the dories out and set 18 skates of trawl to leeward; I ran to 
leeward in the vessel, and having picked up the boats we anchored at the lee ends of the trawls. 
After McKinnon got his gear he started for home. There was a strong breeze and frequent snow 
squalls in the latter part of thisp.m. The barometer remains steady. I turned in at 8 p.m., after 
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giving the watch the usual order for the night: “‘Pass the word along to fleet the cable at 12 
o’clock, and if the wind blows any harder, give mé a call.” 

-Monday, March 11, 1878.—At 2a. m: the watch called me and said that “Old Boreas was tun- 
ing his harp again.” We called all hands and paid out some miore cable, set the dories amidships, 
&c. There were frequent heavy snow squalls from the NNW. and rapidly falling barometer at this 
time. At7a.m.it blew a gale. Barometer 29.30. At 2 p.m. it blew a heavy gale. Barometer 
29.15. The gale continued without abatement during the remainder of this p. m. 

Tuesday, March 12, 1878.—At 7 a. m. the gale still continued. Barometer 29.70. At noon 
barometer 29.90, and no change in the gale. We hove in the strad, and shifted it. Saw a topsail 
schooner to windward lying to. I cannot help feeling disgusted and dissatisfied at the way things 
have worked with us this trip. The wind has blown a gale most of the time, and when we have 
had good weather we have found fish scarce. At 5 p. m. the wind had lulled a little, though it 
still blew heavy and was as rough as ever. Later, the wind increased, and the latter part of this 
p. m. blew a heavy gale, with a very bad sea running. 

Wednesday, March 13, 1878.—At 2 a. m. our vessel shipped a sea over the bow that broke 
some of the checker-planks and washed aft what cable we had on deck. At 6 a. m. there was 
less wind. Barometer 30.25. We hove in some cable and repaired the checker-planks in the fore- 
noon, and hauled the trawls in the afternoon. We got only eight or ten small halibut, and I felt 
so disheartened, so tired and disgusted with constantly trying and getting next to nothing, that I 
determined to start to the westward, and if we have a chance we will try on the Western Bank, 
and if not we will go home with what few fish we have caught, rub out the old score, and begin 
again. It will be better for us than to stay here any longer as the prospect now is. We hove up 
and set all sail. At 7 p.m. it was nearly calm, but at 10 o’clock a light air sprang up from the 
southward and we set the stay-sail and headed on our course W. by N. half N. 

Thursday, March 14, 1878,—In the early part of this a. m. the wind backed to SH., and at 
3 o’clock a. m. was blowing fresh and puffy. Called all hands and took in the stay-sail, turned the 
dories over, and lashed them securely. We got through at 4 o’clock and all of the men went below 
but the watch. I staid on deck myself, for these winter southeasters cannot be safely trusted, 
though, at the same time, sail must be carried to the last extremity. It was raining lightly, and the 
night, which was moonless and starless, was one of the blackest I have ever seen. All that could 
be seen was the sparkle of the spray as it flew from the bow, and the luminous phosphorescent 
wake of the vessel, as, with the sheets well off, she rushed through the water and darkness like a 
wild horse flying from a pursuer. Every sheet and halyard fairly hummed with the strain upon 
them. I called all hands. “Get on your oil-clothes and stand by the halyards,” was the order. 
Hardly had I begun to pace the deck again, when a squall struck into our sails with a force 
which strained every thread of the bellying canvas, and threatened to carry away the spars or 
drive our little schooner beneath the sea. Feeling the vessel settling I shouted to the man at the 
wheel, “Let her come to!” and to his watch-mate, who was standing by the weather dories, 
looking out, “Let go the mainpeak halyards, Jerry!” At the same time I sprang to the main 
throat-halyards and tried to get them clear, but they were made fast in some unusual way, and in 
the darkness I could not tell how. In the mean time our little craft came near going to the 
bottom. She was under water from her cat-head to her taffrail on the lee side. The man at the 
wheel had to get upon the wheel-box, the water was so high where he stood. When he first heard 
my order he put the wheel down, but finding the vessel was going so low he became frightened, 
and kept her off before it again, thinking that the safest thing to do. The man I sent to the peak- 
halyards, though he was floated off his feet by the rush of water on the lee side of the mainmast, 
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managed to get the halyards clear and let them go by the run. This reduced the sail considerably, 
and the first fury of the squall being past the Schooner shook some of the water off her deck, and 
though she was still running at an appalling rate she kept afloat until we could shorten sail still 
more. : - 

While all this was happening, which took but a few moments, finding I could not clear the, 
throat-halyards and, execrating the “peddler” who had made them fast, I jumped to the com- 
panion-way and sung out to the men below, “ Jump up here, boys! Jump for your lives, and let’s 
get the sail off of her!” Up they rushed, and we soon had the mainsail and jib down, and, under 
her foresail, the Marion once more rose buoyantly over the waves. We doubie reefed the mainsail 
and took the bonnet out of the jib and put them on her again, determined, of course, to make all 
we could out of the fair wind. It was foggy at8 a.m. At 10 o’clock the wind had hauled so far 
to the westward that we could not head our course. At 11.30 a. m. the fog cleared off and the sun 
came out, so that I got a meridian observation. Our latitude was 449 12’N. At 12.30 -p. m. there 
was a moderate breeze W. and we turned out the reefs and set all sail. At5 p.m. the wind was 
backing to the SW., and the barometer, which had been falling slowly since morning, then stood 
on 29.50. At 6 p.m. there was a smart southerly breeze. At 8 o’clock the wind changed very 
suddenly to W., and blew so heavily that we reefed fore and aft. Feeling very much fatigued I 
turned in after everything was set in proper shape, having first told the watch to pass along the 
word for the men who came on watch later to keep their eyes peeled and if there was any change 
in the wind, either in force or direction, or if it looked squally, to give me a call. “Ay, ay, sir,” 
was the answer down the companion-way; and taking off my oil-clothes but leaving my boots on 
and my sow’wester within reach of my hand, ready for a quick jump on deck, I crawled wearily 
into my bunk to get the rest I so much stood in need of, as I had got only one hour’s sleep in the 
previous thirty-nine. 

Friday, March 15, 1878.—“Say, skip! it looks wild and squally, too, to wind’ard,” was the 
call that awoke me at 1 a. m. I sprang out, all standing, and grabbing my sou’wester in one 
hand as I went, I started for the companion-way to take a look at the weather. The watch had 
already gone on deck, and was standing on the quarter, waiting for my decision. To windward 
were heavy masses of dark, inky clouds, that appeared to be driven and whirled around by the 
wind. ‘Rouse ’em out forward; and then stand by the foresheet!” I shouted to the watch, while I 
dodged below to call the after crowd, and to get my oil-clothes on. The squall was not so bad as 
it looked, but it blew strong, though we took in no sail, since the men were stationed at the sheets 
and halyards ready to let them run if necessary. The wind at this time was W. by N., blowing 
heavy, but towards morning it backed to W. and moderated some. At daylight we shook the - 
reefs out of the mainsail and foresail. During the forenoon the wind was quite moderate, and we 
set the staysail. At noon the sky was overcast, a8 it had been all the first part of the day, pre- 
cluding the possibility of getting any observations. Our position at noon by dead reckoning was 
45° north latitude and 57° west longitude. We tacked at noon and stood to the southwest. The 
wind at this time still continued moderate, notwithstanding the barometer was down to 29.55. At 
2.30 p. m. the wind hauled to about north. It wasmoderate at first, but later it blew up fresh. We 
sounded on the eastern part of Banquereau at 7 p.m. We took in the staysail at 8, and reefed the 
mainsail at 11.30 p.m. The air at this time was growing cold, and the wind backing westerly, blow- 
ing heavy with strong puffs. In the squalls the Marion had all she could do to stand up under her 
canvas and she went surging along, through the choppy head sea, with her lee side buried, and 
showers of spray flying over her bow almost to the top of her reefed mainsail. 

Saturday, March 16, 1878.—At 5 a. m. the puffs came so heavy that we double reefed the 
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foresail and took the bonnet out of the jib. We sounded at this hour on the southwest part of 
Banquereau in 70 fathoms. After the jib and reefed foresail were set, we steered W. by S., and at 
9 a. m. sounded on the Western Bank in 52 fathoms. It has been cold during the past night and 
this morning, and the vessel has made considerable ice. At 10 o’clock a. m. we saw two vessels at 

; anchor to leeward. At noon we shook the reef out of the foresail. At 2.30 p.m. turned the reef out 
of the mainsail and put the bonnet in the jib. The sky at this time was dark and overcast; barom- 
eter 30. At 5 p.m. I sent a man aloft to lash the backstay outriggers to the after cross.trees, and 
then we set the staysail. An hour later we sprung the topmast, at the mast-hole below the cap, 
and took the stay-sail in. At 7.30 it was moderate and we set the gaff-topsail. It still continued 
cold. If I had thought, when we passed those vessels, that it would have moderated so soon, I 
should have stopped and had a try for halibut; it is now too late to repent. 

Sunday, March 17, 1878.—This morning was fine and clear, with a moderate breeze, which was 
gradually backing to the westward, and with some indications of a southerly wind. At 9a.m. we 
tacked to the northwest, and having previously put a lashing around our topmast, where it was 
sprung, we set the staysail. Our position at noon by observation was 42° 40/ north latitude, and 61° 
39/ west longitude. Longitude at 4 p. m.,62°05/ W. There was a light breeze WSW. in the after- 
noon, and St. Patrick’s day has been the only fine one that we have seen since March came in. 

Monday, March 18, 1878.—At 4 a. m. the wind was SE. by E., breezing up fast and accompanied 
by rain. We took in thelightsails. At7a.m.the wind was ESE., blowing heavy in the rain-squalls. 
We took in the mainsail, reefed and furled it. At 11.30 a. m. there was less wind, and we set the 
whole mainsail. Atnoon the wind veered some to the southward, but soon died away almost calm, 
leaving the sea all up in heaps. All we could do was to keep right before the sea. Fortunately 
we could do this and still be on our course. After 2 o’clock the sun came out bright and clear. I 
got a set of altitudes of the sun and worked them out by ““Sumner’s method.” At 4 p. m. latitude 
42° 42/ N., longitude 65° 22’ W. In the last part of this p. m. there was a brisk southwest breeze. 

Tuesday, March 19, 1878.—At 3.30 a, m. the wind came from the northward and there were 
indications of a strong breeze. We clewed up the gaff-topsail. There was a good whole sail breeze 
all the forenoon, but about noon it moderated and began to back to the westward. We set the 
gaff-topsail at noon. Latitude by meridian observation, 42° 56’ N. At 2p. m. the wind was W. 
and we tacked and stood to the northward. At 2.30 p. m. there was a moderate breeze W. 
by 8., and we set the staysail. Barometer at this time 29.70. At 4p.m.I got an observation and 
found our longitude to be 68° 12‘ W. During the latter part of this p. m. the wind was light and 
variable. 

Wednesday, March 20, 1878.—At 3 a.m. we made Matinicus Rock lights, and a few minutes 
later we saw Monhegan light. At 6.40 we tacked between Matinicus and Monhegan. There was 
a fresh breeze NW. by W. at this time, and I noticed that the barometer had fallen considerably 
since last night. At 9 a. m. we passed to the northward of Monhegan. There was a strong 
whole sail breeze from NW. at this time. From Monhegan to Cape Elizabeth, which we passed 
12 miles to leeward of, the Manion had all she could “ smother to,” as some of our men remarked. 
Sometimes in the flaws we had to “light her up,” for a minute or two, to shake off the water, and 
then we would give it to her again. At 3.30 p.m. we could carry it no longer, so we hauled down 
the mainsail and double-reefed it, and at 4 o'clock, when just to the westward of Cape Elizabeth, 
‘we had a very heavy white squall. There was a large coasting schooner to windward, and seeing 
her douse her canvas gave us a good -warning. From the top of the house I saw it coming over 
the water, rolling up a feather white sheet of foam and spray before it. “Haul down the foresail 
and put a double reef in it,” I shouted out to the men who were waiting for the order. We had, 
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besides the reefed mainsail, the whole jib set, and I thought it would burst when the squall struck 

into it. So I sang out at the top of my voice, “ Leave the foresail and man the jib-downhaul, and 

let’s get the jib down before it goes to pieces.” All being ready, the halyards were let go, but it 

was a hard job to haul the sail down. The force of wind striking in the sail would send it surging 

up and down the stay, as though it would tear itself clear off the hanks. After it was down we 

took both bonnets out, and setting that and the reefed foresail, we let the vessel go to the westward 
again under her double reefs, which were quite enough, for she frequently buried her lee rail and 

filled the lee side with water. We passed Thatcher’s Island at 9.30 p.m. Just before midnight 

we came to anchor off the steamboat wharf, in Gloucester harbor, and having furled the sails, &c., 

we hoisted out a dory, and all the married men went home. 

Thursday, March 21, 1878.—After breakfast, I went down to the fresh-halibut establishments 
and tried to sell our fish. Halibut were very low, and the gentlemen who composed the halibut 
firms did not seem inclined to make any offer, so I determined to go to Boston for a market. The 
Howard, which got in this a. m.,,was going with us, but when the “hawkers” found we were about 
to start, they came down and made us a more liberal offer, and we sold to the Atlantic Company 
for 34 cents per pound right through for white and gray. We hove up our anchor and dropped 
into the halibut wharf, but did not take any fish out to-day. 

Friday, March 22, 1878.—We took our fish out this forenoon and hauled to our own wharf at 
noon. We weighed out 20,000 pounds. Our net stock was $334.40, and share $11.44. It is quite 
needless to make any comments on these two last trips. Let it suffice to say that we are not the 
only ones who have made poor fares; even moderately good trips, being an exception rather than 
a rule this winter. Even with large fares of fish, as we had on our last trip before this, little could 
be made owing to the low price.* 

Friday, January 24, 1879.—It being understood that we should sail to-day, the boys all put in 
an appearance at the wharf between 8 and 9 a. m., many of them bringing under their arms a 
small calico bag containing a supply of clean clothes for the trip, and nearly all getting a quantity 
of tobacco and pipes at the store; the order to the clerk generally being as follows: “Say, Archie, 
give us two pound terbaccer and a half dozen T. D.’s” (the common clay pipes with “T. D.” 
marked on the bowl.) 7 

A noticeable absence of shore clothes, the hasty running for this and that article forgotten 
until the last moment, and the pulling here and hauling there, gave evidence that a “start” was 
contemplated. 

In the mean time the cook built a fire in his cooking stove and began making preparations for 
dinner. 

All were ready at last, and just before noon the sails were hoisted and we filled away from the 
wharf. As the city clock struck twelve we passed the “fort,” beating out of the harbor with a 
moderate southwest breeze. 

After passing Eastern Point, at the harbor’s mouth, we set the staysail and shaped our course 
E. by S. for the Banks, and so as to pass several miles to the southward of Cape Sable, Nova 
Scotia. ; 

in the mean time the ropes were coiled, dories turned bottom up and securely lashed, and the 
vessel pumped out; while our ears, as we turned the “ Point,” were pleasantly greeted by the 


*The two trips made in the beginning of 1878, the second of which has been described in the foregoing pages, 
were the most unremunerative I ever made. The one alluded to above will serve as an example of the extreme of 
poor fares, not so much in the quantity of fish taken (for profitable voyages have often been made with no more) but 
as showing both a limited catch and a low price. On the previous trip, though a large quantity of halibut was taken, 
the financial results were even worse than those given above, the men sharing only a little more than $8 apiece. 
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clang of the cook’s dinner bell, calling us away from “straightening up things on deck.” The 
crew is divided into two gangs for meals, the table in the forecastle not being large enough to 
accommodate all. One of the second gang noy came aft saying, ‘‘I’ll keep her along, skipper, 
while you get dinner;” whereupon I gave up the wheel, which I had held since starting, and 
went with the first gang down to dinner. For dinner we had the usual first meal at sea, which, 
hastily prepared, generally consists of boiled salt beef and potatoes, with biscuits, pilot-bread and 
butter, strong tea, and fried beefsteak. This bill of fare is very much changed as soon as the 
“doctor” (cook) has time to prepare a greater variety, and, though beefsteak or other fresh meat 
is rarely seen after the first few days out, the table is well provided with plenty of good raised 
bread, cakes, pies, duff, &c.; and last, though not least, the finest fish are served up in a manner 
rarely equaled elsewhere. 

After dinner the patent log was put out, a note made of the bearing and distance of the land, 
and then everybody was called aft to “thumb the hat,” in order that the watch might be set. All 
hands stand around an inverted hat, taking hold of it so that their thumbs are on top of the 
rim. The skipper then turns away his head, and, reaching over, touches one of the thumbs, and 
then counts around from left to right any number previously decided upon. The first one that the 
count reaches has the first watch. The counting then begins at the next thumb with “one,” and 
so on until each man knows his watch, and with the injunction, “Remember now, whom you call,” 
the performance ends, and the one having the first watch takes the wheel. 

On board of trawling vessels it is very common for dorymates to stand watch together on a 
passage, and in this case only half of the crew “thumb the hat,” they choosing their mates to 
stand with them. After the watch was set most of the men turned in and took a nap, while one 
or two busied themselves ganging hooks, &ec. 

At 3 p. m., the wind having increased to a smart breeze, we took in the staysail and gaff- 
topsail, At 5p. m., barometer 30.15; smurry-looking under the sun. The wind increased some 
after 5, and the sea made up sharp. 

A little before 7 o’clock p. m. our vessel took a heavy lurch to leeward, sending her lee rail so 
far under that, when she straightened up, the deck was nearly full, and several bucketsful came down 
the companion-way over the lower cabin door, which sets about 18 inches above the deck, wetting 
the bed-clothes in the lee-bunks, and also the boots lying on the floor. This episode called forth 
exclamations more forcible than polite from the occupants of the lee bunks, and shouts of laughter 
from their companions who could see only the ludicrous side of the accident. The sea by this time 
had risen sharp and choppy, and so frequent were the lurches—the main-boom often going under 
to the slings—that we soon after double reefed the mainsail. This done, I went below for the 
night, giving the usual order to “call me if there is any change in the force or direction of-the 
wind.” 

‘After the reefed mainsail was set we hauled the log and found that we had made an average 
of 10 knots since we passed Thatcher’s Island. Barometer at 8 p. m., 30.05. Strong breeze all the 
latter part of this p. m. 

Saturday, January 25, 1879.—The wind had moderated some at 7 a. m., and hauled to WSW. 
Barometer at this hour, 29.70; sky overcast. We shook the reef out of the mainsail and set the 
light sails. 

Soon after breakfast the hatches were taken off and the men took the trawls on deck and 
began rigging them up by bending the gangings, that had been unbent on the last passage home, 
into the beckets on the ground line. Each hook before being attached to the trawl undergoes a 


critical examination, and if dull must be touched up with a file, if crooked, straightened into 
® 
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proper shape, or, if the hook cannot be fixed so that it will serve all purposes, it is condemned and 
thrown aside; if a ganging is poor, the hook attached to it is also thrown aside to be reganged. 
The trawls are marked in various ways with the number of the boat they belong to, and as they 
are passed on deck each dory’s crew stand by to select or claim their own gear. When the marks 
happen to be indistinct on a good trawl, considerable discussion about the ownership frequently 
takes place; as all who have to rig new trawls or have some that are nearly worn out are eager to get 
it, and several will declare it is theirs and point out some peculiarity in the rig which they claim no 
one else has but themselves. Some put in a claim, just for fun, to make the other claimants talk 
more earnestly; and considerable amusement is occasioned in this way, the non-contestants always 
urging on the others and laughing. 

At last, all differences being satisfactorily settled, the men take up their stations on different 
parts of the deck, and the work of “fixing up” the trawls goes briskly on, many of the workers 
singing some ballad of the sea or telling their chums long stories of experiences which they met 
with while last on shore. 

At 9a. m. the wind hauled so far to the westward that we took in the staysail and winged 
the foresail. At 10 o'clock we jibed the mainsail, bringing the main-boom on the starboard side. 
The wind was quite light after 10, and weather hazy. At 2p. m.we made Seal Island, Nova 
Scotia, bearing NE. by N., 8 miles distant. The work on the gear was completed at 4 p. m., and 
the trawls were stowed below. At 7p. m. barometer 29.40; wind WSW., and breezing up; sky 
overcast. The barometer continued to fall, and at 8.30 stood on 29.30 and vibrating very much. 
The night was intensely dark, with “spitting” snow in the air. I considered the danger of being 
struck with a squall so imminent that, notwithstanding the wind was light, we took in the -gaff- 
topsail and mainsail at 9 p. m. and furled them up. 

Sunday, January 26, 1879.—This day began with a strong breeze WNW.., and the barometer, 
which was on 29.15, indicated still more wind. The night or early morning was exceedingly dark, 
and having previously taken in and furled the mainsail and gaff-topsail, we double-reefed the fore- 
sail at 1.20 a. m., and took the bonnet out of the jib. At this time the wind was increasing rap- 
idly, blowing in sharp puffs, and hauling to NNE., while it grew cold very fast, causing the flying 
spray to soon congeal into ice on the rigging and such portions of the hull as were not under water 
when the vessel lurched. At 4.30 a. m. the wind had freshened to a gale, and the sea ran sharp 
and high, causing our vessel, which was running with the wind abeam, to occasionally take a heavy 
lurch to leeward. Fearing the dories might be injured if we continued on our course, we furled 
the jib and hove to under the reefed foresail until 7 o’clock in the morning, at which time we kept 
off again, the wind in the interim having changed to NNW., which was fair for us, though it was 
blowing hard.* It was bitterly cold all the morning and ice made rapidly on deck and about the 
rigging. Nevertheless, we set the jib and riding-sail soon after breakfast, and a half hour later saw 
a vessel at anchor ahead, which, as we approached nearer, we knew was the Everett Steele. There 
was no one to be seen on her deck, and as we passed close to her stern our men, most of whom had 
gathered aft on the quarter, joined in a general shout. This had the desired effect of frightening 
her crew, and four or five of the Steele’s men rushed up, bareheaded and stockingfooted, to be 
greeted by the laughter and shouts of our fellows as we went dashing by. At 10 o'clock a. m. we 
passed a brig which was lying to under main-staysail. She was badly iced up, and appeared to be 
taboring heavily, rolling her lee yard-arms nearly to the surface of the water. 


*The schooner Howard, of Gloucester, in which I had formerly sailed, was knocked down and came near being 
lost in this gale; the Thresher, of the same port, also had her deck swept, and it is believed by many that the Gwen- 
dolen, which was also bound to the Banks, went down the same day, since she was never seen afterwards, 
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To one standing upon the deck of our little schooner at this time, the scene, though grand and 
impressive, had a decidedly wintry and dreary look. The ice-covered hull and rigging, the dark 
masses of snow-laden clouds driven to leeward by the gale, which shrieked and whistled through 
the ropes and lashed into the wildest fury the foam-flecked waters, piling them into huge waves, 
was a sight that, once seen, could never be forgotten. But on we went, now plunging down the 
side of a great wave, again lurching heavily, filling the deck with water, which, as the vessel 
straightened up again, went dashing over to the weather-side, often out over the rail, and some of 
it finding its way, through the binnacle, into the cabin. 

The remark of one of our boys that “any one who cart swim had better take a back seat” was 
certainly very apt, but the gravity of the situation, and the dangers incident to running in such a 
gale, with the sea on the quarter, were better expressed by the order, frequently shouted to the man 
at the wheel, “Watch her sharp, now! Keep your eye to wind’ard, and if you see a big one coming, 
swing her off and let her take it stern-to.” ; 

During the afternoon there was a nasty and dangerous cross-sea running, rendering it extremely 
unsafe to continue on our course during the night. We therefore took in the jib and farled it before 
dark, and at 5 o’clock p. m. hove to under double-reefed foresail and riding-sail. At 7 p.m. the 
gale still continued with undiminished force, but, like a gull with its head under its wing, our little 
vessel rises and falls, safely breasting the foam-crested waves as they go seething by, leaving behind 
them a phosphorescent track, which lights up the surrounding darkness, in a peculiarly weird manner. 
Thus closes this day, the events of which I now sit down to write before turning in for the night. 

Monday, January 27, 1879. —We kept off again at6a.m. At this time the wind still blew a 
gale. The sky was overcast with heavy leaden-looking clouds, varied occasionally by a wild-look- 
ing black and scurrying snow squall, driving along to leeward. The barometer had risen to 30.00, 
It still remained as cold as yesterday. We set the jib at 7, and shook the reef out of the foresail 
at 7.30 a.m. The wind had lulled some at this time, though it still blew heavy in the squalls. 
When these struck in the sails, the Marion would tremble and quiver like a leaf, and, settling 
down to her work, roll up the white water under her bows, sending sheets of foam and spray hiss- 
ing off to leeward. At 10 a.m. we passed about half a mile to windward of a large brig-rigged 
steamship. She was heading to the westward and had fore and main trysails and close-reefed fore 
and main topsails set; was badly iced up and going slow. As a general thing we go along first- 
rate. Sometimes, however, our schooner takes a heavy lurch to leeward, sending the lee rail under 
out of sight. When she straightens up again the water rushes to windward, often going over the 
weather rail, but more frequently filling the binnacle, and thereby finding its way into the lee 
bunks, and calling forth emphatic exclamations from those who are thus unfortunate enough to 
have wet boots and bed-clothes. The clouds were broken at noon. I got a meridian observation 
and found our latitude to be 42° 39’ N. We made an average of ten knots this forenoon. The 
wind decreased a little in the afternoon, and there was a decided change in the temperature, so 
much so.that the ice on deck grew softer. At 4p. m.a “flopper” broke over the quarter, some of 
which came into the cabia and wet the book in which Iam writing my journal. Thisis a bad time 
for writing, but I shall not soon get a better chance, and this one must therefore be improved. 
The wind veered gradually to the westward in the afternoon, and at 6 p.m. was WNW.; bar- 
ometer, 29.95. At 8.30 p. m. there was somewhat less wind and smoother sea. 

Tuesday, January 28, 1879.—The wind moderated gradually after midnight, and at 2.30 a. m. 
called all hands, unbent the riding-sail, and set the mainsail and staysail. Light baffling airs and 
calms at 6 a. m., with indications of an easterly wind. Barometer, 30.10. At 7.30 a. m. a ligh‘ 
breeze sprang up from SE. by E. We tacked, and headed to the eastward on the starboard tack. 
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set the light sails. All hands busy this morning clearing the ice off the deck and rigging. The 
sky overcast all day. There was a moderate breeze all day from SE. to SSE., and the barometer 
remained steady. Our position at 4 p.m. by dead reckoning was 42° 32/ north latitude and 57° 2/ 
west longitude. At 7 p. m. the wind had increased to such a smart breeze that we took in the 
light sails. The latter part of this p.m. there was a strong whole sail breeze, as much wind as our 
vessel could swing her three lower sails to. 

Wednesday, January 29, 1879.—There was a good whole sail breeze the first of this a.m. The 
morning broke red in the east, but overcast elsewhere. Barometer falling; on 29.85 at 6.30 a. m. 
The wind at this time was SE. and freshening, and our schooner had all she could stagger under. 
We double reefed the mainsail and took the bonnet out of the jib at 7.30 a.m. The wind blew steady 
and strong all the forenoon, but lulled some at noon and backed a trifle to the eastward; rain and 
hail showers. At 3.30 p. m. we changed the color of the water from dark blue to a whitish green. 
We shot-to in the wind and sounded, but got no bottom with 150 fathoms out. The wind fresh- 
ened again at 1 p. m., and all the afternoon it blew steady and strong, accompanied with rain and 
hail. We tacked at 4.45 p.m. and headed to the southward, with our port tacks aboard. Barom- 
eter at 8.30 p. m., 29.60. At11p.m., the wind having veered some to the southward, we tacked 
again, and headed to the eastward on the starboard tack. 

Thursday, January 30, 1879.—The first part of this a. m. there was little or no wind, but as 
the barometer was down to 29.50 I expected a change to the westward; therefore I concluded to 
leave the reef in the mainsail until after breakfast, when, a light breeze having sprung up from the 
SW., we set the whole mainsail and staysail. At 8 a. m. saw a four-masted steamer going to the 
westward. Our position at noon was 44° 17’ north latitude and 54° 30/ west longitude. Barometer 
at noon, 29.40. When the men learned the position they began sharpening their bait knives and 
fixing other things preparatory to setting the trawls. Longitude at 3.20 p. m., 53°46’ W. Barom- 
eter at 7.30 p. m., 29.55, at which time there was a fine southwest breeze, but later the wind mod- 
erated. We sounded at 10 p. m. in 110 fathoms, but as there were no vessels in sight we hauled 
to nearly by the wind and steered SSE., along the western edge of the Grand Bank. 

Friday, January 31, 1879.—The early part of this a. m. it was calm. At 6 a. m. light 
WNW. breeze. Barometer, 29.40. We sounded at 6 o’clock in 65 fathoms, and soon after we 
saw two fishing vessels (one under sail and the other at anchor) to the SW. of us. We hauled aft 
our sheets and steered for the one at anchor, which proved to be the Magic. I spoke her. The 
skipper reported halibut very scarce on all parts of the Bank where he had tried or had heard 
from. He told me that the schooner under sail was the William Thompson. We saw two more 
vessels at anchor to the NNW., just in sight. We set the staysail and worked up to them; they 
were the Addison Center and A. M. Williams. I went aboard of the Center. She lay in 160 
fathoms. The skipper told me that he got 7,000 pounds of halibut yesterday, but only 500 pounds 
to-day, and he was going to get under way and shift his position. He says that there has been 
plenty of fish here, and their present scarcity proves that they are on the move, as they usually 
are at this season. He also said that all the fleet had left the southern part of the Bank, and 
thinks many of them have gone farther to the northward. I had previously formed the same 
opinions in regard to the movements of the vessels and fish. So after a brief stay I returned to’ 
our vessel, filled away, and stood to the northward again. At noon we spoke the Alice M. Williams 
at anchor in 170 fathoms, and soon after the Gatherer in 160 fathoms. Both of them had done very 
poorly and were heaving up their anchors. These vessels were anchored from latitude 44° (where 
the Magic lay) to about 44° 8’ (where the Gatherer lay). We spoke the George W. Stetson at 1.50 
p. m. in 80.fathoms, and about 44° 17’ latitude. She was heaving up, too, not having taken any fish 
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to-day. We saw the Laura Nelson under “bank sail” standing to the northward, but did not speak 
her. We worked to windward all day until we got up to about 44° 25’ north latitude. At5 p.m. 
we passed astern of the Polar, Wave, but as it was getting late in the afternoon I concluded not to 
speak with her. The wind, which had been increasing since noon, and was now NW., blew a stiff 
_breeze at this time, as much as we could carry the three lower sails to, and it looked wild and 
squally. The barometer was down to 29.25, which, with the appearance of the sky, made me ap- 
prehensive of a considerable increase of wind, therefore I thought best to anchor in shoal water. We 
anchored a berth NNE. of the Polar Wave, in 90 fathoms. We also saw two more vessels at anchor 
just in sight to windward. The A. M. Williams spoke us this evening, and later she anchored a 
berth NNE. from us. 

Saturday, February 1, 1879.—This day begins with strong west-northwest wind; sky overcast 
with dark heavy clouds; barometer. at 6 a. m. on 29.15, The clouds were broken at noon, which 
enabled me to get an observation of the sun; latitude 44° 25/N. By an afternoon “sight” I found 
our longitude to be 52° 58’ W. I have a different chronometer this trip from that I had before, 
and I think it is a better one. 

The wind blew steady and strong all day; not heavy, but still too much to send dories out. 
There were some snow squalls in the forenoon, but at noon and during the afternoon the clouds 
looked broken and fine, although the barometer still keeps low, as in the morning. The Gatherer 
passed across our stern this afternoon, and later she anchored a berth to the westward of us. We 
caught a halibut this afternoon on a “ bull-tow.”* Two of our men are on the sick list with very 
bad colds, and as I have to be both nurse and doctor, I am busy most of the time. 

Sunday, February 2, 1879.—The first part of this a. m. it was calm, but as the barometer was 
falling instead of rising, we waited until daylight before we put our dories out. At daylight there 
was a light southwest air and the weather looked clear and fine. Barometer 29,05. Weset8 skates 
of trawl, baited with herring, in order to get some codfish, &c., for bait. Went to haul at 10.30 a. m. 
The wind at this time was breezing up SSW., and it looked wild and threatening in the west and 
northwest, and as the glass was so low I had some anxiety lest some of the dories would get caught 
out in a squall. We got about 1,000 pounds of small halibut. About the time that the dories got 
aboard the wind blew up smart, so we took them in on deck. Baited 12 skates of trawl at 1 p. m. 
I saw the Gatherer’s flag in the rigging for her dories to go aboard. It was blowing strong at that 
time and looked very wild, but at 2.30 p. m. it was calm; such are some of the changes and un- 
certainties of the winds and weather here. When the wind died away we hoisted our dories out and 
set the 12 skates of trawl we had baited. The barometer has been down on 29.00 nearly all day. 

The latter part of this p.m. the sky was cloudless. Since it was calm, and a bright moon 
shining, it justified the remark of one of the men, who asked, “ What in thunder ails that old barom- 
eter? A finer night than this never shone out of the heavens.” There is a heavy ground-swell, 
however, which tells quite plainly that a gale is blowing at a distance. 

Monday, February 3, 1879.—We had a rain-squall before daylight. At6 a.m. there was a brisk 
breeze SW. by S. The weather to windward looked dirty, and the barometer was down to 28.90. 
The sick man was quite comfortable in the morning. He said he felt “first rate.” I think with care, 
he will come out all right in a few days, but he has had a narrow escape from a fever. Of course, 
on account of his sickness, I had to go in a dory myself this morning, and my parting injunction to 


*“Bull-tow” or ‘boulter” is the Newfoundland vernacular for trawl-line. Bull-tow with American fishermen 
is a short piece of trawl (15 or 20 hooks) set from the vessel, with one end allowed to swing free with the tide; the 
other made fast to an anchor. The bull-tow is lowered carefully down to prevent the hooks from fouling the buoy- 
line. After it is on bottom the buoy-line is made fast somewhere on the after part of the vessel, and it-is generally 
allowed to remain out from two to four hours before it is hauled. 
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all hands, as we left the side, was: “Now, boys, you all know that the glass is low, and you must 
make your own almanacs. If you see a squall coming, or find that it is breezing up, you’d better 
strike for the vessel.” Our trawl] was to windward of the beam. We pulled for the outer buoy, 
but before we got out to it a wild-looking snow squall was coming down on us like a race horse from 
the WSW. I thought by the looks of it that it would “make things hum” when it struck, and said 
to Phil. Merchant, my dorymate, ‘I think we’d better slew around and scatter for the vessel. We're 
to windward, and are all right ourselves, but if the squall strikes as heavy as it looks, those fellows 
to leeward can never pull up in the world, and the best thing we can do is to get aboard as soon 
as we can and pay our dory down to them.” Accordingly we kept off and pulled for the vessel, 
but before we got far the squall was upon us. It blew smart for awhile, but there was not as 
much wind and snow as I had expected there would be. Three of the dories reached the side just 
after we did, but there were two others out, one which was dead to leeward and one to windward, 
the crews of which held on. The trawl which the men in the lee dory was hauling parted just as the 
squall struck, and they tried to pull up. At first they could not gain any, but after it lulled a 
little they made out to reach the dory which we had paid down to them and hauled up by the buoy- 
line. The dory which was to windward got about a skate and a half of trawl, but as 1t began to 
blow hard again after a little while, the wind also veering westerly, the men cut the trawl and 
came aboard. One of the dories got a hole knocked in her side alongside of the vessel, which we 
repaired after they were all in. We bent the ridingsail after all hands got aboard and hoisted it 
up. At 8.30 a. m. wind W., blowing a smart breeze. One of the men is catching some kittywake 
gulls for a “pot-pie.” .At 10 a. m. strong and very dense snow squalls. At 11 it was blowing 
heavy; we stuck out 100 fathoms more cable. At 1.45 p. m. it blew a gale W. by N., with a bad 
sea running. We stuck out some more cable; put all the gear below; set the dories amidships; 
reefed the foresail and ridingsail, and made all ready for a heavy gale. 

A sea-hen (great skua gull) came quite close to the vessel to-day, but, although I was anxious 
to obtain so rare a bird, it blew so hard that it would have been only useless cruelty to shoot it, 
for it would be impossible to get it if I succeeded in killing it. 

The wind gradually veered toward the NW.,and at 5 p.m. was NW. by W., atill blowing a 
gale; barometer 29.10. At 9 p.m. wind W. by N.; barometer 29.30. 

Tuesday, February 4, 1879.—At 6.30 a. m.a fishing schooner passed across our bow under 
double-reefed foresail, ridingsail, and jib, with both bonnets out. At this time the wind was W. 
and not blowing so hard as it blew yesterday. Sky overcast; barometer 29.35. 

After breakfast we began to heave in cable. It was a slow, hard job, but we managed to get 
100 fathoms of itin at 10 a.m. There were frequent snow and hail squalls and some breaking seas 
in tbe forenoon. After dinner the weather looked a little better and we went out and hauled our 
gear. We lost one skate of trawl and got 2,000 pounds of halibut. We began to heave up at 3 
p.m. I saw several vessels under way this afternoon. At 5 p.m. wind WSW.; sky overcast; 
barometer 29.55. 

We got our anchor up at 6.30 p. m., set bank-sail and staysail, and stood to the NW. on the wind. 
We dressed our fish and baited twelve skates of trawl. Our sick man was much better this after- 
noon. He helped us heave up the anchor and baited his trawl. The wind was light in the evening 
and in the last part of this p. m. nearly calm. 

Wednesday, February 5, 1879.—Calm in the first part of this-a. m., but at 2 o’cloek it began to 
breeze up, and at 6 a. m. there was a fresh northwest breeze and windy looking sky; barometer 
29.85. We kept under way, working to the NW. all of the past night. At 7 a.m. we saw two 
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vessels at anchor to windward, which were just in sight. AtS& o’clock there was a smart whole 
sail breeze, with snow and hail squalls, sun-dogs, and rainbows. 

At 10 a. m., having worked up to the vessels we sighted in the morning, I went aboard of the N. 
Il. Phillips, Capt. Jerome MeDonald. He was lying in 140 fathoms and was getting good fishing; 
had 8,000 pounds of halibut, or thereabouts, on deck, and one-third of his gear yet to haul. I 
made only a brief stay. The Alice M. Williams lay a berth to the northward of the Phillips. We 
worked up and passed across the bow of the Williams and anchored a berth W. by S. from her in 
130 fathoms. We were then about a mile and a half from the Phillips. We set our gear at 1.30 
p.m. The tide ran to windward, so we put three men in a dory and set the trawls in four strings, 
three skates in each, in that direction. By “ doubling up” in this manner we had in each dory 
two men to pull—that number being required—and one to throw the trawl. I went out in one of 
the dories. By the time the trawl was all out it blew a strong breeze, and there were some very 
sharp combing seas, which were bad fora dory. We all got aboard safe, but our dory came 
near swamping, or upsetting, while we were pulling before the wind for the vessel. A combing 
sea caught her on its crest and broke over and ‘around her. For a moment she seemed like an egg- 
shell amidst the great mass of snowy foam which, seethed and whirled around us. Fortunately 
she shipped but little water, and, thanks to steady, cool hands at the oars, she came out of it all 
right. Two of the Alice M. Williams’s crew were aboard of our vessel while we were out setting 
the trawls. They had set their trawl about the time we put ours out, and, as their outer buoy 
was very near our vessel, they came aboard of us and staid a few minutes. They said that they 
got about 4,000 pounds of halibut to-day, but I think they are in too shallow water to catch 
many fish. 

Our position by dead reckoning is 44° 31’ north latitude and 53° 41’ west longitude. At 8 p. 
m., no change in wind or weather; barometer, 29.55. 

Thursday, February 6, 1879.—This morning was dark and gloomy looking, with a fresh west- 
northwest breeze and rough sea; barometer, 29.60. 

As soon as it was light we put the dories out. Five of them went to haul the trawls, while the 
sixth one set three skates of trawl, which we baited yesterday afternoon after we had set the others. 
Our sick man had so far recovered this morning that he was able to take his place in his dory 
again. The wind died away soon after the men went out, and in the afternoon it was almost calm, 
though the sea still kept up. The Williams got under way at noon, and anchored a berth NW. 
from us at 5 p.m. We lost two skates of trawl, and another, which is afoul of the cable, I do not 
expect 1s any better than lost. On the remaining twelve skates we got about 12,000 pounds of 
very fine halibut, both as regards size and color. I think about half of them are white. Their 
weight varies from about 30 to 80 pounds each; very few go over 100 pounds. We set eighteen 
skates of trawl this p.m. After the men returned from setting, we hove in 100 fathoms of cable, 
and then dressed and iced the fish. e 

At 5p. m. the wind breezed up NE., and later it hauled to ENE. We had light showers of 
hail in the evening. At 8 p.m., wind light; barometer, 29.55. We got through work at 9.20 p. m. 

Friday, February 7, 1879.—This morning broke dark and cloudy, but, as there was only a mod- 
erate northerly breeze and a fair prospect of getting our gear without any danger, I did not feel 
like complaining (a rarity for a fisherman). Barometer at 6 a. m., 29.65. We got only 6,000 pounds 
of fish to-day. Nearly all of those were on the western ends of the trawls, which leads me to think 
that the halibut are working that way. We therefore began to heave up the anchor as soon as we 
had eaten dinner (11.30 a. m.), and had it on the bow at 2.15 p.m. There were frequent. snow showers 
while we were doing this. The wind backed to NW., but still continued moderate. Under bank- 
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sail and staysail, we worked to windward of the Williams, and at 5 p. m. anchored a berth NNW. 
of her in 130 fathoms. I spoke one of her dories while we were beating up to our new berth. The 
men told me that they got 15,000 pounds of halibut to-day. After anchoring, we set eighteen 
skates of trawl. It was snowing when the men went out to set. Barometer at 5 p. m., 29.60. 

I saw five vessels under way to-day; one under whole sail beat up from to leeward, and now 
(5.30 p. m.) is up to the Williams; one to leeward 6 or 7 miles made a sbort berth; one to wind- 
ward about the same distance made a short berth. I saw two others just in sight to windward, 
and I think they are running this way, but am not certain. The one I saw under whole sail proved 
to be the Laura Nelson. She spoke us at 7 p. m., and said there were twenty-five sail of vessels 
to the southward “doing nothing,” which, in fishermen’s vernacular, means getting no fish. She 
anchored a berth NW. of us this evening. 

Saturday, February 8, 1879.—The first of this a.m. we had frequent snow-squalls. The day 
began dark and cloudy, with a strong north-northwest wind. Barometer at 6 a. m., 29.55. The 
wind gradually increased, until at eleven it blew heavy and there were frequent smart snow-squalls. 
We stuck out some more cable. The wind blew strong all the afternoon, and there was a rough 
breaking sea. It is nothing unusual while sitting in the cabin for one to look out of the com- 
panion-way and see the water dripping off the end of the main-boom; for when the vessel’s stern 
falls in the hollow of a sharp sea the end of the boom is frequently immersed to a depth of two or 
three feet. The cook set a short “bull-tow” (18 hooks) this afternoon and caught 6 fine halibut. 
Barometer at 8.30 p. m., 29.70. 

Sunday, February 9, 1879.—The wind blew a gale all of the past night, and at daylight this 
morning it had abated very little. The wind was northwest, with a bad cross-sea heaving from 
the westward. Barometer at 7 a. m., 29.95. 

I feel very anxious about the gear we have out. It is exceedingly trying to one’s patience to 
know that there are plenty of halibut here and to have no chance to catch them. Since a few fine 
days would, in all probability, enable us to get a good fare, we indulge the hope of soon having 
better weather. It was colder to-day than I have seen it since we have been on the Bank. There 
was little or no change in the wind until late in the afternoon, when it lulled a bit and hauled to 
NNW. Barometer at 6 p. m., 30.15; at 8.30 p. m., 30.20. 

The cook caught four halibut on his bull-tow this afternoon. At 7.30 p. m., though it still 
blew a strong breeze, we began to heave in cable, and hove as short as we dare to do, since if we 
got too short a scope the vessel might go adrift. 

Monday, February 10, 1879.—At daylight this morning a southeast snow-storm was prevail- 
ing—a most undesirable condition of the weather. The wind began to breeze up at 2.30 a. m. and 
freshened very fast, while the barometer fell rapidly, and at 6 a.m. was on 29.85. 

With the wind in this direction, all of our trawls were dead to leeward; and as it was blowing 
smart and rapidly increasing in strength, it was out of the question to try to get them. It is 
nevertheless very discouraging to have trawls, which are worth hundreds of dollars (and in all 
probability as many hundred dollars’ worth of fish on them), setting so long, with no chance to 
get them. The longer they remain out the smaller the probability becomes of ever getting them 
at all. It is difficult under such circumstances for one to muster philosophy enough to endure it 
with patience. ‘ 

At 7.30 a.m. it blew a gale. We gave her nearly the whole string of cable (about 375 fathoms 
we have out), reefed foresail and ridingsail; set dories amidships, &c. Barometer at 8.30 a. m., _ 
29.60. Ten a. m., smart SSE. gale and thick snow. At 10.35 the watch sang out, ‘“Here’s a 
feller drifting down close to us.” We were all on deck in a minute, but the first glance showed 
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that the vessel was drifting clear of us, and with the remark, “Oh, he’s all right; he'll go clear 
of us,” the crew went below again, all except the watch and myself. I tried to make out what 
vessel it was, but was unable to. The weather was so thick that, although she drifted by us not 
more than 150 fathoms distant, I could only see the blur of her hull and spars showing indis- 
tinctly through the snow and flying spray. I thought at first it was the N. H. Phillips, but 
afterwards, when the snow lit up, I saw that it was the A. M. Williams, and one, which probably 
was the Phillips, was also adrift about 2 miles to the eastward of us. 

Barometer at noon 29.45, and indications of a sudden change of wind. At 12.30 p. m. the 
wind struck in a squall from the westward, but it did not last long. As soon as it moderated we 
manned the windlass and began to heave in cable. We had in 100 fathoms of cable at 3 p. m., at 
which time the wind began to breeze up again and the sky looked wild and squally. The Nelson 
must have gone adrift, too, for when the weather cleared she could not be seen. 

A little land bird (a snow bunting) came aboard this afternoon. As an evidence of the 
strength of wing possessed by these little creatures it is only necessary to mention that the nearest 
land is Cape Freels, Newfoundland, 128 miles distant. 

The southeaster and westerly squall left the sea all up in heaps, which, with the squally 
appearance of the weather, made it extremely hazardous, if not foolhardy, to attempt to get any 
of our trawls. After we got the cable stradded up, &c., at 4 p.m. we hoisted out a dory to go 
and look for the inner buoys. Three men went in her, who were told to see how many inner buoys 
they could find, and to lift them out of the water and see if the buoy-lines were chafed, &c. Strict 
orders were also given to them not to go far from the vessel if they valued their lives, for it was liable 
to blow a gale in fifteen minutes. They saw only two of the inner buoys, which were near the vessel. 
They also saw some of the other buoys, and disregarding orders, as well as their own safety, pulled 
out towards them and went quite close tothem. They got back again just before dark in the midst 
of.a thick snow squall. Fortunately the wind did not blow very heavy, or in all probability these 
men would have had a narrow chance to save their lives. It was taking too much risk for nothing, 
and it can be said of them that they are of that class whose courage can be more commended than 
their judgment. 

At 6 p. m. it was nearly calm, and we hove in to a short scope, for I feared our cable might 
chafe on the bottom. Just as we got through heaving a puff struck NNE., but lasted only a 
short time. Barometer at 6p. m., 29.25. The Williams spoke us at 7.15, and we ran down to where 
she was this morning and anchored. I saw her riding light at 7.45. At8 p. m. the wind struck 
in a very heavy squall N. by W. This was what I had been expecting. We mustered on deck in 
a hurry, and stuck out nearly the whole string of cable. By the time we had the cable out, the 
wind, which was gaining in force, began to screech, and all the latter part of this p. m. it blew 
a hurricane N. by E., with dense snow. We had two men in a watch, one stationed on the fore- 
gaff and the other on the main, so as to be out of the way if the vessel shipped a sea. In this 
way the men kept the best lookout they could. But-looking to windward is hardly possible in such 
a gale, with the snow, sleet, and spray driving furiously to leeward and nearly blinding whoever 
turns his face to windward. But the attempt must be made, for in such a gale there is imminent 
danger of some other vessels driving down across our hawse, and if these should not be seen in 
time for us to cut the cable, and thus prevent a collision, both would sink. One or the other of the 
watch occasionally comes below to look at the clock and ascertain how the time is passing, and 
also to get his breath. As they brush the snow and frozen spray from their eyes, hair, and beard, 
they often remark, “I tell yer what ’tis, this isa tough one. If this haint a regular old-fash- 
ioned screamer I never saw one.” They are, however, confident of the ability of the vessel to ride 
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the gale out in safety, and to the question of ‘‘How does she ride?” they reply, “Ride? Why, 
she shames the gulls! But there’s some wild seas going; some regular old tearers that give her 
all she can do to climb over them.” Barometer at 10 p. m., 29.45. 

Tuesday, February 11, 1879.—This morning at 7 o’clock the wind still blew a heavy gale, but 
its fury did not compare with that of last night. There was a high combing sea, but our vessel 
rose bravely over the sharp waves. The air was as it has been, quite cold, and there was some 
ice on deck. All the damage the vessel has sustained, so far, is one broken checker plank and 
the cleats knocked off two others; a damage so trifling as to be hardly worth mentioning. The 
barometer, at 7 a. m., stood at 30.05. There were no vessels in sight this morning, so it is 
evident that the Williams and Phillips both went adrift again last night. The sky was generally 
overcast in the morning, though here and there a patch of blue showed through the rifts in the 
clouds. It was a wild scene around us, but one which has so often been described that a repetition 
would be words wasted. 

The little white gulls sit hovering on the water near the stern of the vessel, occasionally 
rising on a wing to clear a breaking wave, or to pick up any fish offal that may be washed from 
the scuppers. : 

At 3 p. m. a brig-rigged steamship passed across our stern, going to the westward, and a half 
hour later another of the same rig passed, going to the eastward. The wind blew a smart gale 
until the latter part of the afternoon, when it began to moderate some. At 6p. m., barometer 30.25. 

The men have been variously employed to-day, each to his own taste; some have been making 
mats out of buoy-line; others patching oil-clothes, reading, &c.; while one poor fellow with a pen- 
chant for card playing has been coaxing some one to play a game with him. “Anything you like,” 
he says; “state your game, only say you'll play.” 

At supper time I ordered the cook to get on his boilers and heat some water, so that we can 
thaw the strad, and get the ice off the windlass, and later the order was given to the watch to 
pass along the word to give me a call if it moderated any more. I was called at 10.30 p. m., and 
we began to heave in cable. The wind at this time had backed to W. by N. and still blew a fresh 

‘preeze, making it slow, hard work heaving in cable. 

Wednesday, February 12, 1879.—At 1 a.m. we got the “slack” cable (400 fathoms) hove in, 
went below, and all except the watch turned in again. At this time (1 a. m.) the air was milder, 
and the ice began to soften up and drop off the rigging and rails in some places. Before going 
below I ordered the watch to fix up the checker planks, and to tell the next watch to clear the ice 
off the dories. 

The morning broke fine and clear, with a moderate westerly breeze. Barometer at 6 a. m., 
30.30. Having had breakfast, our fellows were off to look for their trawls as soon as it was fairly 
light. 

At 7 a.m. two vessels were in sight to the northward of us, under whole sail, heading this 
way, but as they frequently changed their course it was apparent that they were looking for gear. 
After awhile they both steered straight for us. They proved to be the Alice M. Williams and N. 
H. Phillips. Both skippers came aboard to find out if we had drifted any in the gale, for they 
knew #f we still held on they could find their gear by the bearings and distance from our vessel, 
which they had observed before the gale came on. After shaking hands and the usual inquiries 
about each others’ welfare, one said to me, “Did you ride it out?” I replied in the affirmative, 
when he continued, “What kind of a vessel have you got? I don’t believe there’s another vessel 
on the Bank that rode it out, and I didn’t think any could—not in deep water. We've come thirty 
miles up the edge of the Bank, and there’s not a vessel at anchor.” I inquired of the skipper of 
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the Williams when he went adrift, and he replied that his vessel held on only about fifteen or 
twenty minutes after the squall struck. The two captains made a brief stay, but soon returned to 
their own vessels, and went in search of their gear. 

I got good observations to-day, by which I found our position to be 44° 33’ north latitude, and 
53° 46’ west longitude. 

The skipper of the Andrew Leighton came aboard at 2.30 p.m. His vessel went adrift in the 
late gale, and in consequence he lost 18 skates of trawl, which were out, and these, together with 
previous losses, make 27 skates he has lost this trip, besides 75 fathoms of cable and two anchors. 
He told me that every vessel that was near where he was went adrift. He reports his trip as 
20,000 pounds of halibut, but as he could see no probability of finding his gear, he said he should 
go home, which, under the circumstances, was about all he could do. The wind at this time (3 
p. m.) was SSW., blowing a fresh breeze. After he returned to his own vessel he put the bonnet 
in the jib and started for home under three lower sails. 

We got about 9,000 or 10,000 pounds of halibut to-day. Set twelve skates of trawl at 3.30 p. m. 
While the men were out setting the gear the Edwin C. Dolliver spoke us and them ran a short berth 
to the NNW., where she anchored. Soon afterwards the Phillips also spoke us and ran to the north- 
ward, how far I don’t know, as it came on dark a short time after she passed us. The wind blew 
up smart at dark. We stuck out more cable and took our dories in before we began to dress the 
fish. After the dories were in we shoved them up forward as far as we could, so that they would 
be out of the way of our work. It was 9 p. m. when we got the fish dressed and the dories placed 
in their proper positions. At this time it was blowing strong and there were indications of a gale. 
Barometer 30, and falling quite fast. Thinking it best to get everything prepared for a gale before 
we turned in, I did not take off my oil-clothes, but sat down on the cabin floor to wait until the 
men in the ice-house got the fish iced. Feeling somewhat fatigued after the work and anxieties of 
the day, I soon fell asleep, but was awakened at 10.30 p. m., when the ice-house crowd came into the 
cabin. By this time the barometer had fallen to 29.80, and it was blowing heavily and storming. 
We manned the win@lass, hove in the strad, and then stuck out some more cable and set the dories 
amidships. 

Thursday, February 13, 1879.—At 7 a. m. wind SW., blowing heavily, with rough sea, thick 
fog, and drizzly rain. Barometer 29.60. At 9 o’clock the wind struck in a heavy westerly squall, 
and, thinking it would continue to blow a gale, I turned in and went to sleep. I waked at 10 
a. m., but not hearing the familiar roar of breaking waves, and howling of the wind, I knew ati 
once that it had moderated. I immediately turned out and inquired of the watch how long it 
had been since the wind died away. “Only about half an hour or less,” he replied. “Why 
did you not call me before? You knew I wanted to be called if it died away,” I said. ‘Well, 
I didn’t know but it’d blow agin soon; it looks nuff like it,” he answered in a dogged sort of 
manner. It could not be denied that it did look “nuff like it,’ nevertheless I told him to 
call the men forward and we would heave in some cable, at the same time rousing out the after 
crowd. We had hove in only about 30 fathoms before I knew by the bearings of the Dolliver 
that we were adrift. After the cable was in we found that it was chafed off square as an ax 
would cut it, and that we had lost 120 fathoms. It is probable that the cable was not on the 
bottom more than half an hour, and it must have come in contact with a very sharp rock to 
cut it off so quickly. Although the loss of cable is not an uncommon occurrence, I have gen- 
erally been fortunate in-that respect, never having lost so much before in the eighteen years 
I have been master of a fishing vessel. This is a special misfortune to us, too, at this par- 
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ticular time, for the good prospects which we had for obtaining a fine fare of ‘halibut are thus 
ruined in an hour, since we have not cable enough left to ride in deep water. After we got the 
cable in, we set bank-sail and worked back to our gear. There was not more than a whole sail 
breeze at this time, but the sea still ran very high and sharp. As it was too late to haul the 
trawls before dark (with such a rough sea the gear would be liable to part, even if the dories did 
not upset), I concluded to keep under short sail through the night and “jog” around the Dolliver 
and Williams, the latter of which lay a berth to the northward of the Dolliver. I did not dare 
anchor for fear it might blow up; in which case we should certainly go adrift and thus lose all 
chance of getting our gear. By keeping under sail we can, if it blows up, run on the Bank into 
shallow water, only a short distance from our gear, and anchor. When it moderates we can then 
heave up and run back to it. 

I went aboard of the Dolliver at 4 p.m. The skipper said he left home the Ist instant, was in 
Halifax the 3d, where he saw the Howard, which was in there for repairs. She had been knocked 
down in the gale of the 26th and 27th of January, had her deck swept, losing anchor and 80 fathoms 
of cable, also some of her dories. The Dolliver went adrift in the late gale. I returned to the 
Marion at 5 p.m. Barometer at 5.30, 29.90. Hazy looking in the WSW., but clear elsewhere. 

Since there was a fresh breeze at this time we double reefed the foresail and took the bonnet 
out of the jib, in order to have the vessel under easy sail for the night. At 8 p. m. it was very dark, 
and we came near getting afoul the Doliiver’s bow. Special orders had been given the watch 
not to cross her bow unless it was at a long distance. They mistook the distance until it was too 
late to keep off; the wind moderated just then, and the tide setting to leeward came near drifting 
us afoul of her. As it was, we cleared her by about a vessel’s length. We then set the whole 
foresail, and giving strict orders to the watch not to cross her bow at all, I went below and 
turned in. 

Friday, February 14, 1879.—The first part of this a. m. it was very moderate, wind backing to 
the SW. ‘The wind, which was very light in the morning, finally died away calm at 9a.m. We 
had light showers of rain and hail in the morning; sky overcast, dull, and rginy looking. 

At 5 a.m. called all hands, put the bonnet in the jib, and set the staysail. Barometer at this 
time, 29.95. As soon as it was fairly light we “hove” out the dories, and the men started for the 
trawls. We got all our trawls and two and a half skates that we had previously lost, on which 
were 4,000 pounds of halibut, besides what we reserved for bait. The object 6f saving some for 
bait was because if the weather looks favorable we shall make a set under sail to-morrow. The 
last dory was aboard at 1.30 p. m., at which time there was a light southwest air springing up, so 
we kept off to run to the northward, as it is my intention to go as far as Green Bank, if the wind 
is favorable. The Dolliver and Williams both got under way and ran in the same direction. 

The last part of the afternoon we had light westerly airs and calms. Since there were some 
indications of an easterly wind, I was in doubt for a while what to do, whether to start for home at 
once or stop longer on the Bank. At last I concluded to have another trial, and we baited twelve 
skates of trawl for that purpose just before dark. Barometer, at 7 p. m., 30.00. 

Saturday, February 15, 1879.—At 3 p. m. the wind, which had been out as far as E., backed to 
N. by E., snowing very thick. We hove to for awhile to await developments. The N. H. Phillips 
spoke us at 4.30 a.m. She was under bank-sail, heading to the NW. We stood along with her, 
and just before daylight sounded in 65 fathoms, muddy bottom. Barometer, at Ba. m., 29.90. As 
soon as it was daylight the Phillips set her mainsail. We did the same, and headed to the west- 
ward on a wind. Soon after that I saw another vessel about 7 miles to windward, under whole 
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sail. The wind at this time had backed to N. by W. and began to freshen up. In the northwest the 
sky looked squally and unsettled. Under such circumstances I did not dare set our gear, for fear 
of losing it if the wind should blow up strong. Seeing the crew of the Phillips turning their dories 
over, I concluded to do the same and start with her for home. All hands were called and we 
swayed up the lower sails, and after having lashed the backstay out-rigger to the after cross-tree, 
so that the backstay would support the topmast and prevent it from being carried away, we set 
the staysail. We were astern and a little to leeward of the Phillips when we set the staysail, but 
soon caught up with her and passed to leeward of her. At noon she was nearly hull down astern. 

I have rarely ever started for home feeling so much dissatisfied as now. I was confident of 
getting a good fare of fish this time, and am quite sure we would have succeeded in doing so if we had 
not lost our cable. What influenced me to start for home to-day—aside from the loss of our cable— 
is because I think we will probably reach there about the first of Lent, and may possibly get a 
better price for our fish at that time than if we arrive later. The wind in the afternoon was puffy 
and extremely variable, with snow and hail showers. At 5.30 p. m., began to have strong snow- 
squalls, so we took in the staysail. At6p.m. the wind changed very suddenly, in a puff, from WNW. 
to NNW. It struck our vessel a hard full (the sheets were flat aft), and before she came to the 
wind it made her show her mettle, for she had all she could stand up under. After this we made 
an average course W. for about two hours, when it knocked her off again. Barometer, at 8 p. m., 
30.30. 

Sunday, February 16, 1879._We had strong puffs of wind all of last night, and at times the 
vessel had all she could stagger under. At 6a. m. the wind was steadier and not quite so strong, 
so all hands were called to sway up the lower sails and set the staysail. Barometer, 30.40 at 6. 

We could see the Phillips astern this morning. She was a little to leeward of our wake 
and probably about 8 or 9 miles distant. Two steamships and a sailing ship passed us this fore- 
noon going east. During the forenoon the wind was extremely variable, and we headed all the 
way from SW. to NW. on the same tack. Latitude, at noon, 42° 45’ N. Longitude, 56° 54’ W. 
Barometer, 30.50. Longitude, at 3.15 p. m., 579 04’ W. It was very moderate in the first part of 
the afternoon and calm and fine towards evening. At9p.m.a light easterly breeze sprang up and 
we squared our booms to make all the sails draw. At11.30 p. m. the cry came down the gangway, 
‘¢Hear the news there below. The main halyards have parted, and you'll have to turn out and 
fix’em.” All hands accordingly roused out and hauled down the mainsail. We then spliced the 
halyards and put a mat over the copper on the jaws of the gaff, which had worn through, and being 
“rucked up,” cut the rope like a knife. 

Monday, February 17, 1879.—At 1 a. m. we had the mainsail and gaff-topsail set again. At 
this time there was a light southeast breeze, which, at 7 a. m., had increased so that we ran along 
5 or 6 knots. The sky was overcast with stormy looking clouds; barometer, 30.40. The wind grad- 
ually backed to the eastward, and from that northerly until 10.30 a. m., at which time it was NE., 
blowing a smart breeze, and snowing. The snow cleared off toward noon, and, though the sky was 
overcast, the weather was clear all the afternoon, with a fine, steady northeast breeze and smooth 
sea. The barometer remains steady at 30.40. It has been more like summer sailing to-day than 
anything else, but one may expect that these mild breezes will soon be succeeded by gales that will 
be anything but gentle in force or pleasant to encounter. 

Tuesday, February 18, 1879.—At 2.30 a. m. the barometer had fallen to 30.25. The wind at this 
time was veering easterly, and blowing a strong breeze accompanied with snow. We took in the 
staysail and gaff-topsail. At 7.30 a.m. the wind had increased still more and was so far to the 
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eastward that we could not run our course (WNW.) without danger of jibing the foresail, which 
would be liable to carry away the foremast head. Not wishing to run winged out when it was 
blowing so heavy, we took in the mainsail, and having first double reefed it, furled it up and let 
her run under the whole foresail. Barometer, at 8 a. m., 30.10. We had a very heavy fail of snow 
this a. m., until 11 o’clock, when it stopped snowing and turned to sleet and misty rain. Wind at 
this time had increased considerably. Barometer, 30. At 2 p.m. the barometer stood on 29.90. 
There was not so much wind at this time as during the forenoon, but the sea had made up high 
and sharp. There was a fine, sleety snow falling. The wind was about east and, as we were run- 
ning W., we were dead before it. At 3 p. m. we noticed that the fore throat-halyards were stranded. 
We set the jib, and having first shook the reef out of the mainsail, we hoisted it up in order that 
she would run fast enough to keep clear of the sea. As soon as the foresail was in we let the 
vessel come to, swayed up the mainsail, and then kept off again. We first furled the foresail and 
then repaired the halyards. The wind backed slowly to the northward, but still continued to snow, 
At 5p. m,, just after supper, a heavy northeast puff struck, and if I had not been ready to let the 
mainpeak run she would have repeated the performance of last winter, when she came so near 
going to the bottom ina squall. But this time we had daylight in our favor, which doubtless saved 
us from disaster. We hauled down the mainsail, set the foresail, hauled down the jib and took the 
bonnet out and furled it. At 5.30 the weather cleared so that we could see about half a mile, and 
before dark we could see 2 or 8 miles. Set the jib at 9 p. m. 

Wednesday, February 19, 1879.— At 1 a. m. we set the mainsail. The barometer at this time 
had risen to 30.10. The wind still continued NE., decreasing slightly in force. There was a cold, 
sleety rain that had coated everything on deck and above deck with ice. I judged we were well 
up to Cape Sable, and hauled to W. by N., having previously been running W., to go well clear of 
the cape. At 5a. m. set staysail and gaff-topsail. It was very cold at this time; barometer had 
risen to 30.20. At10.30 a. m. there was a smart breeze NE. by N., and “spitting” snow. Barometer, 
30.35. Our position at this time, by dead reckoning, was latitude 42° 55’ N., and longitude 66° 44 
W. There was a good leading breeze all the afternoon, and we went along very smartly. Barom- 
eter, 30.35 at 6 p. m. ‘ 

Thursday, February 20, 1879.—At 12.15 a. m. (correct apparent time) we made Thatcher’s 
Island Lights a point on the weather bow, and, as we headed, we would have just about struck 
Eastern Point. The wind at this time was veering easterly, with indications of snowing thick 
very soon, and shortly after snow began to fall, though it did not immediately get very thick. 
“Beautiful snow” may sound very pretty and poetical, but it certainly is not appreciated very 
much by one coming on the coast in winter. I was kept in a constant state of anxiety concerning 
the weather, as there was every appearance of a coming gale.* The lights kept disappearing and 
reappearing as we neared them, being hidden most of the time, keeping me in suspense between 
hope and fear; hoping that the snow would not shut down thick before we got in, and fearing it 
might be so dense as to preclude all possibility of making the land until daylight, before which 
time it might blow a gale, and compel us to haul off. At last Thatcher’s Island Lights were entirely 
shut in and we saw no more of them; but as it was not so thick to the westward and we had got 
pretty well in, a glimpse of Eastern Point Light was obtained, and we steered straight for it. The 
wind in the mean time had hauled out to SE., and began to breeze up smart. As the snow grew 
thicker and thicker we barely kept sight of the Point Light, although, with every foot of canvas 


* One of the most furious gales of the winter was then approaching the coast; the gale in which thirteen sail of 
George’s cod fishermen were lost on the Bank, with their crews of one hundred and forty-three men. 
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spread, we were running toward it at least 9 or 10 knots an hour. We lost sight of it several times, 
and when passing by it I do not think we could see objects more than a half-mile distant. We 
anchored off Harbor Cove at 3 a. m., furled the sails and went ashore. At 9 o’clock this morning 
there were seven vessels, besides ours, in with fares of halibut, which, with the Polar Wave in 
Boston, makes nine cargoes on the market to-day. The Alice G. Wonson, Andrew Leighton, 
George W. Stetson, and Gatherer all left the Bank the 12th instant (three days before we did) and 
got in this morning. The Alice M. Williams arrived the same time we did, and the N. H. Phillips 
at 9a.m. The Nathaniel Webster also got in from the “Gully” last night. So many arrivals at 
once causes a depression in the market, and as a natural consequence prices rule low. The Stetson 
went to Boston in the forenoon; all the rest, with the exception of the skipper of the Webster and 
myself, sold in the forenoon for 3 cents per pound right through for white and gray alike, to take 
out here. I was offered three cents, but would not sell. The dealers finally offered me 3} cents 
per pound right through, and thinking no better terms could be obtained I sold the trip at that 
price. We had previously let go our second anchor, and at this time (1 p. m.) it was blowing smart. 

Friday, February 21, 1879.—It blew a heavy gale from the NE. last night; this morning there 
was still a smart breeze and some undertow heaving in the harbor, which is usually the case after 
an easterly gale. The “hawkers” wanted the halibut to send away, so we took a tug, which 
towed the vessel into the Atlantic Company’s wharf. The undertow made it very difficult to lie 
at this wharf, the vessel surging back and forth considerably. She parted several lines, and we 
had much trouble to hold her. Toward noon it was smoother. We finished taking the halibut 
out in the afternoon, and towed down to our own wharf. We weighed off, heads and all, 36,855 
pounds of halibut, all in splendid condition. Fourteen per cent. was deducted for the heads, for 
which we receive nothing. This deduction leaves the net weight 31,691 pounds. Net stock, 
$970.26; share of each man, $33.48. 

Monday, February 24,1879.—The William H. Oakes arrived to-day. She was from Green Bank, » 
and had a good fare of halibut. -She had a rough time of if in the late gale; she came very near 
sinking, and her crew had a thrilling experience. She was loaded so deep in the water that the 
sea made a clean breach over her; and to save her from going down, which they say there was 
imminent danger of, the crew broke through the cabin bulkhead, and in this way got into the hold 
and hauled out halibut and threw them overboard. They threw away several thousand pounds 
(variously estimated from ten to twenty thousand), until she lay better and shipped less water. 
The Bessie W* Somes also got into Massachusetts Bay during the gale. She ran to make the 
land, but the snow shut down so thick and the gale blew so heavy that it would have been madness 
to run longer. She hauled off, but as it blew too hard to carry sail enough to gain to windward, 
she finally anchored on Middle Bank.* It was blowing very heavy at this time, and there was a 
wild sea going. After riding awhile she pulled her anchor in two, breaking the shank, a result 
which proves what a fearful strain there must have been on the cable and anchor. Fortunately, 
the gale lulled shortly after this, and gave her crew a chance to set sail enough to hold off until 
the weather cleared. All late arrivals report the gale very heavy, and one must feel thankful 
to have got in clear of it. : = 


* This is named Stellwagen’s Bank on the charts, but is always called “‘Middle Bank” by the Cape Ann fisher- 
men, the latter name having reference to the position of the Bank between Cape Ann and Cape Cod. 
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2.— THE SALT-HALIBUT FISHERY, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THAT OF DAVIS’ STRAITS. 


By Newton P. SCUDDER. 


1. GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE FISHERY. 


‘The demand for smoked halibut maintains a fishery of increasing importance, in which the 
vessels are employed exclusively in catching and salting these fish. The demand is at present 
greater than the supply, and it seems probable that in the future this fishery will grow much faster 
than it has in the past. 

In order to understand this prospect of increase it is necessary to inquire from what fisheries 
the “smoke-houses” obtain their salt halibut for smoking. These are the salt-cod, the fresh-halibut, 
and the salt-halibut fisheries. 

Halibut caught by the salt-cod fishermen are commonly salted and sold to the smoke-houses. 
In the fresh-halibut business, however, when the quantity taken is greater than the fishermen have 
ice for preserving and there is danger of the fish spoiling before reaching a market, sometimes part 
of the fish are salted for smoking, And when the market is overstocked with fresh halibut the sur- 
plus is often sold to the smokers and salted. Were either of these two fisheries, or both combined, 
able to mect the demand for smoked halibut, there would be no inducement to send out vessels on 
purpose to catch and salt these fish. It is, however, a fact that though halibut were formerly very 
_ abundant near the coast of New England and on the banks frequented by the cod-fishing vessels, 
they have been gradually disappearing from these places, until at the present day the fresh-halibut 
fleet finds greater and greater difficulty in supplying the market with fresh fish, and the cod fish- 
ermen cure less and less every year. 

The scarcity of halibut near the coast would at first seem unfavorable to the development of 
a salt-halibut fishery, but in reality the contrary is true. The fresh-halibut fishery must ever be 
limited by distance, for only those fish caught comparatively near home can be sold in the market 
as fresh fish. All others must be salted. But this scarcity, by decreasing the amount of salted 
halibut furnished by the cod and fresh halibut fisheries, and thus making the demand greater than 
the supply, encourages vessels to engage in the salt-halibut fishery and to utilize distant fishing 
banks where the halibut are more abundant. These banks must be more numerous than is at 
present realized, for the halibut is a widespread species, and may be circumpolar in distribution. 
It occurs off the Orkneys and to the north of Norway, has been caught in the Arctic north of 
Siberia, is abundant off the coast of Alaska and British Columbia, supports an important fishery 
in Davis’ Strait, and is a nuisance to the cod-fishermen about Iceland. 

In the autumn of 1881 over 432,000 pounds of salt halibut were brought from Greenland, the 
principal source of supply, but by the following spring the supply had been exhausted, and smoked 
halibut was out of the market. 

We see, then, that the demand for smoked halibut is sometimes in excess of the supply; that 
the salt-cod and fresh-halibut fisheries furnish less and less every year; and that the halibut, 
though decreasing near the coast of New En gland, are very plentiful in northern waters. When we 
consider that the fishermen, competent in all that pertains to their profession, are especially eager 
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when encouraged by prospects of making money, what other result can be predicted than a con- 
siderable growth of this branch of the fisheries. 

OUTLINE HISTCRY.—The salting of halibut was doubtless begun by the cod-fishermen as an 
experiment, and then continued for the winter food of their families. These fishermen, though 
finding the halibut so plentiful as to interfere considerably with the catching of cod, did not prize 
them much as a food-fish, and as there was no demand in the market for them, the quantity cured 
was at first very small. So gradual was the growth of the custom that it would hardly be possible 
to trace it back to its commencement or to state when salt halibut first came into the market, but 
from the practice-of the fishermen of Marblehead and of other places of salting these fish for winter 
consumption no doubt arose the market value of salted halibut. 

We find that about 1842, before the introduction of ice-houses on board the fishing-vessels, it 
was customary to bring flitched halibut from George’s Bank, and that from 1845 to 1850 the Grand 
Bank cod-fishing vessels from Beverly, Provincetown, and other places were in the habit of sending 
flitched halibut to the Boston market, to be there sold as “ dried halibut.” Since 1850, however, 
the demand for smoked halibut has been so great that all the salted halibut have been bought for 
smoking, and there has been no.dried halibut in market. 

From 1850 to 1863 or 1864 the halibut brought in by the cod-fishermen, and by the fresh-halibut 
fleet were sufficient to meet the demand of the smoked-halibut trade, and the fitting out of vessels 
for salting halibut was resorted to in only one or two instances. 

Perhaps the first trip of this nature was made by Capt. Chester Marr, in the schooner Grace 
Darling. He says: 

_ »“T went on a flitching trip to the Canadian shore about 1858. I had heard from the mackerel 
fishermen that halibut were very plentiful about Magdalene River in the summer. I was in the 
Grace Darling, and I hauled the vessel into the river, moored, and fished in our dories, setting the 
trawls along the shore in the vicinity for six weeks. “I was induced to stay so long by the native 
fishermen, who made exaggerated statements concerning the halibut. I got only about 100 quintals 
of salt halibut, and gave up the trip and went to the Bay and filled up with mackerel.” 

The following is on the authority of D. C. & H. Babson, of Gloucester: 

“The first vessel that ever sailed from Gloucester on a flitching halibut voyage to the Grand 
Bank was the schooner A. J. Chapman, 105 tons, that sailed May 19, 1864, commanded by Capt. 
George W. Minor. Arrived home August 13, and stocked on the trip $4,933.05. Her crew was com- 
posed of eleven men, and they shared $223.59 each; captain’s share and commission was $420.82.” 

The practice of sending out vessels to salt halibut, once commenced, has continued up to the 
present time, but the vessels engaged in this way have ever been few, and at no time, according to 
Mr. Wonson, of Gloucester, has the number for any year exceeded ten. 

Though the practice has been continued, the banks to which the vessels are sent have become 
fewer and fewer, until for several years past the banks in Davis’ Strait have been the only ones 
visited by these vessels. 

THE GROWTH OF THE GREENLAND HALIBUT FISHERY.—Reports of the abundance of halibut 
off the west coast of Greenland were first brought to Massachusetts by Provincetown whalers. The 
first trip to Greenland after these fish was made in 1866, by the schooner John Atwood. She sailed 
June 29 and returned October 14, stocking $5,500. Capt. G. P. Pomeroy, of New London, went 
as navigator, and Capt. Averill L. York, of Gloucester, as fishing-master. Though she failed to fill 
her hold only because of her late arrival upon the fishing banks, no enthusiasm was excited in this 
fishery until Capt. John McQuinn, in 1870, brought from Greenland a trip of flitched halibut worth 
over $19,000. Each of the two or three succeeding years five or six vessels, with hopes of having 
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like success, were fitted out for the same place. But, for some reason or other, the fish were not 
caught in very extravagant quantities, and a fall in the price of the fish rendered such a long trip 
financially rather uncertain. Besides, as there was no reliable chart of Davis’ Strait and the coast 
of Greenland, the fishermen hesitated considerably before undertaking a voyage to such a precipi- 
tous and barren coast, and no one can blame them. Once give them a good chart of the coast and 
harbors of Western Greenland, and their greatest difficulty will be removed. No reliable survey 
and chart of Greenland have been made. 

Notwithstanding the need of large and accurate charts and the immense distance of two thou- 
sand miles, so great are the probabilities of making a profitable catch that thirty-one trips have been 
made from Gloucester to Davis’ Strait after halibut. The following is a tabulated statement of the 
vessels and captains engaged in the Greenland fishery from its beginning to the present time, show- 
ing also the year and the weight of flitches for each trip. This gives a total of 3,283,765 pounds 
of salt halibut brought to Gloucester from Greenland, or an average of 113,233 pounds for the 
vessels that returned in safety: 


Year. Vessel. Captain. ee oF i 


John Atwood.......-..0-0..ee-eeeeeee George Pomeroy..........------s-0++- 60, 000 


Caleb Eaton .......----.- John McQuinn...........---.22-+0---- 134, 400 
Caleb Eaton .......-.... John McQuinn..........+-.2--+----6-- 177, 300 
-| Membrino Chief -| John McQuinn............-00-.----- 
Caleb Eaton .-..---..--.-- gackeuk -| Jeremiah Hopkins.-.......---------- 429, 200 
River Queen (lost) .... .| George Robinson..-.... 
Thorwaldsen s.sereseescvereessens ea: James Hamilton.........-..-.----+- 
William S. Baker ..........---.------- Albion Pearse: :s-c0ssessececsceveceess 156, 800 
30, 000 
cigkGielvisisianeseseisincerese Charles J. Lawson..... 112, 000 
Thorwaldsen <<< veevessesecevesses Henry Hamilton....... 145, 600 
William S. Baker Albion Pearse .......-- 145, 600 
-| Membrino Chief John McQuinn......... 134, 400 
Carrie Jones .| John Guskill ........ 112, 000 
Caleb Eaton Jeremiah Hopkins.........----2-+-+-- 134, 400 
Aaron Burnham Charles J. Lawson.....---.----..---++ 91, 000 
Wiliam S. Baker --.| Albion Pearse ......... 75, 700 
Caleb Eaton ............--..---.--0-5- Jeremiih Hopkins....... 62, 500 
Albert Clarence ..-.-2...0.2..2. 00-2: John Gaskill. ....-..... 51, 000 
Nulli Secundus Charles J. Lawson............---.---- 163, 000 


Henry Wilson .....--. 
Grace L. Fears xe 
Cunard (lost) scacsorceienrancees cance 
Bellerophon 2cc2c0sc02.c-densece- se 
Herman Babson Siarecalecstionts 
Beer TT 5 cseccanerenwtewimew seo John McDonald. ... 


140, 000 


----| 140,000 
Mary) Bilis cess letonenteaicts wajckie'a wate cimacicien Rasmus Madsen ...... ete 75, 000 

Matty Bi ccnccue sa cnns -| Rasmus Madsen ........-........----. 70, 000 

* Herman Babson .. Charles J. Lawe0th.caces vsuseeg.venwaan 168, 400 

MBN Eh cnn enddon nn --------.{ Rasmus Madsen ... 84, 890 

Banker Hills. -csssccsecsseseeeasccvss John McDonald. 179, 575 

“ EGIL cesusnea cease meneey meee sel ce baler ac trt twat sarees inayat hs see Reco I 3, 283, 765 
Average for vessels returning. ...|......-------.sccececeenne ceesccnecceees 118, 233 


Two vessels were lost; but one of th ese, the Cunard, after starting for home, went to the Grand 
Bank and was lost there, leaving only one lost in the Greenland fishery. The River Queen prob- 
ably failed to reach home because too little care had been taken in properly arranging the salted 
fish, thus throwing the vessel considerably out of trim. The last seen of her she was rather low 
in the bow and sailing before a northeast gale, on her way home. 


If we compare the Davis’ Strait fishery with that of the Grand Bank we find much in ita 
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favor. The water is not so deep, and fogs are not so frequent as on the Grand Bank. Good 
harbors are available in case of storms, which are not common. The climate is excellent, neither 
very cold nor very warm. The continual light permits fishing at all times of the day, and does 
away with much of the risk of the dories losing sight of the vessels. One great objection is the 
long distance from home, and lack of opportunities of hearing from the outside world. The fish, 
however, are plentiful, and, if the fishermen only had accurate charts of the banks of the west 
coast of Greenland, and of the harbors of Sukkertoppen and Holsteinborg, the long distance 
would be little thought of, as they would then be quite sure of a profitable catch. The harbor of 
Holsteinborg is usually open by the middle of May and perhaps fishing could be commenced by 
the 1st of June, but the ice, brought by the current down the east coast of Greenland, besides 
blocking up the more southern harbors, will probably render the passage north too dangerous 
before the middle of June. On this account and because of the change in the weather about the 
20th of August, the fishing here will have to be done in July and August. 

Besides the halibut, the Greenland cod is also caught on the trawls of the fishermen, but not in 
sufficient numbers to warrant their being salted. The proportion of cod to halibut is about 1 to 
15. The Eskimo fish for both, in the bays and harbors, and the cod may be more plentiful there, 
but they are smaller. 

The fine salmon of the coast might afford profitable fishing. This opinion is founded upon 
the quantity of these fish the natives catch with their rude appliances, and sell for $4 to $8 a 
barrel to the Danish trade agents. If the American fishermen were acquainted with the deep 
fiords, and should engage in this fishery with all the modern improvements for seine fishing, they 
would probably meet with great success. There is, however, this probable limit: the fish are 
caught mostly in June and July when they visit the mouths of the fresh-water creeks. After this 
they become scarce, but, if the fishermen do not succeed in securing a cargo of salmon, they have 
at least a month, after the salmon season is over, during which they can set their trawls for halibut. 

The average of 113,233 pounds of salt halibut for a trip does not represent fully what the fishery 
may become in the future; for several of the trips were made the conclusion of cod-fishing trips 
to the Grand Bank, and the vessels were already partly filled with cod, leaving not enough room 
for a full cargo of halibut. Thus the Mary E., in 1871, ’79,’80, and ’81, fished first on Flemish Cap, 
and from there went to Greenland. In 1871 she did not reach the Davis’ Strait fishing ground 
until August 20, and left off fishing August 28, but during these eight days she secured 30,000 
pounds of halibut. In 1879 the Herman Babson had on board 60,000 pounds of codfish, which she 
brought from the Grand Bank. If we omit from our calculations the Mary E., which is compar- 
atively a small vessel, the above average will be increased to nearly 121,000 pounds for each trip. 

Again, since the fishermen first visited Davis’ Strait, the methods of fishing in that region 
have altered considerably, principally because the first fishermen were unacquainted with the 
fishing banks, and were afraid to remain on them whenever the wind showed signs of increasing 
toa gale. Because of this, visits to the harbor were frequent, and much time was lost in regaining 
the banks after the blow was over. The custom now is to remain on the banks as much as possible, 
and to fish at every opportunity: had this method been employed from the start, the average catch 
would have been considerably larger. The success of the Bunker Hill, in 1881, proves this beyond 
a doubt. This vessel, though not arriving upon the banks until July 11, commenced fishing before 
going-into the harbor, and by persistent effort, in spite of unfavorable weather, secured the largest 
fare of any vessel since the beginning of the fishery. 

In the future, competition among the fishermen will become greater, knowledge of harbors 
and fishing banks more definite and widespread, improved methods of fishing will be introduced, 
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and, as the demand for the fish and the confidence of the fishermen increase, the Greenland halibut 
fishery will no doubt grow to be of considerable importance. 

Where the halibut are caught on the Grand Bank they are flitched and salted; but as the fresh 
fish bring the higher price, the nearer the fishing grounds are to the market so much greater is the 
probability of the fish being brought in fresh. On the other hand, fishing grounds at a long dis- 
tance from home present so many difficulties to the fresh fishermen that no attempt is made to 
carry home the halibut uncured. . 

Formerly, when the smoked fish were first coming into the market and the halibut were very 
abundant on nearly all the fishing banks, the supply was easily obtained near home, but now the 
halibut on George’s, Grand, and other southern banks are no longer plentiful enough to encourage 
a fishery devoted to salting these fish. These banks, however, yield a few salt halibut, brought in 
by the cod-fishermen. 

The reason the fresh-halibut fishery is still carried on with success where there is no encour- 
agement for a salt fishery is that it takes only one-tenth the time to obtain a cargo of fish in the 
former that it does in the latter industry. In the fresh fishery the fish in the hold of the vessel 
occupy nearly as much space as when first caught, and they cannot be packed tightly together for 
fear of spoiling, whereas in the salt fishery a large part of the bulk of each fish is thrown over- 
board, and the parts saved are packed away as solidly as possible, not occupying nearly as much 
space as the same number of fresh fish would. Again, in the fresh fishery much space is occupied 
by the ice and ice-chest, which are not needed in the salt fishery. In tbis way it takes ten or more 
times as many fish to make a cargo of salted halibut as it does to make a cargo of fresh halibut. 

Thus if a fresh fisherman fills his vessel in five days it would take a salt fisherman, with the 
same luck in fishing, fifty or more days to fill the same vessel. If the fishing were twice as good 
the fresh fisherman could secure a cargo in two and one-half days and the salt fisherman in twenty- 
five days. It is thus an inducement to the salt fisherman to spend part of these twenty-five days 
sailing to and from grounds where the fishing is much better than nearer home. In fhe north the 
scarcity of fish does not limit the fishery, but the slow discovery and utilization of banks where 
the halibut are probably very abundant. These fish, circumpolar in distribution and very abun- 
dant in the North Pacific and in Davis Strait, must abound in many places where we have no 
knowledge of their existence. 

ICELAND. 


In 1872 Capt. John McQuinn attempted to secure a “trip” of salt halibut from the fishing 
banks near Iceland, but did not catch a sufficient quantity to encourage a second attempt. Other 
circumstances, however, would indicate an abundance of these fish near Iceland. The French and 
other fishermen who catch cod in the vicinity of Iceland, but to whom the halibut are worthless as 
a food-fish, complain that the halibut are at times so very plentiful as to seriously interfere with 
the codfishing in thege waters. A few years ago a Danish Government vessel returned to Den- 
mark with a quantity of salted halibut, caught somewhere between Greenland and Iceland, but 
the crew refused to reveal the exact spot where the fish were taken, fearing lest England or some 
other foreign power might develop a fishery in that region. 

Considering the difficulties a stranger has to encounter when attempting to fish in unfamiliar 
and distant waters, the failure of Captain McQuinn is not surprising, and is no indication of a 
scarcity of halibut near Iceland.* 


* The United States Fish Commission having called the attention of the American fishermen to the abundance of 
halibut at Iceland, three Gloucester vessels went there in 1884 and secured good fares, and the present summer (1885) 
five Gloucester vessels are on a voyage there. A full report of the voyages in 1884 is published in Volume V, United 
States Fish Commission Bulletin. 
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2. FISHING GROUNDS. 


Ld 


DAVIS’ STRAIT. 


(a) LOCATION AND CHARACTER.—The fishing banks are 15 to 40 miles from the coast, and, if 
we can rely upon the Danish charts, extend from Disko Bay to within 3° of Cape Farewell; for 
these charts give soundings all along the coast between these two points. Extensive as the banks 
may be, only a small part of them, the part about Holsteinborg and Cape Amalia, has been tried 
by American fishermen. That the fish are to be found throughout their whole extent is more than , 
probable, for the species is identical with that taken on the Grand Bank, and we would naturally 
infer it would be found in all favorable situations within the limits of its distribution. It is also 
reported that Capt. Rasmus Madsen, commonly known as ‘Captain Hamilton,” who has been to 
Greenland several times, set his trawls for these fish farther to the south (probably off of Godthaab) 
and found them very abundant, but was unable to secure many on account of the numerous ground- 
sharks playing the mischief with his trawls. 

At Cape Amalia are the favorite fishing grounds of the natives, and a few of the Gloucester 
vessels have visited them, but, as the fishing there is mostly by anchoring in the harbor and send- 
ing the dories a distance of 2 or 3 miles, this place does not offer‘many inducements to our fisher- 
men. ‘The best luck has attended the vessels fishing off and to the south of Holsteinborg. 

Previous to 1872 the fishing grounds were 4 or 5 miles off Holsteinborg. That year, however, 
some of the fleet went 30 miles off this settlement, and since that time most of the fishing has been 
done on this latter ground. 

In 1879 the fishing in July was on this ground, but in August better fishing was secured on a 
new ground 20 miles south of this. In 1881 the best fishing was found in the vicinity of Victori 
Island, some 15 miles from shore, in water from 14 to 28 fathoms deep. 

- Between the old ground off Holsteinborg and Victori ground there is a gully over.150 Pe ihionie: 
deep and 15 or 20 miles wide, and there is probably another gully south of Victori ground. 

The depth of water on the banks is from 15 to 90 fathoms, and, on this account, the fishing is 
much easier than in the deep water of the Grand Bank. At the inner edge the banks have a 
‘sudden slope, leaving a long submarine valley, the depth of which I did not ascertain, between 
them and the mainland. The surface of the banks is varied, though generally rocky, with here 
and there sandy and clayey spots. 

The character of the fauna varies considerably, and often abruptly, in places a little distance 
apart, as the following extract from my diary of the 25th of July will show: “The fish caught 
to-day and two preceding days have not been taken on all sides of the vessel, but in one particular 
spot, where the bottom is more attractive than elsewhere. This spot is covered by tunicata, called 
‘sea-lemons’ and ‘sea-pumpkins.’ The moment the trawls strike the bottom covered by the stems 
of hydrozoa, by the crew called ‘trees,’ the fish are no longer found in any quantity.” 

It will readily be seen from the preceding remarks that a careful survey of the banks, with the - 
view of determining their limits, character, and fauna, could not fail to be of great value to the 
fishing interest, to say nothing of its immense importance from a natural history and geological 
point of view. 

(b) Climate.—The climate on the banks for July and August is, on the whole, very favorable 
for fishing. In the tables which follow I have omitted observations made in harbors, in order to 
avoid confusing the two climates together, for there is considerable difference. The climate on the 
banks is more constant in temperature and absence of rain, but more variable in respect to wind. 
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The temperature is very uniform. The lowest observed was 36° Fahr. and the highest 52° 
Fahr. The extremes of surface temperatures were 382° and 434° Fahr. There were no sudden 
changes, as the tables will show. The temperature was thus very favorable for work, though per- 
haps a little chilly in foggy weather, but nevertheless much better than the sweltering heat of 
summer in our own latitude. The men found, on sunny days, even a temperature of 48° Fabr. 
uncomfortably warm for work. On chilly days a fire was kept in the cabin, so that all could be 
comfortable when not working. 

A reference to the tables of the condition of the sky will show that we had very little rain on 

- the banks. Clouds were common and fogs not rare, but it only rained four or five times, and then 
mostly in the shape of fine misty rain, lasting at the longest only four or five hours. 

The tables of the wind need explanation. The directions expressed are those of the compass, 
which here varies about 70°; for not knowing the exact variation, I thought this the best way of 
expressing them. The estimate of the velocity is much of it guess-work, founded on remembrance 
of former estimates and comparisons of the wind’s velocity made by myself, and, on this account, 
not much reliance can be placed on them except for the relative velocities of the winds observed. 
The hardest blow was August 14, on which day I have put the velocity down as between 45 and 55 
miles, and am well satisfied it could not have been any greater. Between this and a perfect calm 
I have used six numbers to designate as many different velocities: 2 for air just perceptible; 5 for 
a breeze of 3 to 10 miles an hour; 13 for a breeze of 10 to 15 miles an hour; 20 for a breeze of 15 to 
25 miles an hour; 30 for a breeze of 25 to 35 miles an hour; 40 for a breeze of 35 to 45 miles an 
hour; and 50 for a breeze of 45 to 55 miles an hour. 

The temperature, sky, and winds were quite différent in the harbor. The land on all but the 
sea side of the harbor rises abruptly, and not only protects it from the winds, but also permits the 
sun to warm the surface of land and water more than in an exposed place. The thermometer is, 
therefore, more variable than in the strait, and the wind is seldom felt. The mountains, by caus- 
ing the condensation of the vapors of the sea breezes, make fogs and showers frequent. 

I have also given tables of the-height of the barometer, made from an aneroid belonging to 
the captain. This was hung up in the cabin, and I noticed considerable variation in the instrument 
whenever a fire was built there. When this variation was very marked, I have indicated the 
same in the tables by an asterisk. 

The season of 1879 was, however, uncommonly mild for Davis’ Strait, and the weather that 
summer more favorable for fishing than it has been since. In 1880 the Herman Babson was started 
for Greenland, but was turned back in 52° north latitude by immense quantities of icebergs and field 
ice. The Mary E. succeeded in getting through by going farther to the eastward. 

In 1881 the three vessels which went to Davis’ Strait skirted the ice 200 to 300 miles before suc- 
ceeding in getting through, and, even after reaching the fishing grounds, they were obliged several 
times during the summer to change their positions on account of drifting bergs. 

This ice is carried by the currents down the east coast of Greenland, and thence across to the 
Straits of Belle Isle, and the fishermen will probably encounter more or less of it every year. 
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Table of the temperature for July and August. 


JULY. 
No observations made in harbor. 


[Expressed by the Fahrenheit scale—all positive.) 


[Bee eee eeeeee eeecind Penood Coeere Momeni tered pen prcrd ree ero rece eer) rere Creed beeen wie wie, fietemiaiallaccisa'= Lie s| sina ef ears eine 


* Affected by reflection of sun’s rays. 
+ Barrels lashed in front of thermometer so it could not be seen on the 16th and 17th. 


SEO V——7 * 
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Table of the temperature for July and August—Continued. 


AUGUST—Continued. 


4 

Sy) 5 ‘i 

ala;e)e)e)ea)e jae s ayelaldjd/d|a]aiajala ate 

co d 4 a 6 A i" i) me 

a a a s ~ ey o |e | « S S/Al/a4lalalel~ a S = o & a|/a 

° ° ° ° ° ° o}lelojo}]lo}]o]oflof]o]e}lojojofjojuisjo;oi{eo 
G20 J ocs cs ot biownxsllawesies|sncdun|svnwuseacnes| supe] onsen |aw ae boasts feces fe nen 43 |.----]-----]----- sat 3) Baie CY an Nase (ees seexlcaeel ose 

42 aie sacl mareilliocs 


* Thermometer wet with spray. 


Table showing the condition of the sky for July and August. 


p. Bluesky. f. Foggy. m. Hazy. r. Rain. oc. Clouds, detached. g- Gloomy. 0. Overcast. k. Clearing off. No observa. 


tions made in harbor. 
JULY. 
z lgdiie] 2} ef a] a} o)G) g)e]a}e]a}e)a;a) aj eye) é 
eS Seieleiet ex Wes or fe ee ee el eee bee ee ee ee | ee [eee aed 
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Table showing the condition of the sky for July and August—Continued. 
Ate 
AUGUST. 


3 a.m. 
4a.m. 
5 a.m. 
62.m. 
Tam. 
8 a m, 
9a.m. 


Table showing the directions and relative velocities of the wind for July. 


3 to 10 miles, by 5. 10 to 15 miles, by 13. 15 to 25 miles, by 20. 25 to 35 miles, by 30. 


Calm, by 0. Just perceptible, by 2. 
‘ No observations made in harbor. 


Date. Midnight.| 1a.m. | 2am.| 3am. | 4am. | 5am. | 6am. | 7am. | 8am | 9am.” 


Jaly 


VWacrecvccgeleccencsnes ere te a aie eweenesces 
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Table showing the directions and relative velocities of the wind for July—Continued. 


Calm, by 0. Just perceptible, by 2. 3to10miles,by5. 10to0 15miles,by13. 15 to 25 miles, by 20. 25 10 35 miles, by 30. 
35 to 45 miles, by 40. 45 to 55 miles, by 50. | No observations made in harbor. 
Date. Midnight.) 1 a.m. 2 a.m. 8a.m. | 4a.m, 5a.m. 6 a.m. 7am. | 8am. 9 a.m. 10a.m. | 11 a.m. 
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Table showing the direction and relative velocities of the wind for August. 


Calm, by 0. Just perceptible, by 2. 8 to 10 miles, by 5. 10 to 15 miles, by 13. 15 to 25 miles, by 20. 25 to 85 miles, by 30. 
85 to 45 miles, by 40. 45 to 55 miles, by 60. | No observations made m harbor. 


Date. Midnight.) 1. a.m. aie 8am | 4am | 5am. | 6am | 7am. | 8am. | 9am. | 10am. | llam. 
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Table showing the directions and relative velocities of the wind for August—Continued. 


Calm, by 0. Just perceptible, by 2. 8 to 10 miles, by 5. 10 to 15 miles, by 13. 15 to 25 miles, by 20. 25 to 85 miles, by 80. 
35 to 45 miles, by 40. 45 to 55 miles, by 50. + No observations made in harbor. 


Date. Noon. lpm. | 2p.m. 3p.m. | 4p.m. bpm. | 6pm. | 7p.m. 8p.m. | 9p.m. | 10p.m.| li p.m. 


August 14....--.-. 


Table showing the height of the barometer for July and August. 
JULY. 


Date. s:| 
g- 
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Table showing the height of the barometer for July and August—Continued. 
JULY-—Continued. 


* Due to building of fire in cabin. 


AUGUST. 
2 J. 
Dat. (gididid] d | e | d | ed] a] a | |e) g |e] ae] a] a a | a | a] a RE 
g dldld] d d @ d a a hes ||) pS Ayal al al a a a] & fAlsio 
ra/ea eo] tH © o Lad oO a Lal et ial a oO + 2 © - oO D> | | 
Aug. 1.-..|.-).-]..]--]-+----[-eee-- fee eed Peres eee eee cenhie| deeacs | daeeeeds|aeecne losses paeasaleumane|sseees tiene ae lon snes! [vomene wefee] ee 
pe es oe ed eee Peed Benes bens ~{80. 02 |30. 04 ]30.04 | 30.05 |30. 04 |30. 04 (30.04 [30.06 80.14 | 30.15 |...... 80.17 |..]-.|.- 
Ene ee oe ee ee eee Deen beeen 39. 24 |..-..- 30. 24 |80. 26 {30.28 | 30. 28 [80.28 |30. 28 [30.30 |30. 30 /30.83 | 30.33 30. 82 |...-. wefee]ee 
Ann Bed ee oe ed ee ee 30. 37 |30. 36 (30. 34 |30. 34 /30. 36 |30. 28 |......-- 30. 40 |..4-..|80,40 [30.36 |30.40 | 30.32 |......)...... wafeefee 
be ee Oo ee es eee eee eee BOD leases aaesien: 30. 26 |30,24 | 30.22 (80. 22 [30.22 |30.20 |......]...... *30, 26 |...... 30. 26 |..].-].- 
6..-.)..]--].-|--]------ 80. 24 |30. 26 |30. 24 |...... 30. 27 /80, 26 |30,24 | 30.24 (80. 26 |30. 28 |....-. 30. 32 |.----. 50,28 | sxewss lessee sefee]ee 
yee en es eee Peed Pee 30. 30 |...... (Ue eee oe eee DOIG fesanne aateaex 
Bevel espe eet maa iuditacllensotclanncan nti Mb C27 (Aae SORE lic ccecentawenenlencdacteasnea eeere| ueewan 80.30 |..... 2)... weleel. 
LB ee ee oe ees sedeeelscneenfasvnna[-oe- 30. 37 (80.37 |..---.] 30.38 |...--./30. 36 |..---. 30. 82 |...... 80. 40 |..--.-]...--- se}--[e= 
JO... .]--]--[2-]--[-eeeeefecenen[ennene[oceee-[oeee= 80, 26 |.----- [e222 22] 80,20 |. . 2. fee penne ee | eee eee ee BAS jonwnae}esonre ofeede 
1 By oe Os oe bee eee pene 30.06 |-.--2.]------[eennee|---ee-] 80,04 |... 2--)--e 2 ee fee eee] eee ee dene eee 80. 07 |.-.---]---+-- oe [e-]es 
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pL SR Oe Od ee ed eee ened Peres 29,78 |-.-2--}enene]eeeeee{eneee-| 2084 |... 2-].----- |e nee ee[ene ne e[eweeee 29. 84 |..----|------ vel[ee]ee 
17... |--}. cefeeeeer|eeeeee 29, 90 |.-----]eseeee[enneee[eweee|soneee] 2004 |e reel ences lawnene|eneeee|eeeeee 29,96 |....--]------ wefee]ee 
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Ue es eee be eee eee ees eeeceeleweee cleeenne! 80,12 Loe. yedeeeeenlaslenlen 
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Table showing the height of the barometer for July and August—Continued. 


AUGUST—Continued. 
E ald 
ea) ot 

ome ie gla lalatgl edie] ejay erage) a [alg tee 

Se eee ee ok hae ote S| oa eae le ee | a lee 
Ang We see |sshea| salve leseess| sore ewaseis 80518 || cages |e osetieeeesa|encase 80512; |ectaca|aeeaes| aces sesece|seegee 80/12) |secocs| econ 
7 eee (Ae eel eee ee (eee 90/99 bose |e conn clleccuwelsccas c|oaeetecs| sees seca as lawuattlaesemelsemecs| seer cet |aceaaeleaeces 
CPi (A et Je eect | Re eee veer eee Ren ed ee: Benen Baan Re rces EeEene ERR on perme Moser Urerns Ceara 
DAs solos lle: el bales ce leeie tlle seenl aagecee |e vates laces wa lbedecs|iecais B0; 09. seus oc lesecce|eeeees| sees: |acoac: 80514.| 22502) 2525 
ae Pe OO el es eee ee BOM: |nsezce| cess |aadodeleencns|soosst 80,12! |-sccccfseedes| averse eesees|sevece BOLL oo, oc 4)ocease 
265223|.-)25|schos| sews ws eee B0NO0 |cce ce) ecesec|cetues|Sec cas leeased #30: 08 |-aecce|seeeeclssazes|sosncs|eers<e B0. 08 |-.--2-]easnne 
ee el el a ee Ree BONOD: (wt lece eee lise ettaicelenccaillviseveaes| sasued|vessen[atauieclonewanl Socal |scieteews|eeeess|aceees 
2B socc|eale |i] ed) aceeou| semace anaes senses | oeeu we ee acuc]oecieee seweas 805.29) |. ccace|eenece|oseess|aseess|teseee 30.22 |.....- 30. 28 
202 2is|salbe]cc|nc|scawea scene ssl yeoacc lezeces B0L18 |... -2.)es20-:|-oe-0s 80,80) | sexes cua salvenas| awe vel eee see 80.16 |......|.-...- 
80 sacc|sefee|tsles|somessl se aces 30.06 |...... és 30.28 |...... 80692! | on sce) secon teat onl aeseeeldseces 80, 22 |...---Joneee 
Biwsaleelsafns|aofemsamalannsaca SOS? | cnnas leaankielmasnsalenenas) samen BOOS | crannlecvesa| de cneclaweenhamenax BOD! | ennaeel naw nae 

=Due to fire in the cabin. 


(c) Tides and currents.—I had hoped to compile tables that would give definite figures regard- 
ing the tides, but on account of the frequent changes of position and the remarkable complexity of 
the currents near the edge of the banks this was impossible. The first peculiarity one would be 
likely to notice is that the tide runs up the strait much longer and with greater velocity than in 
the opposite direction. In fact, some days there was no tide at all down the strait, but correspond- 
ing to it would be.nearly slack water for seven or eight hours. The tide also, instead of changing 
every six hours, would only do so twice a day. The observations made August 4 will show this. 
The velocity is expressed in the number of feet a chip floated in a minute, and the directions are 
those of the compass. As this varies about 70° toward the west, it will be seen that all the direc- 
tions given are up rather than down the strait. 


Tide August 4, 
Gam.| 7 a.m. 8 a.m. 9am. | 10am. } lam. 12m. lpm, | 2pm. / 8pm. | 4pm. | Sp.m. | 6pm 
NE. NE. NE. NE.xE.| ENE. Be isesen acca Bix Be | ivscncxaes SSE. | SE.xS.;SE.x8., SE. 
Slight.| Gentle. | Moderate. | 169 feet. | 179 feet. | 246 feet. |.......... 168 feet. |.......... 135 feet. | 96 feet. | 90 feet. | 60 feet. 


The greater velocity of the tide running north compared with that going south is probably 
due to the existence of a current on the east side of the strait running up the coast of Greenland. 
The slack water of six or seven hours at a time would then be when the current and tide just bal- 
anced each other. The few icebergs we saw while fishing came from the south. The harbors of 
Holsteinborg and Sukkertoppen are open much earlier than the more southern ones, owing to the 
ice that is brought round Cape Farewell blocking up these latter. The existence of this southern 
ice will be a great barrier to the utilization of the southern fishing banks, making those about 
Sukkertoppen and Holsteinborg the ones most accessible. 

The combining of the tide and current often renders fishing impossible five or six hours at a 
time, but, as the slack water is usually correspondingly long, the loss of time need not be very 
great, for by careful observation the fishermen can time themselves so as to sleep while the tide is 
strong and fish when it is slack water. It must be remembered that in this latitude it is light 
enough in July to work all night without inconvenience. 

The tides and currents are not, however, as simply as the preceding remarks would seem to 
imply. Often a changing of our position a few miles vata bring us into a different combination 
of currents. The banks occasion variations in currénts a few miles apart. The whole coast of 
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Greenland is indented by deep fiords, 3 or more miles broad and 50 to 100 miles long, and the tides 

running out of these with great force have an influence miles from their mouths. 

Temperature of the water, at every ten fathoms, on the Fishing Banke, off the west coast of Greenland, latitude 66° +. Time, 
July and August. 


July 6. Latitude 66° 25’. Taken between 3 and 4 p. m., during the slack, after the tide had 
been running north. 


®¥Fabr. 

Temperature of air... 2.222. cee ne nce ee cee nee cece nce wene nec ene woes cone cneece ae eeeeee 38 
Temperature of surface... .. 2-2 2-226 eee nee coca ne cone cn ceccee cree ence meen cenmes cecens 38h 
Temperature of 10 fathoms... 2. 2... 2.0 e cnn en cece ne cece teem e cee cece ne eee n cee nee eeees 37% 
Temperature of 20 fathoms... ... 220. .2ecce cece cece cece ence eee m ae nn tenn ne mec nne mene cons 362 
Temperature of 30 fathoms ..-....--.---e0. cone ence cenees Sides eeidainc wale cosmepiecissieacaes 353 
Temperature of 40 fathoms, bottom ...-.. 20. .---00 ene nee cane cece ne cece ne cone ne ceneee= 354 
July 7. Same place and time of day. “nak 
Temperature Of air... 1-2... 220. cece ee cee nee cewcec ce Seweawexs eee i Stalaw aieinte cie'o'ee 403 


Temperature of surface .... 2... 22-2 .2cc0. ceccne ceccese 
Temperature of 10 fathoms 
Temperature of 20 fathoms 


Temperature of 30 fathoms... ........22 2.2. enn ne cece ceeee dnigis OFsib emma desma cases <aee 358 
Temperature of 40 fathoms, bottom... 2-222. eee eee ee cece ee sues cece ee cence ceeeeneeee 354 
August 2. Taken between 7.30 and 8 p. m. 
© Fabr. 
TOM PeratUPre Of Bir ccc vce cccciciecee ccc sce sswccciice acces died Sones we celcccnincels comecces 44 
Tem perature of SULTACE ssc 5 cece cee watered be cewccieiens cendecnmemee enecetwamcn acme lee 424 
Temperature of 10 fathoms... 2.222. 20. cece ee cee ne cee eee ewe SeieGmedmemmeernaien ce 392 
Temperature of 20 fathoms... 22... 202. cece ee eee oe wee cece wee ence ee ween nee cone ne 38% 
Temperature of 30 fathoms... 22. 22.2.2... 22. cece cece eee cece cee ne ce ce ne eee wee neee 38 
Temperature of 37 fathoms, bottom... .....-. 222. seen ce cece ce ee ce ce ee cece ce cence ee ees OE 
August 5. Taken between 7 and 7.30 a.m. Tide very slack. ates 
Temperature of air... 22... 22. cone cee eee cece ne ence ee ence Sie adiwidlakieie ain loci ceielcaiete 464 
Tem peratire Of SUTIACG... cco 2.scasce cme ve sneiete ene Blea petitince etn secaeedewsisaeGeeeees 41} 
Temperature of 10 fathoms... 22. ...- 2-22. cee cece cece cee cree eee cane eee rece nce ee ee 38} 
Temperature of 20 fathoms...... -... 2-22 -+ cence e cee ene cece ee cee ces seceec cece ‘etleaweccae 384 
Temperature of 30 fathoms... 2... 2.2. 12 oe ee ee ce ne cee cere cee cee cee e cece nee e eee eee 38 
Temperature of 35 fathoms, bottom... ... 22. 22-220 cee e cee cece ee cee cee ree eee ce ee ee 37 


August 8. “Taken 6 p.m. The time of slack different in places a few miles apart; likewise the 
force and direction of the current. 


°Fahr. 
Temperature Of alr cin ec ss ssiesisinis poesia’ Gewese hieieice ee oe Ss Sie eelne seine ei aoe seek eee e mess 454 
Temperature of surface ........---- 22-22 nen n ee cece ee cece ee cece ee cece ee cen ene cane teeees 432 
Temperature of 10 fathoms... .. 2.2... cae. oe cece cece ee cae ce eee cone canes ween ne tenes 41 
Temperatare:of: 20: fathomsic sc. .nseoceicsa'enciee: seceenian ves ececceceaoousices seeiese eke 38} 
Temperature of 24 fathoms, bottom............----.-.. aalgiaie/S ew aeiereers ataidiajainia sjau Sade eedies 372 
August 20. Taken between 8 and 8.30 p.m. Slight surface tide.. About 40 miles WSW. from 
Holsteinborg. . 
° Fehr. 
Temperature of air........ jiglec isle sacasie SeeSeldteeun'cmeuce daeeae Jasiseewedesseeeck once 44 
Temperature Of suriace <2 <1.ocisis cineinwiew ass odewe asccne seeisics seseew eevee seuestcadancee ss 43 
Temperature of 10 fathoms...... 2.200. -ceeee cnns cece cone cone cece ee coc ees cone cece cceees 412 
Temperature of 20 fathoms. ...-....--. see seen seeoe eieueudisg bogaGche via sedaL tec aeceeee 394 
Temperature of 25 fathoms, bottom... -.. 1... 122. eee eee cee eee cece e nee cee een eeeee 388 


The preceding observations, though few, will show very well the temperature of the water on 
the banks at various depths. . 

Harsors.—tThe harbors of greatest se to the fishermen will be those of Holsteinborg and 
Sukkertoppen. Of the latter I can say ofa except that it is reported, by those who have been 
there, as a good harbor. Holsteinborg, surrounded on three sides by the mainland and on the 
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other by several islands, is completely protected from the rough water, and is only exposed to the 
wind on the side towards the strait, from which quarter there is scarcely ever a violent blow. The 
harbor is large, and has a depth of 10 to 25 fathoms. The harbors mentioned are ninety miles 
apart, and, as the best fishing we had was about half way between the two, we could easily have 
run into one of them, whichever way the wind might have been. 

Previous to the summer of 1879, which was considered very mild, the fishing vessels went 
into harbor at least three times a month. This was due to the southwest and northeast winds, 
which, combined with the strong tides and comparatively shallow water, would soon raise a “nasty 
sea.” These blows, though perhaps not extremely dangerous, would frequently occasion loss if an 
attempt were made to ride them out, either by the breaking of some part of the rigging, or, if the 
deck were filled with fish when the wind came, by the loss of a part or all of these. 

Nor are winds and waves the only things causing the vessels to seek the harbor. It is fre- 
quently very convenient to leave some things on shore, so as to have more room on the vessel. 
Thus the Bunker Hill left barrels of pickled fins on shore, and Captain Lawson left there, until 
ready to return home, quite a cargo of codfish he had brought from the Grand Bank, but which 
was in his way while fishing. New supplies of water must also be secured. The harbor of Hol- 
steinborg is usually open by the middle of May, and perhaps fishing could be commenced by the 
first of June, but the ice that is brought down the east coast of Greenland, besides blocking up 
the more southern harbors, will probably render the passage north too dangerous before the mid- 
dle of June. On this account, and because of the change in the weather about the 20th of August, 
the fishing here must be carried on in July and August. 


3. THE FISHERMEN. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF CREWS AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS OF TRIPS.—In choosing 
fishermen for a salt-halibut trip particular care is taken to secure only those whose disposition 
and ability qualify them for a long trip and continuous hard work. A quarrelsome disposition, 
bodily inability to stand long, continuous hard work, ignorance either of the proper management 
of a sailing vessel, or of the methods of fishing employed, are great drawbacks to the financial 
success of the voyage. 

The crew of the schooner Bunker Hill, during the season of 1879, consisted of 14 men, includ- 
ing the captain and cook, and was considered one of the best that ever sailed from Gloucester. 
They were certainly well acquainted with their business, and, as for disposition, there was no sign 
of a quarrel during the whole summer. This last is especially remarkable, because of the absence 
on board of the fishing vessels of the traditionally severe ship discipline. The captain was the 
only officer on board, unless the cook can be so called. The cabin was open alike to all, and as 
the bunks, with the exception of the captain’s and my own, were chosen by lot, each one of the 
crew, providing he was sober when the lots were drawn, had as good a chance as his neighbor of 
securing sleeping quarters there. 

The explanation of this general freedom is probably to be found in the co-operative nature of 
the trip, the financial plan of which was about as follows: The owners of the vessel were to receive 
46 per cent. of the net stock, and, besides the vessel, furnished food, salt, and fishing tackle, while 
50 per cent. of the net stock, after deducting the cost of tarring the rigging, refilling medicine- 
chest, pilotage, &c., was to be divided into fourteen equal parts, according to the number of the 
crew, one part going to each. The captain was to reteive, besides one of the fourteen parts, the 
remaining 4 per cent.* The arrangement was thus, in some sense, a partnership, the owners fur- 


“The captain’s share is usually 4 per cent. of the net stock, but it may vary either one way or the other. 
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nishing the capital and the fishermen the labor, the profits to be shared in certain proportions. This 
genera] arrangement is not universal, for on some fishing vessels the men are paid a stipulated 
sum for the trip, the owners running the risk of profit or loss, while on others the crews are com- 
posed of both hired men and sharesmen. 

EVERY-DAY LIFE, SUPERSTITIONS, &C.—On the evening of the 9th of June, at 6 o’clock, the 
steam-tug pulled the Bunker Hill from the wharf, so that her sails might catch the wind favor- 
ably. We had expected to start several hours earlier, but the little unexpected delays common to 
such occasions had prevented. Even as it was, on counting up hands two men were missing, 
so that while we tacked back and forth at the mouth of the harbor, waiting, a dory was sent to 
find the delinquents. Two hours passed before the return of the dory, and our number was com- 
plete; but during this time the wind had died out, rendering it doubtful whether we would succeed 
in leaving the harbor that evening. At nine o’clock, however, we were outside of the harbor, 
headed in the direction of Nova Scotia. 

The captain had his berth, and one had been assigned to me, but the rest of the crew had as 
yet no settled sleeping place. The bunks to be chosen were in the cabin and forecastle. The cabin 
had two double berths on each side; but as the starboard (right hand) ones were reserved for the 
captain and myself, only two of the berths were vacant. As the berths were large, there was room 
in the two larboard (left hand) ones for four, making six to sleep in the cabin. The forecastle was 
arranged with berths on each side and a table in the center, in front of the foremast, where we 
rook our meals. 

The crew took their meals in two sets, the first of seven and the second of eight, and this 
division was made in such a manner as least to interfere with the fishing arrangements. As 
described below, the dorymates attended to the fishing arrangements of their own dory. Now, 
many of these things, such as renewing hooks, baiting, &c., could be attended to by one man at a 
time, and less time would be lost if only one went to meals while the other kept on working than 
if both went together. On this account the division of the men at meals was made, with one 
exception, caused by my presence, in such a manner that only one maa to a dory would eat at a 
time. As for the captain and cook, who were exempted from fishing, the captain ate with the first 
set, while the cook waited until the second. 

Another important matter attended to the first evening was the setting of the watches. On 
leaving the wharf at Gloucester, the captain had taken the helm and kept it until we were well out of 
the harbor and on our course, when the watches were divided. Two men stand on watch at a 
time. Each watch is two hours long, and each man is at the wheel half of this time and forward 
the other half. The captain and cook having no watching to do, this falls upon the other twelve 
of the crew, who each have, out of the twenty-four, four hours of watching, two of which are spent 
at the wheel. In order to prevent each man’s watch coming the same hour each succeeding day, 
one man each day omits his watch, and by this means all the watches are pushed backward every 
twenty-four hours The man who omits his watch is the one who otherwise would have his wheel 
between six and seven in the evening. : 


12-Ilp.myasbfe 6—7 p. m. ne j 
Tat blo rao ie 
23p.mjesdfe 8-9 p.m. jj fk gl 
B4p.midietl/ 6105 tk La 
45pmjesffg 10-11 p.m.fl fagb 
6-6 p.mifrigth 11-12 p.m.{a ible 


Thus, for instance, in the table just given, if f’s wheel was between 5 and 6 p. m., g’s wheel 
would naturally come between 6 and 7, but g omits his watch, and h, taking his place, has the 
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wheel an hour earlier than the preceding day. The next day g has the wheel between 5 and 6, and 
h omitting, ¢ takes the wheel from 6 to 7. 

The watches were arranged so that dorymates watched together every other day. Thus, in 
the table, suppose that ¢ and fare dorymates. The first day e and f watch together, the second 
day f and g, while the third day e and f are together again. Each watch called the next watch. 
The order of the watches was decided in the following manner: A hat was held crown down, one 
man from each dory putting a finger upon the border of the opening, while one of the others, com- 
mencing at random, counted the fingers in succession unti] he reached the number nine. Finger 
number nine being withdrawn, the counting commenced again with one and continued to nine, 
which was also withdrawn. This continued until no fingers were on the hat. The owner of the 
first finger withdrawn, together with his dorymate, had the first watch, the owner of the second 
finger withdrawn, with his dorymate, the second watch, and so on through the whole. 

I have said that the watches were two hours long, and this was true while we were on the pas- 
sage out and back, but not so the intervening time; for wbile we were anchored in the Strait no 
watch was kept, because there was little or no danger. When, however, we shifted position, and 
were expecting to anchor in a very few hours, the time would be divided into twelve equal parts, 
each man taking one part at the wheel. Thus once or twice the watches were only ten or fifteen 
minutes long. = 

The passage from Gloucester to Holsteinborg lasted twenty days, and was along the coast of 
Nova Scotia through the Gut of Canso, northward in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, within sight of 
the western coasts of Cape Breton and Newfoundland, and thence, through the Straits of Belle 
Isle, into the Atlantic and Davis’ Strait. The pleasanter days were occupied by the crew in fixing 
the dories and fishing-tackle. The crew were very much like bees. On warm, pleasant, sunny 
days, they were all activity; other days, when it was cold and rainy, they were in their bunks most 
of the time from breakfast until dinner, and during the rest of the time, with few exceptions, they 
did little or nothing. This was not on account of any disposition to shirk work, but rather because 
of there being only enough to do to occupy them on pleasant days; for, after the fishing commenced, 
they showed themselves to be good, steady workers. 

The duties devolving upon the men while on the way north were the sailing of the vessel, fixing 
the dories, and rigging the trawls. The first was of course attended to principally by the differ- 
ent watches, leaving much time for the others. The fixing of the dories did not take very much 
time, as it only consisted in making thole-pins, three seats, and two vertical partitions for each 
boat, and winding the oars with oakum to prevent them from wearing out. The vertical partitions, 
like the seats, were movable, and were used to divide the dory into three parts. Typically, the 
stern apartment held the trawls, the central one the fish, while the bow was reserved for the 
anchors; but whenever the fish were numerous they were put wherever room could be found for 
them. 

The rigging of the trawls, however, kept the men busy much longer than fixing the dories. 
Four skates had to be rigged for each dory, and all of these were of new material, excepting a 
large part of the lines to which the hooks are fastened. These short lines, called gangings, had 
been for two years kept in bundles, with the hooks protected from moisture by a canvas or rubber 
covering. These must, of course, be examined, in order to test the strength of each ganging, and 
to free the hooks from rust. Besides this, most of the hooks had to be taken from the line and 
refastened. This last operation is called “ ganging the hooks.” 


The gangings finished, the ground-line next occupies the fisherman’s attention. This being 
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composed, as already stated, of 50-fathom pieces requires that each of these pieces should have a 
loop spliced in one end, while the other is fastened by what the sailors call a “wall,” so that it 
will not untwist. The loops apd walls finished, and six of the 50-fathom pieces tied together, the 
ground-line is ready for the attachment of the gangings, which are then fastened to it at every 2 
fathoms. Besides the ground-lines and gangings, the buoys, buoy-lines, and anchors had to be 
made ready, but as these have already been mentioned they will need no further notice here. In 
doing these things the men would sometimes be in the cabin, forecastle, or on deck, just as con- 
venience and fancy inclined them. 

The only difference between Sunday and any other day in the week was that no nail must be 
driven on that day, for they said that would “nail the trip.”. Their superstitions are a little curious. 
The old notion that any enterprise commenced on Friday would be unlucky has, in a great measure, 
disappeared, on account of the fishermen having read in the papers a long list of great events that 
had happened on Friday. The objection to hammering on Sunday was so strong that the captain 
delayed fixing a part of the rigging from Sunday until Monday on this account. 

The food during the trip was excellent of its kind. Fresh meat and vegetables were, from the 
nature of the case, out of the question, but the salt meat could not have been better, and fresh 
halibut and cod, while the fishing continued, were ever available. There was no milk of any kind, 
and no canned vegetables. Only enough potatoes were taken to last afew days. A little variety 
was noticed in the meals on Sunday, for on this day the cook added baked beans and brown bread 
to the bill of fare. Pea soup was common. Tea was prepared for each meal, and coffee for break- 
fast, and occasionally also for dinner, but both of these had to be taken without milk. Rice pud- 
ding and the famous dish of “duff” appeared occasionally. Neither were we without our mince 
pies, for the cook made some very fair ones out of dried apples and salt meat. Sugar, butter, and 
molasses were only wanting the last two weeks. The water obtained in Greenland was excellent, 
as well as that taken from Gloucester. 

The most regular meal was dinner, which came about noon. The other meals were more or 
less interfered with by the fishing, but while we were on the passage out and back breakfast came 
about 6 a. m. and supper about 5 p. m. 

The course taken coming home was the reverse of that going. Those who have been to Green- 
land after halibut several years say that after August 20 the weather will permit of but little fish- 
ing. Our captain, however, having some salt left, decided to remain a little longer, so we did not 
start for home until the 28th of August. Then followed the active preparations for going home. 
The first thing was the bringing on board the barrels of fins, and the careful heading up of these. 
Next came the repacking of the flitches. After flitches have been packed ten or twelve days, for 
the first time, they are usually repacked in a more compact form and a little more salt added. 
During the fishing the packing had been mostly forward of amidships, so that the bow of the ves- 
sel was low down in the water, and to trim the vessel better the flitches were repacked farther 
aft. The trawls were also unrigged and packed away in the hold, but the cleaning of the vessel 
was left until we were south of the Straits of Belle Isle. 

The decks being cleared, and the dories lashed in their places amidships, we started for home 
August 28. For the first few days the wind favored us, but before reaching Belle Isle it died out, 
and most of the time after that was unfavorable in direction or a dead calm. 

Getting south of the Straits of Belle Isle we found the climate much different from that in 
Davis’ Strait. The captain had brought a bushel or so of very fine black sand from Holsteinborg, 
and this was now used to scrub the vessel clean of fish slime which had been collecting ever since 
the fishing commenced. 
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The passage home was uneventful, the crew being unemployed the greater part of the time. 
Some read, others walked the deck, smoked if they could get tobacco, and lay in their bunks. 
Most of the food gave out, until toward the last nothing but salt meat and bread were left. We 
reached Gloucester the 17th of September. 


4. THE VESSELS 


A part of the salted halibut is brought into port by vessels not exclusively engaged in this 
fishery. Vessels visiting the Banks after codfish are in the habit of salting the halibut they catch, 
and even the fresh-halibut fishermen, when the number of fish taken is greater than they have ice 
for preserving, often salt the remainder. But at present the larger part of the salted halibut is 
obtained by schooners “fitted out” for catching and salting these fish. These schooners, in size, 
speed, and sea-worthiness are among the best of fishing vessels. Remaining on the fishing grounds 
months at atime they often experience heavy weather such as only the stanchest vessels could 
possibly survive, and, as the grounds are at a distance from home, size and speed are very desir- 
able. 

The following table gives the names, the tonnage, and the date and place of building of vessels 
engaged in the Davis’ Strait fishery, which has for the last few years monopolized the salt-halibut 
fishery: 


Tonnage, date, and place of butlding of vessels that have been engaged in the Davis’ Stratt fishery. 


Name. Tonnage. wae ‘Where built. 
Aaron Burnham...... 69 1870 | Essex, Mass. 
Albert Clarence ...... 101 1863 | Portsmouth, N. H. 
Bellerophon .......... 85 1873 | Essex, Mass. 
Banker Hil] .......... 100 1875 | Gloucester, Masa. 
Caleb Eaton ........-. 104 1866 | East Boston, Maas. 
Carrie Jones .......... 97 1869 | Chelsea, Mass. 
Cantrd, crssecencesnve 74 1877 | Essex, Mass. 
Grace L. Fears... ... 88 1874 | Gloucester, Masa. 
Henry Wilson ........ 93 1875 | Essex, Masa. 
Herman Babeon ...... 101 1876 | Essex, Mass, 
John Atwood......... 109 1865 | Kennebunk. 
Mambrino Chief ...... 227 1871 | East Boston, Mass. 
MaryE ............... 67 1871 | Essex, Masa. 
Nulli Secundus ....... 89 1874 | Essex, Mass. 
River Queen. ... 129 1853 | Haddam, Cenn. 
Thorwaldsen ..-...... 8&6 1871 | Essex, Mass. 
William 8. Baker. .... 103 1860 | Essex, Mass. : 

Averago......... 101+ 
i 


5. APPARATUS AND METHODS OF FISHING. 


The fishing is done by means of trawls. A trawl is composed of several parts. First, there 
is the ground-line, which is anchored at each end and lies on the bottom. The hooks are attached 
to lines 5 feet long, called gangings, which are in turn fastened to the ground-line at every 2 
fathoms, sometimes at every 2. To mark the position of each end of the trawl, a line extends 
from the anchor at the end of the ground.line to a buoy on the surface of the water. 

The main or ground-line is about a quarter of an inch in diameter, and is made up of parts 
50 fathoms long. Hach of these parts has one end fastened, so that it will not unravel, while the 
other has a loop spliced in it. The end not spliced is tied’to the loop end of the next part by 
a knot, which is both strong and secure, though easily untied. The trawls can thus, by using 
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more or less of these 50-fathom pieces, be made of any desired length, but, when not in use, six of 
these parts are usually kept fastened together, and are then called a tub or skate of trawl, 
according to the manner of keeping them. In fishing for cod and haddock, and formerly in the 
halibut fishery also, they were kept coiled up in tubs, whence the name “tub of trawl,” meaning 
300 fathoms of trawl. But now, in the latter industry, they are kept in what are called skates. 

A skate is a piece of canvas about a foot and a half square, having two pieces of rope, 6 feet 
or so in length, so fastened across it that an end projects from each corner. Upon this canvas the 
300 fathoms of trawl] are coiled and firmly secured by the ropes, tied together above. 

The phrases “tub of trawl” and “skate of trawl” are used interchangeably. Thus, on the 
Bunker Hill, though no tubs were used to keep the trawls in, it was quite common to hear the 
fishermen speak of setting two or more “tubs of trawl.” 

The buoys used on this trip were of two kinds, the “boat-buoys” and “‘keg-buoys.” The boat- 
buoys were blocks of wood, 3 feet long, cut in the shape of a round-bottomed row-boat, and coated 
with tar. The buoy-line is attached by means of a swivel to the under part of the buoy, just in 
front of the middle. Back of the middle is bored a hole from top to bottom, through which passes 
the flag-pole. This pole fits in loosely so that it turns freely and can be taken out for easy packing 
in the dory. In order that it may not slip too far through the hole, a piece of leather is nailed 
round the pole above the hole, and, to keep it upright, a weight is attached to its lower end. The 
flag is a piece of canvas painted black. These buoys are not, however, so serviceable as the keg- 
buoys, which are small water-tight kegs, holding a little over a quarter of a barrel. Through the 
keg runs the flag-pole, tightly wedged in to prevent leakage and strongly fastened by stout lines 
to prevent its coming out. To this is fastened the flag above and the buoy-line below. The great 
advantage of these last over the other kind of buoy is their greater buoyancy; for the boat-buoys 
were continually being carried under by the force of the tide, so much so that it was frequently 
necessary to use two of them in place of one. On the other hand, the keg-buoys were liable to 
burst, an accident rendering them fit only for the fire. Unfortunately only ten keg-buoys were 
brought on this trip; not enough for each dory to have one at each end of its trawl. The matter 
was settled by using one of these for the outer end of the trawl, while one or two of the boat-buoys 
were used at the inner end. 

The typical manner of setting a trawl is in a straight line, across the direction of the tide; 
for if the fish swim either with or against the current a greater number will cross the ground- 
line lying in this direction than in any other. Two men are necessary for the operation. One 
man sits in tbe bow of the boat, rowing slowly in the required direction, while the other, in the 
stern, sets the trawl, by first throwing out the inner buoy, with its attached buoy-line, to be 
followed by the inner anchor. This, in turn, is succeeded by the ground-line, outside anchor, 
buoy-line, and keg-buoy. The length of a trawl varies, according to circumstances, from one to 
four skates, that is, from 300 to 1,200 fathoms. 

As already stated, two men in a dory were necessary for setting a trawl, and as there were six 
dories, three for each side of the vessel, twelve of the crew were required for the fishing, while the 
captain and cook made the whole number fourteen. Hach dory had by lot a particular position 
assigned to it, and according to this was its relative place of setting the trawl. The vessel at 
anchor would naturally have her bow toward the tide, and thus the middle dory, on each side, by 
setting in a line at right angles to the length of the vessel, would set exactly across the tide, the 
most favorable direction. In order not to be too close together, the dories in front of the middle 
ones would set in lines running a little forward, while the stern dories would set in lines running 
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a little backward. This, the typical manner of setting, is varied, of course, by many circum- 
stances—as winds, tides, position of vessel, or the narrow spots to which the fish may be confined. 
Before speaking of the hauling of the trawls it will be best to consider the arrangements 
about the dories and the baiting. Before starting, the crew, according as the disposition of the 
- men inclined them, had become divided up into pairs for dorymates, but not until we were well 
on our way were lots drawn to decide upon their respective dories. Previous to the drawing of 
these lots the dories, which were entirely without internal arrangements, such as seats, &c., were 
kept amidships, three on each side of the vessel, firmly lashed, upside down, one within the other, 
to the deck. The dories were numbered from one to six, and six slips of paper were prepared, 
each having one of these numbers on it. These, being thrown into a hat, were drawn by one from 
each pair of dorymates, each having the dory with the number corresponding to the one on his 
slip. Boards had been brought for making seats, and, as might have been expected, different 
degrees of proficiency were displayed by the men in working them up. The men in each dory are 
expected to do everything pertaining to their own boat, such as taking care of dory, baiting, set- 
ting, hauling, and keeping the trawls in good condition. 

Two barrels of pickled menhaden were taken to use for the first baiting, or until enough fresh 
bait had been caught for this purpose. Afterwards the cod and smaller halibut were employed, 

_and when these were not enough the napes of the larger halibut were used. The bait is cut up into 
strips about six inches long and an inch square at the end. The cutting of this is done mainly on 
the roof of the cabin, by large, heavy knives. Thick planks had been nailed on top of the cabin 
for this purpose, and the men of each dory had their places for chopping (for the cutting is more 
of a chopping than anything else) chosen by lot. There not being room on the cabin for all the 
men, those of the forward dories used boards laid across the large flitching tubs for cutting their 
bait. 

After enough bait is cut, the skate of trawl is placed on the cabin, and, being untied, the skate 
is taken away from the coil and spread out on the deck below. The fisherman then commences at 
the top of the trawl, and, baiting the hooks as he proceeds, recoils it again on the skate below 
The baited hooks are thrown into the center of the coil. Both the chopping of bait and the bait- 
ing are lively times, and wonderful stories are told about the speed with which some fishermen 
can perform these operations. There is, however, a limit to the speed with which these can be 
done well, and those who boast most of their quickness are, ten to one, not the best fishermen. 

The skates, baited and tied up, are ready for the water, and, if the sct is to be made immedi- 
ately, they are placed in the stern of the dories. When the weather is favorable it takes about 
fifty minutes to set four skates to a dory, but when either tide or wind is strong more time is 
necessary. Two to four hours are allowed from the time of setting to the time of hauling. 

The hauling is usually commenced from the outer end, so that the men may work toward the 
vessel and have less distance to row should they be so fortunate as to secure a load of fish. When 
the buoy is reached the oars are taken in and laid one side, where they will be the least in the 
way; a roller, whose wheel is four to six inches in diameter, with two or three grooves on its rim, 
is fastened to the side of the dory near the bow; the buoy is taken in, unfastened from the line, 
and placed in the stern of the boat, and the hauling commences. The roller is almost indispensa- 
ble. The line is hauled over this by the man in the bow, who does the hauling, and is then passed 
on to the man in the stern, to be by him coiled up and put with the buoy in the stern. (The stern 
is separated from the rest of the boat by a cross-partition of boards.) 

After the buoy-line and anchor have been taken into the boat comes the fishy part of the hau] 
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The hooks, whether with or without fish, are not hauled into the dory by the man in the bow, but 
are kept over the side until, as they are carried along by the ground-line, they reach the other 
end of the boat, and are there freed either of poor bait or of fish. The bait is easily shaken off by 
striking the hook against the gunwale of the boat, but the fish are not so easily managed. The 
large size of the fish necessitates the use of somcthing besides the fishing-hooks for pulling them 
into the dory. Accordingly large. iron barbless hooks, with a loop on one end for the hand to 
grasp, are used for this purpose. 

But the fish must also be killed or stunned before taken into the boat or otherwise consider- 
able inconvenience, to say nothing of danger, might be occasioned by their lively flapping. For 
this reason killers are used. The “killer,” which is also employed for unhooking the fish, is a hard 
wood club about 24 feet long. The larger or striking end is round, while the handle is flattened a 
little and has a notched end. 

When the fish comes to the stern of the dory the fisherman hooks it in the eye, or some 

_firm part of the head, with the large iron hook, and, after stunning it by hitting it several heavy 
blows over the snout with the killer, hauls it into the boat. Frequently the fish has swallowed 
the hook, and its extraction, were it not for the killer, would require considerable cutting and loss 
of time. The flattened and notched end of this instrument is run down the gullet of the fish, and, 
after the line is secured to the’ other end so as to prevent slipping, the club is turned, until, by 
the coiling of the line, the hollow of the hook fits into the notched end. Then by a sudden push 
downward and a jerk upward the hook is loosened and hauled out. 

The work continues on in this manner, the man in the bow doing the hauling, while his mate 
attends to the coiling of the line, shaking off old bait, and taking the fish into the boat until either 
the boat is full or else the trawl is hauled. In the latter case a return is made to the vessel. 
Should, however, the boat be filled before the hauling is completed, and any other fishermen be 
through with the hauling of their trawls, an oar is raised as a signal for a dory to come and take 
the fish already caught, that the hauling may be interrupted as little as possible. If, on the other 
hand, all the fishermen are busy when the boat-load is secured, the ground-line is buoyed at the 
end of one of the 50-fathom pieces, while the load is carried to the vessel. Relieved of their load, 
the men return to the buoy they have just left and continue the hauling. 

Sometimes the trawl is caught in the rocks, so that it is necessary to break it and commence — 
-at the inside buoy for the hauling of the remainder. Should it be caught and broken the second 
time, there is great danger of losing the part which is still in the water, unless it can be caught by 
the grapple. The grapple is a chain, with an iron bar at one end, and having, at several places 
along its length, circles of iron points 3 or 4 inches long, directed away from the end to which the 
bar is attached. It is used in the following manner: Three men go in the dory, two to row and 
one to attend to the grapple, which, fastened to a line by the end toward which the iron points 
are directed, is let down until the iron bar drags upon the bottom, but not so low as to permit the 
whole chain to drag. The men row back and forth over the spot where they think the trawl is, 
and, if they are right in their calculations, it is hard to see how they can fail to grapple it. 

The fish are taken from the dories by the large iron hooks, already mentioned as being used in 
the small boats. When a load of fish is brought to the side of the vessel, one of the fishermen 
holds the stern and another the bow painter, while the man in the stern hooks the fish and hands 
them up to his dorymate, who stands on deck ready to haul them on board. 

The last set was made August 27, and was done while the vessel was under sail. Compara- 
tively little fishing had been done since the 20th, for the strong wind had prevented the setting of 
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the trawls, though the hand-line showed that the fish had not departed. The captain accordingly 
decided to run into harbor and prepare for going home, but finding the wind near the shore rather 
gentle and the water smooth, thought best to sce bow the fish would bite near the mouth of the 
harbor. As this was the first time we had set under sail, [ was curious to see how it was managed. 

The dories set in turns. First one is towed astern, while the outside buoy and buoy-line are 
being thrown overboard, then it is set adrift and the rest of the trawl set at right angles to the 
direction the vessel is sailing. The rest of the dories go through with the same operation in 
succession, by which time the first dory has finished setting and is taken in tow by the vessel. 
Some of the dories are left fastened to the buoy-line to mark the place of the trawls while the 
vessel sails back and forth an hour or two, until the time of hauling comes. The hauling is done 
in the usual manner. This manner of setting is practiced quite frequently on the banks of New- 
foundland to find out whether the fish are abundant. If the fish are found in considerable num- 
bers, the anchor is dropped, and the trawls run out again in the regular way. Only eighteen fish 
were caught this haul, so we turned the bow toward the harbor. 


. 


6. DRESSING AND SALTING THE CATCH. 


After all the trawls have been hauled the men usually attend to the dressing of the fish. 
For this operation the men had prepared four legless tables, about 6 feet long and 3 feet wide, 
which, in use, were inclined against the side of the vessel in such a manner that one end rested 
upon the rail while the other remained on deck. Two men worked at a table, one on each side. 

The knives employed were of different shapes and sizes, but the one seemingly the most in 
favor has the blade about 8 inches long, an inch and a half wide, and not so thick but that it had 
a good spring to it. All were sharp pointed, and most of them of good material. 

Iron hooks, similar to but smaller than those used for taking the fish out of the dories into the 
vessel, are used for fastening the fish upon the table. To the loop end of the hook a short rope 
having a cross-piece of wood is fastened. The fish is hooked in the small of the tail, and being 
drawn up on the inclined table is secured there, head downwards, by placing the rope in a notch 
cut in the top edge of the table, the cross-piece of wood preventing its slipping back. 

It will be remembered that the halibut is shaped somewhat like our common flounder, or flat- 
fish. The backbone, with its spines lying in the same plane with the body, leaves, on each side, 
a thick layer of boneless’ fiesh. These layers, called flitches, are what the men are after. After 
the flaps of the dorsal and ventral fins have been cut off close to the body, a cut, deep enough to 
reach the plane of the backbone and extending frum the head to the tail, is made, about 2 inches 
from and parallel to the dorsal line of the body, followed by a similar cut from the gills to the tail, 
but on the ventral edge of the body. These two are then connected at the head by a cut parallel 
to a gill plate and at the tail end by a straight cross-cut. For the better handling of the flitch a 
slit, large enough to admit the hand, is made at eachend. The flitch is then grasped at the 
posterior part with one hand, and, as it is raised by this hand, is cut free from the backbone with 
the other. The fish is then turned over and the other flitch taken off in the same manner. 

The cuts made parallel to the dorsal and ventral edges of the body, being 2 inches or more 
from these, leave strips of flesh and fat attached to the inner bones of the fins, which, when pickled, 
bring a good price under the name of halibut fins. Accordingly, after the flitches, these strips are 
cut off and pickled. The rest of the fish, consisting of the bones, head, and viscera, is then thrown 
overboard and another fish is placed on the table: 
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After the flitches are cut from the fish they are thrown into large tubs, called flitching-tubs, 
to be there rinsed free from blood and dirt, previous to being salted in the hold. It is one man’s 
duty to attend to the washing of the flitches and to the passing of them below, while three men are 
salting. The hold is divided by plank partitions, into six large bins, three on a side, in some 
of which the salt is kept until needed for salting the fish in the others. One man carefully 
places the flitches in layers, one above the other; a second man, with a scoop such as grocers use 
for flour and sugar, covers them with the salt, while a third shovels the salt within reach of the 
second. The Bunker Hill left Gloucester with 270 hogsheads of salt, and out of this salted 9,000 
fish, amounting to 140,000 pounds of flitches, having used a little over nine tenths of the whole 
quantity. This salt came from Cadiz, Spain, and cost $1.50 per hogshead, or $405 for the whole. 


7. TABULAR VIEW OF A SUMMER’S WORK IN DAVIS’ STRAIT FISHERY. 


The following tables represent in a concise form the time of setting and hauling the trawls, 

- the number of fish caught at each haul, together with the depth of water, tides, weather, &c., while 

the trawls were in the water. I have taken the time when the men left the vessel for setting and 

hauling to represent the time of these operations. To set four skates of trawl usually took a little 

less than one hour, while for hauling the same, especially if there were many fish, required three, 
and often four, hours. 

Since the outer end of the trawl was set last and hauled first, this would remain in the water 
less time than that represented by the tables, while the inner end, set first but hauled last, would 
be in the water much longer. Yet, as a rule, more fish were caught on the outer than on the inner 
end. Many things are unfavorable for the trawls remaining long in the water. In the first place, 
if the fish are present they will soon hook themselves, and more time than is necessary for this is, 
of course, wasted. Then, again, the tide, fish, or both combined, are apt to entangle the trawls in 
the rocks, if these are left too long in the water; besides, the voracity of the little shrimp would 
soon leave nothing but the bones of the halibut for the disappointed fishermen, were they allowed 
many hours to satisfy their appetite. So plentiful are these little creatures in some places that they 
could be scraped off the fish by the handfuls, and, when the trawls had remained in the water two 
or three hours, they bad left the brauchiostegals hanging loosely, besides making a general assault 
on the whole body. 

There were three days of fishing before the 5th of July (the date first mentioned in the table) 
of which I have no detailed notes, and have therefore omitted mentioning them in the table. The 
fish caught during these days, together with those caught on the hand-line from the side of the 
vessel, would certainly make the whole number taken during the trip over 9,000. Sixty-six hauls 
are recorded in the table, by which 8,616 fish were taken, averaging 139 for each haul. The smallest 
number taken at a single set was 4, the depth being 27 fathoms, and the largest number was 497, 
the depth being between 25 to 30 fathoms. The depths expressed, owing to the irregularities of 
the banks and the extent of surface covered by the trawls, are, of course, only approximate, but 
whenever this was measured I have used the depth where the vessel was anchored in preference to 
the rough calculations of the fishermen, for I have found them, in this respect, a little inclined to 
overestimate. It will be observed that the depth in August was less than in July: 
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Table for July and August, representing the times of setting and hauling trawls, number of fish taken, depth of water, and 
remarks on weather, tides, fc. 


Date. Set. Hanled. Fish. Depth. Remarks. 
Fath. 
Joly 65/ 2.30p.m-....| 4.05 p.m-.... 48 40 | Wind pu Cloudy, with slight mist. Tide slackening from running N. Shifted 
5| 815 p.m....) 11.40 p.m-.. 96 40 Wind WNW. and increasing. Cloudy. 
6 | 2.50 p.m....] 5.25 p.m.... 144 40 | Wind NE. Hazy. Tide slackening from running N. 
6 | 7.45 p.m....| 10.05 p.m... 24 40 
7) 815p.m....) 6.55 p.m.... 90 40 | Wind SW. and nearly calm toward the end. Partly cloudy. Tide slackening. 
Shifted position. 
8 | 4.05 p.m ....) 6.45 p.m.... 56 50 ae NE. Rain. Tide slackening from running N. Fish small. Shifted posi- 
on. 
9 | 3.45 p.m....| 6.30 p.m..-.. 352 50 | Calm at first, wind rising from ESE. Cloudy. Tide quite strong, but slackening 
from running NNE. 
10 | 5.50 p.m ..-.| 8.45 p.m .... 95 50 | Wind WSW. Raining. Tide slackening from running N. Shifted position. 
11 | 7.30am....] 10.20am... 66 (0) Calm. Sky clear. Tide slack. 
11 | 2.50 p.m... 48 (4) Calm. Sky clear. Tide running slight toward the SSW. Shifted position. 
12 | 6a.m....... 158 50-60 | Calm. Sky clear. Tide not strong; ranning N. 
12 | 3.45 p.m....| 6.30 p.m.... 282 50-60 | Wind slight, SW. Sky clear. Tide slackening. 
13 | 8.30 a.m ....} 11.45 a.m ... 157 50-60 | Wind slight, WNW. Sky clear. Tide ranning W. 
14 | 6.40am-.... ) 12 50-60 
14) 4p.m.......] 7p.m....... 37 () Wind gentle, NE. Foggy. 
15 | 1.20p.m....| 4.15 p.m.-.. 93 55-60 | Wind NE. Foggy. 
15 | 7.55p.m.... 65| 55-60 | Wind NE. and ENE. Foggy. 
16 | 2.30p.m.... 14 55-60 | Wind NE. Sky clear. Shifted ponition. 
18 | 11.35 a.m ...) 2.10 p.m.... 4 27 | Wind SW. Clearing from fog. Tide quite strong. Shifted position. Three 
skates to a dory. : ~ 
19 | 12.55 p.m.../ 215 p.m.... 54 40 / Wind SW. Cloudy. After hauling ran into Holsteinborg Harbor. 
23 | 7.15a.m....[ 10.45 a.m ... 148 35-40 | Calm. Cloudy. Tide ranning strong toward N. Two skates to a dory. 
23 | 2.50 p.m....| 5.40 p.m.... 389 35-40 | Calm. Cloudy. Tide slackening from ranning N. Four skates to a dory. 
24 | 8.30 a.m ....) 12.25 p.m... 328 35-40 | Calm. Cloudy. Tide running strong to the NE. Four skates toa dory. 
24|4.15p.m....) 9p.m....... 127 35-40 Calm, Cloudy. Threatening fog fromthe W. Tide strong toward theW. Two 
skates. 
25 | Ga.m....... 9.20 am .... 805 85-40 Gale. Cloudy. Tide moderate at setting, strong at hauling. Four skates toa 
ory. 
25 | 4.05 p.m....| 7.45 p.m ... 257 35-40 | Wind gentle, NE. and N. Cloudy. Tide strong. Four skates to a dory. 
26 | 6.45a,m ....) 10.45 a.m -.. 162 35-40 | Wind gentle, N. Misting. Tide running strong to NE. Shifted position. 
27:| 6a. m....... 9.30 a.m .... 24 55-60 Cin. Cloudy. Tido running uorthward. Four skates toadory. On edge of 
ank, 
27 | 12.45 p.m ...| 3.40 p.m.... 25 55-60 | Calm. Cloudy and misting. Tide slackening. Two skates toadory. On edge 
of bank. Shifted position. 
28 | 5.30a,m....) 8.40a.m.... 7 () Wind slight, NE. Low fog; clear above. Tide moderate. Two skates to a 
dory. Shifted position. 
81 | 5.10a.m....) 8a.m....... 76 40-45 ihe annette SW. Cloudy, withrain. Tide strong, running NE. Twoskates 
0 a dory. 
Aug. 1/ Noon....... 2.80 p.m .... 138 40 | Two skates to a dory. 
1 | 5.30 p.m ....| 7.15 p.m.... 61 40 | Two skates to a dory. 
2 | 5.15a.m ....) 7.15a,m .... 39 40 | Wind SW. Raining. Tide strong. Two skates toadory. Shifted position. 
2)115p.m....)4.15p.m.... 113 40 | Wind slight, SW. Raining. Tide slackening. Two skates to a dory. 
2/5.45p.m....) 845p.m.... 48 40 | Wind slight, SW. Raining. Tide commencing to ran. Two skates to a dory. 
Shifted position. 
8 |145p.m....| 4.45 p.m.... 305 40 Wind moderating, W. Cloudy. Tide strong, but slackening. Four skates to a 
dory. 
4/115p.m....)430p.m.... 289 40 | Calm. Sky clear. Tide slackening, running E. Four skates to a dory. 
4|715p.m....! 11 p,m...... 18 40 | Shifted position. 
5 | 2.30p.m....) 6p.m....... 274 35 Wind gentle, N. Clear, with few clouds. Tide slackening. Four skates to a 
ory. : 
6; 8a.m....... 5.45 a.m .... 84 35 wie very slight, E. Sky clear. Tide nearly slack when hauled. Two skates 
ory. 
6 | 8.20p.m....). (?) 172 () | Calm. Cloudy. Tide slackening. Four skates to a dory. 
7 | 7.15 a.m ....) 10a.m...... 251 25-30 | Calm. Cloudy. Tide commencing to run strong. Two skates to a dory. 
7/215 p.m....) 6p.m....... 407 25-30 | Calm. Nearly clear. Tide slackening. Four skates to a dory. 
8) 2.15p.m... | 5p.m....... 497 25-30 | Calm. Cloudy. 
9 | 2.40 p.m..../ 5.80 p.m.... 430 25-30 | Wind slight from the W. Hazy, followed by fog. 
10 | 8p.m....-.. (1) 234 25-30 | Wind moderate, WSW. Cloudy. Tide slackening. Four skates to a dory. 
11 | 4.15 a.m ....| 7a.m-...... 61 25-30 | Wind moderate, SW. ‘Two skates to a dory. 
11)110p.m....) 5p.m....... 53 25-80 | Wind W., moderating. Cloudy. Shifted position. 
12 | 4.50 p.m....| 7.80 p.m -... 254 35 | Wind gentle, ENE. Clear. Tide slack. Two skates to a dory. 
16|4am....... 645 am... 60 35 | Wind NW., freshening. Cloudy. One skate to a dory. 
15 | 4.45a.m..../ 7p.m...... c 63 85 | Calm. Clearing, followed by blue sky. Two skates toa dory. 
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Table for July and August, representing the times of setting and hauling trawls, §o.—Continued. 


Date. Set. Hauled. Fish. | Depth. Remarks. 
Fath. 
Ang. 16 | 6.30a.m..../ 810am.... 102 85 | Wind gentle, NE. Sky clear. Tide strong, running to windward. Two skates 

toadory. Shifted position. R 

16 | 2.30 p.m....) 4.45 p.m.... 112 30 | Wind gentle, NE. Hazy. ‘Tide moderate, running to the east. One skate toa 
dory. Fish large. 

16 | 6p.m....... 8.30 p.m.... 1 30 | Wind moderate,NE. Clear. Tide running to windward. Two skates toa dory. 

17 | 6p.m....... 8.10 p.m...- 112 380 Wind moderate, NE. Cloudy. Tide slack. Three skates toadory. Shifted po- 
sition. 

18 | 7.10a.m....| Noon....... 200 80 | Windlight, ENE., becoming calm. Cloudy. Tidestrong. Three skates toadory. 
Fish excellent. Holsteinborg. 

20 | 4.35a.m....| 7.45 p.m.... 68 25 wise gentle, NE. by E. Clear. Tide running strong,SSW. Three skates to a 

ory. 

21 | 5.30 a.m ....| 10a.m...... 4 25 | Wind moderate, NE. Clear, followed by fog. Tide strong to windward. Three 
skates to a dory. 

21 | 4.80 p.m....) 7.30 p.m.... 81 25 | Wind moderate,NE. Foggy. Tide slackening. Shifted position. 

24 | 1la.m...... 2.40 p.m.... 123 30 bey moderating, NE. Clouds broken. Tiderunning to windward. Shifted po- 
sition. 

27 | 7.15am.... () Ue Earner Set under sail on the inner ground, near the mouth of Holsteinborg Harbor. 

Potaliey.|-zccccecarsoed 8, 616 


Average time between setting and hauling in July, 3 hours. 

Average time between setting and hauling in August, 2 hours, 53 minutes. 
Average depth of water in July, 45.5 fathoms. 

Average depth of water in August, 33 fathoms, 


Wateber of fish catight tn Daly cn asc iacssensiawscckeas eansns emer wreniobcaanin cacomney: gieiealee Sciaewe sels dabwalg seuss sich eraseeecieesscerecces 8, 764-+- 
Number of fick case ht) in Ati gist acct cc oceans concen agugeswapepeanneeeeey oceans pbeweeaaded pemnsenseceenaad suaamn ede aonndenas exmawe 4, 852 
TOtAl sncseeeneswacncews iredenkkaa Veneew eeaw ey ane Can eN WHR SURE w IN EWE ROR EN Rkaeles RKENINN ae RWW RRUN CR WaN eRe RaG see EXE KN NSREW ane 8, 616+ 


8. THE HALIBUT IN ITS RELATION TO THE FISHING. 


In the preceding tables, under the head of ‘“‘Remarks,” quite frequently occurs the phrase 
“Shifted position,” which signifies, in this connection, a little more than merely changing the 
position of the vessel; it implies that the fish, for some reason, are no longer to be caught where 
they may have been, up to that time, quite abundant. Are the fish of a roving disposition, or do 
the individuals remain within restricted limits? I shall not attémpt to decide, but will merely 
mention some facts which may have a bearing on the question. 

The fishermen seldom expect to catch many fish near the vessel after the first flitching. If 
you ask for an explanation of this, they will tell you that the “gurry” drives the halibut away. 
By “gurry,” they mean the refuse of the fish which is thrown overboard at the time of flitching. 
There is only a single case, that I know of, which would seem opposed to this explanation. It is 
that of a large halibut which had eaten the head, backbone, and viscera of a fish that had been 
flitched. It cannot be that the flesh of their own species is distasteful to the halibut, for this is 
what the fishermen use for bait, nor can it be that they mistake the white gleam of the flesh for 
sharks, for the sharks caught here were of a very dark color. Whether we know the cause or not, 
it is none the less true that the fish cease to bite near the vessel after the first flitching, whereas, 
if this operation be delayed, or if the tide at that time be strong enough to carry the gurry away 
a considerable distance, the fish continue to bite freely. Considering, then, that the gurry has 
this effect, what is the result of remaining in one spot several days? Evidently the mass of 
gurry will increase, and, being drifted by the tides, will cause the vessel to be the center of an 
ever-increasing spot where the halibut will not bite. It is thus necessary either to set the trawls 
at a greater distance from the vessel or else to move her to a new spot. The latter method, of 
course, is the easier. 

On the 23d, 24th, and 25th of July over 1,500 fish were taken from a limited area, at some 
distance from the vessel, where the gurry did not reach, because the tide ran in the opposite direc- 
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tion, but there appeared little if any decrease in the numbers. The spot could be easily distin- 
guished from the rest of the bottom by the absence of the tree-like stems of hydrozoa, On the 
26th only two of the dories succeeded in setting on this spot, and these two got fish, while the 
others failed. The attempt to bring the vessel nearer failed so utterly that the traw!s did not touch 
the spot again. 1,700 fish had been caught in four days on a spot not a mile square. Iam inclined 
to think that as fast as some were caught their places were filled by new arrivals, and were it not 
for the gurry, a vessel once anchored in a favorable position would not have to move until a load 
had been secured. 

But, it will be asked, will this gurry permanently injure the fishing? Probably not. There 
are many carnivorous animals, besides the little shrimp already spoken of, which would soon eat 
up everything except the bones of the fish, and it is hard to see what harm these can do. Never- 
theless, there does seem to be some effect produced by the fishing of one year upon the abundance 
of the fish in the same place the succeeding years; for the fishermen complain that the halibut off 
the coasts of New England, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland must be sought in deeper and deeper 
water year after year. If this be so, it is hard of explanation. For, if we consider the halibut as 
of a roving disposition, why should they shun their former haunts because they have been fished 
on, or if, on the other hand, they are not rovers, how can they, considering their great fecundity, 
be so easily exterminated, as their disappearance from these haunts would imply? : 

Their fecundity must be very great. In a fish about 6 feet in length I calculated the ovary 
had 2,782,425 eggs. This was done by counting the number of eggs in a straight row an inch 
long and from this finding how many there were in a cubic inch. The number of cubic inches in 
one of the boxes in which the codfish hooks came was calculated and the box filled with eggs. 
These eggs were then weighed. The whole mass of eggs was next put on the scales and their 
weight divided by the weight of one cubic inch, to ascertain the number of cubic inches of eggs. 
This result, multiplied by the number of eggs in one cubic inch, would give the number of eggs in 
the whole ovary. The estimate may be too large, though I cannot conceive how any error so great 
as to make the number less than two millions could have crept in. I do not know whether all these 
eggs would have been laid at one time or not, but as they appeared to be nearly of the same size I 
judge that such would probably have been the case. 

There was no way of determining accurately at what stage of the tide the fish were the most 
voracious, but they appeared to take the bait best the latter part of the stronger tide, for it was 
then that the hand-line was most successful, and the men expected the best luck with the trawls. 

Though the fish are of the same species as those caught on the Grand Bank, nothing was. 
found in them, in the shape of hooks or food, indicative of a migration from any other place. 

August 5th I made several observations upon the temperature of the rectum of the halibut, 
when they were first taken by the hand-line, and found, with one exception, the temperature to 
be 39° Fahr. These observations were made within an hour or two of the time the temperature 
of the bottom was taken. The exception referred to was where one halibut showed a temperature 
of 394° Fahr., half a degree higher than the others. 

The food of the fish was different for different places and times. Where we first fished it was 
composed of crabs and other crustacea, with now and then a fish of the genus Cyclopterus. But 
when we shifted to a spot 20 miles or so south of this, we found some of the species of crustacea 
had disappeared, and the principal source of food was a small fish called “lant.” There was also 
a great difference in the condition of the fish in these two places, those of the last place being far 
better and more vigorous. The males were above six to one female in the first place, whereas the 
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females in the latter place predominated greatly over the males. I take the following from my 
diary of August 8 to show the difference in the two places: 

“The fish on this bank have none of the large shrimp in their stomachs that were found in the 
stomachs of the halibut on the other bank. Here they have mostly lant, there mostly shrimp. 
None of the common cod have as yet been caught.” A few were caught after this. “Sharks and 
catfish are likewise very few. There are no walruses or seals, few whales, and many birds. The 
birds are not as hungry as on the other bank, and it is harder to shoot them, for they do not fly 
very near.” 


NW. from Holsteinborg, July. WSW. from Holsteinborg, August. 
Food, principally crustacea. Food, principally lant. 

6 males to 1 female. 1 male to 7 females. 

Fish poor. Fish fat and vigorous. 

Fish in spots. Fish more evenly distributed. 


The halibut do not always swim near the bottom. I saw one leap out of the water where the 
depth was 40 fathoms, and have caught them on the hand-line when it was only half-way down. 
Several have followed the bait to the surface, and one even followed the thermometer up twice 
in succession. Feathers were pulled out of the mouth of one, and the skeleton of a gull, Larus tri- 
dactylus, was found in the stomach of another. 
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1—THE BANK HAND-LINE COD FISHERY. 


By G. BRowN GOODE AND J. W. COLLINS. 
1. EARLY HISTORY. 


Since the earliest days of the discovery of America there has been an extensive fishery with 
hand-lines for cod upon the Grand Bank of Newfoundland and the neighboring banks. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and in the first half of the present century the fishing was 
carried on from the decks of the vessels in the same manner as is now the common practice on 
George’s Bank. This method was continued to a limited extent until 1860, and there were in 
1880 still a few vessels that followed this fishery. These were manned by old-fashioned fishermen 
from the coast of Maine. Cod hand-lining, at the present time, is carried on almost entirely from 
dories. 

The introduction of the practice of hand-lining from dories on the Banks appears to have 
taken place between the years 1855 and 1858, though these little boats had long been used in the 
fisheries near the shore.* P 

The following history of hand-lining from dories in Maine was prepared by Mr. Earll: 

The first vessel in this section to take dories for going out from the vessel to fish with hand- 
lines was the schooner American Eagle, of Southport, Capt. Michael Read, in 1858. Mr. Daniel 
Cameron says that they had been fishing with dories in Massachusetts only a year or two-at this 
time, and that the idea originated with the fishermen of Marblehead. 

The American Eagle sailed about April 10, in company with the schooner Ceylon, for Banque- 
reau, and by the 10th of June had a full trip of 900 quintals, while the Ceylon, fishing from deck, 
had only 160 quintals. 

On starting for home the American Eagle Ient her dories to the Ceylon, which in turn began 
filling up very rapidly, and arrived home July 4 with 600 quintals. 

The following season a number of the Southport vessels carried dories, and it was thought 
that they averaged one-third more fish in the same time than vessels hand-lining from deck, while 
the fish averaged about the same in size, about two-thirds large for each method. 

~ In 1860, according to Mr. A. P. Hodgdon, North Booth Bay sent her first vessel with dories 
for hand-lining, and Booth Bay Harbor began about the same time. 


*The Barnstable Patriot, May 10, 1859, says: ‘It is becoming a custom quite general among the Grand Bank cod 
fishermen to take dories with them upon the fishing grounds, and fish in them at a short distance from their vessels. 
Codfish will often take a hook from a dory while they will not notice a hook from the vessel anchored within a rod 
from the boat. * * * The motion of the boat, giving a quicker movement to the hook, renders it more attractive 
to the fish than that from the vessel. It is a great change of habit in fish, thus to desert the vessel for the dory.” 
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Mr. B. F. Jewett states that Westport continued in the old way until 1872, when Oapt. James 
McCarty bought a set of dories for the Eastern Clipper, but the results did not seem to warrant 
the extra expense, and the vessels of the island have not adopted the method very extensively in 
the Bank fisheries. ° 

The result of this style of fishing has not been very satisfactory, especially to the shoresmen, 
who claim that the fish caught average much smaller than in the old way, and that the additional 
expense of dories much more than counterbalances the extra weight of fish. They all strongly 
favor going back to hand-lining from deck, but the crews object, and generally refuse to go in that 
way. The fish taken in this way in 1879 averaged between one-third and one-half large. 


2. THE FISHING GROUNDS. 


Before the beginning of the present century the fishing was almost exclusively carried on upon 
the Grand Bank, on its shallow portions, the early fishermen rarely attempting to fish in water of 
a greater depth than 40 fathoms. At the beginning of the present century vessels fished to a 
considerable extent upon Western or Sable Island Bank and Banquereau. A fleet also visited 
Brown’s Bank and Seal Island Ground. These vessels were from the coast of Maine, but it is 
recorded that many of the Marblehead fleet used to fish on Brown’s Bank previous to the Revolu- 
tionary war, and this locality has been a favorite resort for the past thirty years, of the Gloucester 
hand-line fishermen—the so-called George’s-men—who often find it more profitable to go there than 
to visit George’s Bank. 

Since the introduction of the use of dories in hand-lining, the favorite fishing grounds have 
been the Grand Bank, more especially in the vicinity of the Virgin Rocks, the shoal water or 
“rocky bottom” of Banquereau, and Western or Sable Island Bank. 

There is no fishing for cod on the Grand Bank in winter, though unsuccessful trials have in 
past years been made. 

The Cape Cod vessels rarely leave home for the Grand Bank until April, May, or even June. 
Occasionally, however, an earlier start is made.* 

Captain Hurlburt thinks that cod spawn after May 15, on the the Grand Bank. The fishermen 
find the fish on the southern and western edge of the Bank in April and May; later they are lost 
track of, though many remain throughout the year. A smaller school goes up the shoal parts of 
the Bank later in the season, following the schools of capelin. 


3. THE VESSELS. 


The vessels employed in the early history of the fishery were much smaller and less thoroughly 
equipped than the modern fishing schooner. During the first century of the American fisheries 
they were usually of the rig known as the “ketch”; occasionally, also, the old-fashioned vessels 
known as “suows” were employed. In the eighteenth century there were employed in this fishery 
a large number of schooners of 40 to 70 tons, old measurement. The “schooner” appears to have 
been invented about the year 1714. The best records indicate that the first vessel of this class 
was built at Gloucester by Andrew Robinson.t . 


* 1870.—‘‘ The schooner Storm King sailed from Provincetown for the Grand Bank on Tuesday of last week. She 
is the first vessel that has sailed from that port for the Banks so early for many years. About the year 1835, Capt. 
Godfrey Ryder started for the Banks about the middle of March in the schooner Godfrey. He encountered severe 
weather and intense cold, the fishing lines freezing stiff as they were drawn in over the rails. This, however, did not 


prevent his catching a full fare and returning home in time to make another successful voyage the same season to 
Chaleur Bay.”—Gloucester Telegraph, March 23, 1870. 
tSabine, p. 130. 
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Prior to the Revolutionary war Gloucester, Marblehead, Beverly, and other Massachusetts 
ports had employed in the Bank fishery many square-sterned vessels of this rig, some of which 
survived until the latter part'of the first half of the present century. The square-sterned schooners 
of the olden time had high quarter decks, corresponding to the old-fashioned poop deck, and, in 
later days (when they had grown to be considered as antiquated in structure, and the lower quarter 
decks had come into fashion), they were known as “‘heel-tappers,” the name referring to the resem. 
blance of the high quarter decks to the heels of boots. 

In 1731 there were 5,000 or 6,000 men employed in the fisheries of Massachusetts; a large 
portion of them undoubtedly in the Bank cod fishery. In 1741 there were no less than 400 fishing 
vessels owned in Massachusetts—160 in Marblehead alone. The average size of these vessels was 
50 tons. There were also at least 400 ketches, shallops, and undecked baats.* 

In the present century the vessels used for hand-lining have been mostly of the same build 
a8 those employed in other branches of the fisheries, and the change of methods and manner of fish 
ing were generally not accompanied by any change in the structure of the vessels. In some 
instances, however, the hand-line cod-fishing vessels have been built much larger than those 
cinployed in other branches of the Atlantic food fisheries, and in a few cases these vessels have 
been rigged as three-masted schooners. These large schooners are often employed in some branch 
of the merchant carrying-trade in winter and are somewhat fuller in the midship section, and have’ 
proportionately greater carrying capacity than the average fishing vessel. The Lizzie W. Mathe. 
son, of Provincetown, one of the largest of the Bank hand-line fleet, is a three-masted schooner of 
193 tons register, and has a carrying capacity of 5,000 quintals of fish. ’ 

This fishery is carried on entirely in the summer months, and, consequently, there are among 
the dory hand-liners, as well as among the trawlers, many vessels below the grade of the average 
Gloucester schooner. A vessel is fitted out for dory hand-lining in the following manner: Her 
anchors are lighter than those of a halibut trawler, or even those of a cod-trawler, weighing from 
250 to 400 pounds for a schooner of 75 to 100 tons. To the anchor is usually attached a piece of 
chain from 30 to 35 fathoms in length, by which it is connected with the manila cable. The cables 
are lighter than those used on the halibut schooner, and their length, including that of the chain, 
is about 200 fathoms. A chain is substituted for a hawser next to the anchor, in order to avoid 
chafing upon the rocky bottom, upon which the vessels usually lie at anchor. To the upper end of 
the chain is fastened a warp, a rope 24 to 3 inches in circumference, which is of less length than 
the depth of water, and is attached to a large buoy, usually a 50 or 60 gallon cask, which is thrown 
over when the vessel is at anchor. The object of this arrangement is to float up the lower end of 
the cable and to keep it off the bottom. When a greater amount of cable is out other buoys are 
attached at a distance of 50 or 60 fathoms apart, it being undesirable that any part of the hawser 
should touch the bottom. 

Many of the hand-liners, especially those from Cape Cod, coil their “riding cable” upon the 
starboard side of the forward companion-way instead of upon the port side, which is the universal 
custom on Gloucester vessels.. Hand-liners carry no ballast except salt, water, bait, and provisions. 
The hold is divided into compartments, in which the salt is stowed and the fish are packed. The 
manner of fitting up these compartments varies in vessels from different ports and in different ves- 
sels from the same port, and cannot be definitely described, some vessels having simply the bulk. 
heads extending from-side to side of the hold, while others have the compartments between the 


*Sabine, p. 131. Sabine makes a distinction between vessele and ketches or shallops. It is probable that by 
vessels he means achooners, since there appeara to be no other good reason for not calling the ketches and shallops by 
the common name of vessel. 
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bulkheads subdivided into three or four sections. The water is in the forward part of the hold, 
and often on the Banks is taken on the deck to make room for the fish. The hold is almost entirely 
filled with salt, and as fast as the pens are emptied the partitions are knocked down, and when 
the hold is filled with fish there are no divisions left, the fish forming one great pile in the body of 
the vessel from the keelson to the deck-beams. 

The provisions, as in other fishing vessels, are stowed next to the forecastle bulkhead, but when 
the vessel is well filled up they are often moved from this position and packed away wherever it 
may be most convenient. 

Many of the hand-liners of the present day have the deck provided with a set of checker- 
planks similar to those already described as in use upon the halibut trawlers. The arrangement 
on deck in other respects corresponds in the main to that on the halibut vessel, though most of 
them have booby-hatches over those leading to the hold, the object of these being to prevent the 
splashing of salt water into the hold when the vessel is rolling—this being much more necessary 
with a load of salted fish than with a load of iced fish.* This arrangement, though very convenient, 
is not practicable on board of the halibut-catchers during the winter season, and therefore it is not in 
favor at any time. Another objection to their use on the halibut vessels is that the halibut cannot 
be conveniently passed through a hatch protected in this manner, on account of their weight 
and the difficulty of lifting them to the necessary height above the deck. The hand-liners require 
no bait-boards on account of the character of the bait used in this fishery. 

The old-fashioned deck hand-liners were accustomed to carry on each side of the deck several— 
usually from three to four—fish kids.” These were boxes 7 or 8 feet long, and about 33 or 4 feet 
wide, and about the same height as the bulwarks. They were arranged along the rail on each side 
of the vessel and divided into two compartments. When there were two upon one side of the ves- 
sel’s deck one was placed between the fore and main rigging, and the other one on the quarter be- 
tween the main rigging and the taffrail; when there were three, two of them were usually placed 
ou the main deck between the fore and main rigging and the other on the quarter. In the interval 
between the “kids” stood two fishermen, each of whom were thus provided with a receptacle for 
his fish. 

The quantity of salt carried by a hand-liner is the same as that carried by a cod-trawler of the 
same size. The supply of water is, however, very much greater, since, unlike the trawlers, 
the hand-liners do not expect to visit any harbors during their voyage, after they have once reached 
the Banks. The quantity of water carried is from 60 barrels to 120 barrels, while the trawlers 
rarely carry more than 30 barrels. 


4, APPARATUS AND METHODS OF FISHING. 


Boats.—The old fashioned deck hand-liners, like the George’s-men, carried a single yawl boat 
at the stern. 

When dories were introduced, the vessels at once adopted the custom of carrying a dory for 
every man in the crew except the skipper and the cook. The number at present carried will vary 
from 8 to 20, according to the size of the vessel. The dories are generally 124 to 13 feet in length 
on the bottom and, at night or during rough days on the Bank, they are piled in two or three nests 
on the quarter of the vessel, bottoms down. During the passage, the nests of dories are turned 
bottom up and lashed down. 


A dory fally equipped for fishing and ready to leave the vessel is fitted with the following arti- 


*Tt is impracticable to have booby-hatches on halibut schooners, since it is often necessary, especially in winter, 
to move the dories amidships during gales, when the vessels are at anchor on the Bank. 
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cles: Anchor, anchor line or “rode”; one pair 8-foot oars; one or two pairs of woolen nippers; two 
hand-lines on reels, with gear attached; bait-bucket; bait-board; dinner-box; spare hooks; gaff; 
bait-knife; water-jug; bailing scoop; and gob-stick. If fishing in a locality infested by sharks a 
shark-lance forms part of the outfit, and also, at certain seasons, when squid or birds can be 
obtained for bait, squid-lines and jigs, or bird-lines. The painter, stern-becket, thole-pins, and dory 
plug may be considered to be parts of the boat since they are usually attached to it in a permanent 
manner. 

The tackles for hoisting the dories on the deck are attached differently from any yet described, 
the forward tackles being. fastened to the after main-shroud, and the after ones to the main-boom 
topping-lift. 

FISHING GEAR.—The gear used in hand-lining from the deck resembled, in a general way, the 
George’s gear elsewhere described, except that the leads did not generally exceed 4 or-5 pounds in 
weight, and the spreaders, or “sling-dings,” had not been invented. 

The gear used by the dory hand-liners of the present day, in some respects, resembles the 
George’s cod-gear, but is smaller. The lines are of the size weighing from 14 to 16 pounds per 
dozen, and the leads are 3 to 5 pounds in weight, the heaviest being used on the Western Bank, 
where there is considerable tide. The dory-lead, unlike the George’s lead, has no tail, the line 
being bent into a hole in the top of the lead; the horse is usually made of line, though sometimes 
of metal or wood, and is shorter than that in the George’s lead. When two snoods are used the 
spreaders are generally omitted, though sometimes they are employed, but frequently only a single 
snood is used. This is usually the case in fishing about the Virgin Rocks or on the “rocky bottom” 
of Banquereau, where large numbers of dories congregate together upon the same spot of ground, 
hundreds of them frequently lying side by side. It is an unwritten law among the fishermen that 
only one snood shall be used on these fishing grounds, and any infringement would be punished 
in asummary manner. The objection against the use of two hooks on these occasions is that it 
would tend to cause a snarling of the lines of the different fishermen. The hooks used are usually 
about No. 12 in size. 

Hand.lining from dories is rarely carried on in water deeper than 45 fathoms. Two lines, each 
having 50 to 75 fathoms of line, are used by each fisherman, these being wound up on light wooden 
frames called “reels.” In the vicinity of the Virgin Rocks most of the fishing is done in the neigh- 
borhood of 3 to 25 fathoms of water in depth, while on the shoalest parts of Banquereau the water 
is but little, if any, over 15 to 18 fathoms. 

Bait.—The ordinary bait is salted clams (Mya arenaria) or squid, which are very extensively 
used, but when capelin or fresh squid can be obtained on the fishing grounds, these are used in 
preference to any other bait. Birds are sometimes utilized for bait when they can be obtained in 
sufficient quantities. The kinds principally used are the hagdon (Puffinus major), the noddy (Ful- 
marus glacialis), and petrels, or Mother Carey’s chickens (genera Cymochorea and Oceanites). These 
are caught on hook and line and knocked down with clubs. Vessels ordinarily carry about 50 
barrels of clams for a trip of two and a half months to four months. These clams are obtained 
very largely from the coast of Maine. Many of the vessels go to Portland, the principal depot for 
bait of this description, and there obtain their supply; again, large quantities are sent from Port- 
land to the ports where hand-liners are fitted out. The price of bait in 1881 was about $5 to $6 per 
barrel, which is not far from the average price each year. The Cape Cod vessels, and perhaps 
others as well, often carry large quantities of salt squid, which are used instead of clams. Hand- 
liners never visit the British Provinces for bait, this practice being confined to the trawlers. Sev. 
eral clams are used every time the hook is baited, the hook being passed first through the soft parts 
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and then through the tough, muscular portions about the siphon. When baited, the hook is 
entirely covered. 

THE MODE OF FISHING.—A dory hand-liner having arrived upon the Banks and anchored, the 
mainsail is usually unbent and stowed away below, its place being supplied with a riding-sail. 
This operation the fishermen call “going to housekeeping.” A vessel may remain for weeks in one 
place if the fishing is good, though usually she makes occasional changes. Vessels fishing on the 
Virgin Rocks or on the rocky parts of Banquereau frequently lay for several weeks in one berth. 

Fishing begins at or before sunrise. The dories are put out on both sides of the vessel, and sup- 
plies of bait and lines are placed in them. Each man takes his own dory and rows away in search of 
a good place for fishing. Sometimes the dories scatter in various directions, trying here and there in 
the hope of finding an abundance of fish. At other times, as in the vicinity of the Virgin Rocks, all 
the dories in the flect will gather in some favorite locality, crowding closely together side by side. 
‘When hand-lining was more common than at present it was not unusual for 500 or 600 dories to 
be fishing together about the Virgin Rocks or on Banquereau. In other localities they are apt 
to be more scattered. The direction in which they row from the vessel is, to a great extent, gov- 
erned by the tide and force of the wind. When one of the fishermen is perceived to have good 
success, his mates are apt to gather around him and try their luck on the same spot of ground. 
While the dories are out fishing the skipper and the cook generally fish from the deck of the vessel. 
The men continue their solitary employment until nearly noon, when they are recalled to the vessel 
by a signal announcing that dinner isready. In clear weather the signal is made by hoisting some 
conspicuous object, generally a large basket; in thick weather by the blowing of a horn. The 
men return to the vessel, unload their fish, and after partaking of their meal again go out in their 
boats, remaining at their work until they are again recalled by the skipper. The second recall is 
usually about the middle of the afternoon. The men then go on board, get their supper, and pro- 
ceed to dress their fish. A careful record is kept by the captain of the number of fish caught by 
each man, and upon this record depends each man’s share of the procecds. 

Even when men are working for wages, extra pay is given to the man who proves to be most 
efficient. In this fishery, as in all others where record is kept of the achievements of individuals, . 
there is a strong emulation among the crew to be high-line. 

When there is good fishing a man may get four or five dory loads a day, under which circum- 
stances he will necessarily return to the vessel more frequently than he is recalled by the skipper. 

On the old-fashioned deck hand-liners the men fished much as in the George’s fishery, except 
that they were stationed on both sides of the vessel and often fished ‘watch and watch.” The day 
and night were divided into watches of four hours each, half of the crew being thus constantly occu- 
La in fishing. While one watch was fishing the other watch was employed in dressing the fish 
‘and then in sleeping until they were called. It has been stated that on the dory hand-liners the 
skipper and the cook usually fished from the deck of the vessel; in some instances there is a 
dressing gang on board, consisting of the skipper, cook, and a boy, or “green hand,” also in some 
cases @ salter. Under these circumstances the men on board do not fish, but devote their time to 
dressing and salting the catch; and, if not hired, they draw a definite share of the proceeds of the 
voyage. 

The number of fish which may be caught by a crew of hand-line fishermen is shown by the 
accompanying memorandum of the work of each member of the crew of the schooner Gertie Lewis, 
of Portland, Me., on her first trip to the Western Bank in 1879. 
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This list illustrates the ordinary variations in the catch of different men in the crew: 


No. of fish No. of fish 

Be of share. ae ants No. of share. caught. 

1 (high line) ........ 4, 657 10 .nnncescccncvccens 8, 080 

he ee 4,086 || 11 ..esseeeseeeceenes 8, 070 

Sasoseccessesecswaes 4,000 12 222. cnccencenanes 8,017 

penne eee 3,969 || 18......csseeceeeeee 2,771 

Dias castes detencoons 8, 918 14 . cece cewncncenece 2, 726 

Bosses eens 8,881 || 15....-eeeeseeceene 9,422 
oscuro taste chess 8, 652 

eagle xewew 52, 068 

Payee een 8, 474 Total. 2, 

Spies 8, 450 


The following extract from the Gloucester Telegraph of October 26, 1870, shows the result 
sometimes obtained by dory hand-lining: “Schooner Lizzie Lee, of Trenton, Me., has had extraor- 
dinary good luck thus far. She is about 90 tons measurement, and for the first and second years 
she brought home 1,700 quintals of fish each year, and this year she has a fare of 1,800 quintals. 
Captain Stubbs, of Bucksport, has had command of her for the three years.” Some of the large 
vessels from Provincetown have in several instances brought home fares of between 3,000 and 
4,000 quintals. 

The Expert, of Stonington, is said to have been the first “‘ Bank fisherman” ever fitted from 
Connecticut. She returned in 1815 with 1,000 quintals.* 


5. THE OARE OF THE FISH. 


The manner of dressing and salting the fish corresponds precisely to that on board the 
trawlers. $ 

A correspondent of the Cape Ann Advertiser, writing to that paper January 23, 1863, over the 
signature of “Antiquarian,” gives some very entertaining reminiscences of the fishing carried on 
from the port of Gloucester at the beginning of this century. He says: 

“There were about 70 sail of vessels engaged in the Grand Bank fishery at that time, all low- 
decked vessels, very similar in model, built with high quarter decks, which extended nearly half 
the length of the vessel, about 4 feet higher than the main deck, and reached by a flight of steps. 
There were no bulwarks around the main deck, the waist, 14 inches high, being the only protection. 
The rigging was not especially neat, the spars being short, with clumsy caps and cross-trees. The 
bowsprit was pitched at an angle of 45 degrees, being lashed to a huge gammon-knee underneath. 
The cabin was quite spacious, and contained an immense chimney and fire-place—stoves not then 
being in use—while the entrance to the forecastle served the double purpose of chimney and-com- 
panionway. This was considered the most comfortable part of the vessel, but in very rough weather 
the crew were obliged to put on the scuttle and retreat aft to safer quarters.t| The vessels at that 
time made usually three trips yearly, starting for the Banks about the 1st of March and ending 
the season by the middle of November. The crew consisted of seven men, who generally went on 
their own hook, each man furnishing his own provisions, which consisted of hard crackers, salt 
pork, molasses, &c.—fish being the principal dish while on the Banks. 

‘On their arrival in port ‘washing out’ was the first ceremony. This was effected by hauling 
the ‘pound’ alongside—a large square pen, half-filled with water, which was attached to the vessel 


“Alexander Starbuck. 


tThe old Manchester is cited as the last of the old fleet. She was sold from Gloucester about 1843, and in 1863 
was still employed in the coasting trade. 
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by means of tackles, into which the fish were thrown, and, after being thoroughly cleansed, were 
taken into a boat alongside and carried ashore, where they were carted to the flake-yard, at the 
Cut, to be ‘made’ After all had been cured, they were weighed off, and the price per quintal 
which the crew were to receive was decided upon by disinterested parties and their proportional 
parts paid them. After taking out the store bill there was not much balance left, and the conse- 
quence was that there was much poverty among most of the fishermen of that time. The fish were 
mostly sent to Bilboa and other foreign ports, where they generally sold for $6 and $7 a quintal. 
It was not uncommon for some of the vessels to carry their fish to France before they were cured. 

“At the close of the season some of the vessels were usually fitted out for trading voyages to 
Virginia. 

“The Bank fishery gradually died out, giving place to the mackereling business and the 
George’s fishery.” 


6. THE MARBLEHEAD HAND-LINE FISHERY. 


The following description of the cod fishery of Marblehead, published in the Boston Sentinel 
of September, 1839, is of special interest, since it acquaints us with the methods of the Bank hand- 
line fishery at the time of its greatest relative importance: 

‘‘There are about eighty vessels, all schooner-rigged, employed from Marblehead in the Bank 
fishery, and are built, principally of oak, in Massachusetts. They make about two fares in a year: 
the first fare commencing early in April, at which time they sail for the Bank of Newfoundland, 
commonly called the ‘Grand Bank’; the second fare commences early in September. The duration 
of each fare depends, of course, on the degree of success attending it, but four months must be 
passed each season in fishing in order to secure the bounty offered by the General Government for 
the encouragement of the fisheries, amounting to $4 per ton on all vessels of 90 tons and under, no 
allowance being made for any excess of burden. Hach vessel takes from 120 to 130 hogsheads of 
salt for a fare, at from $3 to $3.25 per hogshead. Cadiz salt is preferred, but occasionally other 
kinds are used. More salt is now expended in curing the fish than formerly, and 100 quintals of 
fish require about 13 hogsheads of salt. Occasionally, though not seldom, a ‘spring fare’ is made, 
when the vessel is expected to return by old ‘election day.’ This fare is called ‘spring fish,’ and 
usually consumed in the neighborhood, being a superior quality. The word ‘fare’ applies as well 
to the cargo or lading of the fish as to the voyage. 

‘The ‘shoresman,’ as the title implies, and who is generally sole or part owner of the vessel, 
superintends all operations on the shore relating to the fare. In addition to the vessel he furnishes 
the salt and bait, the latter article being either salted clams or mackerel in barrels. He also sup- 
plies the knives for splitting the fish, mittens for the crew while splitting and salting, and trousers 
of oil-cloth or canvas for the ‘salter.’ This part of the outfit is called the ‘ great general,’ three- 
eighths of which is paid for by the shoresman and five-eighths by the crew (consisting generally 
of a skipper and five men) at the final settlement of the fare. In contradiction to the ‘ great 
general,’ the ‘small general’ is furnished by the crew, consisting of their sea-stores, the expense of 
which is entirely defrayed by themselves; and each man provides his own fishing apparatus. 
Barrels are provided by the shoresmen to contain their store of fresh water, but all subsequent 
cooperage is paid for by the crew. 

“A fair passage to the Bank is made in a week, and on their arrival there they generally ‘lie 
to and try, for fish;’ and when ‘they strike a school,’ as the phrase is, they anchor. The depths 
at which they fish are various, from 30 to 60 fathoms; but generally from 35 to 50 fathoms. When 
the fish are plentiful, the fare is made up in about six weeks—that is, when they have wet or expended 
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all their salt. Fish caught with mackerel bait are larger than those caught with clams, for the 
supposed reason that a larger bait of mackerel can be put on the hook than of clam, and the largest 
fish take the largest bait. Whatever may be the reason the fact is incontrovertible, and the pro- 
portional difference is about thus: Fish caught with clam bait will average about 25 quintals to 
1,000 fish, and those caught with mackerel bait about 40 quintals to the 1,000. 

“This is a general result, but there are occasionally variations from various causes, the prin- 
cipal of which is a different depth at which the fish are taken, the largest fish being taken in the 
deepest water. The flesh of a sea-bird called a ‘hagdon’ is a fine bait for codfish, and is frequently 
used. 

“The equipment of a fisherman is singular and grotesque. Over their common dress they 
wear a pair of ‘ petticoat trousers, made very wide, and descending to the calf of the leg; gener- 

‘ally they are made with an insertion for each leg, but sometimes like a woman’s petticoat, with no 
intersecting seam, and are of coarse canvas or oil-cloth. <A pair of thick cowhide boots of a russet 
color, and with soles an inch or more thick, reach quite to the knees, with tops to turn up and cover 
the thighs. The barvel, or leather apron, extending from the breast to the knees, and a tarpaulin 
hat complete the costume, which secures to the occupant perfect immunity from the assaults of 
the element in which he procures his subsistence. The hands are preserved from the cutting of 
the fishing-lines by a sort of digitless woolen gloves called ‘nippers.’ Each man tends two lines, 
and they generally fish near the bottom of the sea, but sometimes the codfish will ascend to mid- 
water, or even much higher, in pursuit of herrings, capelins, and other fish of that class, which 
swim in immense shoals near the surface; and in such cases the labor of the fishermen is much 
lightened, and the fish are taken with much greater celerity. In the day-time during the first fare 
all hands generally fish, and at night the crew is divided into watches that fish alternately; but 
circumstances create variations in this mode, such as the scarcity or abundance of fish, the inclina- 
tion of the skipper and crew, &c. During the season of the second fare the fish feed principally 
in the night, at which time most of them are taken, and on the succeeding day they are prepared 
and secured below. At any time, however, when the decks are full of fish, they proceed to cure 

them, and this is the process: The operators being placed in juxtaposition before a bench or plat- 
form, about mid-height, the ‘ cut-throat,’ wielding a sharp two-edged knife, which bears the same 
sanguinary and ominous name, seizes the fish, and separating the connecting integuments between 
the head and body he then passes his knife through from the nape to the vent and abstracts the 
viscera. He then passes it to ‘ the header,’ who by an adroit process, separates the articulation of 
the spine at the shoulder and detaches the head from the trunk, which he passes to the ‘ splitter,’ 
who, commencing at the shoulders, proceeds to lay the fish open to the tail and detach the sound 
bone. The fish being thus prepared is thrown into the hold to the ‘ salter,’ who strews on the salt, 
and stows it neatly away, in compact layers, with the skin down. And in this manner they proceed 
daily until all the salt is wet, if they are so fortunate as to get a full fare. They are sometimes 
obliged, however, by the scarcity of fish, by losing their anchor, by sickness or casualty on board, 
or by other causes to return without wetting all their salt. 

“Besides the bodies of the codfish and the bounty, there are other emoluments accruing to the 
adventurers, such as the oil extracted from the livers of the cod, of which about 15 barrels to 800 
quintals of fish is produced, and is sold at about 50 cents per gallon; and halibut, which was 
mostly thrown away formerly, and now constitute a considerable portion of the profits. It is 
salted ‘like the codfish, and sold green from the vessel on arrival, at about $2 per quintal, the 
subsequent process of drying and smoking for the market being performed by the purchasers. 
This article is mostly derived from the second fare, and about 15,000 quintals are annually brought 
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into Marblehead, and with the oil is divided in the same proportion as are the codfish and the 
bounty. As regards the proportional proceeds of the fare, on return of the vessel to the port, 
one-quarter part is considered to be the property of the shoresman and the other three-quarters 
of the crew, but the shoresman is allowed one-eighth part more on articles that it is his province 
to prepare for the market, such as drying the codfish, &c. The sounds or air bladders and the 
tongues of the codfish, with the fins of the halibut, collectively called ‘garney,’ are the perquisites 
of the crew, but of which the shoresman is allowed some proportion according to mutual conven- 
tion. From 20 to 30 barrels to a fare are saved, the fins selling for about $8 per barrel, and the 
sounds and tongues from $6 to $7. When the vessel returns she is moored head and stern at 
about a cable’s length from the shore, and the crew proceed to ‘wash out’ the fare, which is done 
oy unlading it into boats, taking it into 18 inches depth of water, when it is washed clean and then 
ransported to ‘the fence,’ as the inclosure is called, where the fish are dried. It is then placed 
in ‘water-horse,’ that is, it is staked up in a pile, with the skin up, to drain; from thence it is 
taken to ‘the flakes’ to be dried. The flakes are a series of horizontal hurdles, at a convenient 

"height from the earth, for the shoresman and his hired men to spread, turn, and take off the fish, 
the labors of the vessel’s crew ceasing with the ‘ washing out.” 

The following notes in regard to the fitting of the hand-liners from Marblehead previous to 
1850, the method of fishing, &c., have been obtained from an interview with Mr. John Ford, of 
Gloucester, a former resident of Marblehead, and who was employed in the fisheries from that 
place a few years later than the date mentioned above: 

When a vessel was fitting out for the Bank, the owners or fitters supplied her with salt, bait, 
beef, flour, beans, pork, tea, coffee, and one keg of molasses. In addition to the above list each 
man carried a fit-out of his own, the variety and extent of this depending on his means and incli- 
nation, as well as upon the expected length of the proposed trip. As a rule, however, each one 
supplied himself with a sufficient quantity of hard bread, sugar, molasses, and gin (from 2 to 14 
gallons of the latter was taken by each man). Butter was not carried, as a rule, though occa- 
sionally the skipper might take a small quantity. In addition to food, each individual provided 
himself with fishing gear—leads, lines, hooks, gaffs, and reels. In settling, the salt was consid- 
ered as the “great general,” and was deducted from the “gross stock,” while the other provisions, 
bait, &c., furnished by the fitters, were considered the “small generals.” The value of the latter 
is deducted from the crew’s share. 

About 1850 the custom was introduced of employing boys of twelve to fifteen years of age to 
act as cooks, though previous to that time the fishermen usually took turns cooking, each man 
having his day or week, as the ¢ase might be. There was, of course, little cooking to be done 
compared with the present time. The diet, while on the Bank, consisted largely of fish, chiefly 
halibut, prepared in various ways. Large numbers of birds, principally hags (Puffinus major), 
were eaten. The fishermen relished these birds very much, and since they could be obtained in 
large quantities they formed au important item in the bill of fare. It is related of the old Marble- 
head fishermen, those who have not been to sea for many years, that they will exchange a turkey 
for a pair of hags which the fishermen from this port often bring home from the Bank in the fall. 
Almost with no exceptions, hard bread was the only kind used, “soft tack” being rarely cooked. 
Duff was boiled once a week and “ fat-cake” baked on Sunday, on which day no fishing was done. 
The fat-cake was a sort of short-cake, without sweetening, composed of flour, water, pork, &c. 
After being mixed, the dough was spread on one side of a barrel-head and patted down to about. 
one-third of an inch in thickness, after which it, was baked in front of the fire-place. 

Six men and the boy cook usually constituted the crew. 
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When fish were plenty, and could be caught equally well both night and day, the crew was 
divided into two gangs, the men fishing watch and watch, each gang dressing its own catch after 
the next watch took the deck. Sometimes, however, when the cod could be caught during only a 
portion of the twenty-four hours, all of the men fished while it was most profitable to do so, be that 
either night or day, and slept the rest of the time—always, of course, dressing the fish before 
turning in. 

Salt clams (Mya arenaria) and menhaden slivers were used as the principal bait, though bank 
clams and hags, when obtainable, were also utilized for the same purpose, being preferred to salt 
bait. 


2.—THE LABRADOR AND GULF OF SAINT LAWRENCE COD 
FISHERIES. 


*By G. BRown GOODE AND J. W. COLLINS. 


1, EARLY HISTORY. 


This fishery, in years past participated in by various New England ports, is now of very slight 
importance. In 1879 not a single vessel from the United States fished on the coast of Labrador, 
though it is said that before the war of 1812 several hundred American vessels were engaged in 
this fishery. In 1880 a single vessel from Newburyport visited this coast, returning with 1,000 
quintals of cod and 400 barrels of herring. In 1878, also, a single vessel from Newburyport was on 
this coast. In 1817 Newburyport had a Labrador fleet of 60 schooners, 1 brig, and 4 sloops; in 
1860, a fleet of 16 vessels; in 1870, 26 to 30 in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence; in 1872, 2 on the coast 
of Labrador. The Gloucester Telegraph of June 15, 1870, contained the following paragraph: 

“‘Only two vessels, the Edward Lee and White Sea, have gone to Labrador from Newburyport 
this season. They are in the employ of Messrs. Boardman and Sanborn, who have pursued this 
business for the past thirty years, and although it does not pay as well as it should, they take a 
pride in keeping alive this branch of industry which was once so prominent there. It is only a 
few years since quite a large fleet went to Labrador, and codfish seemed more plenty then. Now 
they depend upon herring to make themselves whole.” 

In 1820, according to the estimate of Captain Robinson, of the English navy, there were 530 
sail of American schooners, with a few sloops and brigs, engaged in this fishery. The number of 
men employed was estimated at 5,830.* 

The aggregate catch of the United States fishermen was estimated at 530,000 quintals, and 
the catch of English fishermen, in the same waters and about the same time, 134,580 quintals.t 

The fishery in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence was also extensively prosecuted in years past, in part 
by vessels going to or returning from Labrador and in part by a special fleet of vessels. At pres- 
ent the number of vessels engaged in this fishery is very limited. In 1881 the number of these 
hailing from Provincetown was 12, and few or none engage in this fishery from other New England 
ports. In 1882 10,309 quintals of cod were taken in this fishery by 15 vessels from Provincetown 
and other Massachusetts ports. 

The history of the Labrador and Gulf fishery cannot now be presented in any detail. The 
time at our command will not allow the necessary elaboration of the extensive material in the 


* Journal of Geographical Society, 1834, tHind, op. cit., p. i, p. 163. 
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archives of the Fish Commission, and we shall attempt only an outline, reserving the full discus- 
sion for some future occasion. 


2. THE FISHING GROUNDS. 


The fishing grounds of Labrador and those of the west coast of Newfoundland, which were 
also frequently visited by the Labrador fleet, are described as follows by Prof. Henry Youle Hind: 
“The fishing grounds on the Atlantic coast of the Labrador, as far north as Sandwich Bay, have 
been occupied to a greater or less extefit for one hundred and twenty years. Those extending 
from Sandwich Bay to Cape Harrison or Webeck have also been visited by fishing craft for a gen- 
eration or more; but north of Aillik, about 40 miles from Cape Harrison, the coast has only been 
frequented by Newfoundland codfishing craft during the last fifteen years. A Quebec and Lon- 
don house have possessed detached salmon-fishing stations as far north as Ukkasiksalik or Free- 
stone Point (latitude 55° 53”, longitude 60° 50’), for about thirty years, but these have all passed 
into the hands of the Hudson Bay Company. Until the recent publication of Staff-Commander. 
Maxwell’s surveys* our knowledge of the Labrador coast has been chiefly derived from the Mora- 
vian missionaries and the surveys of certain harbors far removed from one another by the officers 
of Her Majesty’s vessels. 

“A glance at Commander Maxwell’s chart, when compared with any document published pre- 
vious to 1876, shows how little is known respecting the geographical outlines of this extended 
coast line, which, from its amazing fish wealth, promises to become a very important commercial 
adjunct to Newfoundland. 

“The leading characteristics of the coast northwest of Aillik are as follows: 

“1. The shore-line is deeply serrated by a constant succession of profound and narrow fiords 
stretching from 30 to 50 miles into the interior. 

“2, It is fringed with a vast multitude of islands, forming a continuous archipelago from 
Cape Aillik to Cape Mugford, averaging 20 miles in depth from the mouth of the fiords seawards. 

“3, Outside of the islands, and about 15 miles seawards from them, are numerous banks and 
shoals, which form the summer feeding grounds of large cod, while outside of the shoals there 
appears to be a second range of banks and slopes, which are probably their winter feeding grounds. 

“4, The island-studded area forms an immense codfishing ground, which covers between 
Cape Harrison (Webeck) and Cape Mugford a boat fishing ground, exclusive of the shoals and 
banks outside, nearly as large as the combined area of the English and French boat fishing ground 
on the coasts of Newfoundland.t 

“For the sake of distinction I have styled the area under review, ‘The Northern Labrador 
Fishing Grounds,’ beginning at Cape Harrison (Webeck), and, for the present at least, terminating 
at Cape Mugford. 

“Area of the Northern Labrador boat fishery—The following table shows approximately the 
area of the boat fishing grounds about the island of Newfoundland and the Northern and Southern 
divisions of the Labrador. From this table it will be seen that the area of the Northern Labrador 
fishing grounds alone, exclusive of the Banks, amounts to about five-sixths of the entire area of 
the British and French boat fishery on the coast of Newfoundland. The area of the innner range 
of banks cannot be even approximately stated: ‘ 


*See Colding ‘‘On the Laws of Currents in Ordinary Conduits and in the Sea,” in Nature, December, 1871. 


+See paper by H. Y. Hind entitled ‘Notes on the Influence of Anchor Ice in relation to Fish Offal and the New- 
foundland Fisheries,” Parts I and II. Saint John’s, Newfoundland, 1877. 
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Comparative table of Newfoundland fishing-ground area. penn 
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“‘ Physical outlines of the coast—As in Norway, so on the Labrador, the whole coast, from the 
Straits of Belle Isle to Hebron, is deeply cut by profound fiords, penetrating the land from 30 to 
70 miles. These fiords have been mapped so far as Hamilton Inlet by the officers of Her Majesty’s 
vessels, but beyond that point no surveys have been made and published, with the exception of 
those before mentioned. As an illustration of one of the unsurveyed fiords, I append a sketch plan, 
made this summer, of Kypokok Bay, the next bay north of Aillik. It is 53 miles deep, estimated 
from Aillik Head, and has an average breadth of 3 miles. Opposite the Hudson Bay Company’s 
post, 35 miles from Aillik Head, the water is more than 50 fathoms deep, although not above a 
mile across. This bay or fiord has been excavated by glaciers, like all the other fiords on this 
coast, and the innumerable islands of the coast are rocky eminences, which have escaped the gen- 
eral glacial denudation. But the glaciers of Labrador have probably left even more valuable 
records, in the form of moraines, of their early existence here than deep fiords or innumerable 
islands. These are the shoals or banks which lie some 15 miles outside of the islands, and on 
which icebergs strand in long lines and in groups. I have styled them the Inner Range of 
Banks, to distinguish them from a supposed Outer Range in deeper water, where large icebergs 
sometimes take the ground. The inner banks, as far as they are known, are stated by fishermen 
to have from 20 to 40 fathoms of water on them. Commander Maxwell’s soundings between Cape 
Harrison and Gull Island, near Hopedale, and just outside of the island zone, rarely show depths 
greater than 40 fathoms. In one instance only, in a distance of about 110 nautical miles, is a depth 
of 59 fathoms recorded. 

“Absence of islands on the Southern Labrador.—The Admiralty chart portrays a very impor- 
tant confirmation of the Labrador coast line, from Saint Lewis Sound to Spotted Island. The trend 
of the coast line between the Battle Islands, south of Saint Lewis Sound, and Spotted Island, Domino 
Run, a distance of 65 miles, is due north, and, with very few exceptions, there are no islands off 
the coast throughout this distance, excluding the group close inshore between Spotted Island 
and Stony Island. As soon as the coast line begins to turn northwesterly, islands become 
numerous and continually increase in°number as far as Cape Mugford, and even towards Cape 
Chudleigh. Between Cape Harrison and Cape Mugford the island zone may be estimated as hav- 
ing a depth of 20 miles from the mouth of the fiord seawards. The cause of the general absence 
of islands south of Spotted Island and Stony Island can probably be traced to the never ceasing 
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action of northern ice, driven on the coast line where it suddenly makes its southerly bend by the 
influence of the rotation of the earth upon the arctic current. This current sweeps past the Labra- 
dor coast with a speed of from 14 to 2 knots an hour, and a westerly pressure, due to the earth’s 
rotation, which may be estimated at about 11 inches. That is to say, the mean level of the sea on 
the coast of Labrador is supposed to be about 11 inches above the level it would assume if uninfiu- 
enced by the earth’s rotation. As soon as the ice-ladened current reaches Spotted Island it is in 
part relieved from this pressure by the trend of the coast from southeast tu due south; hence the 
current changes its course southerly and onto the land. But the effect of this sudden change in 
the direction of the current near the shore is to throw the icebergs onto the coast from Spotted 
Island to Cape Saint Lewis, where they may be seen stranded each year in great numbers. The 
islands which doubtless once existed here have been removed by constant abrasion, acting unin- 
terruptedly for ages, and with the islands the moraines lying seawards. We may thus trace the 
cause of the vast difference between the distribution of stranded icebergs south of Spotted Island 
and northwest of it. In one case they are stranded near the coast line, wearing it away and deep- 
ening the water near it, assisted by the undertow; in the other case they are stranded some 15 
‘miles from the island fringe and continually adding to the banks the débris they may bring, in the 
form of mud streaks, from the glaciers which gave them birth in the far north and northeast. It 
is more than probable that this distribution of icebergs has a very important bearing upon the food 
and feeding of the cod, which justifies me in referring here with so much detail to the action of 
glacial ice. i 

“ The inner range of banks.—The foundation of the inner range of banks consists, very prob- 
ably, as already stated, of glacial moraines. In their present state they may reasonably be assumed 
to be formed in great part of remodeled débris brought down by the same glaciers which excavated 
the deep fiords. ; 

“The absence of deposits of sand in the form of modern beaches on every part of the Labrador 
coast visited this season, except one, was very marked. The exceptional area observed lies between 
Sandwich Bay and Hamilton Inlet, Cape Porcupine being the center. It is protected from the 
northern swell of the ocean by the Indian Harbor Islands and promontory. Here large deposits 
of sand are seen, covering many square miles in area. The reason why sandy beaches are not in 
general found on this coast, notwithstanding that enormous quantities of rock are annually ground 
up by coast ice and ice pans driven on the shore, arises from the undertow carrying the sand sea- 
wards and depositing it on the shoals or banks outside of the islands. 

“It may be advisable here to advert to a popular error which assumes that the depth of water 
in which an iceberg grounds is indicated by the height of the berg above the level of the sea. It 
is commonly stated that while there is one-ninth above there will be eight-ninths of the berg below 
the sea-level. This is approximately true only with regard to volume or mass of the berg, not with 
regard to height and depth. A berg may show an elevation of 100 feet above water, and yet its 
depth below may not exceed double that amount, but its volume or mass will be about eight times 
the mass it shows on the surface. Hence, while icebergs ground in 30 and 40 fathoms of water, 
they may expose a front of 100 or 150 feet in altitude, the broad, massive base supporting a mass 
about one-ninth of its volume above the sea-level. 

“ The climate.—Experience, now extended over twelve years, shows that the seasons are 
sufficiently late and long to permit Newfoundland fishermen to come from their homes after spring 
fishing is over there and their garden work attended to. They may arrive on the Northern Lab- 
rador fishing grounds from the 10th to the 20th of July, or even later, if they go north beyond 
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Nain. They may return in general by the 10th to the 20th of September to Southern Labrador 
rooms, or even to their homes, with full fares of green fish. 

“The extremities of many of the deep fiords from Cape Harrison to Ukkasiksalik, or Freestone 
Point, a distance in an air line of 120 miles, contain timber fit for spars, for the construction of 
‘fore-and-afters,’ and for all ordinary building purposes. The climate there, namely, at the bot- 
tom of many of these deep fiords, permits of the cultivation of potatoes and other garden vegeta- 
bles. Between Aillik and Ukkasiksalik there are at present about sixty resident settlers in the 
deep fiords, most of whom have been in the service of the Hudson Bay Company or the fishing 
firms already named, and some of them are married to Eskimo women. 

“There are several other points of great interest in regard to the Northern Labrador which 
are worthy of notice, but the details would swell this paper to dimensions far exceeding those of 
a brief descriptive outline sketch of a comparatively new field for that kind of enterprise and 
industry in which Newfoundland is so distinguished, and from which she annually derives so much 
wealth. 

“The expansion and preservation of her fishing grounds for the use of her own people appears 
to claim, however, thoughtful and liberal consideration, and not only from those who may profit . 
by the industry, but from those also who may be able to assist in lessening the difficulties with 
which it is beset, in ameliorating the hardships inseparable from its pursuit, and in aiding the- 
development of the resources of the vast area it may yet be made to occupy.”* 

The fishing grounds in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence frequented by the vessels of the United 
States were chiefly south of the line of Cape Ray and Cape Gaspé. In the spring the vessels have 
of late years fished principally on the east and north coasts of Cape Breton, and in former years 
there was a great deal of spring and summer fishing about the Magdalen Islands, but these grounds 
have been but little frequented since the introduction of trawl fishing. Later in the season 
fishing is carried on about Bradley Bank, Orphan Bank, Miscou Flat, off the mouth of Bay 
Chaleur, and on Pigeon-Hill Ground, lying along the coast between Shippegan Island and Mir- 
amichi. More or Jess fishing is carried on in other parts of the Bay of Saint Lawrence, as it is 
called, by our fishermen, including that part of the Gulf between Cape North and Cape Gaspé. 


4 
' 


3. THE FISHERMEN. 


These fisheries were carried on at a time when all the fishermen of the United States were 
native born. At present there is nothing particularly distinctive about the men in this fleet. A 
large percentage of the Provincetown schooners fishing in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence hire part of 
their crews on the Nova Scotia coast. 


4, THE VESSELS. 


The vessels are, with the exception of a few Gloucester vessels which make one trip to Cape 
North in the spring, among the oldest in the off-shore fishing fleet. They are generally employed 
only in the summer, and are equipped in the old-fashioned way. The arrangement of decks and 
hold is much the same as that on the Grand Bankers. They carry no ballast, excepting the salt 
which is to be used in curing the fish. Some of the Provincetown vessels carry on deck large 
tierces, such as are used on the whaling-vessels for oil. In these the fish are “struck” or pickfed 
in brine previous to stowing away in the hold. 

The vessels of the Labrador fleet always carried four or five boats of the pattern now generally 


*H.T. Hind. The Effect of the Fishery Clauses of the Treaty of Washington on the Fisheries and Fishermen of 
British North America. 1877. Part II, pp. 68, 69. 
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known as the “ Hampton’ boat, but about Newburyport still known as the “Labrador” boat. These 
boats were made at Seabrook, N. H., and were often called whale-boats. The average length was 
about 19 feet on the keel and 23 feet over all, lap-streaked, very sharp forward and aft, and with 
a straight stern-post. They were generally provided with two masts and rigged with sprit or 
leg-o’-mutton sails. These boats were stowed upon deck, two on each side, with one swung upon 
the davits at the stern. : 

About 1815 a fishing company was established at Gloucester, Mass., for the purpose of carrying 
on the Bank and Labrador cod fisheries. This company had a fleet of vessels built numbering 10 
or12sail. Most of these were topsail schooners, the others being fore-and-aft rig. The former were 
most generally employed in the Labrador fisheries, though they occasionally visited the Banks. 
Their size varied from 50 to 80 tons, old measurement. The rig was peculiar on account of the 
single square topsail on the foretopmast. They had full, bluff—almost square—bows, straight sides, 
very round bilge (usually called “kettle bottom”), short, full run, square stern, and high quarter- 
deck. The latter was usually elevated 4 to 5 feet above the main deck, and reached by step-ladders. 
Being so high, and quite short (as a rule but little more than one-fourth the length of the hull), the 
quarter-deck had much the appearance of the heel on an inverted shoe, and for this reason these 
schooners were spoken of in later years as the old-fasitioned “heel-tappers.” Top-sail schooners 
were also employed in the Labrador fisheries from Newburyport and Provincetown, according to 
Mr. Daniel Sayward, of Gloucester, who says that vessels of this class belonging at the above- 
named ports often came to Gloucester to cure their fish. 

These vessels were similar in all respects to those of the same class engaged in the coasting 
trade of that period (1820 to 1850), varied in size from 130 to 150 tons, old measurement, and, as a 
rule, were old schooners. The quarter-decks were not so high as those of the vessels formerly 
sailing from Gloucester. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the Labrador fleet was mostly made up of fore-and-aft 
schooners, of the ordinary types employed in the fisheries at that period. : 


5. APPARATUS AND METHODS OF FISHING. 


TRAWLS.—Trawls are now exclusively used in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, and have been 
during the last twenty-five years or more.* The equipment of dories is similar to that of a Grand 
Banker. In former years the fishing in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence was carried on by hand-lining 
from the deck of the vessel, in a manner now practiced in the George’s fishery, excepting that the 
leads were much lighter, weighing 4 to 5 pounds, and that the vessels often fished while drifting 
with the wind and tide. 

The trawls used in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence are similar to those used on the Grand Bank. 

Captain Atwood states that before the introduction of trawling in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence 
the majority of the fish were comparatively small, about seventy being required to make a quintal. 
On Bank Bradley, for instance, the cod would usually be about as large as a common haddock. 
Occasionally one would be taken as large as a porpoise, weighing 70 or 80 pounds, perhaps one or 
two to every hundred. When trawling was introduced great quantities of these large fish were 
taken, and for several years a considerable fleet of Provincetown vessels frequented these grounds. 
Thg large fish were nearly all caught up in time, however. 


* We learn that quite a number of our fishing-vessels are fitting out for a trip to the Bay for the purpose of trawl- 
ing fish, which are said to be quite plenty in the vicinity of Cape North. This is somewhat of a new field for our 
fishermen. * * Several of the Marblehead and Beverly fishermen have fished there in past years and found fish abun- 
dant. The vessels start about the middle of April, and will probably stay two or three months.—(Cape Ann Adver- 
tiser, March 30, 1860.) 
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Large fish were taken in considerable numbers at least as late as 1879, on the fishing grounds 
of the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, especially in the vicinity of Miscou Flat, some 10 to 14 miles from 
Point Miscou. A peculiarity of these great cod, many of which would weigh nearly 100 pounds, 
was that they could be caught only in the night—they were “night fish.” A trawl set during 
the day would catch only small fish, while, on the same ground, a considerable number of large 
cod, and only a few small ones, would be caught on a trawl set between sunset and dark. 

The large cod appear, both in size and habits, to be a distinct school of fish from the smaller 
kind. Among the latter it is rare to find an individual more than 35 inches long, so that there 
seems to be no intermediate sizes between the day school of small cod and the night school of large 
fish. Of the latter, one is rarely taken that would weigh less than 45 to 50 pounds. This is all the 
more remarkable, since, on all the outer fishing banks, there appears to be a regular gradation 
. from the smallest to the largest cod. 

HOOKS AND LINES.—The gear used by the Labrador fishermen in hand-lining from their small 
boats was an ordinary boat-gear, with a single hook and a lead weighing about one pound and a 
half. In former years a special form of hook, known as the ‘‘jigger,” was used by the Province- 
town fishermen, this being an implement made in the shape of a fish, with a cod-hook soldered to it. 
This was used when bait could not be obfiined, and to deceive and attract the cod by imitating 
the movements of a small fish, it was drawn up and down in the water at a short distance from 
the bottom. 

NrEts.—Vessels fishing on the Labrador coast were accustomed to carry seines for the capture 
of capelin. Vessels fishing in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence carry gill-nets, 24 to 23 inch mesh, from 
15 to 20 fathoms in length and 24 fathoms deep. When the vessel is on the fishing ground they 
are set from ler stern. Bait is sometimes sought at the Magdalens in the spring, and the nets 
are then anchored near the shore. 

Bart.—On the coast of Labrador the bait chiefly relied upon is capelin, as will be shown in 
the description of the methods of fishing. Herring and lant are also used when capelin are not to 
be had. In the Gulf of Saint Lawrence herring is the principal bait; mackerel also are often 
used, and squid when they can be obtained. 

_ METHODS OF FISHING.—The manner in which the codfishery is prosecuted on the coast of 
Labrador is well described by Mr. Charles Hallock, who, in 1861, visited this region on a fishing 
vessel. Mr. Hallock’s notes are supplemented by extracts from the autobiography of Capt. N. F. 
Atwood, who forty years before was engaged in this fishery as one of the crew of a Provincetown 
fishing schooner. 

Mr. Hallock writes: ‘This fishery is perhaps equally divided between the Provinces and the 
States, though the number of men and vessels employed by the former is much the largest in 
proportion to the population. * * * Little idea has the world of the populous community to 
be found on the Labrador coast from the 1st of June to the end of September. Every little harbor 
as far up as latitude 56° is filled with vessels, and fleets are constantly moving from place to place, 
following the vagaries of the fish. * * * Many parties have salting rooms and dressing stages 
on shore, but the majority of vessels cure their fish on board. 

‘When the fish bite sharp, all is activity and bustle throughout the fleet. Boats are constantly 
leaving for the fishing grounds, or returning loaded to the ‘gunnel,’ and all day long is heard the 
cheery song of the dressing gang on deck, and the splash-of the offal as it falls from the ‘splitting 
table’ over the side to the water below. At early evening, after the labors of the day, the seine 
boats go in quest of capelan (bait), carefully searching the little coves and inlets and creeping along 
the shores; three men pulling in the usual way, an oarsman in the stern standing up and pushing, 
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while he scans the surface of the water for the ripple of passing schools, and a lookout in the bows, 
motionless as a figure-head, resting upon his elbows and peering into the depths before him. Now 
one gives warning, and over goes the seine smoothly and noiselessly, and with a rapid circuit the 
bait is impounded and quickly hauled on board. One cast is generally sufficient, for the capelan 
swarm in millions, swimming so densely that often a dip-net can be filled from a passing shoal. 
They keep near the shore to avoid their finny pursuers, and are left floundering upon the rocks by 
every reflex wave. The cod often leap clear of the water in their pursuit, and at such times may 
be taken by the hook almost the instant it touches the water. The capelan is a delicate fish, about 
6 inches in length and not unlike a smelt; his back a dark olive green, sides of changing rainbow 
hues, and belly silvery white. * * * Later in the season, after this bait-fish disappears, launce 
are used for bait, and herring in their turn. 

“Returning to the vessel the seines are hung to dry, and from every masthead flaunt like 
gossamer veils swayed by the evening breeze. The boats float alongside, moored to outriggers, 
and with their vessel seem like fledgelings nestling beside the parent bird. From many a deck 
lurid fires flash and flicker in the gathering darkness, revealing dusky figures grouped around—the 
fishermen preparing their hasty supper. They use no stoves, but build their fires in halves of 
hogsheads filled with sand. Then follows a night of refréshing slumber, and at earliest dawn they 
start for the ground again. 

“At the stages on shore work goes briskly on. From the loaded boats the cod are thrown 
upon the platform with pitchforks. There they pass respectively through the hands of the ‘cut- 
throat’ and ‘header’ who remove the livers, tongues, and sounds; thence to the ‘splitter,’ 
who takes out the backbone, and thence, divested of the entrails, which are shoveled into the 
water, below to the salter, who piles them in ‘kenches,’ head and tail, salting profusely between 
the layers. After remaining thus for three weeks the water and ‘ gurry’ are absorbed, and they 
are then placed upon the ‘flakes’ to dry. At the end of three days they are said to be ‘made.’ 
After this they are piled in ‘kenches’ again for a day to ‘sweat them’—that is, to remove remaining 
moisture—and are again thrown upon the flakes for a day. They are then ready to be stowed in 
bulk in the vessel. Thus cured they bring from $2 to $3.50 per quintal. 

“Woman, too, hath a part in this business, and in the recesses of the moss-roofed hovels her 
voice may be heard singing gaily as she ‘heads,’ while the unceasing splash of the water beneath 
fitly chimes in unison. These are wont to stand in tubs while at work, protected -from the filth 
and offal by long gowns—cod-liveries—of oil-cloth extending to the floor; and when their task is 
done they emerge from these like butterflies from their chrysalids, clean and intact, in statu quo. 
An expert will split 8,000 fish per day, or head twice that number. The lodging shanties are con- 
structed of spruce poles or sheds, generally boasting but a single apartment, and here both sexes 
occupy in common, the only partition being that mathematical one which excludes all objects not 
within the line of vision.” * 

Captain Atwood writes: “‘ We sailed from Provincetown on June 6, 1820. We went to the coast 
of Labrador, but, as it happened, we were unfortunate in getting codfish. Our men were not the best 
of fishermen, so we got only a very small share. We carried 160 hogsheads of salt and brought back 
about 30. I don’t know how far north we went, but it was to the locality familiarly known to us as 
Grosswater Bay. Our mode of fishing then was to let the vessel lie in the harbor and send the boats 
out. Atthat time Provincetown had nota single vessel on the Grand Bank, and had two or three 
small vessels which went to the Gulf of Saint Lawrence for mackerel. All the fishing vessels were on 
the coast of Labrador. We carried four boats. We used one to get capelan for bait when capelan 


* Harper’s Magazine, xxii, 1861, 595. 
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were plenty during the capelan school. The bait boat would seldom go fishing. The fishing boats 
were baited out of her. We had one of the crew to throat, one to head, and one to split, and a salter 
in the hold of the vessel salting them as they came down. On our arrival on the coast of Labrador 
very few could be caught until the capelan came in, and then the capelan schools of cod came in also. 
The capelan school lasted about three weeks. After they went away we picked up fish very slowly. 
After the capelan had finished spawning the fish slacked off, and we used to say that the cod were 
‘capelan sick,’ 

“Yn the spring of 1821 we started, about the 10th of May, for the coast of Newfoundland; 
being ahead of the capelan school, we fished with clams about the Straits of Belle Isle and 
Bonne Bay. When it was time to go north to meet the capelan school we left the Newfoundland 
fishing and fished in Indian Harbor on the south side of Grosswater Bay. Here we remained. 
until we had consumed all our salt, excepting a few hogsheads. We got about 1,200 quintals of 
fish, which was considered a good fare. Then we came down into the Straits of Belle Isle and went 
to a place called Pinwire, where we washed our fish cut and took them ashore to dry them on the 
rocks. We had to turn and dry them on both sides. I think we staid here about four weeks. 
We then took our fish aboard for home. On our arrival here, the fish were not dry enough for 
market and we went to Gloucester and took them out and dried them over again, and then carried 
them to Boston where we sold them.* My share of the voyage amounted to $83. 

“In 1823 I again shipped for the Labrador fishery in the schooner Favorite. I think we carried 
160 hogsheads, or 1,280 bushels of salt. We sailed from Provincetown about the middle of May, and 
proceeded first to the northern coast of Newfoundland, making a stop at the Bay of Islands where 
we commenced fishing with clam bait, which we carried with us. We were too early for the capelan 
school. After fishing here eight or ten days we proceeded and arrived at Indian Harbor, on the north 
side of Grosswater Bay. Soon after we arrived the capelan came on the coast, and while they 
remained we wet nearly all our salt. The school lasted about three weeks. Having some salt left, 
we proceeded homeward, stopping at the Straits of Belle Isle at a place called Henley’s Isle. The 
capelan were gone, and we were compelled to fish with launce, or sand-eels. We used up all the rest 
of the salt, excepting a few bushels; left the coast and proceeded on our voyage homeward, 
arriving about the 20th of September. 

“In 1824 I shipped on the schooner Independence, of Boston. We sailed for the Gulf of Saint 
Lawrence on the 27th of April, but could not get into the Gulf on account of the ice. We first 
harbored at Barrington, near Cape Sable; then we moved eastward and anchored in Liscomb’s 
Harbor. By the next move we got to Canso, where we remained several days, the northern part 
of the strait being filled with ice. After some days of southerly wind the ice drifted northward, 
and we made another move, harboring again at Port Hood, where we were detained a few days. 
We were bound for the Magdalen Islands. A few days later the ice cleared away, so that we 
could reach the Magdalen Islands, and we anchored in Gridley’s Harbor. We went out into the 
Gulf and brought back a part of a fare of fish, which was cured by a French fisherman on the 
island. He received 10 per cent. for curing them. We then went over to Bank Bradley, fishing 


*Mr. Daniel Sayward, of Gloucester, Mass., in describing the topsail schooners employed in the Labrador 
fisheries, said: ‘‘ Several of this class of vessels, belonging at Newburyport and Provincetown, resorted to Cape Ann, 
during the first half of the present century, to cure their fares of fish, which had been caught at Labrador. At first 
the favorite locality for curing was at Wheeler’s Point, on ’Squam River, but afterwards some of the schooners visited 
Gloucester Harbor for this purpose. The vessels generally arrived home from Labrador about September. A flake 
yard was hired, and the crew, who remained on board, ‘handled’ the fish and prepared them for market. The time 
necessary for the proper curing of a Labrador trip was usually about five to six weeks.” It would seem from this 
that, as a rule, the fish were not dried any before reaching Gloucester. 

The crews of the vessels, according to Mr. Sayward, were hired. 
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also off North Cape, Prince Edward Island. We didn’t get more than two-thirds of a cargo 
of fish when it was time to come home. We came home, notwithstanding the fact that there were 
some 40 hogsheads of salt not used. 

‘In 1825 I shipped on the schooner President. This schooner measured 84 tons and carried 
160 hogsheads of salt. This and the previous year we used mackerel exclusively for bait, and had 
no trouble in catching as many as we wanted. The mackerel were caught with ‘jigs,’ the offal 
which was thrown from the decks being sufficient to keep the fish at the surface. We used the 
spawn of codfish as toll-bait with which to keep the mackerel at the surface. We fished, for the 
inost part, on Bank Bradley and at the North Cape of Prince Edward Island and along the west’ 
shore from Escumenac Point to Point Miscou. We used up all our salt. We wet all our salt and 
came home, arriving the latter part of September.” 

During the last thirty years the cod-seine has been used on the coast of Labrador, especially 
by vessels from Newburyport. Fishing with the seine is thus described by Mr. W. A. Wilcox: 
“A small boat is first sent to look over the ground, a water telescope being used—this being a small 
box 8 by 10 inches square, with a glass bottom. By the use of the water telescope the cod school 
may be seen moving through the water. When the fish are discovered the seine is set around 
them ; the length of the seine is usually about 100 fathoms; its depth, 55 to 75 feet, the mesh 
ranging from 34 to 44 inches. From 2,000 to 12,000 codfish have been taken at a haul. Herring 
are also often taken in nets and salted; these are brought home as part of the cargo. These are 
caught near Bradore and Assizes Harbor.” 


6. FORMER IMPORTANCE OF THE LABRADOR FISHERY. 


Mr. Wilcox writes: “Since 1875 only one Newburyport firm has been engaged in the Labrador 
fishery. This same firm has prosecuted this fishery for over thirty-five years, with from one to 
four vessels each year; and, until within the last five years, not one unprofitable trip was made.” 

The Labrador fishery is still extensively prosecuted by British Provincial fishermen. We quote 
from Professor Hind the following description of the status of the Northern Labrador fishery in 
1876: 

“About 400 fishing craft, from 18 to 90 tons burden, are supposed to have passed Cape Har- 
rison this season. Taking the average of the entire fleet, they carried each eight men, three 
fishing boats, and one shore boat. Out of the 3,200 hands we may assume that 2,400 were actually 
engaged in fishing. The estimated catch was 60 quintals per man, or in the aggregate 144,000 
quintals. This work was accomplished in an average aggregate of twenty-four fishing days, and 
to a large extent with the jigger, that is, without the use of bait. The average weight of the fish 
is about 3 pounds fresh. Allowing one hundred and thirty fish to the quintal the number taken 
would be about eighteen millions, the number wounded and lost about four and a half millions, 
although some fishermen consider that one fish out of three is wounded by the jigger and lost 
when the fish are very numerous. 

“During the gale of the 11th and 12th of September there lay next to us in Indian Harbor, 
off Hamilton Inlet, a small craft of 30 tons burden, just arrived from off Nain. She had been 
fishing about the islands near the Missionary station, in latitude 56° 40’, about 600 miles north- 
west of Saint John’s, and in three weeks had taken 300 quintals. Her complement consisted 
of six men and two fishing boats. She arrived, like all the fishing fleet this year, too late to take 
alvantage of the season. The cod had ‘struck in’ many days before she commenced fishing. Had 
she arrived a fortnight earlier she might easily have taken 80 quintals to the man in place of 50, 


ry 
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but she had used all her salt, and the crew were satisfied with the result. Her fishing days were 
eighteen in number, excluding Sundays, which are always observed by fishermen on this coast. 

“Another craft, also lying alongside and hailing from Notre Dame Bay, was of 60 tons burden, 
her complement twelve men and four boats. She reached the islands off Hopedale (latitude 55° 27’) 
on the 22d of July, fished for six weeks, and took 700 quintals of fish, or about 60 quintals per 
man. She takes her green fish direct to Notre Dame Bay to make there. No fish are made or 
cured on this shore, as yet, north of Long Island Tickle, some 25 miles northwest of Cape Harrison. 

“Hitherto on the Northern Labrador coast the jigger, as already stated, has been almost 
exclusively used; it is only lately that launce have been tried as bait, and with marked success. 
But it is well known that only the smaller sized cod come into shallow water, the larger fish 
remaining to feed on the banks outside and in deeper water. Very few attempts have been made 
to fish on the Labrador Banks, but when tried, I have been assured by trustworthy persons that 
large fish have always been taken with bait. 

“ Larger boats than those used about the islands are required for this kind of fishing ; indeed, 
a totally different organization and equipment will be necessary for the Northern Labrador bank 
fishery, which appears destined to become, under proper encouragement and management, the 
fishery of the future.” 

The Gloucester Telegraph of March 19, 1842, says: 

“In 1807 four vessels fitted out at Newburyport for the Labrador cod fishery. ‘These were the 
first vessels from the United States that made their fares in Esquimaux Bay.” 

Lorenzo Sabine, in his report on the American fisheries, published in 1852, gives the following 
account of the Labrador fishery as carried on at that time: 

“The first American vessel which was fitted for the Labrador fishery sailed from Newburyport 
towards the close of the last century. The business, once undertaken, was pursued with great 
energy, and several hundred vessels were engaged in it annually previous to the war of 1812. A 
voyage to Labrador, unlike a trip to the Banks of Newfoundland, is not without pleasant incidents 
even to landsmen. The coast is frequented for a distance of 10 or 12 degrees of latitude. It 
has been preferred to any other on account of its security, and a general certainty of affording a 
supply of fish. Arriving in some harbor early in June, an American vessel is moored, and remains 
quietly at anchor until a full ‘fare’ has been obtained, or until the departure of the fish requires 
the master to seek another inlet. The fishing is done entirely in boats, and the number usually 
employed is one for about thirty tons of the vessel’s register. Here, under the management of an 
experienced and skilful master, everything may be rendered systematic and regular. As soon as 
the vessel has been secured by the necessary anchors, her sails and light rigging are stowed away, 
her decks cleared, her boats fitted, and a day or two spent in fowling and sailing, under color of 
exploring the surrounding waters and fixing upon proper stations for the boats, and the master 
announces to his crew that they must try their luck with the hook and line. Each boat has now 
assigned to it a skipper or master and one man. At the time designated the master departs with 
his boats, to test the qualities of his men and to mark out for them a course for their future 
procedure. 

“The love of power, So common to our race, is exemplified even here, since the skippers of 
these boats, though commanding each but a single man, often assume airs and exercise authority 
which are at once ridiculous and tyrannical; while their ingenuity in explaining the causes of a 
bad day’s work, really occasioned by idleness, or by time spent in shooting sea-birds, frequeutly 
puts the patience and the risibility of the master to a severe trial. If fish are plenty, and not too 
distant from the vessel, the boats are expected, in good weather, to catch two loads in a day. 
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Their return, if laden, is the signal for the dressing-crew, who are left on board, to begin a series 
of operations which, when completed, leave the fish in the form in which the consumer buys them. 
Trom the dressing-table the fish are thrown down the hatchway to the salter, who commences the 
process of curing by salting and placing them in layers in the bottom of the vessel. If the master 
intends to remain on the coast until his fish are ready for market, they are commonly taken on 
shore as soon as caught, and there dressed, salted, and dried before being conveyed to the vessel. 
lf, on the contrary, it is his intention to dry them at home, as is now the common practice, the 
salter’s duty is the last that is performed aboard. The bait used in the Labrador fishery is a small 
fish called capelan. This small but useful fish seldom remains on the fishing ground for more than 
six weeks in a season; a time which is long enough for securing a full supply, and which an 
experienced and energetic master does not often allow to pass away without one. The average 
produce of this fishery may be estimated at about 10 quintals to every ton of the vessels employed 
in it, though the best masters are dissatisfied when they fail to catch a fourth or fifth more,”* 

Concerning the Labrador cod fishery from Newburyport, Mr. John G. Plummer writes us as 
follows: ‘Capt. Charles Sandborn says that he went first in 1833, and there were then about 
eighteen or twenty large vessels. One was a ship of 360 tons. They went down to Salmon River, 
anchored in the river, and went down alung the shore in boats and caught most of the cod with 
nets or seines. They used those seines that were knit flat and gathered at the sides, so as to have 
them bag some, and when they could not take all the fish in the boats they used to buoy up the 
lead-line and leave the fish in the nets until they returned for them. Sometimes they used large 
bags made of nets, which they would fill with fish and anchor them until the boats could return 
for them. The vessels carried fine-mesh nets in which to catch capelan for bait. 

“The voyage.usually lasted about three months. The fish were dried at home and the cost 
of drying, one-twelfth, was paid in shares. They were packed in drums and shipped to the West 
Indies, to Bilboa, Spain, and up the Straits. 

“The vessels employed were not very high cost, and were fitted at low rates. -They had a 
codfish bounty from the Government, and so made good voyages, but after a while the Government 
cut off the bounty, and the cost of vessels and expense of fitting, including wages, increased so 
that there was no money in it. One after another the vessels were withdrawn, until November, 
1881, not one is left. Last year there was one vessel, and this year none. 

“The cod that were dried here in Newburyport and packed in drums brought the best price 
in the West Indies of any in the world. They were not very salt and were thoroughly dry, so as 
to stand the heat. 

“Fishermen all say that even now, with good large vessels, and with little assistance from 
the Government, they could compete with the French and English fishermen and make it pay ; 
but where the French get a good bounty from the Government and we get none, and the cost of 
fitting is higher than in France, it is impossible to make the fishing pay. These small Labrador 
fish have to be shipped to the same market as the English and French fish. 

“Our vessels carried mostly men and boys and taught them to be sailors. Some of these were 
in our Navy during the war, and one or two in the Kearsarge when she sunk the Alabama; about 
twenty of them, I think, were in the Navy. 

“We used to have great times here when the vessels came in from Labrador. All the men 
and boys we could scare up were employed in washing, hauling, drying, and packing the fish, and 


shipping them to market. The oil was shipped mostly to Philadelphia, and the vessels oa 
brought back coal, corn, sugar, and molasses. 


* American Fisheries, pp. 170,171. 
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“The first American vessel to engage in the Labrador cod fishery sailed from Newburyport 
about the year 1794, and from that time until the year 1879 there was scarcely a year when one 
or more Newburyport vessels*have not visited the Labrador coast. In 1806 this fleet numbered 
45 sail; in 1817, 65 sail; in 1860, 60 sail; in 1874, 2 sail; in 1876, 2 sail; in 1879, none; in 1880, 
one vessel. 

‘“‘Captain Sandborn thinks there were not more than twenty or twenty-five Newburyport 
vessels that engaged in the Labrador fishery when it was at its zenith, but I thought there 
were more than that number. I can’t tell of any cause for their leaving off except what Captain 
Sandborn says, that if Government would help us as other Governments help the fishermen we 
could beat them out of their boots.” 

In 1858 a vessel from Northern New York participated in the cod fishery on the coast of Labrador. 
This was the schooner Charlotte, of Rochester, Captain Farnham, which fitted out in that city in 
1858, and proceeding down the Saint Lawrence River and through the canals made hardly a reason- 
ably successful voyage, returning home in September. On the 2d of September she entered in the 
Rochester custom-house with the following cargo, consigned to A. Wilder, esq.: 6,000 pounds 
of codfish, 34 barrels of salmon, 2 barrels of halibut, 4 barrel of sounds and tongues, 300 pounds of 
trout, 24 seal-skins. 

Contemporary newspaper paragraphs stated that the Charlotte obtained 90,000 pounds of ced- 
fish and a large quantity of salmon and seal-skins. An examination of the custom-house records, 
made by Mr. W. T. Hornaday, shows that the cargo was small. It is, however, a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that a vessel from this locality should have attempted to engage in the sea fisheries. 


7. CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF THE LABRADOR AND GULF FISHERIES. 


The causes of the decline of the Labrador and the Gulf fishery are not thoroughly understood. 
There appears to be no scarcity of fish in those regions. Two reasons for the abandonment of these 
grounds by American vessels are mentioned, (1) the demand in American markets for larger 
fish than can be found on the Labrador coast, the exportation of salt codfish, for which small fish 
were formerly preferred, having fallen into the hands of the British Provinces and Norway; (2) the 
introduction of trawling upon the off-shore grounds, which has been accompanied by improvements 
in the fishing vessels, the capture of larger fish, and in an increase of skill and daring on the part 
of our fishermen, so that it is now unnecessary for our fleet to go so far from home, or engage in 
voyages where the vessels lie in harbor while fishing, since fares of higher-priced fish can be readily 
obtained on the banks lying off the coast. 


8. WINTER FISHING BY GLOUCESTER VESSELS ON THE WEST COAST OF NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. 


This fishery, though of no great importance, deserves mention. It is so different from the 
summer fishery, which has just. been described, that it seems more appropriate to make reference 
to it in a separate paragraph. In the winter of 1861 and 1862 four vessels fitted out and started on 
a cod fishing trip for the west coast of Newfoundland. One of these, the Ocean Traveller, was lost 
on the passage. The others resorted to Bonne Bay and the Bay of Islands, but were not very suc- 
cessful. Other vessels have since that time made occasional trips in the winter to the same locali- 
ties, but on account of the extreme severity of the weather at that season, the results have rarely 
been favorable. 
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9. EARLY LABRADOR FISHERIES FROM PORTS IN MAINE. 


During the first half of the present century, writes R. E. Harll, the Labrador fisheries were 
extensively prosecuted from the towns of Westport and Booth Bay. 

The first vessel engaging in the business of which we get any trace was the schooner Ruby, 
115 tons (old measurement), Capt. James Sennett, of Harpswell. The vessel was sent from North 
Booth Bay about 1817, and was joined the next year by the schooner Union, 84 tons, Capt. Timothy 
Kemp, from the same place. The next season (1819) there were two other vessels, the Dennis, 78 
tons, from North Booth Bay, and one from Westport. 

These vessels continued yearly to visit Labrador, but it seems that they were about the only 
ones from this section to engage in the business for some years. They fished in and about the 
Straits of Belle Isle and frequently farther north, to Cape Harrison, starting about the 10th of 
June and returning by the middle or last of September. 

The fish were generally very light salted, only 8 bushels being used to 10 quintals. The 
vessels got full trips and frequently took a part of their fish out and spread them on the rocks to 
partially dry them and thus lighten the vessel and save salt. They always brought full fares of 
from 1,000 to 1,500 quintals, but the fish were small and brought a low price. Mr. Timothy Hodg- 
don, an old man who was interested in curing at that time, is authority for the statement that in 
those days no large fish were ever taken by these vessels, and that when thoroughly dried it took 
one hundred and thirty in number to make a quintal. After being cured they were invariably 
sold to Boston parties for exportation to Bilboa, and came to be known as “ Bilboa fish.” 

The business in later years began to grow, and about 1840 East Booth Bay began sending ves- 
sels, while Westport sent a larger fleet. Mr. Daniel Cameron, of Southport, thinks that in 1844 
Westport and East Booth Bay each sent four vessels, while North Booth Bay had a like number. 
This seemed about the height of the business, and soon after it began to decline, so that by 
1850 almost no vessels were sent, but through William T. Maddocks, we learn that his father sent 
the Osprey as late as 1856 from Southport. 

The vessels averaged about 100 tons, the extremes being 45 and 140 (old measurement), carried 
yawl boats at first and always remained in the harbors while the men were fishing. The crew 
were divided up into a dressing and fishing gang, the former remaining on board and dressing 
the catch of the others. They were provided with small drag-seines and caught their bait each 
morning before the fishing began. They used capelin wholly, which were always found in great 
abundance in the shoal waters along the shore. The crews fished in shoal water and usnally very 
near the vessel, fished at the halves, counting their fish as they were thrown aboard the vessel, 
and generally averaged about $140 to $160 per man for the trip. 

The fishing was always good, and we get no record of a vessel from this section returning 
without a full fare, neither can we learn of either a man or vessel being lost. But, notwithstanding 
the abundance of fish, they were so small that they brought even less than those classed as small 
from other localities, and the firms were driven out of the business. 

The following additional statements concerning this fishery are made by Capt. A. P. Hodgdon: 

While fishing in the vicinity of Partridge Harbor in 1844 or 1845 the crew of the schooner 
Dennis, Captain Hodgdon, caught 1,100. quintals in fourteen days. The fish came in great num- 
bers after the capelin, and frequently the water would be filled with them for acres at the surface, 
where they would make a good deal of noise splashing about in chasing their prey. They only 
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remained a few days, and when they struck the fishermen had to work pretty hard to get their trip 
before the fish left. 

During the height of the season, fifteen to twenty-five days, the men would “turn out a little 
after 2 in the morning and fish until about 11 at night.” They used what they called “set lines,” 
which were merely hand-lines tied to the side of the boat and reaching to the bottom; and “jigs” 
for fishing near the surface, made on something the same principle of the mackerel jigs. While 
fishing at the bottom with “set lines” they frequently caught large cod, but with the jigs they 
often got the small ones as fast as they could haul them, and had an arrangement for slatting them 
from the hook to save time. 

Among the first vessels to go to Labrador was the schooner Angler, Capt. Thomas Pinkham, 
belonging to Wiscasset, while the smallest one that ever went from this section was the schooner 
Frederick Reed, of East Booth Bay, being only 45 tons, old measurement. 

Most of the fishing towns in Eastern Maine engaged in the Labrador fisheries to a greater or 
less extent during the early part of the present century. The fishermen of Vinal Haven (one of 
the Fox Islands) began to visit Labrador about 1805. They did not pursue this fishery with much 
regularity, sending two or three vessels some seasons, and perhaps none for several years in suc- 
cession. No vessels went after 1840. Lamoine, Maine, sent two vessels, 65 and 67 tons respect- 
ively, to Labrador in 1850, but has never at any other time engaged in the cod fishery of that 
locality. 

Capt. J. S. Mayo, of Tremont, Maine, says that the Labrador cod fishery was pursued by the 
fishermen of Mount Desert and the adjacent islands as early as the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. The fishery prospered until 1839, after which time it declined and was finally abandoned about 
1845. The reasons that induced the fishermen of Mount Desert to give up this branch of the fishery 
were (1) the shortness of the season, (2) the uncertainty of obtaining bait, without a full supply of 
which it was impossible to procure a fare of codfish, and (3) the small size of the fish taken and 
consequent low market value of the same. 

The fleet belonging at Southwest Harbor and Cranberry Islands that fished on the Labrador 
coast in 1839 numbered eight schooners, namely: the Brainard of 78 tons, Temperance of 56 tons, 
(from Cranberry Islands); Four Sisters of 35 tons, Bannister, 68 tons, Eratus, 46 tons, James, 70 
tons, Sea Serpent, 75 tons, and Leo of. 56 tons, (from Southwest Harbor), the total tonnage em- 
ployed being 484 tons, old measurement. These vessels were usually engaged in the Magdalen 
herring-fishery in the spring; making one trip for herring before starting for the Labrador coast. 

According to Capt. E. B. Stanley, of Cranberry Islands, the Labrador cod fishery revived 
somewhat after 1845, and in 1857 three schooners owned at Cranberry Islands engaged in bringing 
home a total of 2,100 quintals of codfish. 

The fishery was kept up by two or three vessels until 1862, since which time no one at Mount 
Desert has engaged in it. 

Mr. W. E. Hadlock states that the first vessel which went to Labrador from the Cranberry 
Islands was a schooner of about 40 tons, under command of Capt. Samuel Hadlock. This trip was 
made in 1810. The fish were cured at Cranberry Island, after which they were loaded on board 
of the same vessel that had caught them, and carried to Spain. 

The schooner Starlight, of Cranberry Island, made a cod fishing trip in 1862 to Bellesimore 
Bank, off the coast of Labrador. She secured a good fare of large fish, but the prospects were not 
sufficiently encouraging for her or others to engage in the same fishery afterwards. 
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3.—THE BANK TRAWL-LINE COD FISHERY. 


By G. BRown GooDE and J. W. CoLLins. 


As has already been stated in the chapter on the Bank cod hand-line fishery, an extensive 
industry has for several centuries been prosecuted on the Grand Bank of Newfoundland and 
neighboring off-shore banks, the principal object of which has been the capture of cod, though of 
late years a considerable quantity of halibut has been taken incidentally by the same fishermen. 
Except in the George’s cod fishery, the practice of hand-lining from the deck of the vessel, which 
was formerly the only method, has been discontinued almost entirely within the last twenty-five 
or thirty years, though a number of vessels are still fitted with hand-lines and dories. A very 
large majority, however, of all the vessels fishing on the off-shore Banks use trawl-lines, these 
being exclusively employed by the French fishermen and almost exclusively by the Canadian 
fishermen. 

The American trawl-fishery is so recent in its origin but little can be said about its history, 
and this chapter will be devoted to a discussion of the methods in use at the present time which 
are essentially the same as those introduced when trawling first became customary. 


1. THE FISHING GROUNDS. 


The American trawlers frequent all the off-shore banks as well as those in the Gulf of Saint 
Lawrence. The most important fishing ground is of course the Grand Bank of Newfoundland. 
This great shoal throughout its entire extent is an excellent fishing ground for cod, though in 
some seasons there are limited areas which are more or less barren. The gully called “Whale 
Deep,” having a muddy bottom, is never resorted to. The trawling vessels ply their lines over a 
larger area than the hand-liners, which, for a greater part of the year, congregate in the shoaler 
waters in the vicinity of the Virgin Rocks. From April to June the best trawling is usually 
obtained on the southern part of the Bank, between the parallels of 43 and 45. From July to 
October the fish are distributed over a much larger area, and ees is carried on from latitude 44 
to the extreme northern limits of the Bank. 

In July and August a favorite locatity for the feowienr’ is that portion of the Bank lying east 
of the Virgin Rocks, a distance of 15 to 45 miles, and known as the “eastern shoal water.” The 
portion of the Bank lying between the parallels 44 and 45.20 is a favorite fishing ground for cod 
at all seasons from April to October. 

Next in importance to the Grand Bank, so far as the American fishermen are concerned, is the 
Western Bank, on which Gloucester vessels can be found in nearly every month of the year, and 
which in summer is resorted to by bankers from nearly every port. Large numbers of Canadian 
vessels fish here during the spring and summer months, but the French vessels are excluded by 
the provisions of the convention of 1818 from all grounds within 100 miles from the coast of Nova 
Scotia, and therefore are never seen on any of the fishing banks south or west of Banquereau, 
The Western Bank affords excellent fishing over its entire surface. 

Banquereau is also extensively resorted to by American, Canadian, and French vessels, though 
it is not so favorite a fishing place for the Gloucester trawlers as the Western Bank. Like the 
Grand Bank fishery, that upon Banquerean is exclusively a spring and summer fishery. 

Saint Peter’s Bank is now almost abandoned to the French, though it was formerly a favorite 
spot for the American trawlers, especially those of Gloucester. 
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Green Bank, until very recently, has not been resorted to for cod, but the influence of the 
halibut trawlers has carried the Gloucester trawlers thither, and it has proved to be an excellent 
ground for cod as well as halibut. The former ignorance concerning this Bank is accounted for by 
the fact of its proximity to Saint Peter’s and Grand Bank, which were so well known to be good 
that the fishermen had no disposition to leave them in search of uncertain luck elsewhere. 

The other off-shore Banks frequented by trawlers are La Have Bank and La Have Ridges, 
Brown’s Bank, Roseway Bank, and banks in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, especially that about 
Cape North, for spring fishing. All these banks, however, are of slight importance to the trawl 
fishery in comparison with those previously mentioned. 

Except upon the fishing ground off Cape North, cod trawls are rarely set at a depth exceeding 
60 or 70 fathoms, the common depth being from 25 to 45 fathoms on all the banks. At Cape North 
trawls are set at depths of from 75 to 110 fathoms. 

The general character of the trawling grounds is more fully discussed in Section IJ, on fishing 
grounds. 


2, THE FISHERMEN. 


Trawling for cod is carried on from Gloucester, Provincetown, Beverly, Hingham, and a few 
other places in Massachusetts, and from several ports in Maine. 

The crews are made up somewhat differently from those in other branches of the fishery. It 
is true that Gloucester vessels fishing on the Western Bank carry picked crews which will compare 
favorably with those in any other branches. Vessels going from Gloucester, Provincetown, and 
elsewhere on long trips to the Grand Bank carry a considerable number of inexperienced men— 
young men trained up in the shore fisheries of the British Provinces and Maine, who have not yet 
learned the routine of the vessel, and who can be hired at a low price. In setting the trawls two 
men go out in each cory, one of whom, the ‘skipper of the dory,” must be an experienced fisher- 
man, while the other, the “bowman,” needs only to possess courage and endurance and to be a 
good boatman. In fitting out vessels from Gloucester four or five men, who are sharesmen in the 
voyage, often get the vessel ready and take her down to the Canadian coast, where at some of the 
ports they hire the remainder of their crew. 

The trawling fleet has now become the training school for young fishermen, the introduction 
of the purse-seine in the mackerel fishery having broken up the practice of carrying a number of 
boys on each schooner. It is a feeling of old fishermen at Provincetown and elsewhere that the 
introduction of this element into the fishing crews has had the effect of lowering their former 
standard of intelligence and efficiency, the young men of fishing towns being unwilling to enter 
upon careers as fishermen in competition with others so much their inferiors in capacity and social 
position. This, however, is probably unavoidable, for the educated sons of the fishermen of the 
last generation would naturally feel little inclination to enter upon the laborious livelihood in which 
their fathers were engaged, even though they were not confronted by this particular objection. 

In the chapter on the characteristics of the fishermen will be found a fall discussion by Mr. H. 
L. Osborn of the routine life and the characteristics of the crew of a Gloucester trawling vessel, 
which may be regarded as fairly typical not only for this fishery, but for the other vessel fisheries 
of New England. 

3. THE VESSELS. 


The vessels used in the trawl fishery are of the largest class of fishing schooners, ranging from 
60 to 125 tons in register. There were in 1880 about 200 schooners in the American trawling fleet, 
one of them, which sailed from Beverly, being a three-master andt he largest of all. 
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The trawling vessel is usually one of the stanchest class of fishing schooners of the ordinary 
type, though there are a number of second-class vessels sent out from Provincetown, Beverly, and 
Plymouth, the summer voyage to the Grand Bank not being a very severe one. The Gloucester 
trawlers are all first-class vessels, being employed, when not trawling for cod, in some branch of 
the winter fishery, such as the Newfoundland herring trade, or in fishing for haddock or halibut. 

In their general rig the trawling vessels have no peculiarities to distinguish them from those 
in the haddock and halibut fleets. 

The arrangement of the deck is very similar to that described elsewhere in the discussion of 
the halibut schooners, the checker-boards, the bait-boards, and the manner of stowing cables and 
dories being essentially the same. A few Gloucester trawlers carry a gurry-pen, placed forward 
of the house, in the same manner as that described in connection with the George’s schooner. This 
is used for the storage of the spare gear and to give more room for cutting up the bait. The anchors 
are precisely the same as those carried by other fishing vessels. The cables are of the same size 
as those carried by the halibut fishermen, but shorter, their usual length being 200 or 250 fathoms. 
The dories are the same size as those. carried by the halibut fishermen. Vessels from other ports 
do not generally carry such large cables and anchors as are taken by the Gloucester schooners. 

The trawler carries on its deck from three to five “liver butts,” which are ordinary molasses 
hogsheads, with a capacity of 130 to 175 gallons. Three or four of them are stowed together in 
chocks and lashed to ring-bolts in the deck, just forward of the house, and with their ends toward 
it. Others are sometimes carried, stowed on their bilges in front of the main hatch, or standing 
upright, lashed to the fore or main rigging. These butts remain in these positions during the 
voyage, and are filled up with livers through the scuttle-holes in the tops, the water being drawn 
off from time to time through the “spile-holes,” bored in the heads or in the staves near the 
bottom. The scuttle-holes are covered with canvas or boards to keep out the water. 

The splitting tables and dressing tubs, which are used when the vessels are dressing fish on 
the fishing grounds, will be described hereafter. 

The interior fitting of a trawler is somewhat peculiar. As a rule these vessels carry no ballast, 
the quantity of salt, provisions, and water carried for a bank trip being sufficiently heavy to serve 
. in its place until the vessels begin to fill up with fish. The greater portion of the hold is occupied 
by salt-pens, which are built of single boards nailed to stanchions and extending along the sides 
of the vessel, beginning at either side of the bait-pen, in the after part of the hold, and extending 
forward nearly to the store-room, which occupies the forward part of the hold. 

Amidships, between the after hatch and main hatch, the hold is completely filled with salt- 
pens; these are called the ‘‘midship pens,” in distinction from the ethers which are known as 
“wing-pens.” Under each hatch is a clear space called the slaughter-house. The forward slaugh- 
ter-house, or that under the main hatch, is used in salting and kenching the first fish before the 
pens begin to empty, while that under the after hatch serves as a storage for spare gear and also 
as a passage-way. The pens, which vary from 12 to 18 according to the size of the vessel, hold 
from 15 to 25 hogsheads of salt each, the aggregate capacity varying from 180 to 300 hogsheads. 

The bait-pen is built forward of the cabin bulkhead and between this and the after hatch. It 
is 9 or 10 feet wide and 10 or 12 feet long, holding about 60 barrels of bait in addition to the ice 
necessary for its preservation. The bottom of the pen is raised about a foot above the keelson, 
and it has a center partition by which it is divided into two sections. This is necessary in order 
that one pen may be kept closed and protected trom the air while the bait is being used from the 
other. The bait-pen is built double, the boards breaking seams to prevent the passage of air, and 
in the forward bulkhead it has a door on either side of the partition opening into the after side of 
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the slanghter-house. The sills of these doors are about two feet above the bottom ofthe pen. When 
the bait is being iced and stored the door openings are gradually filled up by boards sliding into 
grooves to prevent the fish from falling out, and after the bin is entirely full the door, which is 
not hinged, is secured in its place by means of a horizontal bar. 

The store-room or forehold is connected with the forecastle by a door and is used as in other 
vessels for fresh water and provisions, and also by the cook for a pantry. 

As fast as the salt-pens are emptied they are knocked down; the space they occupied is filled 
up with salted fish, so that when the fare of the vessel is completed the hold is entirely clear, with 
the exception of the store-rooms and bait-pens, and is filled with fish, and even the latter are also 
often filled with fish. 

The supply of water for a trawler is much less than for a hand-liner, since the latter rarely 
visits any harbor after they have once reached the Bank until the voyage is completed. The 
trawler seldom carries more than 30 barrels, while the hand-liner carries from 60 to 120. 


4, APPARATUS AND METHODS OF FISHING. 
THE APPARATUS. 


EQUIPMENT OF DORY.—The cod trawl-line is described in detail in another section of this 
report under the heading ‘Apparatus of the fisheries.” 

Each vessel carries from 4 to 6 dories, which are in the main equipped as in the halibut fish- 
ery, though with some slight differences. One of these dories ready to leave the vessel is fitted 
with the following articles: 

1. Painter, 5 fathoms of 2-inch manila rope. 2. Stern becket, 3 feet of 2-inch rope. 3. Stern 
painter, 3 fathoms of buoy-line. 4. Two pairs of 9-foot ash oars. 6. Wooden scoop for bailing. 
6. Gob-stick, 2 feét long. 7. Gaff in wooden handle, 24 feet long. 8. Single-score trawl roller. 
9. Two pairs woolen nippers. 10. Plug with becket and line. 11. Four thwart lashings, each 3 
feet long, of buoy-line. 12. Rubber boot-heel bumper on stem. 13. Leather on forward ends of 
dory ribband strakes. 14. Dory knife, 54-inch pointed blade. 15. Brass dory compass in wooden 
box (compasses are not always carried). 16. Four to six tubs of trawl. Each tub of trawl is rigged 
in the following manner: Ground-line of 114 25 fathom skeins of 18-pound tarred cotton line, 300 
No. 14 cod-hooks (center-draught eyed), 53 feet apart, on ground line, gangings 3 feet long, of 
6-pound tarred cotton line. 17. One buoy, rigged with staff, swivels, and black ball. 18. One 
buoy, rigged with staff, swivels, and small flag. 19. Two buoy-lines. 20. Two 16-pound anchors, 
served in ring and part of stock with spun yarn and strap bent into ring. 21. One and a half 
dozen thole-pins. 4 

The tackle for hoisting the dories on deck is like that used on haljbut schooners, rather than 
those used in the hand-line cod fishery. 

Bart.—In the early part of the season the vessels trawling on the Western Bank bait with 
frozen herring, generally that brought from Grand Manan and Newfoundland, and later in the year 
use herring and mackerel which they obtain in the various ports of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. Mackerel are sometimes obtained from seining vessels encountered on the passage to the 
Bank. Vessels going to the Grand Bank in April usually carry a few barrels of salted clams, but 
rely chiefly upon herring obtained at Newfoundland in spring and capelin in June and the early 
part of J uly, and squid, which are used for the remainder of the season, are obtained also at New- 
foundland. Not infrequently a full supply of squid can be obtained on the Bank by the crew of 
a vessel. From 150 to 200 barrels of bait are required by an ordinary banker for a season’s work ; 
sometimes the quantity is as great as from 300 to 350 barrels. 
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In the course of a season on the Grand Bank the vessels are accustomed to visit the Provincial 
ports three or four times for bait, and sometimes much more frequently. These baiting trips 
occupy, according to circumstances, from four days to three weeks, oceasioning great loss of time 
and more or less demoralization among the fishermen. One of the greatest needs of this fishery 
is the invention of some method by which the necessary supply of bait can be obtained by the 
bankers without interruptions of this kind. The salt which it is necessary to carry occupies so 
large a part of the vessel’s hold that there is no room for the great bulk of fresh bait which is 
required for catching a full fare of fish. A still greater difficulty is found in the impossibility of 
keeping bait fresh longer than from twelve to twenty-one days. 

The vessels frequenting the Western Bank also make three or four baiting trips, though 
occasionally, when fish are very plenty, the vessel is partially filled up at one baiting, and it is 
found more profitable to carry in the fare while it is green and weighs heavy than to get a new 
supply of bait and return to the Bank for an additional catch of fish. 

The method of icing bait on a “salt trip” is as follows: When bait has been secured, the ice 
is removed from the pens and taken on deck. Four or five men, with fish-forks, pick the ice up 
fine in hogshead tubs, putting in a cake of 100 to 200 pounds at a time. Others of the crew are 
engaged in passing the baskets of herring and fine ice to those who are icing the bait. There are 
generally two men in the hold, one in the bait-pen and another at the hatchway. A layer of ice 
is first put upon the floor of the pen, after which a thin layer of herring, then another layer of ice, 
and so on, until the pen is nearly full. The whole is covered by a quantity of ice varying from six 
inches to a foot in thickness, according to the season, the pen to be opened last having the largest 
quantity. 

MODE OF FISHING.—The Western Bank trawlers, as has already been implied, leave home in 
February and March, and continue fishing until October, making on an average five or six trips a 
year, while the Grand Bankers, leaving home in April, as a rule return home in August or Sep- 
tember, having made one trip. The schooners of a smaller class fill up and return home sooner. 
Occasionally a vessel makes two trips to the Grand Bank, but this practice is not so common as 
in past years. The fish are now found to be scarce on the Grand Bank after the first of Septem- 
ber, and there is often much difficulty in procuring squid for bait. Within the past year or two 
fish have been scarce on the Western Bank in the fall months, and the trips among the Western 
Bankers have been less. 

The routine on a trawling vessel is very different from that on a vessel fishing with hand-lines, 
for the fermer never “ goes to housekeeping” in the old-fashioned way. The mainsail is never 
unbent and stowed away, but is simply furled up whenever the riding-sail is hoisted. Years ago, 
when the trawlers rarely went to Newfoundland for bait, and depended on “shack fishing,” or 
baiting with birds and refuse fish which they obtained while lying at anchor, they were accus- 
tomed to remain for a long time in one berth, as do the hand-liners now, and then they sometimes 
. unbent their mainsails, but this custom was abandoned about 1870. Life on a trawler is much less 
regular and monotonous than on a hand-liner. The crew of the hand-liner rests on Sunday; that 
of a trawler seldom or never. The trawl fishermen work with all their might—frequently day and 
night— until their bait is used up, and then weigh their anchors and are off for port, where they 
have an opportunity for rest and change of scene. 

The day’s work begins with breakfast, which is served at daylight or before, the first gang 
being called out at 3 or half-past 3 in the morning in mid-summer. As soon as they can see, the 
fishermen start out to haul their trawls, which have been set all night. From four to six dories are 
rowed out from the vessel in different directions toward the outer ends of the trawl-lines unless the 
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fog is so dense that there is no probability of finding their outer buoys, in which case they com- 
mence at the inner ends and haul outward. Fishermen, however, become so expert in rowing 
through the fog that they often succeed in finding the outer buoys when it is impossible to see 
more than one-eighth of a mile through the fog. A row from 2 to 3 miles brings the dory to its des- 
tination, and the line is hauled in the manner elsewhere described, the operation requiring from 
three to six hours. The length of time depends upon the strength of wind and current, the number 
of fish on the hooks, and the dexterity of the fishermen. Sometimes the boat has to carry five or 
six loads of fish to the vessel during the process of hauling a whole trawl. When it is necessary 
to leave a trawl which has been partially hauled the anchor is kept in the boat and the end of trawl- 
line is fastened to the buoy with the black ball and left swinging free in the tide. If the men are 
hauling from the inner end of the trawl the inner buoy is used for the same purpose. At the 
present time two or two and a half dory-loads from a string of trawl would be considered very fair 
fishing. A fair average dory-load of fish would weigh from 1,500 to 1,800 pounds, though in smooth 
water as much as 2,500 pounds might be carried. 

In using their trawl-lines the bankers, as a rule, pursue the method known as setting and 
hauling, though the process of under running is not unusual. The manner of setting is thus 
described by Capt. D. E. Collins: “One man sitting on the forward or midship thwart rows the 
dory, while the other, standing aft, first throws over the buoy and then pays out the buoy-line until 
he reaches the end which is fast to the anchor. He then lifts a ‘tub of trawl’ upon the thwart in 
front of him, and clearing the end makes it fast to the anchor. He then throws out the anchor 
and the trawl follows it, hook after hook being thrown over the side of the dory, the thrower seizing 
each time the ground-line and heaving it out with a quick, nervous jerk. Considerable dexterity 
is required to set a cod-trawl without fouling the line or getting the hooks in the clothing or 
hands of the fishermen. When one tub is out the bottom end of its line is bent fast to the top 
end of the next tub and the empty tub put aside, and so it goes on until the end of the last line 
is reached. This is bent to the anchor, the anchor is thrown overboard, the buoy-line paid out, 
and last of all the buoy is thrown over: this, if the outer buoy, has a ‘black ball’ on it. Owing 
to the small size of the hooks and baits the men are obliged to bait the hooks bare-handed, and in 
cold, weather they suffer severely.” 

The same expert describes the method of hauling the trawl]: “A ‘patent roller, similar to that 
used in the halibut fishery, is attached to the gunwale of the dory 3 or 4 feet from the stem, the 
iron shank being shipped in a hole in a cleat which is fastened to the inside of the gunwale. This 
apparatus is used to aid in hauling the trawl-line, which passes over it, and the new method is a 
decided improvement over the old in pulling the line over the side of the boat. While hauling the 
‘first buoy-line’ the positions of the men are the same as when hauling a halibut trawl, one stand- 
ing forward and the other aft. When, however, the anchor has been lifted and the trawl cast off 
from it, the after man shifts his position farther forward so as to stand just behind the man that 
hauls. Placing his tub on the thwart in front of him he coils in it the trawl, ‘slatting’ (or jerking) 
the fish off behind. Such as do not come off with a ‘slat’ he unhooks by using the ‘gob-stick.’” 
At the end of the process of hauling, the trawl-line has been coiled in the tubs to be carried on 
board the vessel to be rebaited.” 

When fish can be caught, both at night and during the day, and the weather is suitable, two 
sets are usually made each day. It frequently happens, however, especially on the Grand Bank 
and in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, that but few fish can be caught in the daytime. In such cases 
the trawls are set only once in the twenty-four hours, being put out about sundown and hauled 
the following morning. Owing to this peculiarity of the cod which frequent the Grand Bank, 
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the fishermen have of late years come to use much longer trawls than formerly, finding it to be 
more profitable to set long strings of gear, and make but one set a day, instead of two, as was 
formerly the custom. 

On some of the banks where fishing can be carried on with equal success both night and day, 
and where there is not too strong a current and comparatively shoal water, the fishermen find it 
to their advantage to underrun their trawls, instead of hauling and setting. Captain Collins, 
above quoted, says: “Underrunning codfish ‘trawls differs entirely from hauling, insomuch, that, 
although the same results are obtained, the trawl is not hauled into the dory, but across her, coming 
in one side and going out over the other, the fish being taken off and the hooks baited as the line 
passes over the boat. The advantages of underrunning are: First, a larger amount of gear can be 
handled, or the same trawl more frequently—for instance, a trawl can be underrun three times a 
day easier than it can be hauled and set twice; second, it requires only one-half the rowing, as it 
is all baited and set when it is left, and the pull out and back, incident to setting atrawl, is dispened 
- with; third, it being always in the water, it has more time to fish. Cases have often occurred, 
where there was good fishing, that the men would keep on underrunning, and getting a load of cod 
each time, until fish enough for the day had been taken, which was sometimes as many as 75 or 
80 tubs; the fourth reason is that the dories are not ‘cluttered up’ with gear, but have more room 
to put fish in. Trawls cannot be underrun very well where there is much tide in more than 40 
fathoms, and are not often set for that purpose, excepting where cod are abundant.” 

The different methods of setting trawls for underrunring are described in another section of 
this report. 

Each dory’s crew has a station around the house for baiting their trawls which corresponds to 
the berth they set their gear in—for instance, a dory’s crew who set their trawls ahead of the vessel 
bait on the forward end of the house, those who set lines on the starboard bow or beam bait on 
the forward end of the starboard side of the house, and so on. These stations are secured by lot, 
the crews belonging to the dories on each side of the vessel drawing their respective berths for 
setting trawls as well as for their positions for baiting. Plank are secured to the sides and ends of 
the house to protect it from being injured by the knives with which the bait is cut. When the 
order is given to ‘“‘bait up,” one man from each dory goes in the hold and fills a basket with her- 
ring, squid, mackerel, or whatever kind of bait they are using, and reaches this to his dorymate, 
who empties the lot on top of the house in the berth where they stand to bait their trawls. As 
soon as the bait is cut up (a herring making from five to eight pieces) each man begins on a tub of 
trawl. The trawl is turned out onto the house near the edge, the tub set on deck (occasionally on 
the house), and as fast as the hooks are baited the line is coiled in the tub, considerable care being 
taken in placing the hooks around the edge of the tub so that they will not foul when the trawl 
is being set. Only one piece of bait is put on a hook. The operation of baiting is very quickly 
and dexterously performed, an expert being able to bait five hundred hooks in three-quarters of 
an hour or less. 

The operation of baiting consumes from an hour and a half to two hours, and is always deferred 
until after the fish are dressed and salted, unless the men are in haste to make a second set of the 
lines. 

To dress the fish requires from half an hour to fifteen or twenty hours, depending, of course, 
upon the quantity of fish taken, which may vary from one to one hundred tubs. Each tub contains 
from 600 to 800 pounds of round fish, which, when salted and kenched, would weigh from 200 to 300 
pounds. When there is a large catch the men are obliged to work all day and nearly all night. 
From 1870 to 1874, when squid were very abundant on the Grand Bank, there were instances where 
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vessels caught more than a hundred tubs of cod in a single day’s fishing, and in several cases such 
fishing continued for several days. The schooner Ben: Perley Poore, of Gloucester, in one season 
found fish so abundant that the men were kept constantly at work night and day for several days 
in succession, until the vessel was entirely filled up. When the crew were heaving up the anchor 
some of the men were so fatigued that they fell asleep with their hands on the windlass-brakes. 
On an ordinary long trip to the Grand Bank a day’s catch is likely to vary from one to forty tubs 
of fish. The vessel seldom fills up from one anchorage, even if it does not go into port to bait. 
Sometimes they do not change more than five or six times, and sometimes more than fifty times, as 
they work after the fish. 

The trawl-fishermen, of course, are subjected to the same inconveniences of fog and squalls 
which have been alluded to in the chapter on the hand-line fishery. On foggy days horns are fre- 
quently blown while the dories are out, in order that they may be kept infarmed of the position of 
the vessel. The danger of loss is very much greater, however, than in the case of the hand-liners, 
because of the longer distance which the traw]-line fishermen go from their vessels in thick weather. 
But when a dory is hauling from the outer end of the trawl-line the danger of going astray is not 
so great, since the fishermen gradually draw nearer to the schooner, and they are assisted by the 
trend of the line, by which the direction of the vessel is indicated. 

“The man who ventures on a trip in a ‘trawler,” writes Mr. George H. Procter, “finds little 
of the ‘pleasing content’ described by the early voyager. For him at least there is little of romance 
in ‘the apostles’ own calling.’ Life on the Banks he finds a constant round of drudgery so long as 
he is able to make his daily rounds. He must rise early and work late in order to visit his trawls, 
remove his fish, rebait and reset the lines, and take care of the day’s catch. Tossed on the waves 
in his frail dory, at greater or less distance from his vessel, he is subject to perils unknown to the 
fisherman of the olden time. His frail boat rides like a shell upon the surface of the sea, but in 
experienced hands no description of small sea craft is safer. Yet a moment of carelessness or inat- 
tention or a-slight miscalculation may cost him his life. And a greater foe than carelessness lies 
in wait for its prey. The stealthy fog enwraps him in its folds, blinds his vision, cuts off all marks 
to guide his course, and leaves him afloat on a measureless void. Instances are on record of many 
a wearisome trip, of days and nights without food or water, spent in weary labor at the oars, at 
last to find succor from some chance vessel or by reaching a distant port; and imagination revolts 
from the contemplation of the hardships experienced, the hopes awakened and dispelled, and the 
torturing fate of the many ‘lost in the fog,’ of «whose trying experiences nothing is ever known.”* 

Each dory being manned by two fishermen, only the captain and the cook ordinarily remain 
on board. ‘ 

The dories have usually all returned from their morning’s task by 9 or 10 o’clock, but when 
fish are scarce they are back much earlier. If the vessel is setting its trawls only once a day, as 
is at present the ordinary practice on the Grand Bank, the dories do not go out again until near 
sundown, when an hour and a half or two hours’ work is sufficient for the laying out of the lines 
for the night. When the weather is rough the task is a much longer one. Capt. D. E. Collins, in 
his journal of April 9, 1879, writes: “We had 19 tubs of large fish to-day, and with such a good 
prospect we feel like making extra efforts; so, although there was a smart breeze of wind, we hove 
out the dories, and the men started to set at4p.m. It was rough enough, and some of those who 
set to leeward had all they could do to get back to the vessel. To pull alight dory nearly two 
miles against a fresh breeze and a short choppy head Sea is not child’s play, for the utmost strength 
of two men is barely sufficient to force her to windward, and though the pull continues for hours 


* Gloucester and its Fisheries, 1876, pp. 57, 58. 
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before the vessel is reached, every stroke of the oars must be as strong as the one which preceded, 
or the boat goes astern instead of ahead.” 

On the Western Bank, where two sets are generally made daily, and on the Grand Bank, 
when this is done, the dories make their second trip in the forenoon and haul in the middle of the 
afternoon. =~ 


5. THE CARE OF THE FISH. 


The manner of dressing the fish is essentially the same as that practiced on the George’s-men 
and the dory hand-liners. It is graphically described in the journal of Capt. D. E. Collins: 

“First premising that a ‘deck of fish’ means the fish that are on the deck at one time, a good 
catch being spoken of as a good deck, I will proceed to explain how a deck of fish is dressed down 
and salted. " 

“Generally we ‘rig up’ two gangs on deck, though on special occasions we may have three. 
A splitting-table is put up on each side of the vessel abaft the main rigging and held in its place 
by shipping one of its ends on a cleat or a pair of pins in the rail, while the other is kept in posi- 
tion by a board brace placed against the bottom of the waist. By this arrangement the tables can 
be put up or taken down in afew moments. In rough weather they are stowed away to keep them 
from being washed overboard. The dressing-tubs, which are halves of large molasses hogsheads, 
are placed near the splitting-tables, abaft the one upon the starboard side and forward of that upon 
the port. A tub partly filled with water is placed at the end of each splitting-table, and into this 
the fish fall as they come from the knife. When there are two gangs, the crew is divided up so 
that there shall be three men in the hold, and three men—the header, gutter, and splitter—in each 
dress-gang, and four idlers, whose duty it is to pitch the fish along and fill the tubs and also to pitch 
the fish out of the washing-tubs into the hold. When there are three gangs, as is the case when 
there is a good deck of fish, there is but one idler, who is, notwithstanding his name, the busiest 
man of the crew. Of the three men in the hold two are salters and one, who is called the ‘devil,’ 
has for his duty the filling of the salt basket and the passing of salt baskets and fish, if necessary, 
to the salters. P 

“The tubs being filled, the header seizes with his left hand a fish by its nose, and hauling it 
along so that the back of its neck lies across the edge of the tub, proceeds to head it. One quick 
downward cut for the throat, a rip down the belly, a quick motion of the knife on either side of the 
head, unjointing the bones, and a “yank” of the left hand, and the head is detached and thrown 
overboard. The gutter grabs the fish by the nape with his left hand, removes the liver, which he 
puts in a basket standing by his side, and throws the guts overboard, passing the fish at the same 
time to the splitter. On Provincetown vessels and on those of some other ports the head is broken 
off by the gutter. The splitter, working at the splitting-table, cuts out the backbone and lets the 
fish fall into the washing-tub. 

“In salting the fish we make the first kench across the forward part of the hold next to the 
water barrels. Some vessels have a bulkhead, against which they salt the first fish. The kench is 
built four or five feet wide fore and aft and wider at the bottom than at the top. Some salters 
take the salt from the baskets and scatter it over the fish with their bare hands, but the majority 
of them prefer to save their hands by using a scoop. 

“No part of the work on a ‘salt trip’ requires so much care and judgment as the salting. The 
salters must have a perfect knowledge of how to test the strength of the salt, know at a glance 
just how much each fish requires and on what part the most is needed. Otherwise the fish either 
come out ‘slack’ and strong-smelling for want of salt, or ‘dry as a chip’ from oversalting. 
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“As fast as the salt is used out of the pens these are knocked down and additional kenches 
formed, and so on to the end. When the fish settle, which they always do, they are ‘packed up’ 
by removing a portion from the after kenches and packing them on the top of those which are 
forward until the latter extend up to the deck. After this process has been two or three times 
repeated the settling does not amount to much.” 

At the present time codfish-roe is never saved by the Bank fishermen, but all the livers are 
carefully preserved in the “liver butts,” already described. As the oil begins to make its appear- 
ance at the top of the cask, or “makes out,” as the fishermen describe it, it is dipped out into 
water barrels and stowed away in the hold. Sixty barrels of liver yield from 20 to 24 barrels of 
oil. The livers are fattest in midsummer and have least oil in winter. 

The sounds are occasionally saved by the cook, and, less frequently, the tongues, and these 
are the perquisites of the person who saves them. On some of the Western Bank trips, when hake 
are abundant, the cook’s profits from the saving of sounds often amount to as much as his share 
of the voyage. 

The manner of discharging the cargo of a banker is somewhat different from that customary 
with other vessels and should be briefly referred to. The fish are first taken out upon the wharf 
and weighed. ‘They are then pitched into a tank of water, or very frequently into an old dory, 
which serves instead of a tank. Men standing around with brushes clean off the slime and dirt 
which remain upon the skin and flesh of the fish, and they are then thrown upon barrows and 
wheeled into the salting building, where they are either packed in kench for “ water-horseing” 
or resalted in butts. The process of curing is described elsewhere. 


6. THE FINANCIAL PROFITS OF THE TRAWL FISHERY. 


The statistics of the Bank fishery from Gloucester are discussed in Section II, Geographica! 
Review of the Fisheries, pages 155, 156, and several examples of large fares are noticed, which 
show the profits sometimés realized in this fishery. 

The following statement shows the result and the manner of settling the proceeds of a trawling 
trip on the schooner Victor, of Gloucester, sailed July 12 and returned October 13, 1879: 

® 


71,200 pounds large cod, at 2 cents ......---- --. 20+ cece ee cece cone cee eee cece en eee eee $1, 424 00 
7,440 pounds small cod, at 1 cent ..-.-. 2... 2-2. cence cece en cee ee nee e ee meee cenecees 74 40 
280 pounds halibut... 2. 2-22. eee eee ween cee nee cece ee cone nee cee eee cece ee cece tone 3 50 
Oil Old Dy Captain sa:5.ci00: cincs ccisearcsccenee sud seceen saceerceseacecetiemseasia siticiwcs 27 20 
Livers landed in Gloucester . ....-. 0-2. 002 ssene cence ceccee nec Sateen smeehajascen sete 20 00 
1,549 10 

Stock charges .-.. 2.00. cece cece cone see cee cece cee ewe cnc nee ane cane au ecee eens woes eee 236 57 
1,312 53 

One-half to vessel ...-.. 2. 02020. cece ee cee cece nee eet e cree eee cates teens nec nee 656 26 
656 27 

One-half of one per cent. for widows’ and orphans’ fund ... 2... .2..--- 2-2 eee eee wane ne 3 28 
652 99 

General charges ....-. ---- .-- 220 seen cee ee cece ee ence ee cece eee wenn ener en cone eee 29 50 
Balance to crew and skipper ......--2- 0.2220 cane cece cee cee eee cone cnet cee cnee 623 49 


This amount, $623.49, was shared among the crew and skipper, the twelve receiving $51.96 
per man. In addition to his share as one of the crew, the skipper received 4 per cent. of the net 
stock, $1,312.53, or $52.50. 
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Under the head of stock charges are included the following items: 


Baitiand 166s o2a02-s.04 ccscctocaceess tee aed ees busuacacincs Veen owas seed ventecesecwenees, $234 15 
Customs fees . 2222. 2. nee n een ne cee cree eens cnc eee cee ens cece nee cece cece cone nnen 2 42 

236 57 

The general charges include: 

Water and extra provisions. ...22. ..ce. cnn. cone cone cee ce re we ceen tem ees enee conn cece $16 00 
NippPers) 2 o6is-vsincies one cee: ciccivedinn wate demewcoumecesoesme a sjeie semmicnnin<isrecckieawniaemeniie's 7 00 
Sawing w00d..... 0% ccscesseccies Seed sews scenes eaeiscnc sanie gee cee eeeseeeesiorce ance 1 50 
MediCiN6 2.2 ooo. oon ewes sarccieieeincise sees wae Seed sein Seen Seek ee sesemenenesionne seine 3 00 
Millie wea: emits oacsuscowe oe eaadlvotwins ta pienwicswei cceep Weewine sepeedaseiees esos Sone cie ots 2 00 

29 50 


7. HISTORY OF TRAWLING. 


STATEMENT oF Capt. N. BE. ATWOOD.—It is said that in early days a treaty between England 
and France forbade French vessels from anchoring on the Grand Bank, and in those days trawling 
was, of course, an impossibility. The American vessels fishing on the Banks were in constant 
terror of the great French ships as they drifted hither and thither over the fishing grounds. At 
the time of Captain Atwood’s first visit to the Grand Bank they were in the habit of setting 
trawls from their shallops as at the present day. As early as 1843 Captain Atwood set trawls for 
halibut in Massachusetts Bay. Before that he had been in the habit of putting two or three hooks 
on the rode-line of his dory, close to his anchor, and would occasionally catch a fish or two when 
he pulled in the anchor. As early as 1843 he was accustomed to set a regular trawl-line 60 fathoms 
long, with snoods 4 or 5 feet in length, placed 4 or 5 fathoms apart. About 1845 the schooner 
Oneco, Charles Aspley, a Welshman, master, went to the Grand Bank fitted out for trawling like 
the French vessels. She made only about 5,000 fish, 150 quintals. When he had made a miss it 
stilled the Provincetown fishermen on the subject of trawling. So they said nothing more about 
this kind of fishing. 

About 1851 or 1852 an old Irishman down at Swampscott bought an old dory and went to 
work rigging a trawl as he had been accustomed to do in the old country. The Swampscott fish- 
ermen laughed at him and the idea that he could catch any. fish with his clumsy trawl; but when 
he went out they soon changed their tune, for he could catch two fish to their one. They then 
fitted out trawls for themselves and went fishing with them, and thought it was nice. They soon 
encountered another difficulty, however, for an entirely new class of fishermen, mostly Irish, were 
called in, and their monopoly of the Boston market was destroyed. A great many Irishmen began 
trawling, and they soon began to build little vessels, such as they had on their own coast. The 
first one they got was a little boat called the Moby Dick, and they made money like shells. These 
Irish boats rapidly increased in number, and they had the St. Patrick and the St. Mary, and the 
Daniel O’Connell and the Maid of Erin; and in 1857 there were seventy-five Irish boats tending 
Boston market. The Swampscott fishermen began to be alarmed, and petitioned the legislature 
for laws forbidding the use of trawl-lines; but they had leave to withdraw their petition. 

In 1858 another petition was sent in by the Swampscott people, begging that trawling should 
be forbidden within three miles of the shore. They thought if this could be passed the small fish- 
ermen would be driven out of the business. Their petition was again refused. Captain Atwood’s 
account of this occasion is interesting as a matter of history, and particularly so, as it fixes the 
time at which trawling became common at Provincetown. In 1856 the captain was at home 
engaged in manufatturing cod-liver oil, and his brother, Capt. John Atwood, with three others, 
entered into partnership for the purpose of buying the winter shore catch of fish, to send them to 
Boston market. Captain Atwood consented to become the fifth partner and to be on duty at Cen- 
tral Wharf. That fall he was elected to the State legislature, and was obliged to furnish a substi- 
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tute at the wharf. This year trawls were just coming into general use, and an unusually large 
quantity of haddock were caught. The enterprise was, however, fairly successful. He paid his 
substitute $90, and made $90 in addition as his share of the winter’s work. The following year 
trawls were used by every one, and haddock, which had formerly been as valuable as cod, were so 
abundant that the company was nearly swamped. Their agreement with the fishermen was that 
both cod and haddock should be paid for at the rate of $1.25 a hundred-weight. This year had- 
dock brought only 374 cents a hundred-weight at Boston, and, though cod were worth $2.25, the 
venture was a losing one, and the captain had to pay $90 back to the firm in addition to the $90 
which he paid to his substitute. me 

It was at this time that the second petition from the Swampscott people was brought up in 
the Massachusetts legislature, and was referred to the committee of fisheries, of which Captain 
Atwood was the chairman. The committee voted “that the petitioners should have leave to with- 
draw;” but the bill was brought up by the Hon. Caleb Cushing, of Newburyport, who made an 
eloquent speech on the floor of the house in favor of the petition, stating that he had been told 
that the custom of trawling was rapidly exterminating the haddock, and from present appearances 
they would soon be as scarce as salmon, and that be was told that even at that time poor people 
could not afford to eat them. When he got through, says the captain, most of the members were 
apparently deeply impressed, and those that loved haddock evidently thought that they had eaten 
their last one. Mr. Cushing closed by calling upon the chairman of the committee on fisheries, 
who, he understood, was a practical fisherman, to state his own experience in the matter. This was 
Captain Atwood’s first speech, but, though he felt somewhat diffident, he felt sure of his ground. 
He rose and said that it was nécessary for him to speak somewhat in detail, and began to recount 
the history of the haddock in Massachusetts Bay. He told how in the days of his boyhood they 
had been extremely scarce, so that not more than one haddock was taken to every three or four 
hundred cod; how they had increased gradually in numbers until at the present time they were 
swarming in the waters in the greatest abundance. The gentleman from Newburyport had stated 
that they would soon be as scarce as salmon, and that poor people even then could not afford to 
eat them, and had asked him for his practical experience in the matter. ‘‘I would state, Mr. 
Chairman, that I am one of a company of five fishermen in Provincetown who entered into 
partnership for the purpose of buying all the fish which should be brought to the shore this 
winter; that this very morning we received 4,000 pounds of haddock, for which we paid $1.25 
a hundred, and which we were obliged to sell for 374 cents; not 374 cents a pound, Mr. Chair- 
man, but 374 cents for a hundred pounds; and if any of the members will take the trouble to walk 
down by Commercial Wharf they may see women going back into the city with their arms full 
of haddock, the small fish, which are called unmarketable, for which they had paid not more than 
10 cents for all that they could carry. They might not be too plenty for the people, but they are 
too plenty for the dealer and too plenty for the fishermen.” The speaker’s time had now expired, 
but he was allowed by unanimous vote to continue his remarks; and at their close it was voted 
“that the Swampscott petitioners have leave to withdraw.” 

HISTORY OF TRAWLING IN THE VICINITY OF BATH, WISCASSET, AND BOOTH BAY DISTRICTS.— 
Mr. Daniel Cameron, of Southport, gives the following statements about the introduction of trawls 
into this section: 

“The first ever known of trawling here was a report brought from Cape Ann of Peter Sinclair 
using them on the schooner Anna as early as 1854 or 1855. He used them on the Cape shore and 
Banks for cod and halibut,-and was remarkably successful. In 1858 Booth Bay sent her first 
trawler, the schooner Albatross, Captain Farmer, belonging to N. McFarland. She went to the 
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Bay of Saint Lawrence and fished in from 15 to 30 fathoms around Bank Bradley and the Magdalen 
Islands, bringing home about 900 quintals of very large fish that brought a much higher price than 
large fish taken with hand-lines. The impression seemed to be at that time that trawl-fish were 
better than those caught in the old way. She kept on in the business and in 1860 was joined by 
the schooner Island Queen, Captain Orchard, belonging to Cameron and Orne, of Southport. 

«This method was new to the owners at the time and they were afraid to risk the whole chance 
of a trip, so they took a crew of Captain Cook and eight men, gave them material for two trawls, 
each 1,000 fathoms long, with No. 9 hooks, one fathom apart, and hand-lines for fishing in the 
usual way, They used manila six-thread line, about the size of the present buoy-line, for the 
ground-kine, and had buoys at intervals of 100 fathoms, so that if the line parted they might get 
it again. The boats taken were Hampton boats, 15 to 18 feet long, two men going in each. 

“They were also provided with a bait-mill to chop bait for tolling the mackerel, which were 
taken with hooks, to be used for bait, and with a string of eight herring nets, 40 yards each, to 
catch herring for the same purpose. They sailed about June 15, after she had made a trip to the 
Banks, for the Bay of Saint Lawrence, and began fishing in the vicinity of the Magdalens. She 
soon found the fish so plenty that the hand-line fishermen on board gave up their fishing and spent 
their time dressing the fish taken on the trawls and catching mackerel and herring for bait. The 
closer they came to shore, especially in the vicinity of Dead Man’s Island, the better, and fre- 
quently one end of the trawl came nearly to the land. The average depth was about 5 to 10 
fathoms. 

“ The fish taken were very large and averaged only ten to the quintal when dried. They saved 
nearly 30 quintals of small cod that were taken from the mouths of the large ones, i. ¢., the small 
ones would swallow the bait and get caught when a large one would bite at the small one and thus 
the large and small would come up on the same hook. The vessel returned after an absence of 
two and a half months, landing 750 quintals of large fish, averaging ten to the quintal, while other 
vessels fishing in the same locality required seventy to eighty fish to the quintal. 

“After curing, the fish were sold to Moses B. Nickerson, of Portland, at $4 per quintal, while 
other large fish were bringing only $3.25. They were resold to Crowell, of New York. The success 
of these vessels had a tendency to bring trawling into general use, and by 1862 most of the vessels 
of the section used them and continued to do so up to a late date. 

“But a reaction has taken place since the fisheries have been paying so poorly, and owners have 
refused to supply trawls for their Bankers owing to the extra expense and great loss of gear. For 
fully eight years the tendency has been to do away with them among Bankers, and in 1878 and 
1879 the same ideas are being advanced by the shore-fishermen, so that we now have but three 
Bankers using trawls, and an occasional shore-fisherman hand-lining from deck and claiming to 
make more money than the trawlers. 

“The price has also been affected so that instead of trawl-fish bringing more, as they did up to 
1876, we find the fresh-fish market at Booth Bay refusing to buy them, claiming that they will 
neither keep as well in ice, nor stand shipping as the hand-line fish do.” 

FRENCH METHODS OF TRAWLING IN 1843.—The Gloucester Telegraph, of October 18, 1843, 
has the following description of the French method of fishing with set lines or trawls on the Grand 
Bank: 

“French vessels, it appears, mostly anchor in latitude 44° N. and longitude 50°.20/ W., in 
about 45 fathoms water, veer 90 or 100 fathoms of cable, and prepare to catch codfish with two 
' inch lines of 3,000 fathoms long each. On these a small cork is placed at every 12 feet, and while 
metal hooks, baited with parts of small fish (by us called kiblings) [capelins are no doubt meant], 
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are alternately fastened by snoods of 3 feet long, 6 feet apart, and the whole neatly coiled in half- 
bushel baskets clear for running out. Half the number of baskets are then placed in a large, strong- 
built lug-sail boat on each side, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon; both make sail together at right 
angles from the vessel, and when the lines are all run out straight, sink them to within 5 feet of the 
bottom. 

[This is probably a mistake of the writer, since the ground-lines of the trawls were undoubtedly, 
as now, sunk to the bottom. ] 

“The crew having rested all night, they proceed again the next morning at daybreak to trip 
the sinker, and while hauling in lines, unhooking fish, &c., the men left on board heave in the other 
end with a winch. When in that manner 400 codfish are caught in a night, some are then employed 
in line-clearing, fish-beheading, splitting, salting, and stowing them away in layers across each other 
below; livers and refuse boiled to oil put in large casks on deck. Three months seems to be the 
average time employed, arriving early in June and departing again in October. 

“ As British fishermen are said to be continually holding lines in a perpendicular position over 
the side in all sorts of weather, for the same purpose, owners of vessels, we conceive, should give 
the above method some consideration.” 


8 REPORT ON A COD-TRAWLING TRIP TO GRAND BANK IN 1879. 
By HENRY L. OSBORN. 
a ITINERARY OF THE CRUISE. 


A BRIEF ITINERARY OF THE SUMMER TRIP.—We ran out of Gloucester harbor with a light 
northerly breeze at 3 o’clock on Saturday afternoon, July 12, 1879. As we rounded Eastern Point 
the wind died out and we lay in a flat calm until late at night. The following day, Sunday, was 
clear and pleasant. Land had sunken out of sight and we were moving very slowly east half 
south. Had it not been the Sabbath the men would have begun at once to rig their trawls, but, 
partly from respect to the day and partly using it as an excuse for not working, they did no 
manner of work. Early on Monday morning they all turned out, and after breakfast began work — 
on their gear, continuing it steadily all day and all the day following. By Wednesday they had, 
for the most part, finished this work. 

On Tuesday night we saw a light on shore and decided that it was Sambro Light, off Halifax. 
Ou Thursday morning, when I came on deck at half:past four, we had rounded Cape Canso and 
were standing toward Arichat. It was blowing strong and the air was full of mist, moreover it 
was very cold although it was the middle of summer, and I found heavy clothing and an “ oil-skin” 
suit very comfortable. ‘lhe treeless and barren hills seemed very inhospitable, and the few houses 
nestled under them here and there did not seem very cheerful to one who had but just come from 
the warm weather of New Jersey. A few miles off Arichat we put over a dory, and three or four 
men jumped into her and pulled ashore to visit their homes in the vicinity, fora day or two. With 
the rest of the crew we stood off for Guysborough, and, at about nine in the morning, dropped 
auchor off the village. 

We staid at Guysborough until the 20th, thus giving the remainder of the crew, except two 
Massachusetts fellows, a chance to visit their homes. On that evening we dropped anchor off 
Arichat. In the morning of the next day we picked up the rest of the crew, took ice for our bait, 
and, at about 2 or 3 o’clock p. m., made sail for Cape Broyle, Newfoundland. The wind was fair 
and strong and we flew over the water at the rate of 10 or 11 knots per hour. When I went 
below for the night the land was no longer in sight and we were tearing through the water. All 
day Tuesday we had the same strong and fair breeze and sailing became really enjoyable. On 
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Wednesday morning the skipper judged from his log that we must be nearing Cape Broyle, but 
the land was wrapped in a thick fog and he could not determine his position. In the middle of 
the forenoon the fog lifted and there lay Cape Broyle on our port quarter; we were just passing 
it. He at once put about and we were soon in the harbor, having made the run, something over 
400 miles, in forty hours. 

We remained at Cape Broyle till the 25th, during which time we filled the water barrels and 
purchased the first baiting of squid, then made sail for the Grand Bank to try our luck with the 
codfish. During this, the “first baiting,” the skipper kept continually on the move, making a 
new berth every day. The catch of fish was not large at any place and grew smaller every day as 
the bait became more and more injured by keeping. The latitudes and longitudes given in the 
following table of fish taken are those received from the skipper: 


Table of fish taken. 
FIRST BAITING. 
Station. | Date. | Latitude. | Longitude. | Night | Day 
4 o , | Tubs. | Tubs. 
July 27 46 39 50 37 Do | ecieemmieisl 
July 27 46 39 50 37 |.....--. 8 
July 28 46 43 50 34 Theres 
...| July 31 46 47 51 30 Tilecxewed 
| Ang. 1 46 46 50 07 a eee 
Ang. 2 47 02 49 53 8 |ceee ies 
Ang. 3 47 06 49 49 Bie sec. 
Aug. 4 46 50 49 33 (8 |-neeeeee 
Bes venentiacd Aug. 5 46 49 49 37 a eee 
eee Aug. 6 46 BL 49 49 oy ees 
eee Aug. 7 46 43 50 18 eee 


The weather during the first baiting was extremely unpleasant. At the very start the fishing 
was interrupted by a storm of wind that lasted three days and made the sea too rough to allow of 
the dories venturing out. After this the sea became more quict, but the noted Newfoundland 
fogs came down and were scarcely absent during the remainder of the baiting. The temperature 
was very agreeable. The thermometer did not at any time fall below 50°, averaged about 56°, 
and at times rose above 60°, The water did not vary much in temperature from the temperature 
of the air, averaging one or two degrees lower. A record of temperatures and the weather was 
kept; the observations are tabulated at the close of this introduction. . 

After making 11 sets and capturing 67 tubs, or about 23,000 pounds of split fish, the bait 
became exhausted, and we returned to the land for a fresh supply. We headed the vessel for 
Cape Spear, near Saint John’s, and “came to an anchor” in Freshwater Cove on August 9, a little 
after midday. This cove is just round South Head, the left promontory as one is entering Saint 
John’s harbor, and is so convenient to the city that the skippers often avoid the high harbor fees 
by anchoring in it and rowing into the city for business. A heavy ‘ easterly” was blowing, but 
the skipper determined to row into the city in spite of the heavy sea and attend to his business. 
From Saint John’s we went to Tor Bay, Carbonear, and King’s Cove in succession, in search of bait, 
but could not find any. At last we made our way into Open Hall, a very small fishing hamlet in 
Bonavista Bay, and, after lying there nearly a week, picked up a few squid and with them 
returned to the Banks. 

The second baiting was used in a single berth, latitude 45° 4’, longitude 50° 33’. At this 
place the fish bit well so long as our bait remained fresh. On the 30th of August a “breeze of 
wind” broke us adrift from our moorings and favored our immediate departure for land to obtain 
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a third supply of bait. Our luck during this baiting was fair; we captured 85 tubs of fish, or 
more than 28,000 pounds of dressed fish. The numbers taken on each day are shown in the 


following table: * 
SECOND BAITING. 


Station. Date. | Latitude. | Longitude. Tighe Day 

oj o « | Tubs. | Tubs. 
Usscecccavsiess Aug. 22 45 4 50 33 1B: laws sere sie 
11.....-.2-.06- Aug. 23 45 4 50 33 12 hesievinwes 
pt eee nee Aug, 24 45 4 50 33 ob et Beene 
Vscccuseesccind Aug. 25 45 4 50 33 1B fesewescie 
6) Caeeecerrcr Aug. 26 45 4 50 33 TS eee 
Viecandasicionae Aug. 27 45 4 50 33 12: [rcicsaesd 
Wiavascsiewesens Aug. 28 45 4 50 33 6 leasveaen 
Tse a Ang. 29 45 4 50 83 |.....22.[eeeeeeee 
p |) eee Ang. 30 45 4 5 33 2: lrseacaee 


The gale which had driven us from our moorings on the Bank, and with which we ran to Cape 
Broyle, raged over the Bank for five,days in so bad a storm that, as we afterward learned, it was 
impossible to do any fishing. We rode through this storm safely, anchored in Cape Broyle harbor, 
and on the 6th of September, finding no bait there, sailed for Bay of Bulls, hoping for better success 
in that place. None were to be had there, nor in the adjoining harbor of Witless Bay, though we 
staid three days. On Sunday and Monday nights the men varied the monotony of existence on a 
fishing schooner by attending a native dance. It was the most remarkable hop I ever attended, 
and is more fully described in another part of this report. From Bay of Bulls we coasted along- 
shore, putting in at Tor Bay, and, on finding no bait there, we stood out again, and finally, at nine 
in the evening, came to anchor in Portugal Cove, Conception Bay. Though it was dark when we 
anchored, the instinct of the Newfoundlander sent numbers of the natives on board at once, 
almost before our anchor had dropped, and we had purchased a good many squid before all hands 
turned in for the night. : 

We remained at “‘ Portugee Cove” until the 11th, then sailed away for the Bank again. On 
this, our third baiting, we did finely at first, and we were jubilant when seventeen tubs came on 
board on the first morning. During this baiting we made fifteen sets in twelve different berths, 
and captured in all one hundred and three tubs of fish. Our positions during this time and the 
catch from each set are given in the following table. 

THIRD BAITING. 


Station. Date. | Latitude. | Longitude. | Night | Da 
ou o » | Tubs. | Tubs. 
12s Sees Sept. 15 45 12 5100, 47 |... 
Doisweivexeewes Sept: 16: |esssssscessleeanes veeriece 6 2 
re Sept. 17 45 12 5044; 12 |e. 
Lasee sl egeesset Sept. 18 45 12 5042) 41 jo... 
Dbci cence: Sept. 19 45 12 5048) 0 |... 
Ubi esoctd Sept. 20 45 12 50 40 Bi Necesaned 
1B) scoeiacee ce. Sept. 21 45 12 50 38 TH sccvsan 
IT hscseaces Sept. 22 45 10 50 36 BF iccasecd 
AB cise Sept. 23 45 10 50 10 Br kechacexs 
99%; <vevevssees Sept. 24 45 18 50 25 |.....28. 1 
20s scvvetesense Sept. 25 45 10 50 25 an ene 
| ee een Sept. 27 45 07 50 00 Val heen! 
i ee Sept. 28 45 08 60 05 ri eee 
eer Sept. 20 fics n0e snrecs ayetasaieawate S lensnaany 
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The weather during the second baiting was quiet until, toward the last of August, we had 
perpetual fog, hardly a day passing when the sky was clear in every direction. The thermometer 
marked on the average in the vicinity of 60°, with a little lower reading for the temperature of the 
surface of the ocean. During September the weather was perfect; not only was the average tem- 
perature warmer, but the air was clear from fog during a large part of the time. The sun shone 
brightly all day and set in splendor, and during the nights the moon shone in almost cloudless 
skies. Once during the third baiting the wind rose to a gale, and though the trawls were all out 
the skipper did not think it prudent to risk going after them. Late in the day the sea went down 
a little, and the dories ventured out. The trawls were very much injured from the rough usage 
they had passed through, and more than half were entirely lost. I made thermometric observa- 
tions during this time, until a heavy lurch of the vessel threw down my thermometer and broke it, 
and during the third baiting barometric observations. A 

On the 29th of September the skipper gave the order to “give her the big mainsail.” The 
dories were all cleaned out and fastened securely in their places, the vessel was thoroughly 
scrubbed, and the vestiges of two months’ “ gurry” removed in as many hours. Then the course 
was laid for Saint Pierre, and away we sailed. On the 2d of October we called at Saint Pierre. 
During the afternoon of that day*we encountered a heavy gale between Saint Pierre and Scatari, 
the southeastern point of Cape Breton Island. At first we ran before the fierce gale, but finally 
were forced to “lie to;” we arrived at Arichat on the 4th. We ran to Guysborough the next 
morning for a short call, thence, on Monday, October 6, to Halifax. From Halifax we ran to 
Gloucester, and, delayed by dead calms when little more than 100 miles from home, finally worked 
in toward the land, made our way up the harbor, and anchored off the wharf belonging to the 
owners of the vessel on the morning of October 12. For convenience I have prepared the following 
condensed tabulated statement of the various movements of the vessels during the entire cruise: 


CALENDAR OF THE CRUISE. 


Date. Movements of vessel. 
July 12 to 17...-...----0----e- From Gloucester, Mass., to Guysborough, Nova Scotia. 
July 17 to 20........ Stay at Guysborough. 
July 20 to 21.....-.. ---| To Arichat, Cape Breton Island, and stay. 
July 21 to 23......... .-| Arichat to Cape Broyle, Newfoundland. 
July 23 to 25........ Stay at Cape Broyle. 
July 25 to 26 ...--.- Cape Broyle to Station 1, north 46° 39’, west 50° 37/, 
July 26 to August 7. First baiting. Anchored in various places on Banks. 
August 7 to 9.....-.---.------ To Saint John’s (Fresh-Water Cove), Newfoundland. 
August 9 to 11 Saint John's to Tor Bay, Newfoundland. 
August 11 to 13..-.........-.. ‘Lor Bay to'Carbonear, Newfoundland. 
August 13 to 14........- Beers Carbonear to King’s Cove, Newfoundland. 
August 14 to 20... ---| King’s Cove to Open Hall, Newfoundland, and stay. 
August 20 to 81..........----- Open Hall to latitude 45° 4’, longitude 50° 33’, and stay. Second baiting. 
August 31 to September 6-.... To Cape Broyle and stay. 
September 6 to 9......-....... Cape Broyle to Bay of Bulls, Newfoundland, and stay. 
September 9 to 11............- Bay of Bulls to Portugal Cove, Newfoundland, and stay. 
September 11 to 13............ Portugal Cove to Grand Banks, latitude 45° 12’, longitude 51°, 
September 13 to 29..........-. Third baiting. 
September 29 to October 2...-.. To Saint Pierre. 
October 2 to 4.........2...---- Saint Pierre to Arichat. 
October 4 to 6 To Guysborough from Arichat, and stay. 
October 6 to 8 Guysborough to Halifax. 
October 9 to 12........-...-.-. Halifax to Gloucester; arriving at Gloucester at 3 a.m. 
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a 
b. TABLE OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE DURING THE CRUISE, 
e Temperature. 
Date. Latitude. | Longitude. | Time. Meteorological remarks. 
Air. | Water. 
° ‘ ° t 
Daly We sdssnesacssoxeseccvpasesecsaes 42 87 70 06] 9.16a.m.} 65 64 | Fine; moderate breeze. 
BE dpe mecndn keen ctsackeuea 42 53 67 30| 4.80p.m 58 45 
WG osccmncnaciesediescaemyess apisas| seeuiewase ouuiselwaareaeaeseaad 12 m. 74 55 
QZ. wen cencccccmnenannecenarenaees 46 06 56 41/12 m. 53 43 
WB aciecsc sass ena cewaraen esse: aesees wewaseeesesereededns seeneead fc dceseeens 56 51 
A D6 gatenols sacewdacisacscseacees sendG [eosewesiewemens anWemencceciests 3.30 p.m. 55 50 
OT naman nnn nn een neneanannncenaee 46 43 50 37| 8 am. 50 50 
28 cus since ewamsenecsseceesses 46 43 50 34|12 m. 55 50 
QD secaseica ccs eactueccsb cess memesien 46 43 50 34/ 6 p.m. 53 61 
30.....- eewebwlh toe mmedlvicane ees 46 43 50 34] 3 p.m. 66 54 
Ble cuinccugeteueenbeneweesesian: 46 47 51 30! 7 p.m.| 55 53 | Cloudy; fog tn p.m. 
Aste Licesasccscrenwsredewasenyassees 46 46 BY OT occu nepoxncia 54 52 
Dc cenenen enn me scannecencnene 47 02 49 53| 4 p.m. 59 53 
i nsiceiesaavesceeeeees sweety 47 06 49 49; 9 am.| 59 63 | Fog. 
Du sdcksaaueasewaniueecy ch deenecs 47 06 49. 49| 3 p.m. | 555) ‘62 Do. 
Be A sade cea shimc ngewe: oesueae 46 50 49 33| 9 om.| 57 52 Do. 
P eeara Seeior Nee arenG  eeneder 46 60 49 33| 3 pm.| 56 | %4_ | Thick fog. 
Bis aps soba entree einastare et 46 49 49 37| 9 am.| 625] s4@| Fos 
Srcccauckitetiuee eae swaeuistee 46 49 49 37| 3 p.m.| 57 56 Do. 
Orccasae waciuacs dose wsicnccanedse 46 51 49 49} 9 am. 63 60 
(ere rer een 46 51 49 49) 3 p.m. 63 57 
date ctcntdesiteooes eetsessecags 46 48 50 13|/ 9 am.| 60 60 | Stiff breeze; cloudy. 
uc ieesastnencdon sac seants te aees 46 43 50 13) 3 pm.| 55 52 | Rain; stiff breeze. 
Boe ckte sso sopeceem beet aeenerwen setae scacte am eamtences 9 am.| 56 54,5 | Cloudy; stiff breeze. 
Becsencnsecescewceece gene csetees| Le cenen ees ans |sameamaraces 3 PeMs |ewexxesslccesexs 
Pee 45 04 60 33) 3 p.m. 56}... s eee 
OF ss a scaisjaceineainie seeceneeseeed 45 04 50 33! 9 am. 63 59 Fog; moderate breeze. 
Ob seniccie ieee daicenee's oineeslesteses se 45 04 50 33] 3 p.m. |........|...---.- Clear; light breeze, WSW. 
BLE ween taremnncen da teeny 45 04 50 33/ 9 am.| 62 59 | Fog; light breeze, SW. 
DB coed saa uavield oe scasamveacestsSe 45 04 50 33] 3 pm. |......--[........ 
26) ceevieereexevecenresecencssene 45 04 50 33} 9 am, ]........ 63 Fog. 
Dui J danas oo venice ecownosietessca 45 04 50 33| 3 p.m. |........ 58 | Clondy. 
Bs seeGue dace Gabtiumeanccsacee nee 45 04 50 33] 9 am. 56 58 Clear; light breeze, NE. 
OT ino hoe Seidisiariye vitenins areca emtate aie te 45 04 50 33] 3 pm. 54 57 Clear; wind, NE. 
OB jaye oncisiottea/aiere nstae eg wieln tals carasiaiora 45 04 50 33; 9 am. 62 57 Clear and pleasant; light breeze, E. by N. 
DB. ane neee een en nennecsensenee 45 04 50 33) 3 p.m 65 59 Clear and pleasant; light breeze, E. 
1! a EEE OSCE TES ITY . 45 04 50 33] 9 am. 55 57.5 | Clear; stiff breeze, NE. 
Deceas epi enisae.o4 eandaceninwes 45 04 |: 50 33/ 3 p.m. 57 59 | Rain; rough sea; blowing SE. 
(BO (iersia aici ioraretrnsrarslcceibiais cremate sieiciajais 45 04 50 33/ 9 am. 64 59 Clearing; fog; light breeze, SE. 
BO san ceea cra tcdamcdetacesiod cee sine: 45 04 50 33] 3 p.m. 63 59.5 | Thick fog; mist; wind, SW. 
Bl cacninsc nana os ociaai aman soe eae cease laaecew eecemns 9 am. 56 55 Clear; light breeze, SW. 
2 “ Temperature. 
Date. Latitude. | Longitude. Time. Baromet Meteorological remarks. 
Air. | Water. 
= - 
o ‘ oO ‘ 
September 15 «cause ccsewslusnecaaceoe aes} cauwaaxesewies 9a.m.| 60 65 29.78 | Fog; wind light, ESE. 
AB case mcarstaice cal) sacieloonisissioae| ecwsccigican verte 3p.m.; 56.5 BG 6:5 | erararard a iecesare eis 
WE. seiceoesisicioen| Soereasintnees leweeadeeuecaas 9a.m.} 58 58 29,60 | Fog; wind light, SE. 
14 apleweeiurdl dae, daisies msl Semis capes S eile’ 3p.m. | 60 60 29. 60 Do. 
Bieta? os: 45 12|* 51 00 9a.m.| 65 60. 5 29.98 | Light,fog; wind light, SE. 
IB sic ccccccone 45 12 51 00 3p.m. | 63 60 29, 94 Do. 
WG a cweicieccece! 45 12 51 00 9a.m.| 64 60 29.95 | Clear; wind stiff, W. 
16 ....-....-.. 45 12 51 00 3p.m.| 65 GE sl ererpwieeisissters Save Do. 
AT cectoseotes 45 12 50 44 9a.m.| 66 62. 5 29.90 | Cloudy; strong breeze, SW. 
UT ccassenenvas 45 12 50 44 3p.m. | 68 61.5 29.90 | Clear; strong breeze, SW. 
1B ceccneesace 45 12 50 42 9am. } 71 63 29, 82 | Clear; heavy breeze, SW. 
18 .......----- 45 12 50 42 Bp.m.| 64 62 29.85 | Clear; light breeze, W. 
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b. TABLE OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE DURING THE CRUISE—Continued. 
Temperature. 
Date. Latitude. | Longitude. Time. Bar t Meteorological remarks. 
Air. | Water. 
° ‘ 
50 42 9a.m.} 64 61 29.96 | Clear; light breeze, S. 
60 42 3p.m.| 61 61 29.94 | Fog; light breeze, S. 
50 40 9a.m. | 62 62 29.92 | Fog and rain; light breeze, 8S. 
50 40 3p.m. | 64 62 29.86 | Cloudy; light breeze, ESE. 
50 38 9am.} 63.5 61.5 29.85 | Thin fog; strong breeze, NW. 
50 38 3p.m.| 60 62 29.96 | Clear; moderate breeze, NW. 
50 36 9a.m.} 60+ |........ 29.96 | Clear; stiff breeze, NE. 
50 36 3 p.m. 29. 96 Do. 
50 10 9am. 29. 96 Do. 
50 10 Bp.m. | 60+? }.....-.. 29.94 | Cloudy; stiff breeze, SE. 
50 25 9a.m. | 55+47 |.-...--. 29.86 |. Fog; moderate breeze, SE. 
50 25 3p.m. | 6047 |...-..-. 29.80 | Fog; light breeze, S. 
50 25 9a.m.| 60% |....-.-. 29.68 | Fog; light breeze, W. 
50 25 3p.m. | 60? 7 29. 64 | Clear; stiff breeze, SW. 
50 25 9a.m. | 55-47 |.......-. 29, 86 | Cloudy; heavy gale, N. 
50 25 3p.m. | 60-47 |.-...... 29,90 | Cloudy ; heavy blow, N. by E. 
50 00 9a.m. | 5547 |...-.... 29.98 | Charming weather; light breeze, SE. 
®50 00 Bp.m. | 60+9 |........ 30.18 Do. 
50 05 9am. | 654% |........ 30. 18 Do. 
50 05 3p.m. | 70+7 |........ 30. 06 Do. 
scueeweeieees Q9a,m. | 65+7 |........ 30.00 | Fine; moderate breeze, N. 


c. NATURAL HISTORY OF THE FISH. 


GENERAL APPHARANCE.—TI did not notice that the Grand Bank cod presented any peculiar- 
ities in appearance. In point of size they averaged larger than specimens I saw taken inshore 
by the people in the various harbors of Newfoundland. I had no means of determining the weight 
of fresh specimens, but took numerous measurements of specimens brought on board the vessel. 
A few of these maximum, minimum, and average sizes are as follows: 


Table of measurements (in inches). 


. Tip of snout; 
Tip of snout! 
to, end of Bort Bepeiest Tip ofenont 
middle can- i 0 Vent 
supra-occip- 
al rays. P’ ital P 
31 q. 144 143 
254 6. 124 uu 
24. .6 124 12 
41 -10 21 20 
63 -16 35 28 


The average length of the fish brought on board the vessel was 45 inches; some were caught 
and rejected because too small to be worth bothering with. These were in some cases not much 
over one foot in length. In the various harbors of Newfoundland I saw the people curing fish not 
over a foot long, and they never caught any as large as the average Grand Bank fish. 

MIGRATION.—It is the opinion of the fishermen that the fish migrate at regular seasons. 
During October and later the catch of fish is very small. In December and January none are 
taken. Toward March those who go thus early to the Banks begin to take a few, and as the year 


advances the fishing steadily improves. 
the most southern and eastern edge of the Banks. 


Those who fish early in the year anchor their vessels on 
Later, as the year advances, the fishing fleet 


move further north and west, till finally in July most of the vessels are anchored in the neighbor- 
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hood of the Virgin Rocks, latitude 46° 27’, longitude 51° 6’. After this, as the year progresses, the 
vessels begin a movement back again towards the south and east, until at last those who have 
remained till November are again fishing on the very outer edge of the Bank. 

This movement of the vessels and the facts regarding the fish were furnished me by the skipper. 
I believe they are correct. It is perfectly plain that, if they are true, thére is a definite migration 
among the-cod of the Grand Bank. Early in the year, during the first of March or a little later, 
a large school of fish moves in from the deep ocean waters and comes over the southern edge of 
the Banks. This large school is followed by others which drive the first comers further to the 
north and west until the season reaches its height. These fish move over the Banks, feeding on 
the places that are rich in the proper forms of life to suit the conditions of their existence. Later 
in the year a movement toward the deep water is initiated and continues until finally the large 
schools disappear. ; 

To prove that the fish do migrate in this or im any other manner would require more observa- 
tions than I could make. The men believe that they migrate in this manner, and on it base their 
own movements. 

SCHOOL AND GURRY FISH.—The fishermen make a division among the fish, separating them 
into two groups called “‘school fish” and “gurry fish.” The schoob fish are supposed to move over 
the bottom in large schools seeking fresh feeding grounds as fast as food became scarce in any of 
the regions where they have been fishing. The fish we captured during the first and second bait- 
ings were of this sort. They presented a plump appearance, looking very vigorous and healthy. 
They were, moreover, in large numbers in any one spot, and could not all be “fished out” in a 

. single haul. The term gurry fish, on the other hand, seemed to be applied to the few stragglers 
who remained on the Bank after the larger schools had migrated. These had a thin and hungry 
look; their flesh was almost flabby. Nor did they kick about in such a lively manner when 
brought on board. It is supposed also that these fish will bite readily on gurry, or bait made from 
the ‘‘pea” and other intestines of the fish, and from this fact they have derived their name, while 
it is averred that the school fish will not take any bait save the very best. These gurry fish are 
thought by the men to be a body of stragglers which never leaves the Banks, but, instead of par- 
taking in the usual migration, remain in small and scattered numbers, picking up a scanty living 
on whatever they can obtain. 

As I have mentioned, in the paragraphs referring to bait, it is at present the habit to use only 
fresh bait until late in the year, when salt bait or gurry is used with some success. I saw this illus- 
trated during our trip. In places where the fish had been biting well they fell off suddenly on the 
introduction of salt bait and gurry. During the second baiting, fishing had been excellent. We 
had been taking daily an average of 12 tubs when our bait became greatly deteriorated. The skip- 
per then thought to try salt bait and gurry, and on the 30th day of August took only two tubs of fish. 
The same thing happened during the third baiting. These facts show that during the early season 
the fish are rather fastidious. I was told that later in the year, during October, they caught a few 
fish with gurry, and the skipper had with him 10,000 salted squid to be used at that time if he 
should remain so late. 

SPAWNING.—The fish did not appear to be spawning during auy of the time of my visit to 
the Grand Bank. The ovaries were usually quite small, having a length of not more than 5 or 
6 inches, as a rule, and, indeed, to find them so large as that was rare. The eggs were very imma- 
ture indeed. In one case did an ovary appegr that was large and more natural than any of the 
others, but in this one case only were the fish anywhere near the time of spawning. That spawn- 
ing at that time is infrequent I remember the better from the remarks of the men. When I inquired 
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for eggs in order to try eating some of them fried they replied that they never found the pea so late 
im the year. 

Foop.—The food of the cod is extremely various, and on accouut of this fact collectors have 
always paid much attention to an examination of their stomachs and been richly rewarded. The 
fish is liable to swallow almost anything that comes in its way, so that stories are by no means 
uncommon of jack-knives lost overboard returning to their owners again when the day’s catch of 
fish was dressed. Invertebrates of many sorts are a favorite food, and other species of fish are 
often eaten. Of fish I noted only two species among stomach contents; the lant, Ammodytes 
americanus, was very often found and seemed to be very much liked by the fish. One specimen of 
Cottus spinosus was also observed. Among thé invertebrates Hyas araneus was found in enor- 
mous numbers, from fifty to one hundred specimens being obtainable from almost every haul. 
Curiously the more common species of the genus H. coarctatus was not observed on the Bank 
by any of the crew. Numerous other crustaceans were also found. Among mollusks two or three 
species of Buccinum were found, Fusus ventricosus, Pecten islandicus, Siliqua costata, and sundry 
other species. Large numbers of Thyone elongata, sea urchins, and sea anemones also occurred 
frequently. 

KINDS oF BOTTOM.—The habit among the fish of frequenting certain kinds of bottom and 
keeping away from others seems quite well recognized among the fishermen. The fact is always 
kept in view by a skipper when he is about to anchor, and when he does not know from his chart 
or by experience the character of the bottom, he makes a sounding, and from the greased end of 
the lead draws his own conclusions. Should this lead him to infer a bottom of bright sand, and 
one almost destitute of invertebrate life, he would not come to anchor. If the indications led him to 
expect hard rocks or shells, and hence the presence of “curios,” he would regard it as a likely place 
for fish, and bring the vessel “to an anehor.” The charts are usually constructed so as to show 
the character of the bottom at any part of the Grand Bank, and to the knowledge that he may 
gain in this way the skipper adds the knowledge of places that were good in former trips. He 
never anchored in a place blindly, in total disregard of the character of the bottom, and informed 
me of it in every station in which we fished. 

THROWING GURRY OVERBOARD.—It has often been affirmed that the practice of throwing the 
gurry overboard had the effect of diminishing the daily catch. I did not observe that it had any 
effect whatever. By a reference to the tabulated statements of the catch made by the Victor it 
can be seen just how many fish were taken in each haul. It will be noticed at once, by a glance 
at this table, that the vessel, during the second baiting, remained in Station 11 from August 
22 till August 30, making eight successive sets in the same berth. It is true that toward the end 
of this time the catch fell off. The same thing occurred in the first and third baitings, when 
the vessel made a berth every day, and is to be accounted for by the poor bait. After having 
remained several days in the bait-pen, the lower layers become so much deteriorated as to be 
almost worthless, and fail utterly of attracting the fish. In the second baiting, so long as the 
bait held out, the fish were captured, and the table Shows a fair average haul each day, with 
such-fluctuations as show that the gurry thrown overboard in the operation of dressing could 
not have made much difference in the numbers of fish taken. 

FRESH VERSUS SALT BAIT.—I have elsewhere alluded to the relative efficiency of fresh and 
salt bait. I presume that it is not so much for me to say what are the tastes of the fish regarding 
bait as what usages I observed among the men. It is a very well known fact that the practice 
of using fresh bait is only a recent one among the Grand Bank fishermen. In former times salt 
clams and salt herring were used, and with good effect. To-day, however, the practice is almost, 
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if not quite, universal, of buying fresh bait where it can be most conveniently obtained and 
using it fresh. It is the unanimous belief of the men that the fish won’t bite on salt bait during 
the summer and early fall. dt is, hence, only fair to suppose that the fish at such times find so 
much invertebrate life on the bottom that only a tempting morsel attracts. them, and they refuse 
salt bait becanse they are not hungry. That they do refuse the salt bait is an unquestionable fact. 
On our second baiting, we averaged thirteen tubs of fish daily, until the number suddenly fell. 
We tried salt bait, and, in place of thirteen tubs, took two. The same thing happened in one 
or two other instances. As soon as the fresh bait was replaced by the salt, there was no decent 
catch, even when, from past success, it was but fair to expect the ordinary success. Every 
fisherman to whom I spoke upon the subject gave it as his opinion that no fish could be caught 
on salt bait until the very last thing in the fall, and that it was useless to try it. 

As to the question, ‘Do the fish prefer one kind of fresh bait to another, as, for example, squid 
to capelin,” I cannot say very much. I did not have any opportunity of observing the use of any 
bait except the squid during my trips. Of the fact of the use of the different kinds of bait I have 
spoken under the subject of bait. What might be the result if one vessel continued using herring 
in August, when vessels anchored on every side were fishing with squid, I cannot say; from what 
I know of fishermen I don’t believe that many would care to try the experiment, provided they 
could. have either kind of bait at the same expense and trouble. 


d. THE VESSEL AND OUTFIT. 


FoRECASTLE.—The vessel was a schooner, built at Essex in 1874. Her dimensions were as 
follows: Length, 76 feet 8 inches ; width, 21 feet 8 inches; depth, 8 feet. Her tonnage was 70.91 tons, | 
and she cost, when built, $8,000, but the owner says she could be built to-day probably for $6,000. 
In the extreme forward part of the vessel was the forecastle or living room of the greater part of 
the crew. Its shape was that of a triangle with two sides curved, and was the same as the shape - 
of the bow of the vessel. On the sides ofthe forecastle were berths placed in two tiers, and six 
in number on the port side. On the starboard side were four, the place of the two farthest aft 
being used for an upright locker or dish-closet, and for some open shelves. On the inner sides of 
the bunks ran a board about one foot wide. “This, on each side of the apartment, was pierced 
by a sort of trap-door, which, on being removed, allowed one to see quite an extensive store-room 
or locker, used for potatoes and other stores of that sort. The ledge forming the top of the locker 
was at such a height from the forecastle floor as to form a convenient seat, and, indeed was built, 
I suppose, to serve just that purpose. Passing up through the apartment from the floor through 
the deck above were the pawl-post and the foremast. Between these was placed a table so 
devised as to furnish the greatest surface possible, when open, and to occupy the smallest space 
‘when closed. In order to accomplish these ends it was made in two parts, the former of these, 
extending from the pawl-post half-way to the foremast, was fastened securely, and was immovable ; 
the other filled the remaining space from the forward half to the mast. When not in use it was 
thrown up out of the way and folded around the foremast. The side of the table reached out toward 
the berths, and parallel to them so far as to allow one sitting upon the lockers to eat from it con- 
veniently; and to prevent dishes from sliding off in a rough sea its edge was protected by a ledge 
extending all the way around it. The escape of dishes toward the table’s center in rough weather 
was further prevented by a piece fastened along the table parallel to the edge and leaving the 
dishes in a sort of trough just wide enough to accommodate them. 

These three concentric triangles—the berths, the lockers, and the table—occupy the largest 
part of the forecastle; some other points are, however, worth noticing. The after end of the room 
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is formed by the bulwark cutting it off from the forehold. Before the center of this stands 
the companion ladder, which leads to the deck. On the right of the companion the stove was 
placed; an ordinary large-sized stove, peculiar only in having a low railing placed around its 
top to prevent pots and kettles from sliding about in a heavy seaway. To the left of the com- 
panion was a passage-way into the fore-hold. A sliding door was placed at this gangway, but it 
was never used, so that I was ignorant of its existence until I had spent two months in the vessel. 

For storage room in the forecastle the locker just aft the starboard bunks is used for dishes,< 
knives, forks, spoons, &c. Between this and the fore-hold bulkhead were some open shelves, on 
which some of the provisions, as beans, peas, tea, and coffee, were kept. The horizontal locker 
spoken of as passing around inside the bunks was used for vegetables, as potatoes, turnips, &e. 
On the starboard side aft this ran only as far as the upright locker, and before the shelves was 
replaced by a low shelf pierced with holes, on which tea and coffee kettles were stood. Finally, 
one more locker was placed upon the horizontal locker against the bulkhead and beside the door- 
way into the fore-hold. This rose as high as the deck above, and was used for the temporary stor- 
age of the food that had not been eaten at the regular meal. It was usually kept well supplied 
with bread, cake, or pie, and meat, so as to furnish a lunch to any one who might be hungry between 
meals. 

FoRE-HOLD.—The gangway from the forecastle passed into the fore-hold. It was not a sepa- 
rate part of the hold, but merely a small space divided from the hold by a tier of barrels reaching 
one above another nearly to the deck. This little barrier of barrels, containing water, meat, flour, 
kerosene, &c., left a sort of space clear for the storage of other supplies and for some of the opera- 
tions of the steward. The right side of this space was occupied by a bin containing coal for the 
‘galley stove. Against the port side of the vessel, were shelves for lard and butter tubs and sundry 
other smaller stores, while barrels of pork, beef, and knuckles stood beneath the shelf. Just in 
front of one as he passed through the gangway from the forecastle stood a barrel of flour and sugar. 
A large bread-board placed across the top of one of the&e furnished him a table for making bread 
or cake. 

MAIN AND AFTER HOLD.—I have spoken of the fore-hold as if it were a distinct part of the vessel. 
In one sense it is, though its separation from the other parts of the hold is not by any such clear 
boundary as a bulkhead, but by a mere tier of barrels. “The remaining space of the hold was 
divided into the “main” and “after” hold by an imaginary line, which was not, so far as I ever 
learned, generally agreed upon, but which practically cut the center of the mainmast. The main- 
hold, entered from the deck by the main-hatch, was a large space, not subdivided by partitions into 
compartments, and extending aft from the fore-hold as far as the mainmast or thereabouts. The 
remaining space of the hold formed the after-hold. In its afterpart this hold was divided up into 
pens for storage of bait and ice. A few partitions also extended from the sides toward the vessel’s 
center in the remaining part of this hold. These made very convenient little compartments for the 
storage of salt during the outward voyage and later in the season were filled with fish. These 
holds in the vessel, as in all the fishing schooners, occupy the largest available space possible, and 
encroach so much upon the forecastle and cabin as to make them very much cramped up. The 
hold of our little schooner—one of only 70 tons—could carry with ease one hundred and forty or 
even one hundred and fifty thousand pounds of fish. 

CaBin.—The extreme afterpart of the vessel was occupied by the cabin, an apartment 9 or 
10 feet long by about 7 wide. .The entrance to the cabin was by a companion ladder in the center 
of the after end of the room. In the center stood a stove; directly in front of this and against the 
bulkhead was a locker, used as a reeeptaele for tools and nails, and its top provided with a leaf 
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that could be made to serve as a table. On the top of this tool-locker stood the medicine-chest. 
On each side of the cabin were two bunks, and around the cabin in front of these bunks ran a low 
locker seat, the interior of which was used as a receptacle for leads, hooks, and other fishing gear. 
Under the two forward bunks was also a space devoted to the storage of rigging and fishing gear, 
and still more room was obtained in a small space aft of the cabin, under the vessel’s stern. In 
order to make the cabin higher than would be possible otherwise, its ceiling is a sort of box placed 

,on the quarter-deck, called the house, and too well known in sailing vessels of every description to 
need further notice. Under the cabin floor was a small coal bin, reached by a hatchway. 

The furniture of the cabin was not extensive. Upon the forward bulkhead, in the center, 
hung an octagonal ‘eight-day clock, and to starboard of this an aneroid barometer. Below the 

-clock was a kerosene lamp depending from a nail, but so contrived that when set upon a table it 

would swing upon pivots and maintain a vertical position despite the rolliug of the vessel. On 
a couple of hooks above the aneroid usually hung the charts. On either side of the companion- 
way was a large mariner’s compass, so placed as to be visible to the man at the wheel through a 
hole cut in the after-side of the house. One of these was less sensitive than the other and intended 
for use in heavy weather. The starboard binnacle was the one most commonly used. This was 
illuminated at night by a lamp, arranged for universal motion by swinging on gimbals. 

Four men slept in the cabin, selected by lot. The captain gave up his bunk for my accommo. 
dation, and “turned in” in the port bunk with one of the men, while the two after bunks were occu- 
pied each by one man. To sleep in the cabin was not regarded as any sign of rank, and, indeed, 
some even preferred to sleep in the forecastle. The cabin folks went forward to their meals, and 
those from the forecastle came aft to chat when there was no work to be done and when they 
couldn’t sleep,.and the greatest harmony prevailed at all times between the forecastle and the 
cabin. 

THE DECK.—In the extreme forward parts of the vessel’s deck are placed the anchors, cables, 
and windlass. Aft the foremast is the little house that covers the companion-way into the fore- 
castle. On the starboard side of this is the funnel from the galley stove, while on the port side 200 
fathoms of the strongest hawser are coiled. Placed on edge on the main deck are thick planks, 
fencing off shallow compartments, and called “checker-boards.” These serve to keep the fish, 
when thrown on deck, from sliding back and forth with the rolling of the vessel and becoming 
bruised. Two hatches pierce this deck: one just aft the forecastle companion leads into the fore- 
hold, and in fine weather is always covered with a grating of wooden bars; the other, the main 
hatch, leads into the main-hold. These hatches are usually open in order to furnish ventilation, 
but in wet weather or heavy sea they are closed and made water-tight by tarpaulins fastened 
securely over them., In the waist of the vessel, on either side, are. piled the dories, one inside the 
other, and the lower one always held in place by lashings fore and aft. Besides these belongings 
to the main deck, several barrels, containing water or provisions, were placed between the fdre 
and main hatches and securely lashed. A small gun, called by the fishermen a “swivel,” was also 
placed between the main hatch and the starboard dories, and was used in foggy weather to signal 
to the dories the position of the schooner. 

On the quarter-deck was a row of large butts (ordinary molasses hogsheads), called “ gurry- 
butts,” fastened in front of the house. These, three in number, were used for storing the fish 
livers. The center of the quarter deck is taken up with the house, with a narrow space left ou 
each side for a gangway. On the house a very characteristic structure was observable. A thick 
plank ran around the sides and after ends as far as the companion, scarred as if by innumerable 
choppings with a knife. It was on this plank that the bait was cut into pieces of the proper size. 
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On either quarter-rail, just aft the main shrouds, two pieces of joist were fastened. These were 
supports for the splitting tables. The steering apparatus was a wheel, which, with its box, was 
placed exactly opposite the cabin companion-way. 

ORDINARY FORM OF RIGGING.—In her rigging the vessel did not vary much from other fore- 
and-aft schooners. She carried fore and main sails, one jib, gaff-topsail, and staysail. Besides 
these sails of ordinary type was a sail devised for keeping the vessel’s head to the sea when riding 
at anchor on the Banks, and hence called a “riding-sail.” This riding-sail is triangular in shape, 
and of the pattern known in some places as a “‘shoulder-of-mutton-sail.” At all times, save when 
the vessel is fishing, this sail is stowed in the hold. When the vessel is at anchor on the Banks 
this sail is set in its place. The mainsail is farled in the ordinary manner, and the head of the 
riding-sail is hoisted to the head of the mainmast. The luff is secured by ropes passing around the 
mast. : 

To the fisherman this sail is invaluable. Lying at anchor, as the vessel does, she must have 
her head brought to the sea and wind in some way or the rolling is extremely inconvenient. While 
on the Bank the riding-sail was not usually taken down, and, in case the skipper desired to shift 
a berth, this sail, with the foresail and jib, were enough to give the vessel proper steerage way, 
and, indeed, a respectable speed. When the mainsail was needed for any long passage the riding- 
sail was taken down, unbent, folded up, and stowed away. When the vessel is anchored on the 
Banks with her riding-sail set, she is sometimes said to “have gone to housekeeping.” 

SEAWORTHINESS AND SPEED.—Builders manage to make their models not slow and sure, but 
often very fast. The secret of their speed lies in the enormous surface of sail they spread out 
to the wind. Knowing how stiff a boat he has, the skipper is not afraid to carry sail in a strong 
breeze, and often can make a record of which no yachting man would feel ashamed. Our sailing 
last summer was often very exciting. The run from Arichat to Cape Broyle we made in forty 
hours, and we logged 11 knots an hour during part of the first night; nor was this a very unusual 
rate of speed, for we attained it on several other passages. I was told, also, of one vessel, which, 
during the fall of 1877, in a run from Canso home, logged 13 knots an hour during seven consecu- 
tive hours. Nor is this high. speed unusual among the fishing smacks, so that often they overtake 
merchant vessels that happen to be running the same course, and leave them to drop out of sight 
astern. Their best point of sailing, however, is generally by the wind, as they lay very close. 

The navigating of the vessel is part of the skipper’s duty, and is sometimes a very crude sort 
of navigation. He has with him one or two charts, a pair of parallel rulers, a log, and sometimes a 
quadrant. The chart covers the region from Cape Cod to longitude 40° or thereabouts, and, after 
the plan of the best charts, is spotted with compasses on which the variation of the needle is allowed 
for. By referring to these, in laying out his course, the skipper is saved all mathematical computa- 
tion by doing all his reckoning by reference to the magnetic meridian. Our log was a patent one 
and gave very good results. The skipper always used this in reckoning his distances from land, 
and made occasional quadrant observations also for determining his position, but these latter did 
not succeed as well as the log. One cause of the mal-success waa, perhaps, that he referred to 
almanaes, distributed gratis, for his declination. 

Yet the skippers, though they run a good deal by guess, have coasted along shore and over 
the Banks so much that they seem to find their way with comparatively little trouble. As we ran 
in to Saint Pierre I saw an illustration of this. I was on deck at midnight, and the skipper said 
the red light of Saint Pierre ought soon to appear. We kept on NW. some time longer, but the 
light did not heave in sight. Finally, some two or three hours later, since the light did not yet 
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come in sight, the skipper changed the course to north. In an hour or two after this the light 
appeared on our starboard bow. A very little longer to NW. and we should have missed it entirely. 

DESCRIPTION OF DORY,—The dory may fairly be said to be one of the safest forms of small 
boats. It is a flat-bottomed boat, sharp at the bow, but with the sharp point of the stern trun- 
cated, and with very flaring sides. In cross-section it is a flat-bottomed letter V. In longitudinal 
section it is elliptical, sharp pointed in the bow, and cut square across astern. 

They are a lap-streak boat, provided usually with three seats, and having thole-pins in place of 
stationary row-locks. To the bow and stern are fastened painters, to be used in retaining the 
dories by the vessel’s side or in securing them op deck. The seats are not fastened in, but are 
merely laid upoi ribbands running round inside the dory and nailed to the ribs, in order that they 
can be easily removed when the dories are to be placed on deck “spoon-fashion.” In the bottom 
of the dory is a plug, kept in the dory by a rope. This rope passes through the plug, and is held 
from slipping by a large bight in its end. It is manifest that this bight is far more than is neces- 
sary to keep the rope from slipping through the plug. It has another and more important purpose 
than that. When the dory is overturned in the sea and her bottom lies upward, the smooth surface 
presents nothing to which the struggling fishermen can cling. This bight is the only thing project- 
ing through the bottom of the boat, and while not a very firm support, has doubtless formed the sole 
dependence of more than one poor fellow. I heard of a narrow escape before this bight was thought 
of. One dory was overturned in a hard storm; one of the occupants was at once washed away 
and drowned; the other managed to force the plug out of the hole, and then continued to hang on 
all night by putting his fingers into the hole. In the morning he was rescued, his fingers worn to 
the bone from the chafing. 

SHIP-CHANDLERY.—In preparing for a voyage every want must be anticipated and prepared 
for. Although the fishermen are not very distant from land, yet that land is not the place in which 
to procure supplies at low cost, or, indeed, at times at any cost. All needs of rigging must be 
supplied. The halyards and sheets must be strong, the sails looked to and their weak spots exam- 
ined. Spare anchors, cable, extra blocks, ropes of various sizes, bolts, chains, and all the other 
hundred things that belong to a vessel must be placed on board. The tool-chest must be looked 
over, and a good supply of nails, screws, &c., taken on board. The medicine-chest must also be 
overhauled and the medicines ascertained to be present in the proper quantity. 

GEAR FOR FISHING.—Besides providing a full set of the various ship-chandlery, all the 
lines, hooks, and other material necessary for constructing trawls must be taken, and a supply 
of the implements used in trawling and in dressing fish. Three kinds of line were used in the 
construction of the trawl; also hooks, small iron anchors, and buoys for indicating the end of the 
trawls. Dories, wood for dory plugs, thole pins, thwarts, and spare oars to supply broken ones, 
hooks and lines of proper size for catching bait if a chance were offered, knives for bait-cutting, 
dory knives, splitting knives, and throating knives, gaffy, gob-sticks and pews, tubs for trawls, 
dressing tubs, splitting tables, nippers, rollers, powder for the swivel, a horn and a bell for fog, 
are among the thousand things to be looked to before the vessel’s departure. 

SALT AND ICE.—For the preservation of the fish a large amount of salt was carried—in our 
case 160 hogsheads—stowed away in the hold, and there being very useful as ballast. This was 
coarse salt, of the kind known as Trapani salt. This salt, the skipper explained, was of a better 
quality than Cadiz salt, which is used somewhat, for he claimed it was coarser and stronger. 

Besides salt, the vessel’s outfit also included ice. Thisis purchased at home by vessels fishing 
near Gloucester, but the Grand Bankers generally expect to obtain the ice that they will need either 
at Nova Scotia or Newfoundland. In the former place we obtained a supply at the rate of $2.50 
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per ton, but were forced to pay for what we had in Newfoundland at the rate of $4 per ton. The 
“ paitin g up” of fishermen has grown into such an enterprise, that in nearly every hamlet some one, 
or often two, preserve ice to sell during the fishing season. As to the amount of ice used, 4 tons 
is enough to preserve 40 barrels of bait during a period of from fourteen to eighteen days. The 
melting of the ice is much hastened by the salt atmosphere in which it is kept, so that it would 
seem that, were the ice-pen made tighter and so as to allow less ventilation from the hold, the 
ice, and bait too, could be preserved much longer. 

PRovistons.—In addition to these supplies were also the provisions, which must last the crew 
during their entire stay. For, although it would be possible to purchase in Newfoundland any 
provisions, they would be obtainable only at very great disadvantage. I append a list of the 
stores furnished to the vessel as it was given to me by the steward: 


Articles. Quantity. Articles. Quantity. Articles. Quantity. 
BOF a cinse cennsievarina winyeicawnine barrels 5 || Baking powder.. dozen packages. . 4 || Dried peas.............-.. bushel. . 1 
POU vena rata Glee arco inns barrel. . 1 TA EEOBS ances ecerunngamrenwass pound... 1 || Essence lemon..... dozen bottles. - 2 
Pigs’ knuckles ............--. do 1 || Brown sugar.......-..-.. pounds. 200 ||| Maisie .. csc orcennancacss boxes 4 
BOOMs eeneeeresaesecss pounds 200 || Molasses .......----------- barrel... 1 || Pepper......-..--.-...--- pounds 2 
TBP vets cree Saegciesersnacice do.... 150: || DPeBis sees cer icccceasencs pounds... 20 || Salt ...-.-..-.----4--- eens: baga.. 3 
BOUT sic nn ipioi cesta sqnaie a weereave barrels .. 8 || Coffee sexnovsdysessaneereces’ do.... 15 || Mustard ......-.....----- pounds.- 2 
RICO: wanes ajecineescmetieczes bushel... 1 || Condensed milk ....-. dozen cans... 4 || Cloves ....-..-...-.-.200-- pound.. 1 
Oatmeal .......-........6---. do 4 || Onions...........22022.22. bushel. 1 || Ginger ........--.----- +6. pounds 2 
Indian meal....-. ... .... pounds 20 || Potatoes.............-... bushels 10: ||| Caasla vccescncesccuccsoesd pound 1 
Hardtack crackers.......... barrel 4 || Beans.............2.-. 222. barrel Dl Bap sacar necevamcenw nen boxes 4 
Corn-starch ....-........... papers... 12 || Dried apples........-...-.-. do... 1 || Nutmegs......-.....-.---- pound.. 4 
Saleratus ........22..0.022. pounds. . 5 


From a glance at this list one can see that a good cook could prepare excellent fare for our 
men. Their fare was very good indeed, far better than I ever saw among the Newfoundlanders, 
or even the Nova Scotians. Some fresh provisions were, of course, wanting, that landsmen could 
have, but our bread and butter, and, indeed all our fare, was very much better than that of the folks 
ashore. I was surprised to find our men living so well and spoke of it, asking if all the fishermen 
fared as well as they. In answer to this I was assured that in our vessel the living was only average, 
and that some lived even far better, because, being more inshore, they had more frequent chances 
to obtain fresh provisions. 

In addition to having the care of providing these provisions, the cook was also responsible for 
securing an abundant supply of wood and coal and the further light stores included in the following 
list, viz: Kerosene, 1 barrel; burners for lamps, $ dozen; burners for lamps to be used without 
chimneys, 3 dozen; wicks, 2 bunches; stove-polish; matches. 

WATER.—By far the most important store carried in the vessel is water. Thisis usually carried 
in barrels stowed about the deck and in the hold, though in some cases a tank is built in the vessel 
for its reception. On departing from home a vessel takes on board a supply large enough to last 
several days, relying on Newfoundland for a general filling up. In Gloucester the water is purchased 
from an aquarius, who plies about the harbor in a boat called the Aqua pura. The hold of this boat 
is one immense tank, filled from the city hydrants, and from it the water is pumped into the barrels 
of the schooner. Judging from the taste of the water and the untidy appearance of the Aqua pura, 
one night think that the waterman was not quite as neat about his water-tanks as could be desired. 
In fact, to a landsman the water he supplied was absolutely disgusting, so that the thought occurred 
to me that some arrangement in Gloucester for supplying that enormous fleet of fishermen with 
good, pure, fresh water, and that, too, conveniently, was an imperative demand. 
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- In Newfoundland the water is obtained directly from mountain streams that everywhere run 
down over the rocks into the sea. The process of filling, which is somewhat interesting, is described 
elsewhere. F 


é€. APPARATUS AND MODE OF USE. 


GANGING HOOKS.—In the early days of this fishery, and down to quite recent times, the modes 
of fishing were very different from those in vogue at present. Trawling, the method now most 
universally followed, was not till recently introduced, and the old fashion of hand-lining prevailed. 
Of late, however, the idea of connecting a large number of hooks into one string and letting these 
all fish at once has superseded the old method of one line, or at most two, to each man, and with the 
best results. In preparing the trawl the crew usually worked together, sitting on the deck in any 
convenient place during our beautiful July days in the Gulf of Maine. The helmsman at such 
times lolled on the wheelbox and watched the busy fellows, lending a voice now and then to the 
small talk and often spinning a yarn for the others’ benefit. The first operation in traw]-making 
was “ganging hooks.” The day after our departure was Sunday, and the men abstained from 
work, but early on Monday morning they brought out the “ gear” and prepared for work. The 
“ ganging line” was first cut into pieces 3 feet in length. Provided with a supply of these gang- 
ings, and with a stock of No. 14 cod hooks, each man began fastening a hook to the end of 
the line.* 

‘The hooks, after being ganged, are “‘moused,” to prevent them from catching into one another, 
and then laid in a pile until the pile contains 300 hooks. They are then fastened in a bunch and 
another pile is commenced. By mousing the hooks is meant winding the ganging line two or 
three times round the hook toward its point. 

FASTENING GANGINGS TO THE GROUND-LINE.—The share of each man in the ganging of 
hooks was 750 hooks. ‘This number most of the crew finished in a single day. On the following 
day, which was Tuesday, the work of the crew consisted in fastening the ganged hooks to the 
ground:line. This was strong tarred cotton line. At intervals of every fathom the free end of a 
ganging was joined to this ground-line. They parted the strands with a sort of small marline- 
spike, called a “pricker,” passed the ganging through the hole and then made the knot. 

Though this method of attaching the gangings to the ground-line was used altogether by our 
crew, they told me of another knot not unknown among cod-fishermen, but in common use among 
‘“‘haddockers.” In making this a bight is first formed in the end of the ganging and laid upon 
the ground-line. The short end is then wound two or three times around both ganging and ground- 
line and passed through the bight. Finally, a heavy pull on the long end of the ganging draws 
the bight tightly over the short end and keeps the whole knot firmly in position. I was told that 
the knot first mentioned was usually preferred, because it was impossible for this to slip along the 
ground.line, while the latter knot at times gave trouble in that manner. 

The ground-line was in sections, each three hundred fathoms in length, and each dory was 
expected to prepare as its equipment five of these “strings.”- For convenience, each one of these 
sections was kept in a tub, made by sawing off a barrel at the first hoops above the middle. In 
some cases two tubs were made from one barrel, when barrels were scarce, but it is the fashion to 
inake only one good, ‘“‘high-toned” one from one barrel. From the fact of one section being always 
coiled away in one tub, the terms “tub-o’-trawl” and “ three- hundred fathoms of trawl” mean the 
same thing. Very often the fishermen used the term “ tub-o’-trawl” as a unit of linear measure- 
ment, estimating objects as distant “six tubs-o’-trawl,” &e. 


*The method of ganging hooks for cod trawls is described in the chapter on Apparatus. 
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ANCHORS, BUOYS, &C.—In order to make the trawl complete it was now provided with an - 
anchor for each end, with a line running from the anchor to the surface, and with a buoy to float 
there and mark the position of this line. The anchor was of iron one inch in diameter, and pro- 
vided with two flukes and the ordinary stock of iron belonging to small anchors. The buoy-line, 
of strong tarred manila, was usually 10 or 20 fathoms longer than the depth of water in which 
they were fishing, or from 40 to 50 fathoms in length. The buoys, of which there was one for each 
end of the trawl, were kegs made for the purpose, of small size, and pierced by a staff that extended 
two or three feet beyond the buoy on each side. To one end of the staff was usually attached 
either a small flag of canvas or a “black ball,” made of a circular hoop of iron or wood, covered with 
canvas and painted plack. Each trawl] had one buoy thus marked with a black ball, and this was 
called the outside buoy. The other, furnished with a flag, was called the inside buoy. Of this 
trawl the crew, by industriously working, prepared in two or three days 7,500 fathoms, or over 8 
niles of trawl-lines. 

MODE OF SETTING TRAWL.—The trawls were set in the evening, provided the sea was not 
excessively rough, and left during the night to catch what fish they could. In addition to the 
night set, the fishermen, when fish are plenty and the supply of bait good, often make a set during 
the day-time, or some times, too, by a process called underrunning. In our case, however, lack 


of bait and scarcity of fish prevented day sets from being feasible oftener than on one or two 
occasions. 


Every night, immediately after all hands had finished their suppers, the dories were loosed 
from the davits, whence they had been towing astern, and hauled alongside. They were held 
there by the cook and skipper, while the two men belonging to each dory put into it the five 
tubs of trawl, the anchors, buoys, and buoy-lines. Then, watching their chance, for the schooner 
and dory both rock, and in opposite directions—one rising as the other falls—they tumbled into 
the dory and grasped their oars. They now pulled straight away from the vessel, each one in a 
given ‘berth,” which he draws by lot. These berths were in lines running from the vessel as a 
center in five different directions. When they had pulled a certain distance, far enough, they said, 
80 that their buoy-line wouldn’t get “ afoul of the cable,” one man, the one in the after part of the 
dory, shipped in his oars and fastened the line of the inside buoy to its buoy, then threw the buoy 
overboard into the sea. The bowman rowed steadily away from the vessel, directing his course by 
the direction of the wind or sun if it were clear, or in a fog by an instinct, or a knowledge gained 
by long experience, which seems to guide the fishermen on the sea as a hunter is guided on the 
prairie. The buoy-line is now thrown over as fast as possible, but at the same time carefully over- 
hauled to guard against any “snarls” that might be in it. The end of this line was fastened to 
an anchor, and the end of one tub of trawl was at the same time “bent on” the anchor. The 
anchor was now thrown over and the trawl overhauled hook by hook and thrown after it. No two 
hooks were allowed to “foul” or to catch into one another, and if they did they were hauled aboard 
and separated. I was told that this was to prevent the ground-line from being parted. Two 
hooks so caught must lic against the ground-line, and any shark or other animal in biting at the 
hooks would be almost certain of snapping the trawl in two. At the end of each tub another 
tub was bent on and finally the anchor and buoy-line. Last of all the black ball was fastened to 
the staff of the outside buoy and then the buoy thrown over to mark the outer end of the trawl. 

By the time all this had been done the dory was about two miles distant from the vessel. If 
the night were a clear one the vessel could be seen low down in the horizon, her hull almost out 
of sight. In this case the row would be a delightful one. Very often I used to lie in the dory’s 
stern and watch the tossing blue water, and the play of colors reflected from the sunset on the 
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spray trom our oars, for it was my habit to go, out with the dories nearly always in order to watch 
the men, to hear their talk, and to enjoy the excitement of a row in the little dory so far from any 
vessel and from land. In case of fog, however, and this was very often the case, the prospect 
was vastly different. At that distance nothing could be seen and nothing could be heard, but the 
men seemed to know just where they were, and, in the most perfect confidence, pulled lustily into 
the thick fog-bank. During this time the skipper, on board, has been ringing a huge fog-bell. 
As the dory drew near the vessel, within a distance of one or two tubs of trawl, this was heard as 
a dull and very distant muffled sound; by degrees, as they drew nearer, the sound became better 
defined, and finally the outlines of the vessel loomed dimly upward. At the first hearing of the 
fog-bell the men were much puzzled to know from what point the sound proceeded, but by listen- 
ing intently they were finally able to guess nearly, and by further rowing to take the right direc- 
tion. When once alongside, the dory was hauled on board by tackles, hooked at each end, and 
deposited in its place for the night. After this had been done the men took the bearing of the 
outside buoy, not by seeing where it was, for at that distance the black ball was absolutely invis- 
ible, but by an inference from the direction in which they had returned to the vessel. The 
necessity of this is apparent, as during the night, with changes of wind and tide, the vessel may 
alter her position and by morning point te some other quarter. Then he, who on the evening 
previous pulled away from the bow to set his trawl, may in the morning have to pull out from 
the stern in order to find it. : 

The time spent in setting the trawl and getting back to the schooner was usually one hour, 
and on clear nights the dories came in and were hauled on board just as the sun was dropping 
out of sight in the western ocean. . 

METHOD OF UNDERRUNNING.—In the Report of the U. S. Fish Commission for 1871~72 a 
method of trawling is described which is not the one ordinarily followed on the Grand Bank, but 
a variation from it used because of its convenience in certain cases. This method is termed 
‘“under-running,” and its advantage is that it permits the removal of the fish from the hooks and 
the baiting up of the hooks in a single operation, thus saving a good deal of labor. But a very 
slight change in the form of the apparatus is necessary for use in underrunning, and the set is 
made in the same way as the set for hauling. Instead of fasteniug the ground-line to the anchor- 
ring the fisherman fastens it to a stone and this stone to a line running some distance and then 
joined to the buoy-line. In hauling, the buoy-line is pulled up until this line running to the stone 
‘is reached. This is then pulled and the anchor is not disturbed. Finally, when the trawl begins 
to come in it is hauled over the side of the dory by one man who removes the fish and the hooks 
baited up and thrown over by the other man. In this way they haul, bait up, and set the trawl in 
one single operation. Underrunning is used when the fish are abundant, but as this was not the 
case during any part of the trip last summer, I never saw it employed and describe it only from 
hearsay. 

MODE OF HAULING THE TRAWL.—At an early hour in the morning the men turned out to 
their breakfast and at sunrise hoisted their dories over the side and prepared for hauling. The 
thwarts were fixed and the oars laid across them, the five empty tubs were placed in the stern, the 
dory-knife and the roller and the nippers were looked to, also the gaff, the gob-stjck, and the 
bailer, and when all these were found to be present the men tumbled into their dories and pulled 
away in various directions, according to the bearings of their outer buoys. After pulling about 
one mile they usually began to look for the black ball, on a clear day, yet, even if it did not appear, 
they continued to row in the same direction until it came in sight. Having reached the buoy the 
bowman hauled it in, and, catching the buoy: line, allowed the buoy to tow alongside. Throwing the 
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buoy-line over the roller, a large wooden spool, that allowed the trawl to be rolled over it with very 
little friction, it is hauled in steadily hand-over-hand and coiled up by the dorymate. During this 
and all his other hauling the fishermen protected their hands by nippers, a sort of woolen ring, cov- 
ering the palm of the hand and creased in the center to allow a firm grip on the line. The anchor 
finally came up, was unbent, and then the trawl] began to come in. This was now coiled away in the 
tubs as fast as it was hauled and the fish taken off at the same time by the dorymate. As fast as 
the fish came in they were disengaged from the hooks and taken into the dory. The manner of loosing 
them from the hooks was very simple and easy enough for the fishermen, though somewhat uncom- 
fortable for the captives, I should imagine. The fish was dropped into the boat and brought up 
short with a sudden jerk, which in most cases tore the hook out of the mouth. In some cases, 
however, the hook was swallowed and caught so that no amount of pulling loosened it. In this 
case a “gob-stick” was brought into service. The cut in the end of the stick was placed over the 
hook and the hook pressed downward and easily withdrawn. In some cases fish were so loosely 
hooked that they escaped as they were drawn up to the surface. At such times the fishermen 
seized the gaff in great haste and often succeeded in hooking it into the fish’s body and drawing 
him on board before he had escaped. 

Of useful fish, the catch of the trawls was mainly cod, though haddock and halibut were ocea- 
sionally taken, The haddock were sometimes made into a chowder, but save in this manner no 
use was made of them. The halibut were usually salted down with the other fish, and of the small 
ones some were cooked for our meals. I know scarcely any fish more delicious than a chicken- 
halibut fresh from the water, and when we were fishing I consumed a couple of fine steaks every 
morning for my breakfast. In addition to useful fish we caught also large numbers of skates and 
“sand-stars.” All these were objects of execration as often as they appeared on the hooks, and 
were usually unceremoniously loosened from the hook by an angry slat against the dory’s gunwale. 

Besides the fish observed, numerous invertebrates were also brought up from the bottom 
upon the hooks. Of all these I made collections, which have since been studied, and the resultg 
will be published in another place. 

In case the fishing was good the dory would not be able to carry in at a single trip all the fish 
that her trawls had captured. At such times of good fortune an anchor buoy-line and buoy were 
~ bent on when the dory was loaded and left to mark the trawl, while the dory returned to the vessel 
to unload. 

When finally the dory had taken in her last fish and hauled in the inside anchor and buoy she 
was pulled alongside the vessel. The ery of “Dory!” summoned the cook and skipper on deck, 
one to hold each painter while the fish were thrown on deck. The men first unloaded their tubs 
and other trawl gear, handing them aboard to the skipper at. the stern, who slides them down the 
quarter in a row against the rail. The men then pitch the fish on board with a “ pew,” a sort of 
one-tined pitch-fork. This was stabbed into the body of the fish, which were pitched on board 
much as a farmer would toss hay, and with fully as much unconcern on the part of the fisherman. 
After the fish were thrown on deck the dory was fastened astern, or, in rough weather, hauled on 
board, to prevent its getting adrift. 

It was the rule to haul from the outer buoy inward toward the vessel, and this rule was 
followed when passible. The reason for this is evident. In some instances, however, the men 
failed to find their outside buoy in the dense fog. ‘These rowed back to the vessel.and then began 
to haul from their inside buoy. It was not often that this occurred—a really surprising thing when 
one recalls how very small an object the black ball is to row for and how very easily missed in a, 
dense fog. 
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After the evening set the dories were invariably hoisted on board and stowed in nests, one 
inside the other. The dories were hoisted on board by tackles, the hook at one end being caught 
into the bow-painter of thé dory, while at the other end it was hooked into the stern becket. 
During the daytime, in fine weather, the dories were allowed to tow astern, in order to save the 
trouble of hoisting them aboard twice during the day. 

ACCIDENTS TO THE TRAWL.—There are several ways whereby the trawl may receive injury, | 
and sometimes injury severe enough to compel the owner of it to make a new string. Of these 
accidents one of the most common is to get the trawl “hung up.” During a rough and stormy night 
the trawl may be swayed about enough to entangle itself in the rocks on the bottom and to resist 
all attempts at tearing it loose. In this case, the most common practice is to begin hauling from 
the other end, in the hope that from the opposite side the trawl may be pulled clear from its obstruc- 
tion. This is occasionally successful. Sometimes, however, the trawl is caught in two places, and 
when this occurs the part between the obstructions cannot be easily reached. When the trawl is 
thus hung up the fisherman is compelled to part it, which is done by pulling until it parts or by a 
hack with the dory-knife. 

If the trawl] be out during a heavy storm, so that it is dragged about by the roughness of the 
sea, it is frequently chafed badly, and in some cases actually broken, by the grinding upon the 
sharp rocks. This happened to our trawls during our last baiting. The trawls were left out all 
one stormy night and day. The sea was very rough, so that the trawls were washed about very 
badly, and when they were finally hauled every dory found the trawls parted, and some had lost 
two or three tubs. 

Besides being cut up in these ways, the trawls also sometimes suffer from the attacks of 
sharks or dogfish, which snap it-in two with a bite of their sharp-teeth. To guard against any 
temptation to this, the men never allow the hooks to go down fouled go as to lie upon the ground. 
line, lest the fish, in taking the bait, cut the ground-line. Sometimes, where several vessels are 
fishing near one another, one trawl will happen to lie directly across one from another vessel. If 
then the owner of the under one should haul first he would bring up the upper traw) lying across 
his own. When this happens he is very liable to take his knife and cut his neighbor’s ground- 
line, unless he be an extremely kind-natured fisherman. 

Sometimes the vessel, in swinging around, gets the cable around the buoy-line. As she farther 
swings around something must give, and if the trawl be fast on the bottom in any way the buoy- 
line is broken in two. To avoid this, the trawls are seldom set close to the vessel, the inner buoys 
not being dropped till the dory is well clear of any place the cable can reach. 

The men would always venture out in worse weather to haul their trawls than to set them, for 
they feared in bad weather that the vessel might get adrift in some way, and then they might lose 
the trawls entirely. I remember of one case where a vessel broke her cable and drifted some dis- 
tance before the crew became aware of it. These men tried to find their old anchorage, but, though - 
they spent several days in cruising over the spot, they lost the whole of their gear. 


jf. THE CARE OF THE FISH. 


UNLOADING THE DORIES.—Usually between 8 and 9 o’clock in the morning the loud cry 
of “Dory!” brought the skipper and the crew from the interior of the vessel, often interrupting a 
pleasant morning snooze. The dory from which this cry had proceeded was pulled alongside the 
vessel amidships, and there kept in place by the cook’s hold upon the forward painter and the 
skipper’s on the stern painter. Meanwhile the fish were thrown upon the vessel’s deck by the 
two men in the dories ; pitched up beartlessly over the side by a pew, and often falling heavily 
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upon the upturned edge of the plank forming the checker-boards. As a rule, most of the dories 
reached the vessel at about the same time, and unloaded their cargoes as fast as there was a place 
for them to haul alongside. In some instances, however, one dory, or two, might be unusually 
delayed by a larger haul, or missing the buoy, or various other causes of detention. When a dory 
was unloaded it was allowed to float astern, being made fast by a hitch of the painter around the 
davit. a 

APPARATUS.—The operation of dressing began after all the men had returned to the vessel, 
excepting, occasionally, when one dory might be unusually delayed. In dressing the fish the crew 
were divided into two parts, each of which performed similar operations. Their apparatus was 
extremely simple, consisting of a large tub and a table; also the requisite supply of knives to be 
used in cutting up the fish. The tub was a large hogshead sawed off somewhat above the middle. 
The table, which was capable of being removed at any time, was composed of several boards held 
together by cleats upon the lower side. This table, as well as the tub, was placed by the vessel’s 
side. At one end it was supported by the rail of the vessel, confined there by a piece of joist nailed 
to the rail and fitting betwecu two flat pieces of board securely fastened to the table, and sepa- 
rated from one another by the width of the joist. The inner end of this table was supported by a 
board which ran from its under side to the angle of the deck and the vessel’s bulwark. On the side 
of the table on which the tub was placed was a cleat, standing two inches high, which served to 
prevent the fish and the viscera from falling while the dressing was being performed, and in the cen- 
ter, toward the inner end, was a second cleat used to hold the fish during the work of the splitter. 

Tn order to escape the inconvenience of left-handed movements the relative positions of the 
tub and table, and positions of the men in splitting, were on one side the reverse of those on the 
other. On the starboard side the two stood between the house and the bulwarks, the table just 
aft the main rigging. On the port side the table occupied the same position, and the tub stood 
just under the main rigging. 

Two kinds of knives were used for the different operations. The throater was provided with 
a sharp-pointed and strong keen-edged knife of fine steel. The splitter had a knife rounded on 
tho end with curved blade and of very fine steel. These knives were different from the bait-knives, 
the latter being of more varying kinds. 

THE PROCESS OF SPLITTING.— When all hands are in readiness to dress the fish, the splitting 
tables are taken from their perch on the liver-butts and fastened up in their places. The tub is 
also put in its place ready for the header. One man, called the “idler,” now fills the tubs, and then 
active work begins. The “ throater,” standing by the side of the tub farthest from fhe table, now 
takes a cod from the tub, seizing the fish’s jaw in his left hand. He lifts the fish up to the edge 
of the tub and poises him there, belly upward, on the supra-occipital bone. With the well sharp- 
ened and pointed knife in his right hand, he makes a transverse cut across the throat, just behind 
the gills. Introducing the knife at this opening he cuts down the belly, laying open the abdominal 
cavity, and making also one cut on each side downward he separates the head from the sides, and, 
with another, separates all the viscera of the belly from those of the head. Finally, still holding 
the fish thus poised, he presses with his right hand upon the fish’s belly, and breaks off the body 
from the head at the first vertebra. The fish then falls into the tub, and the fisherman cuts the skin 
of the head through, when it does not break off of itself, and then throws it into the sea. The first 
is followed by a second and a third, till all the fish in the tub have been beheaded and opened. 

On the opposite side of the tub, between it and the table and close to the vessel’s side, stands 
the “gutter.” He, taking the headless fish from the tub, hauls them upon the splitting-table. With 
his left hand he opens the abdominal cavity and with the other tears loose all the organs contained 
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therein. The livers he throws into a basket placed to catch them and the stomach and reproduc- 
tive organs quickly find their way into the ocean. 

The fish is next pushed across the table and laid hold of by the splitter. He is armed with a 
very sharp and somewhat peculiar shaped knife. The blade, which is of very well tempered steel, 
is somewhat curved: flatwise. With the back of the fish braced against the cleat in the center of 
the table he makes a long incision down the ventral surface, continuing the opening made by the 
throater, and splitting the flesh close by the side of the backbone almost to the tail. The fish is 
then opened as the leaves of a book, and the tail allowed to hang over the inner edge of the table; 
with a sharp stroke he then cuts under the backbone and loosens it so that he can catch the end 
in his fingers. Seizing this with his left hand he cuts under it toward the head of the fish, and 
with a few strokes separates the backbone from the body, allowing the latter to drop to the deck 
and throwing the former into a pile that is collecting for the cook. 

SALTING DOWN.—When the idlers have collected a couple of dozen of dressed fish in the 
checker-boards they wash them thoroughly by sousing pails of sea-water over them, and when they 
have finished this heave them with their pews into the hold. Here they are seized by the salter, 
who, grasping a fish by the tail, throws it dexterously upon the pile or kench flesh side uppermost, 
and then sprinkles over it a layer of salt from a scoop in his other hand. The fish are built up 
in very regular kenches, laid head to tail, always with the skin down and spread cut flat. In our 
vessel two men were in charge of salting—the skipper and one of the crew. Their business 
requires considerable skill, for many a cargo has rotted from insufficient salting, and by too much 
salting the flesh deteriorates greatly in flavor. 

FURTHER CARE OF THE FISH.—Thus split and salted, the fish lie spread in kenches in the 
hold until the vessel reaches home. While there they must be carefully guarded lest any water 
should get upon them and injure them. The utmost caution was always used to shut the hatch 
when any danger of rain menaced, and during a heavy sea, too, because the sea-water was not 
briny enough to prevent injury. During the time the fish remain in the hold they are constantly 
drying, the moisture being driven from those in the middle and lower part of the kenches by the 
pressure from those above. The water thus pressed out ran down into the hold in such large 
quantities that when the fish were being taken in any numbers it was necessary that the vessel be 
often pumped out. It was for this reason that every man was expected, at the end of his watch, 
to pump out the vessel. 

The work of splitting kept the men busy until nearly eleven o’clock. The talk then was of the 
number of tubs split that day, which was added to the count kept by some member of the crew. 
The amount of fish on board at any given time was reckoned in units of tubs. Three tubs held about 
1,000 pounds of dressed fish, and thus our cargo, which by count contained 255 tubs, weighed off 
at Gloucester 78,000 pounds. By induction they could tell how large their cargo was at any time, 
though they did not often reduce it, since by long use the amount in tubs has as definite a mean- 
ing as the amount in pounds. 

CoD LIVERS.—Of the various viscera of the cod that are saved and preserved for sale at home 
the livers are perhaps the most important. These are separated by the gutter from the intestines, 
and while the latter are cast overboard, these are collected and placed in the liver-butts. These 
liver-butts are characteristic of a fishing vessel engaged in this branch of the fisheries. They are 
huge casks mounted on skids, lashed down by strong ropes, and always placed in front of the house. 
They are open at the top by a large square opening, covered usually with a piece of tarpaulin a 
little larger than the hole, and fastened down securely at one end. After a time these butts become 
filled with livers, and the livers by this time, through their constant churnings with the vessel’s 
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rolling, have partially “‘tried out” their oil. To make more room in the cask the oil is partially 
drawn off and stowed in barrels. If the skipper finds that he can get a good price for his oil at 
Newfoundland or Saint Pierre, he will turn it into money at those places; otherwise it is carried 
home and disposed of there. Oil from the ‘‘bankers” is not pure enough to be used as the great 
“lung-strengthener,” inasmuch as it is not nicely taken care of on board the vessel. It is made 
into what is known as “tanner’s oil,” and is sold at the average rate of 38 cents per gallon. 

SounDs.—The sounds of the fish are, on many vessels, regarded as one of the cook’s per- 
quisites. These, the swim-bladders, lying just under the backbone and in the roof of the general 
cavity of the body, are of large size in the cod and well stocked with gelatine, though by no means 
approaching the value of the sounds of the hake (Phycis) in this particular. The cook, who was 
not expected to take part in the operations of dressing fish, usually spent the time when the crew 
were occupied in that work in cutting the sounds out from the backbones. As fast as he obtained 
these he threw them into a pail of salt water, where they might soak until he was ready for the 
further operation of scraping them. This he did most frequently at evening, when the dories were’ 
distant from the vessel setting their trawls. In scraping sounds a bait-knife is used, and blood 
and other dirty matters are scraped off, and the sounds are then put to soak in strong brine for a 
few days. From the brine they are transferred to a barrel for permanent stowage, and then they 
are heavily salted. At the time of final packing the sounds look white and clean, quite unlike the 
bloody mass they were at first. On his reaching port the cook sells the sounds, commanding for 
them a price varying from 2 to 6 cents per pound. Like the Grand Bank livers, Grand Bank 
sounds are not regarded as first class; they are made very largely into a preparation called 
ribbon isinglass, used chiefly for settling beer. The best sounds, obtained from the off-shore fish- 
eries and the fresh fishermen, are made into the better grades of isinglass for refining and sizing 
purposes, and are also used for food. 

CoD TONGUES.—In addition to livers and sounds the tongues of the cod are also often cut out 
and saved by the fishermen, these being likewise the normal perquisite of the cook. On the Victor 
no tongues were saved, but I was informed that they are often taken and preserved in salt. They 
are sold at home, and find their way into the market as a great delicacy. 

OTHER VISCERA.—I am not aware that any other viscera of the cod are saved for sale, though 
in the halibut the fins are often saved, but the pea and the stomach, too, sometimes are saved to 
be used as bait when other sorts of bait are scarce. This sort of bait was formerly very exten- 
sively used in cod fishing, but of late years the fishermen believe they must have fresh bait, and, 
to obtain it, will sacrifice a great deal. On the subject of “gurry fishing” I have spoken at 
greater length in other places. 7 


g. BAIT AND BAITING. 


VARYING KINDS WITH SUCCESSIVE SEASONS.—D aring recent years a practice has been in vogue 
among most of the Grand Bankers, and, in fact, among all other cod-fishing vessels, of using fresh 
bait. Until the past decade, at most, fish were often captured with bait which had been brought 
from home preserved by salt, or with the entrails and flesh of the cod itself, called in fisherman 
phraseology “gurry.” It seems, however, now to be the a common opinion that during the 
summer months the fish will not bite at all at salt bait or guurry, and it is a very general practice 
to use some form of fresh bait. This bait is obtained from the land most, conveniently acces- 
sible, which, in the case of Grand Bankers, is Newfoundland. ‘This baiting business has come to 
be at that island a very important trade, and in the smaller hamleia , which are scattered along 
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the entire coast, forms almost the sole occupation of nearly all the male inhabitants. When her 
supply of bait is exhausted, the vessel, anchored on the Grand Bank 100 or 200 miles from the 
land, runs for the nearest harbor for a replenishing. Should bait be wanting there at that time 
the vessel would probably run to some other harbor, selecting one from which rumors of plenty 
were gone out. In this way the bankers visit the island in large numbers, and bring into it a by 
no means small amount of business. A vessel may take several baitings. If she has good fortune 
two baitings will be enough to fill her, but she may have to take three, or even four or five. The 
stay on the Bank during which a vessel is using up her bait is known as a baiting. Thus the 
question is very often heard, “Where did you use up your second baiting? How much did you get 
on your second baiting?” The word is also very often used for a supply of bait, a sense in which 
I have employed it just above. 

FROZEN HERRING.—-The kind of bait does not remain the same throughout the year. As the 
year opens, one kind is employed; this is later followed by bait of another sort, and finally, at the 
close of the season, still others are used. Those vessels which seek the Banks very early in the 
year, or as late as the latter part of March or first of April, take for their first baiting the herring 
(Clupea harengus, Lin.). These they can obtain in Fortune Bay during the early part of the year 
more readily than at any other portion of Newfoundland. The herring are taken in seines. The 
natives (“liviers,” as they are called) watch for a school to make its appearance in their harbor. 
When seen they put out in their punts and surround the school with a net, and then take 
them out with dip-nets. The herring are then sold to the bankers at a price varying from 
twenty-five to sixty cents per hundred. While the weather is very cold the bait may be preserved 
fresh along while. This is done by freezing the herring and then keeping them in a vessel’s hold, 
from exposure to the air, so that they cannot thaw. In this way they are kept for three or four 
weeks, until the weather has grown so warm that this method of preservation is no longer practi- 
cable. From the fact that the herring are thus preserved frozen, this baiting is always known among 
fishermen as a “‘baitin’ o’ frozen herrin’.” I have spoken as though it was common for such a baiting 
to be used on the Grand Bank. Such, however, is by no means the case. As a rule, very few 
vessels visit the Bank during the early part of the year, but. make their first inroad upon the codfish 
on the Western Bank or on Banquereau. In that case they quite as frequently obtain their bait 
in some Nova Scotia harbor in the Bay of Fundy as in Fortune Bay, Newfoundland. 

ICED HERRING.—AS the season advances, however, a large fleet of cod-fishermen from all the 
various fishing ports of our coast run for the Grand Bank. These are very likely to visit For- 
tune Bay or some harbor along the southern coast of Newfoundland for their baiting. This is 
composed again of herring, but preserved differently, owing to the increased temperature on the 
Bank during April and the succeeding months. The herring are now kept in ice in the bait-pens. 
Ice bought at some harbor on the way from home, or obtained in the harbor where the bait is 
bought, is cracked up quite small in the huge splitting tubs. A layer of the fine ice is then spread 
over the floor of the bait-pen. Over this layer is spread a layer of fish ; then a layer of ice follows, 
and a second layer of fish. In this way the fish and the ice are sandwiched in until the pen is 
filled. This, which is termed “a baiting of herring,” will in this way be preserved from fifteen to 
eighteen days. For the baiting, the skipper pays about $25 or $30. and receives 40 barrels of 
the herring. ‘ 

CAPELIN:—By the time two baitings are consumed, or by about the middle of June, the 
next kind of bait begins to appear on the coast of Newfoundland. This is the capelin, a,small boreal 
fish (Mallotus villosug Cuv.), and quite closely resembling our well-known smelt (Osmerus mordax 


. 
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Gill). The method of their capture I had no opportunity of observing.* They are taken in immense 
numbers by the “liviers” and furnished to the bankers. They are generally sold at a certain price 
for the baiting, and for $16, 10 to 20 or 25 barrels are supplied. They are stowed away in the bait- 
pens in the same manner as the herring, and can generally be preserved about the same length of 
time. 

Squip.—Of all the different forms of bait that are sought by the American bankers none are 
80 popular as the squid (Ommastrephes illecebrosa), and none so interesting in its capture. Their first 
approach is watched by thousands of anxious “liviers,” and news of the first capture is heralded in 
a way that makes the man who sees the first one in any season quite a public character, and con- 
fers considerable renown upon the hamlet where they are first captured. It is usually during the 
latter part of July that the excitement begins, and from that time till their disappearance in 
October they form the principal topic of conversation in many a hamlet on the coast. Armed with 
his squid jig the native fisherman leaves his home in the “wee sma’ hours” of the morning and 
putting out in his punt into the harbor stealthily lets his jig descend into the silent water and 
dreamily awaits a bite. The squid jig is so entirely unlike any other form of hook that I will 
briefly describe it: To one end of a cylinder of lead, 3 inches long, are fastened pins bent upward. 
No bait is used with it, but it is simply let down among the squid, and kept in constant motion to 
imitate the movements of a small fish and thus attract the squil. When one grasps it with its 
long tentacular arms the jig is quickly pulled in, and the squid thus entangled in the pins is 
secured. When they are in the humor, or, in Newfoundland dialect, when the squid have 
“struck,” they can be caught very fast indeed. When once the squid strike in a harbor, if 
the punts are not all out, anchored side by side, the news is communicated to those ashore 
by the sight of activity among those in the punts. In an instant the word,“ the squid’s struck,” 
flies through the village like wild-fire, and in an incredibly short time all the men folks of the 
village are anxiously waiting for a bite. During our second baiting, while we were anchored 
at Open Hall, a very amusing instance of this sort of thing occurred. As a rule all the punts 
in the village are anchored in the harbor during the whole day, but on this occasion the day 
was exceedingly blowy, and, the squid not biting, the “liviers” had all sought their own warm 
firesides. During the early part of the afternoon one man on board one vessel, in sheer lack of 
any better occupation, threw a jig over the side and had a bite instantly. He hauled up and 
threw in again and found that the “squid had struck solid.” “Then there was mounting in hot 
haste,” and in less than a minute every man on board was actively running a squid jig and pulling 
the squid in inavery lively manner. Hardly two minutes had passed when we saw a boat put out 
from the shore. This was instantly followed by four, and in Jess than ten minutes twenty-eight 
punts were strung along from us as a center, and all hands excitedly “jigging squid.” Like all 
other things, squid-jigging is by no means all sunshine. The squid has one or two confirmed habits 
which often lead to remarkably unpleasant consequences. As it isdrawn from the water the squid 
first discharges from his siphon a jet of salt water, which is very likely to strike the fisherman 
in the face. Almost instantly the squid follows this by a second jet of dirty black ink. Unless he 
be very quick and gets the squid off the jig and safely lodged among others of his kind this second 
less pleasant stream will strike the fisherman. I had, during the summer, the opportunity of 
seeing men served in that way, and judge from hearsay that it is not at all delightful. 

Squid are taken in enormous numbers in all the harbors of the island. Dering the first 
few days they seem to abound most plentifully in the more southern harbors, while during the 


e They are taken in small drag-seines, made specially for the purpose, and called ‘‘capelin seines.” The fish are 
inclosed in a semicircle of netting and drawn to the shore, where they are bailed into boats with a dip-net.—J. W.C. 
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last of the season they are generally sought in the northern ports. Uften so many are caught in 
a single day that a vessel can secure an entire baiting of 30,000 or 40,000 squid without even 
stopping in the harbor long enough to make it necessary to haul down her sails. They are gen- 
erally sold by the natives at prices varying between 15 and 40 cents per 100, and when possible 
30,000 or 40,000 are purchased. They are preserved in ice in the same manner as the capelin and 
the herring, and may be kept fit for use during a period of from 18 to 25 days. 

In former years, I am told, squid have been captured on the Banks by the vessel’s side, and 
made use of as bait. The giant squid of this same species, of which an arm or a beak are now and 
then found, were also reported to me by one of the men to have been seen by him in previous years; 
and he further states that from the body of such a one his own vessel and another had been fully 
supplied with bait. 

SALT BAIT AND GURRY.—After the disappearance of the squid, which occurs during October, 
most of the fishermen leave the Banks and start for home. The few that remain use for bait salt 
squid or other forms of salt bait, as menhaden slivers. These are brought, pickled, from home. 
Besides these, gurry, or the viscera are also used for bait. Of these viscera the reproductive 
organs appear to furnish the best forms of bait. In former times it is known that salt bait and 
gurry were alone used. From experiments made repeatedly in these present years, such bait will 
not catch fish till very late in the season. The cause of this change I cannot tell. 

BAITING THE TRAWLS.—In regard to the manner of using the bait, very little need be said. 
When the time for baiting up the trawls arrives the men, with baskets in hand, go down into the 
hold and bring up from the bait-pen such an amount of bait as they think sufficient. This is 
thrown on the roof of the “house.” The men then stand in a row around the house, and with 
knives made for the purpose cut up the bait into pieces that are about 2 inches square. The trawl 
is then turned out of the tub on the house, and hook after hook is baited and coiled back again with 
the ground-line into the tub. When salt bait is being used, as happens during the latter part of 
the season, it is soaked for a time in water in order to remove the salt somewhat. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING AND PRESERVING BAIT.—One thing of which my summer’s expe- 
rience among the codmen most strongly convinced me was the enormous waste of time necessitated 
by the present method of proeuring bait and the loss from the present mode of preservation. 
From the rugged condition of the island of Newfoundland and the primitive habits of the people, 
any communication between hamlets not immediately contiguous is excessively difficult. It must 
be for the most part extremely uncertain, because depending on chance vessels which may have 
visited other ports. “Owing to this fact, the banker is compelled to visit harbor after harbor in 
search of bait, learning for himself where a supply may be had and not in any way being able to 
know if bait is abundant at any place. The result of this is that of the hundreds of bankers which 
annually visit Newfoundland for bait, each one of them spends from six days to three weeks in 
entire idleness while on the lookout for herring or squid. At each place they visit they may hear 
that the bait has been more or less abundant a few days before, but no vessels were in then, and 
now the school cannot be seen. As may be seen by reference to the “Calendar of the Cruise,” 
our vessel spent thirty days in Newfoundland harbors, an arrangement which to me personally 
was extremely grateful, but which, as any one cau see, does not pay owners or men financially. 

This waste time could be almost or entirely saved by either of two plans —a telegraphic com- 
munication bgtween the harbors, or some central office run by enterprising men as storehouse for the 
bait and centers of purchase for the fishermen. In the former case the “banker” could learn where 
to direct his course with certainty of success; in the latter case he could at once seek the central 
office and there purchase his supply. But giving the island and its people, as they are at pres- 
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ent, the thought of their forming any such scheme seems useless, for the people are, as a rule, too 
conservative to improve any on their present system. The only possible hope of improvement is 
from some enterprising American. I feel confident that, with ice for the trawlers in the winter and 
labor cheap, a person could preserve and sell in a single season enough bait to pay for his buildings, 
and that he could after that make money rapidly. If he had such a depot, the fishing vessels would 
soon learn where bait could be procured, natives would also know where they could have a steady 
cash market for their catches, and the owner would doubtless both cbtain and dispose of all the 
bait he was able to handle. To me it seems remarkable that the Gloucester fishermen have not 
long ago provided some better method of bait-procuring, or that the vessel owners have not them- 
selves instituted improved methods. - 

But not only do the fishermen lose a vast amount of time in bait-hunting, they also lose a good 
deal of their bait from defective methods of preserving it. I have elsewhere described the present 
method of preserving the bait in ice. Under this treatment the result is the almost utter worth- 
lessness of the two or three bottom layers and the greatly deteriorated quality of much more. The 
weight of ice and squid from above pressing down the lower layers and the melting of the sub- 
stratum of ice, with also the water and filth from the upper layers added to the lower ones, make 
in the course of ten or twelve days the undermost bait utterly unalluring to the fish. As a result 
of this the vessel can not take a large supply of bait and then remain fishing on the Banks, but 
must after a brief interval seek the land for fresh bait. 

Now it seems to me that this defect could be profitably remedied by the introduction of some 
inexpensive refrigerators in which forty or fifty thousand squid could be kept frozen during one 
whole month or more if necessary. Such refrigerators, built into the places now occupied by the : 
bait-pens, would undoubtedly save enough in the time of the crew and in the waste of bait to pay 
for themselves in a single year, or two at furthest. In our cruise we made three trips for bait, spent 
thirty days, and obtained in total about 70,000 squid; by having refrigerators and arrangements 
for preserving nearly this entire number at one time the vessel could have been saved at least 
twenty-five days on her trip and several thousands of ruined squid.* 

One of the most unpleasant and often most disastrous hindrances in the way of the fishermen, 
when they are in search of bait, arises from the hostile feelings often entertained by the bait- 
catchers. These, instigated by jealousy or by fears lest their own rights are to be infringed on, 
have at many different times come to blows with the American fishermen, and by mere force of 
numbers overcome them and driven them away from their shores. 

The Fortune Bay people, during 1876, made an attack upon the Americafi fishermen so violent 
as to draw considerable attention to the incidents in the newspapers at that time. In 1878 the 
schooner Concord, from Gloucester, entered Tor Bay in search of bait. She had scarcely come to 
anchor when a squad of shoresmen boarded her, and threatened if she did not leave at once to cut her 
cables. The captain, who was a man of considerable pluck, told the men that he had no intention 
of quitting the harbor with his vessel until he was ready. He then left the vessel with the angry 


* Several years ago the question of freezing bait on fishing-vessels by such a system of refrigeration as that sug- 
gested by Mr. Osborn, was pretty thoroughly tested on the Gloucester schooners. It was found impracticable, even 
for the vessels fishing on George's, and was abandoned by the fishermen, who, in many cases, had expended consider- 
able sums of money to try the experiment. One of the chief difficulties in the way of using such a system on board of 
a cod-fishing vessel on the Grand Bank is the fact that the refrigerator, if large enough to hold and preserve 70 or 80 
barrels of bait, would occupy so much room that there would be insufficient space left for fish and the requisite salt to 
put on them. Then, too, the experiments tried by the Gloucester fishermen convinced them that bait frozen on board 
of the vessels by refrigeration was not nearly so attractive to the cod as that iced in the ordinary manner—a result 
which must always be a serious objection to the introduction of a method that otherwise might seem to have many 
advantages, particularly to one not very familiar with the fishery and its varied requirements,—J. W. CoLLINs. 
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natives still on board, and hastened to Saint John’s for officers of the law. Saint John’s is 6 miles 
distant from Tor Bay. When the skipper finally reached his vessel with officers the invaders were 
forced to go ashore. Beyond binding them to promises of no further violence their action was not, 
noticed by the Newfoundland authorities. The skipper could not obtain his bait from the people 
of that harbor, but he had escaped without any further injuries. This man I met, and heard his 
story from his own lips. 

‘Nor is the feeling of malice and hostility ended yet, for even this present year of 1880 has fur- 
nished new instances. On August 4 the schooner and many of the crew with whom I had passed 
the previous summer entered Conception Bay in search of bait. In the harbor 200(?) natives 
boarded the vessel, prevented by violence their taking squid, and finally compelled them to get 
under way and leave the cove where they had anchored. 

I will not say that the fishermen are not in part responsible for the temper of mind of the natives 
toward them. Some of the more slippery fellows have, I doubt not, in past times dealt unfairly 
with the Newfoundlanders. I have heard of some who obtained unfair measure, or who slipped 
their cables before the bills had been settled. The younger men among the bait-catchers are also 
somewhat actuated by jealousy toward the fishermen, since the latter are great gallants ashore 
among the young women, and the latter turn from their native beaux to the Americans, to the 
infinite disgust and chagrin of the former and the ill-concealed and often unconcealed satisfaction 
of the latter. . 

A further discussion of the manner of obtaining and preserving bait is given by Mr. Osborn, 
in Section IV of this report, under the head of “Life of Fishermen on Shipboard.” 


4.—THE GEORGE'S BANK COD FISHERY. 


By G. BRown GoopE ANnpD J. W. CoLuins. 
1. ORIGIN AND PRESENT IMPORTANCE. 


The George’s Bank cod fishery, or, as commonly called, the George’s fishery, was carried on to 
some extent by vessels from Marblehead as early as the middle of the last century,* but there 
is no record to show that it was long continued, nor is there any one now living who remembers 
fishing vessels going there prior to about 1821. 

This fishery is now carried on almost exclusively from Gloucester. Vessels from this port first 
visited George’s Bank in search of halibut about the year 1830, and in connection with the halibut 
took considerable quantities of codfish. Since the decrease of halibut in that region there has 
been a constant fishery there for cod. The George’s fishery has not yet shown a tendency to 


* William Douglass, in Vol. I, page 302, of his History and Political Summary of British Settlements in North 
America, printed at London in 1760, says: 

‘‘ Marblehead, in New England, ships off more dried cod than all the rest of New England besides; anno 1732, a 
good fish year, and in profound peace, Marblehead had about one hundred and twenty schooners of about 50 tons 
burthen; seven men aboard, and man ashore to make the fish, is about one thousand men employed from that town, 
besides the seamen who carry the fish to market; if they had al] been well fished, that is, 200 quintals to a fare, would 
have made 120,000 quintals. At present, anno 1747, they have not exceeding seventy schooners, and make five fares 
yearly; first to the Isle of Sable; the codfish set in there early in the spring, and this fare is full of spawn: formerly, 
they fitted out in February, but by stormy weather having lost sume vessels and many anchors, cables, and other 
gear, they do not fit out until March. Their second fare isin May to Brown’s Bank and the other Banks near the Cape 
Sable coast; these are alsu called spring fish. Their third and fourth fares are to Saint George’s Bank, called summer 
fish. Their fifth and last fare is in autumn to the Isle of Sables; these are called winter fish.” 
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decline, being carried on quite as vigorously and as successfully at the present time as ever in its 
history. Although Gloucester is the only port which has extensively engaged in this fishery, a 
few vessels from other New England ports have from time to time participated in it. From 1859 
to 1862 Southport sent several vessels; and Vinal Haven, Me., Marblehead, Rockport, and other 
Massachusetts ports have also had vessels engaged in it. Concerning the history of the George’s 
fishery from Southport, Mr. R. E. Earll obtained the following information of Mr. D. Cameron and 
Mr. B. F. Jewett: 

Hearing the favorable reports of the George’s fishermen of Gloucester from time to time, the 
owners of vessels in Southport decided to send their vessels instead of keeping them so long idle. 
The first vessels-started in February, 1859, and as there was some difficulty about finding men to 
go at that season of the year, the crews were picked up not wholly from the island, but from 
Westport and other towns in the vicinity. Schooner Mazeppa, Capt. W. E. Wells, was sent out 
by Cameron & Orne about the 1st of February, and two others, the Atlantic and 8. H. Cameron, 
started shortly after. They provided themselves with ice for keeping their halibut fresh for the 
Portland market. The fish seemed very scarce und the weather very stormy, so that their trips 
were not profitable, but they continued in the business until about the 1st of July, and finally 
abandoned it. In 1861 or 1862 the schooner Humboldt went during the greater part of the year, 
but the rough weather and poor fishing caused them to discontinue. About this time William 
Decker sent two vessels, the Willie G. and Archer, one season with same results. They were the 
last. ; 

In 1879 there were one hundred and four Gloucester vessels constantly employed in the 
George’s fishery, many of them making over a dozen trips each, and forty-eight other Gloucester 
vessels followed the fishery a part of the season, the entire fleet aggregating one thousand trips 
and landing 23,144,000 pounds of codfish and 995,000 pounds of fresh halibut. 

In 1880 the Gloucester George’s fleet aggregated one hundred and sixty-three vessels, one 
hundred and seven of them engaging exclusively in that fishery, while the others were employed 
for a part of the year io other fisheries. The fleet made one thousand four hundred and thirty trips, 
and landed 27,000,511 pounds of codfish and 1,125,450 pounds of fresh halibut. 

Tn 1831 the fleet was the same size as in 1880, the catch aggregating 22,510,000 pounds of cod 
and 1,087,400 pounds of fresh halibut. 

The dangers and hardships of this fishery are so great that only the most daring and hardy of 
fishermen care to continue in its prosecution. The system of mutual insurance, which has been so 
successful in Gloucester, enables the owners to face the great risks of the George’s fishery with 
less apprebension than can be done by those of any other ports. 

Like the fresh-halibut fishery, the George’s fishery is carried on throughout the entire year. 
Until within a few years it was the practice of the Gloucester vessels to ‘haul up” in harbor from 
November to the Ist of February, since they could not be insured until that date, but at present 
they can be insured at all s®asons, and the competition which exists has now compelled almost all 
of them to keep at work twelve months in the year. The fresh-halibut, haddock, and the George’s 
fisheries are the only fisheries carried on continuously winter and summer.* 

The haddock fishery is carried on to a comparatively limited extent in summer, but it is pros- 
cuted upon a large scale in winter. 

The Gloucester Telegraph of January 4, 1859, contains the remark that “at one time the 


*In 1874, at Christmas time, only four vessels were engaged in this fishery. The W. H. Raymond arrived 
December 22 with 30,000 pounds of fish—a good fare, though the weather was rough. (Cape Ann Advertiser, Decem- 
ber 26, 1874.) = 
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vessels were hauled up six months in the year, but that in 1859 some were not hauled up at all, 
except when repairs were required. There was one arrival, January 2, from George’s, and several 
were at that time on the fishing grounds.” 

For twenty years or more it has been customary for the George’s fleet to set out for the Banks as 
early as the 20th or 25th of January ; at present many vessels go as early as the 15th. They start 
thus early with the idea of getting on the Banks before the first schools of codfish strike there. 
They very often have to return before getting a full fare on account of the bait giving out. Some 
seasons a single vessel will strike the fish early; the others then think they can do the same. 
Vessels very seldom start before the 15th of January, and many of the best skippers rarely go 
before February 1, by which date the main body of the fleet is usually prepared to sail. 

In 1874 the early start of the fleet was delayed by the action of the Mutual Fishing Insurance 
Company, which refused to insure vessels leaving for the Banks before the middle of March... A 
new compapy was formed that year, which insured vessels wishing to goin February, and some 
forty sai] started soon after the 1st of that month. The George’s-men began to arrive from their 
first trip before the 27th of February, and by the middle of March were coming in from their 
second trip. 


2. THE FISHING GROUNDS. 


The ‘George’s fishery is carried on for the most part upon George’s Bank, though in De- 
cember and January a large part of the vessels fish upon Brown’s Bank and La Have; a few, 
however, go to George’s in January. The best time for fishing upon George’s is in February, 
March, and April, when the spring spawning schools of codfish appear on the Bank. During 
these months the favorite fishing ground is upon that portion of the Bank which lies east of the 
shoals, at a depth of 25 to 35 fathoms, this being called the “winter fishing ground.” At other 
seasons of the year the vessels resort to the western part, or what is called “Clark’s Bank” and 
“South Channel,” and also to the southeast part of George’s Bank. In the fall they frequent the 
northern edge of the Bank. Many of the vessels in summer and fall fish on Brown’s Bank, Seal 
Island Ground, and occasionally make trips to German Bank and other small grounds in the 
Bay of Fundy. Trips have sometimes, though rarely, been made in winter to Sable Island or 
Western Bank, and in summer to the south shoal of Nantucket and off No Man’s Land. 

After the spawning season of the cod, in February and early March, is fairly over there is a 
great breaking up of the schools of cod and a scattering of the fishing fleet on the middle part of 
George’s Bank in 35 fathoms. Says Captain Martin: ‘You'll see 60 sail of vessels fishing on 
George’s in February and catching 30,000, 40,000, 60,000, and sometimes as much as 103,000 weight 
of fish, and they’ll go back in March; and it’s like heaving your line into a well; there are no fish 
anywhere.” The vessels then scatter over the Bank to the South Channel, to the southeastern or 
eastern parts of the Bank, or go off on Seal Island Ground or Brown’s Bank. 

In sailing from Gloucester for George’s Bank vessels steer an edst-southeast course, striking 
the edge of the Bank to the northeast of the “North Shoal.” Many vessels fish in midsummer in 
25 to 40 fathoms east of the main George’s Shoal, gradually working out into deeper water. 


3. THE FISHERMEN. 


The crew of a George’s-man consists of eight to twelve men. About twelve hundred fishermen 
of Gloucester are employed in this fishery. About one third of the men are British Provincials, 
one third Americans, and the other third about equally divided between Swedes and Portuguese, 
with a few Frenchmen and other nationalities. 
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In early days, when the George’s vessels were smaller, the crew consisted of six to eight men. 
The vessels now in the fleet carry ten or twelve, occasionally thirteen, though not more than twelve 
or fifteen vessels carry so large a number as that last mentioned. In summer, when it is often 
hard to obtain men, vessels sometimes go out with smaller crews. ; 

The successful result of a trip to George’s Bank for codfish is largely dependent upon the exer- 
tions of each individual; men are, therefore, required for that fishery in whose natures is combined 
hardihood, doggedness of purpose, and bravery. Owing to the fact that each man’s success 
depends in a great part on his individual efforts, the Portuguese and Ivish have a special fondness 
for this fishery, though many others engage in it. 

Many of the best fishermen and most capable skippers follow the George’s fishery; but, as a 
rule, the crews are considered intellectually inferior to those employed in the mackerel and halibut 
fisheries. The results obtained depending so much on the individual efforts of the men, a vessel 
inay make a successful trip under the control of a skipper who would be totally incapable of com- 
manding a halibut schooner or one employed in the Grand Bank cod fisheries, 


4. THE VESSELS. 


The George's vessels, like those in the fresh-halibut fishery, are the stanchest and best of the 
Gloucester fleet.* : 

Their size is smaller, however, the average George’s-man registering about 60 tons. In the fleet 
there are some vessels of 45 tons to 50 tons and a few of 80 tons and more. In the winter, as a 
rule, the George’s-men carry no main-topmast and jib-boom, being rigged “snug.” In summer the 
regular George’s-men carry main-topmast and staysail, but rarely, if ever, a flying-jib. 

Until within a few years a peculiarity of the vessels of this fleet was, that when riding at 
anchor they set a “balance-reefed mainsail” to steady the vessel and keep heras nearly head to the 
wind as the tide would permit. When the mainsail was “ balance reefed” only a small portion— 
perhaps a fourth or fifth of its area—was exposed, and it then answered the same purpose as the 
riding-sail used at the present time.t 

The average outtit of charts and instruments is less complete than on board of a halibut 
schooner. 

The outfit of a George’s schooner is in many respects very different from that of a halibut 
schooner. The cable is shorter, since the vessels fish in shallower water, its ordinary length being 
about 225 fathoms; the cable is generally also smaller, usually about 8} inches in circumference, 
though some are 73, 8, 84, or even, though rarely, 9 inches. The cable is stowed in the same manner 
as on the halibut schooner, but of course occupies somewhat less space. The anchors, of which 
there are three, are of the same type, but usually lighter, weighing from 400 to 500 pounds. 

There are no checker-boards on the deck, but instead two or three oblong bins, which are called 
gurry-pens. These are made of 14-inch to 2-inch plank, and are about 3 feet in height. They are 
divided by transverse partitions into two or three compartments, and small sliding doors are placed 


*No class of vessels are better calculated for a battle with the storm-king and no braver souls tread the deck, 
but the contest is an unequal one, and many a stanch craft and gallant crew go down in the conflict. In a single 
storm, on the night of February 24, 1862, 15 Gloucester vessels and 120 men were lost, leaving 70 widows and 140 
fatherless children to mourn for the loved ones who would return no more. Last year 200 vessels were engaged in the 
George’s fishery at some time during the year; a large fleet followed the business the greater part of the year, and a 
total of 1,348 fares were landed at Gloucester. (Gloucester and its Fisheries. ) 

t The peculiarity of a ‘‘ balance reef” is this, that when the mainsail is “ balance-reefed,” the foot-stops are cast 
off and the foot of the sail raised from the boom , being attached to the boom only at the clew and tack, and by a reef- 
strap passing through the reef-crinkle. In other respects it is like a three-reefed mainsail, 
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1n the corners of these, so that water can run from one to the other or out upon the deck. These 
gurry-pens are fastened to the deck by lashings, the surface of the deck forming the bottom. 

The gurry-pen forward of the house is usually the largest. Another is placed between the 
main and fore hatches, while in the larger vessels a third is generally fastened forward of the 
break of the quarter and between that and the main hatch. Planks placed on their edges run 
between the gurry-pens, dividing that portion of the deck into little pens for the reception of fish. 

Bait-boards are arranged on the side of the house as in the halibut schooner, also upon tle 
ends of the gurry-pens. : 

The George’s-men carry no dories upon the deck, but a single dory hoisted to the davits at the 
stern. Formerly they carried square-sterned yawl-boats, but this custom is no longer in vogue, 
though occasionally boats of this class are taken. The reefing-plank is arranged as on the halibat 
schooner. 

These vessels also carry a peculiar arrangement upon their vessels by which they are distin- 
guishable from other vessels. These are the fishing-rails, consisting of joists, 3 by 4, nailed upon 
the rail of the vessel, and extending from the fore rigging to the quarter-rail and from the after 
side of the main rigging to the davit on each side. Holes are bored at intervals of about 4 feet 
in the fishing-rails, and in these are set hard-wood pins three-quarters of an inch to an inch in 
diameter and 5 or 6 inches high, called “sogers,” and used by the fishermen to prevent their lines 
from slipping on the rail when the tide is running strong. 

The arrangement in the hold is as follows: The quantity of ballast carried is usually large, 
about 20 or 30 tons of stone or iron* for a vessel of 60 tons in burden. This ballast is planked 
over as on the halibut schooner. The forward part of the hold is occupied, as usual, by the store- 
room, and separated by a bulkhead from the ice-house. The ice-house is smaller than in the hali- 
but schooners, generally consisting ef two pens on each side and a double compartment in the 
“slaughter-house,” which is in the middle, and arranged to carry 12 to 15 tons of ice, though ves- 
sels ordinarily carry only from 7 to 10 tons in the summer season and in winter not more than 3 
or 4 tons. The ice-house is accessible from the main hatch. The after hold, which is reached 
through the after hatch, contains the salt-pen—a bin placed against the cabin bulkhead and ex- 
tending from side to side the whole width of the vessel. This bin occupies about 4 or 5 feet of the 
length of the vessel and reaches nearly up to the deck. It is divided into two parts by longitu- 
dinal partitions in the middle, and is sometimes still further subdivided. Doors from the after 
hold upon either side of the center partition are closed by planks, which slide in grooves, and are 
removed as the supply of salt diminishes. The salt-bin will hold from 300 to 400 bushels of salt. 
The remainder of the after hold is left free for the packing of fish, which are also stowed in the 
compartments of the ice-house. The after hold is first partially filled, then fislt are salted away 
in the ice-house to keep the vessel in trim, and as a last resort, if the catch is a large one, the 
salt-pen is also filled with salted fish. 


5. APPARATUS AND METHODS OF FISHING. 


FISHING GEAR.—The George’s fishermen always fish with hand-lines from the vessel’s deck, one 
line to each man. Consequently no boats are carried, except the dory at the stern, and no trawls 
are used. 

The George’s hand-line, with its appliances of sinkers and hooks, is peculiar to this fishery. 
It may be described as follows: The line is 900 feet in length, composed of six 25-fathom lines, 


= But comparatively little iron is used, the ballast generally being cobble-stones and shingle. 
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which are spliced together. The lines are of steam-tarred cotton, and weigh 18 pounds to the 


\ 


dozen.* 
The line is coiled in a tub, which is a flour-barrel sawed off an inch or two above the lower 


quarter hoops, having holes in the bottom to let the water out. It is called a line-tub. The end 
of the line is fastened through two of these holes to prevent its escape. The line-tub is about half 
filled by the line when it is coiled. 

The hooks are fastened to the line by means of a peculiar contrivance, which, together with 
the lead, is called the “George’s gear.” This consists of (a) the “tail,” which is an iron or brass 
rod 12 or 15 inches long or more, three-eighths to half an inch in diameter, with an eye in one end, 
to which the hauling-line is attached by a common hitch. Around the other end of the “tail” is cast 
(b) the “lead,” a long conical plummet of lead weighing 8 pounds, about 2 inches in diameter at the 
bottom end, and about 8 inches in height, its apex embracing the lower end of the tail, the shank of 
which projects above it 8 or 10 inches. From the front lower end of the lead, which is obliquely 
truncated, emerges (c) the “horse,” which is, in fact, sometimes a continuation of the tail. When of 
metal, the horse is of the same diameter as the tail and projects from the lead 10 or 12 inches, at an 
angle of 110 degrees with its axis. The horse is sometimes made of wood or, according to a custom 
formerly universal, of several pieces of line tightly wound with smaller line. An improved form of 
George’s gear has lately been devised by L. D. Lothrop, of Gloucester, which is very popular among 
the fishermen. It is in the main precisely like the one here described, except that it is more neatly 
made and the lead has a rounded base and an attachment of brass on its lower end to prevent it 
from being bruised by the battom. In the end of the horse just mentioned is an eye, to which is 
usually attached (d) a swivel of brass; to the swivel is fastened either (e) the “sling-ding gear” or 
(f) the “spreader gear.” The sling-ding (¢) consists of a galvanized-iron rod about three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter and from 15 to 20 inches in length, with an eye at each end. The “sling- 
ding gear,” when properly rigged, is provided with a piece of line, generally the same size as the 
fishing-line, and about twice the length of the sling-ding, the two ends of which are fastened to the 
eyes in the end of the sling-ding, and the bight is made fast to the swivel in the horse. The sling- 
ding gear is then an almost equilateral triangle, two sides of which are composed of the line and 
the base of the sling-ding, the object of which is to separate the snoods and prevent them from 
fouling. The ends of this line, which forms the two sides of the triangle, are provided with 
eye-splices or attached to swivels into which the snoods are bent. The spreader gear (/), the office 
of which is the same as the sling-ding gear, consists of a flexible rod of metal, bow-shaped, and 
about 15 or 18 inches long, the center of which is fastened to the swivel in the end of the horse, 
the ends being provided, like those of the sling-ding gear, with eyes for the reception of the snoods. 
Until within the past 10 or 15 years these spreaders were often made of two to four parts of cod- 
line tightly wound around with stout salmon twine. The snoods (g), of which there are two, are 
pieces of line smaller than the hauling-line,t one of them about 9 feet, the other about 10 feet long. 
These are bent in the eyes of the sling-ding gear, and at the lower end are spliced into swivels (h), 
which may be called “‘snood swivels.” These are patented, and are made by L. D. Lothrop, of Glou- 
cester. These swivels are so contrived, by means of a slot with a large opening at one end, that 
the gangings of the hooks may: be slipped into them and held in place by means of a simple knot 
at the end. The gangings (h) are usually made of hemp line, though sometimes of cotton line, 
varying in size from that of the snood to that of the hauling-line. They are about a foot in length, 
and at one end have a simple wall-knot, by which they are held in the snood swivel; at the other 


*A dozen of these lines fastened together and sold in a bunch. The weight designates the size. 
+ A dozen of these snood-lines, each 25 fathoms long, will weigh from 10 to 14 pounds. 
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end the hook is made fast, or ganged, in a very peculiar manner, which cannot well be described 
except in technical phrase.* The hooks (i) are No. 10 center-draft hooks. 

The object of the snood swivels, in which the gangings are so easily adjustable, is to save time 
in removing the fish and in baiting the hooks. When a line with one or more fish has beensbrought 
on deck the gangings are slipped from their swivels and are replaced by a pair of new gangings 
with fresh-baited hooks. While the lead is going to the bottom the hooks are taken from the fish, 
and are rebaited and ready for use the next time. 

Each vessel usually carries a considerable amount of spare gear, and especially a large supply 
of gangings. 

Bait.—The bait used by the George’s fishermen is, in winter time, frozen herring, and in spring, 
summer, and autumn, fresh herring, mackerel, alewives, and menhaden. In former days these fish- 
ermen were accustomed to catch their bait upon the Banks by setting gill-nets from the stern as 
the vessel rode at anchor, or from the side when the vessel was lying to or drifting.t At present 
this custom is abandoned, and supplies of bait are taken from Gloucester when frozen herring can 
be obtained, and at other times it is sought here and there along the coast wherever there are 
weir or net fishermen, from Greenport, L. I., to Eastport, Me., and even, in exceptional instances, 
as far east as Western Nova Scotia.t When frozen herring were first brought from Newfoundland, 
in 1854, 500 to 1,000 of these fish were considered an ample supply of bait for a trip to George’s, 
but the custom of carrying a far more Jiberal supply is now in vogue. Longer trips are also made, 
and the amount carried has increased, until now many of the vessels take on board 18,000 or 20,000 
for a trip of two or three weeks. A somewhat smaller number of menhaden or fresh herring is 
carried in summer, it being impossible to keep fresh so large a quantity as that until it is used. 
From 15 to 25 barrels of fresh bait are usually iced in summer; these are placed in the ice-houses. 
The price of herring varies from 75 cents to $1.25 per barrel. Twenty-one days is considered the 
outside limit for which iced bait is available, though the vessels of the New York fleet, by a more 
careful system of cleaning and packing the fish, are able to keep a supply for thirty days or more. 
There was formerly a difference of opinion between the Gloucester and New York fishermen as to 
the value of the bait preserved by the New York method, the former claiming that it is compara- 
tively worthless. This claim has been practically conceded by the New York fishermen, who have 
adopted New England methods. 

In baiting the hooks the fish are slivered, steaks being cut from each side of the backbone; 
these are cut into three-cornered or square pieces, eight or ten to a fish, and are strung upon the 
hooks. Six to eight of these are put upon each hook. 

Many halibut are. caught by the George’s-men, and in fishing for these “ gurry-bait” is used, 
this being the flesh of haddock or sometimes codfish. In baiting for halibut a long piece of the 
side of the haddock is put on the hook, the end of it being usually split into two flaps, which 
flutter in the current. On the top of these the ordinary bait of herring is placed. 

METHOD OF FISHING.—Fishing on George’s is carried on principally in the daytime, but on 
some occasions both night and day. The custom of night fishing has been introduced within the last 


* Take one strand of the line and hitch the bight of it round the shank of the hook; then lay the two parts together, 
taking a wall-knot in the end. 

+The vessels that now sail for George’s are supplied with nets for the purpose of catching their own bait. 
(Cape Ann Advertiser, April 1, 1859.) q 

t The scarcity of bait has been a great drawback to the success of the George’s fleet, a large part of the fleet 
having been detained a fortnight at Cape Cod waiting for a supply, thus losing a trip in the best season. The weather 
has been unfavorable for curing most of the season, and the last few pleasant days have given an impetus to the busi- 
ness, and large quantities have been shipped. The market continues firm at $6 per quintal, with an active market, 
(Cape Ann Light and Gloucester Telegraph, April 25, 1873.) 
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ten years. When fish are plenty the hardiest of the crew will fish night and day for three and four 
days, being ambitious to be “high line,” or to catch more than any of their mates; and when fish 
will bite freely the men on watch at night usually" pass their time in fishing. The greater part of 
the wogk is, however, done in the day-time. The day’s labor begins at daylight and lasts until 
dark, the fish usually being dressed in the evening. When the tides run too strong for fishing 
the fish are dressed in the day-time. The monotony of fishing is broken by breakfast at daylight, 
dinner at 9.30 to 11 a. m., supper at 3 to 4 p. m., and a lunch in the evening. 

The strong tides which prevail upon George’s Bank and other grounds visited by these vessels 
have necessitated the adoption of peculiar methods, such as are not practiced in any other fishery. 
It is only by the use of extremely heavy leads that it is possible to keep the hooks near the bottom. 
Fishing with these leads and the long lines is extremely laborious. As the vessel rides at anchor 
the helm is put down and she sheers across the tide, so that the lines stray out from the side at a 
considerable angle with the rail. The men take their position at the rail all upon the side opposite 
to that upon which the tide current strikes. When the tide is running dead to leeward, or in the 
same direction with the wind, it is impossible to sheer the vessel, and then the lines all stray out 
directly astern. While they are fishing the course of the tide is constantly changing and the vessel 
is veering in every direction, and it is frequently necessary to change from one side of the vessel 
to the other in order to keep the lines clear from the side. 

The best opportunity for fishing is on the slack tides. While the tides are running at the 
greatest speed, or at the rate of about two miles or more an hour, the lines with their heavy weights 
are carried out so that it is impossible to keep the hooks on the bottom. When fishing at slack- 
water only a small portion of the line is used, while on the strength of the tide it is sometimes 
necessary to use the whole 900 feet of the line. The fishing is then carried on by “sounding.” 
The line is slacked out as rapidly as possible until the lead touches the bottom; it is then held for 
a few minutes until the force of the current has raised it, and then it is again slacked out and 
allowed to touch, and this operation is continued until a bite is felt. This is called “tending the 
bottom.” When the tide is flowing at a moderate rate, and there is no reason to believe that the 
bait has been lost, the whole length of the line is let out before being pulled in on deck; and when 
the tide is running moderately sometimes from seven to ten “sounds” are made. When the fish 
are not biting and the tide is at half slack or running ata comparatively moderate rate, as happens 
in the low course of tides, fishing in water 30 to 35 fathoms deep, it takes about twenty to thirty 
minutes to run out the whole line, and fifteen or twenty minutes to haul it in if there is no fish on 
it. Pulling up a pair of cod at the end of a whole line takes five or ten minutes longer, while to 
pull up a halibut usually takes much longer still. In fishing with the tide running at a rapid 
rate, making one or two sounds, the line will run out in ten or fifteen minutes. 

When fish are very plenty it is a common occurrence to catch a pair, one on each hook, and 
the men will catch from one hundred to one hundred and fifty, and sometimes nearly two hundred 
cod, in a day; at other times a man may fish all day long and only get three or four. When fish 
are plenty a man may throw out and haul his line over the side seventy-five or one hundred times 

in the course of the day; when scarce, not nearly so often, perhaps not more than ten or twelve 
times. 

The bite of the fish is fiiislaly detected by the practiced hand of the fishermen, and he, when haul- 
ing in, can usually tell whether he has hooked one or a pair. Expert fishermen often know when 
they begin to haul in that there is only one, and they haul slowly, in order to give another a chance 
to bite at the free hook. When the heads of the fish appear at the surface, if they are not well 
hooked or are too large to lift over the rail with the ganging, the gaff is used; when brought on 
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the deck the gangings are detached, as previously described, and their place is supplied by a new 
pair, the line being immediately thrown over again. The fish are then unhooked, the hooks 
rebaited for future use, and th® tongues are cut out and thrown into a compartment in the line 
tub; in this manner the number of fish caught by each man is recorded; the tongues aré. counted 
out at night, and the captain notes the record of each man’s count on a.slate or in a book, as will 
be explained elsewhere. Each man marks the halibut he catches witb some peculiar mark of his 
own. The proceeds for each man depends upon the number of fish he catches. The George’s 
fisherman, however, rarely speaks of the number of fish he catches, but the number of tongues he 
has caught. After the fish are unhooked they are thrown into the gurry-pens, where they remain 
until a strong tide or nightfall gives the men an opportunity to dress them. A skillful crew, when 
there is good fishing and other favoring circumstances, may catch from 20,000 to 30,000 pounds of 
round-fish in a day. Seventy-five thousand to ninety thousand pounds of round-fish is considered 
an excellent fare, while 40,000 to 60,000 pounds of split-fish is also a good fare. 

A round-fish is one which has simply been eviscerated, while a split-fish has its head and 
backbone removed and is salted. 

Larger fares of fish have been obtained. In one instance 124,000 pounds of round-fish were 
brought in by the schooner 8. R. Lane. In the Fishermen’s Memorial and Record Book and on the 
files of the Cape Ann Advertiser may be found instances of extremely large fares of fish, many of 
them, too, the result of only a few days’ fishing. 


6. CARE OF THE FISH. 


At the present time the fish are usually brought in from George’s split and salted, both in 
summer and winter. Before 1875 it was generally customary to bring in the fish round in the 
winter, splitting and salting them on the shore, but this custom has gradually been discontinued, 
and but few trips of round-fish are now landed. When brought in round the fish are gutted with- 
out splitting them, a handful of salt being put inside of each. A few of those last caught are iced. 

The process of salting and dressing is precisely the same as that upon the Grand Bank, and 
is described in the chapter referring to that fishery. The George’s-men use less salt in curing than 
the Grand Bankers, since it is necessary to keep the fish for a much less time on the vessel. The 
gurry is kept in the middle compartment of the gurry-kid. It is thrown overboard as soon as the 
vessel gets under way to shift her position or to leave the Bank. 

The total amount of ice carried by fifty-eight schooners exclusively employed in the George’s 
fishery in 1870 was 3,478 tons. This gives an average of about 60 tons for each vessel, and, 
assuming that the average number of trips would be ten, it would therefore appear that 6 tons of 
ice is carried to a trip. The amount varies greatly with the season; a vessel that would carry 3 
or 4 tons in winter would require 10 or 12 tons, possibly more, in summer, since in the latter 
season the ice not only melts more rapidly, but is used for preserving bait as well as fish. As the 
total number of vessels engaged in the George’s fishery was upwards of one hundred, it will be 
seen that 6,000 tons or more of ice were consumed in this fishery for the year named above. 

The return to port and the disposition of the cargo is in every respect similar to that of the Grand 
Bankers. The vessels are in no special haste to gain the market, and consequently are not obliged 
to take such risks as the halibut schooners and haddock catchers. The peculiar dangers of this 
fishery. have been described in the chapter on disasters. The lay in use in the George’s fishery 
and the manner of fitting out the vessels will be described elsewhere. From nine to thirteen trips 
are usually made in the course of a year. The average number is perhaps eleven. 
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7. FINANCIAL PROFITS. 


The George’s cod fishery generally yields good returns to the fishermen and vessel owners, 
though terrible disasters sometimes result from the winter storms and eat up most of the profits. 
The most notable George’s fare was 123,115 pounds round cod and 862 pounds halibut, by 
schooner 8. R. Lane, Capt. Solomon Jacobs, in 1875. The vessel stocked on this trip $2,554, 
and the crew shared $90.81. Another large fare was brought home by the schooner Triton, aggre- 
gating 54,000 pounds split and 30,000 pounds round cod. On five George’s trips in a recent year 
the crew of the schooner Procter Brothers took 21,544 codfish in number. Of her crew of eleven 
men Mr. George Williamson was “‘high line,” taking 2,417 fish, while the ‘low line” caught 1,431. 
The schooner Montana a number of years ago landed 100,162 pounds cod from a fourteen days’ 
trip, and in two trips secured 183,362 pounds, making a gross stock of $3,417.32. One of the most 
valuable single fares was by the schooner Madame Roland, in 1865, when $2,833.29 was stocked. 
Eight vessels owned by Mr. George Steele, between January 12 and March 24, 1863, stocked 
$17,237.17. 


8. THE FITTING OUT OF THE GEORGE'S FLEET AT THE CLOSE OF THE WINTER. 


The Cape Ann Weekly Advertiser, of January 29, 1875, gives this graphic sketch of the™ 
peculiar characteristics of the George’s fishery on the occasion of the fitting out of the fleet at the 
beginning of the year: 

“The season is again at hand when the fish are about schooling on George’s Banks, and the 
fishermen are anxious to drop them a line and thereby obtain some returns which will relieve the 
pressing necessities of themselves and families. 

“To this end some fifty sail are now fitting away, and in another fortnight another fifty, and 
perhaps more will follow. The crafts are being put in the best possible condition to stand the 
rough weather which is almost certain to be met with at this season on these perilous fishing 
grounds. Down on the wharves you will witness busy scenes. On board the stanch crafts the 
carpenters have put in the ice-houses and arranged the pens for the fish. The best suit of sails 
have been bent; the rigging, cables, and anchors thoroughly overhauled and made 4s strofig as 
wood, iron, and rope can make them. The topmasts have been sent down, the vessels put in 
thorough order below and aloft for the important part they are to take in the work of prosecuting 
mid-winter fishing. 

“The steward, who occupies a most responsible position, is getting his stores on board, not 
forgetting a goodly quantity of fuel, and he will see to it that the fishermen, after their daily toil 
in pulling cod and halibut from so many fathoms down, have plenty of well-cooked victuals to eat 
and a cup of hot coffee whenever they want it. They carry excellent provisions and live well on 
board the George’s-men, and a first-class steward prides himself on having a good quantity of 
‘grub’ on hand. 

“Now, all is ready. The good-byes have been said at home, the wife and little ones kissed, 
the ‘God bless and return you safe,’ whispered into ears which will remember it through the 
howling gale when danger is nigh, and the trim schooners, strong and saucy-looking, feel the 
northwest wind on their sails, and dashing boldly out by Eastern Point, the skippers shape their 
course ESE., and with a whole sail breeze they arrive on the Banks after a run of some twenty 
hours. Then they take their bearings, and choose what they think will be a good berth; down 
goes the anchor, everything is made snug, and as soon as possible they give the fish a try. The 
piercing cold and flying spray does not deter the fishermen ; it is a matter of business with them. 
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They are used to exposure, and are warmly clad and well protected with their oil-clothes. A lands- 
man would not like the position, with the vessel pitching up and down, and it would be difficult 
for him to keep on his legs; but the fishermen seem to take to it naturally. There they stand at 
the rail, hour after hour, pulling in the fish—halibut and cod—each anxious to do his best and to 
be the ‘high-line’ man. 

‘So long as the weather is pleasant they pursue the even tenor of their way, each day adding 
to the catch, and at night they are rocked to sleep in the cradle of the mighty deep. A feeling of 
uneasiness pervades their hearts if the fleet draws near; in the excitement of getting a trip they 
are apt to anchor near each other. There is danger in this, as the sad record of the past bears 
mournful evidence; or in case of a sudden storm, and the breaking adrift of one or more of the 
vessels, which may always be expected, these drifting vessels become terrible messengers of 
danger, coming in contact with others of the fleet, and they go crashing on their work of destruc- 
tion in the darkness and the storm. This it is which has made the George’s business so very disas- 
trous, and now there has been awakened in the minds of the skippers a sense of the fearful risks 
they run by so many anchoring together, and they are more cautious concerning it. If they will 
remember this and continue to exercise prudence in this respect, the losses will be few in compar- 
ison with those of the years gone by. Last year not a vessel was lost in the George’s fishery, and 
we hope that 1875 will result as fortunately. 

“A week or ten days’ fishing in the best of the season, when the fish bite sharp, will give them 
a trip, and then homeward they come, and the fruits of the fishermen’s daring gives an impetus to 
‘business which is felt throughout the city. Coming as it does at a dull time, it is particularly 
welcome, and all with one accord unite in giving their best wishes to the George’s fishermen for 
short trips and lucky ones.” 


9. HISTORY OF THE GEORGE'S FISHERY FROM GLOUCESTER. 


Capt. Epes W. Merchant tells us that the first vessels went to George’s after codfish in 1821; 
these were three pinkies, commanded by Elisha Oakes, Robert Marston, and Samuel Wonson. “Fish 
were very scarce that year. Several of the vessels went to the bay cod fishing. Some of the others 
left off entirely. These three pinkies ran off to George’s in June. The fishermen were very timid 
about the trip, for they had an idea that there were very strong currents on the Bank, and that 
they would risk drawing their vessels under if they were to anchor. One very fine day the three 
vessels were alongside, and one of the skippers proposed: ‘Let’s anchor and try it.’ They made 
up their minds to double the crew on one of the vessels, taking two or three men out of each of: 
the others, and anchor. Well, after they had anchored and bit up, the tide commenced running 
and she began to go through the water. They didn’t know how fast the current would go, got 
frightened, hove up, and came home without a fish. Nobody then went there after codfish until 
after the halibut fishing was tried. The halibut vessels were the first to anchor. Mackerel ves- 
sels began to go to George’s in 1825 and have continued to cruise there ever since.” 

Capt. Chester Marr, one of the oldest skippers of Gloucester, claims to have been one of the 
first to make a trip to George’s Bank after cod in the month of February; this was about 1835. 
Describing the abundance of cod, he remarks in his quaint way that they were “solid from top 
to bottom.” In one night he caught 75 tubs of codfish and 15,000 pounds of halibut. This was 
on the south side of the Bank, south and east of the North Shoal, in 33 fathoms of water. It was 
a bright moonlight night, and the fish could be seen swimming along the side of the vessel “as thick 
as mackerel.” Before that time the vessels had never succeeded in getting fares of cod, because 
the halibut were so thick. Some vessels had gone for halibut, but none for cod. 
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Capt. W. H. Oakes, of Gloucester, tells us that he made a trip to George’s Bank for cod in 
1835, in the schooner Accumulator. ‘This was one of the earliest trips for cod to those fishing 
grounds. If there was a previous trip it must have been made by Capt. George Watson, who 
entered the George’s cod fishery at about the same time.” 

When Captain Oakes first went to George’s Bank, in 1835, it was considered dangerous for 
vessels to lie at anchor. They were accustomed to heave up anchor with every fresh breeze. 

As early as 1840, vessels went to George’s for cod in January and February. They were laid 
up only between November and January. 

As early as 1845 Captain Marr remembers to have seen one hundred and forty sail of vessels 
on George’s at one time. 

In good weather the vessels made a very quick trip. In or about the year 1860 the schooner 
Bounding Billow went and returned within four and one-half days, bringing 65.000 pounds of cod- 
fish and 5,000 pounds of halibut. In 1856 the George’s fishery was very successful. 

In 1861, states the Cape Ann Weekly Advertiser, from fifty to seventy-five vessels sailed for 
George’s about the 20th of January. 

In 1863, in February, according to the Gloucester Telegraph, about forty vessels were fitting 
for the George’s fishery. 

In 1873 a writer in the Fisherman’s Memorial and Record Book wrote: “There are now two 
hundred and fifty sail engaged in the busjness, whose average valuation is $6,000. The trips 
brought in during the best part of the season will average $700, and stocks of from $1,500 to $2,000 
are not infrequent; while the Grand Bank fishery, comparatively a new branch of the business, 
often discounts from $3,000 to $4,000 on a single trip; the result of the energy and pluck of our 
fishermen.” 


5.—THE COD FISHERY OF ALASKA. 


‘By TARLETON H. BEAN. 
1. NATURAL HISTORY OF THE PACIFIC COD. 


THE SPECIES DISCUSSED.—The cod fishery of Alaska has nearly ended its second decade,* yet 
it was not until the summer of 1880 that we knew positively what species of Gadus is the object of 
the fishery. Most writers have referred to it under the name of Gadus macrocephalus, which was 
bestowed by Tilesius upon the Kamtchatkan cod, the figure of which suggests that it was based 
upon a deformed individual. Cope, in 1873, described the young of the common Alaska cod as a new 
species, Gadus auratus, from specimens collected by Prof. George Davidson, of the U.S. Coast Sur- 
vey, at Unalashka. Steindachner, in the Proceedings (Sitaungsberichte) of the Vienna Academy, 
LXI, 1, 1870, adopts the name G. macrocephalus for a large cod taken in De Castries Bay (mouth of 
Amur River), Siberia. In this example the length of the head is contained exactly three times in 
the total length to the extreme end of the pointed caudal peduncle. The same proportion may, how- 
ever, be found in any place where large numbers of Gadus morrhua are taken, and it can readily 


*This was written in 1880. 
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be proven to be only a matter of individual variation. The U. 8S. Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries, Prof. Spencer F. Baird, with a view to investigating the fisheries and fish of Alaska, 
sent the writer to that Territory,to collect specimens and statistics during the summer of 1880. In 
this way an opportunity was gained for comparing the Alaskan cod directly with that of New 
England and of Europe, and for determining beyond a doubt that the commercial cod of both oceans 
is the Gadus morrhua of Linneus. I have not seen fresh specimens from the Okhotsk, but there 
is no probability that it is different from the Alaskan. It is a matter of daily experience to find 
long-headed and short-headed cod in the same school off the New England coast or wherever the 
species occurs, as the length of the head is one of the most variable characters. I have just read 
in the Zoological Record for 1879 (Vol. XVI, published in 1881) the following sentence: “ Day re- 
cords and notices a fish captured at the mouth of the Thames, and referred to Gadus macrocephalus 
Tilesius, probably Yarrell’s ‘Lord Fish, and considered to be distinct ‘from G. vulgaris.” This 
agrees with my own idea of the macrocephalus form of cod. You can find it in almost any large 
school of the coinmon species. A series of cod illustrating the great amount of variation in this 
respect has lately been received from Alaska by the U.S. National Museum. 

Golden cod, red cod, and other alge forms are as well known at Kodiak and the Shumagins 
as they are around Cape Cod and Cape Ann. Even the beautiful lemon-yellow fish, which 
occasionally are found in the Ipswich Bay schools, are duplicated in Alaskan waters. Nor does 
the similarity between the commercial cod of the twq oceans end with external characters which 
are taken into account in determining specific relationship, for we find a wonderful resemblance 
in their habits and food. Thus, the shore fish about the islands make their appearance in schools 
similar to ours and similarly named: First, the “herring school;” next, the “lant school;” then 
the “‘capelin school,” followed by the “squid school” and the ‘winter school.” Besides these 
there is an abundance of Bank fish, which are larger than any of the schools here named. All of 
the food-fish of the cod here indicated are exceedingly abundant. The herring is not identical 
with the common sea herring of the Atlantic (Clupea harengus), but it is very closely related to it, 
and the differences which separate the two species are very slight. The commonest lant is the 
same as the most abundant one of our New England species, and the capelin is identical with our 
Eastern one. The squid or cuttle-fish is Octopus punctatus of Gabb—a species which reaches a 
large size and forms one of the preferred baits for cod. 

The cod come on the rocks in 25 to 30 fathoms about Kodiak, to spawn, in November and 
December, just as they do in the Atlantic, and these spawning fish, like their Eastern relatives, 
will sometimes lie perfectly still on the bottom and refuse to take the hook though it hangs 
temptingly in front of their noses. Young cod swarm near the shores, precisely as they were 
observed to do in Gloucester Harbor after the experiments of the U. 8S. Fish Commission with 
artificial propagation. On the 13th of July, 1880, our seine took young cod at Saint Paul, Kodiak 
Island. We dredged numbers of them near our anchorage at Belkoffsky, on the peninsula of 
Aliaska, July 23, 1880, averaging 13 inches in length. On the following day young cod of the 
same size were found in the stomach of a large one of ,the same species caught near Oleny Island 
in 7 fathoms of water. On the 1st of October, in the harbor of Chernoffsky, Unalashka Island, the 
cod fry were very abundant, and some of them had reached a length of 3 inches or more. At 
Iliuliuk, on the north end of the same island, young cod of the same length were seined at various 
times from October 6 to 18. They fairly swarmed around the wharves, eagerly biting at anything 
in the form of bait and readily fastening themselves on hooks intended for much larger fish. 

The resemblance between the Atlantic and Pacific cod-fishing grounds is strengthened by 
the presence in Pagific waters of a genuine pollock—not the fierce, cod-devouring tyrant of the 
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Atlantic, but a prettier, weaker relative, greatly loved and grievously persecuted by the cod. No 
one has yet recorded the existence of a haddock (Melanogrammus), hake (Phycis), or of a cusk 
(Brosmius), in Alaskan waters. The only members of the cod family definitely known are the true 
cod (Gadus morrhua), the tom-cod (Microgadus proximus), the polar cod (Boreogadus saida), the 
“wachna” (Tilesia gracilis), and the pollock (Pollachius chalcogrammus). Wherever the true cod is 
found occurs also the halibut (Hippoglossus vulgaris), the same species as that of the Atlantic. 
These two prime fish are associated; they come almost to the doors of the fishermen, and are 
present now around the shores of Alaska in the profusion which attended the infancy of the Cape 
Cod fishery. : 

DISTRIBUTION.—The cod seems to be entirely unknown as far south as San Diego, Cal. 
A circular sent by the chief of the Bureau of Statistics to Mr. W. W. Bowers, collector of customs 
at San Diego, elicited the following response: “I referred the circular to Dr. G. W. Barnes, the 
president of a society of natural history, and to various fishermen, but cannot ascertain that the 
codfish is known to exist in any of the waters adjacent to this port.” 

J. L. McDonald, in a book entitled ‘Hidden Treasures, or Fisheries around the Northwest 
Coast,” states that “cod are taken in very limited numbers off the Farallones; they are lean and 
very poor and resemble the jaundiced cod on the Grand Bank.” 

The same author writes: “On the Heceta bank, NNW. from Cape Orford, Oregon, cod are 
found. The Indians residing on that coast report this fish as quite abundant in the summer 
months, and (they) are said to be large, solid, and delicious.” 

James G. Swan, in a report on the food-fishes of Cape Flattery, Washington Territory, informs 
us that “the cod of the North Pacific is not found in abundance at Cape Flattery; occasionally it 
is brought in, but it is by no means common. It seems to inhabit the deep water of Fuca Strait, 
and for that reason is seldom fished for, except occasionally some of the older fishermen will try 
during very fine weather to take fish in 80 fathoms. Further up the sound and in Hood’s Canal 
and a few other localities the Gadus is taken, but it is small, evidently a young fish. Although its 
existence is well known to residents on Puget Sound, it is not taken in sufficient quantities to be 
relied on as a food-fish.” Professors Jordan and Gilbert brought from Puget Sound specimens of 
the species, some of which have recently been distributed by the U. S. National Museum. 

Mr. H. A. Webster, collector of customs at Port Townsend, Washington Territory, communi- 
cates the following information : “The cod, I believe, is always present in the waters of Fuca Strait 
and Puget Sound, but in such limited quantities that catching has not been pursued as a business, 
and the knowledge of |its] habits is very limited. Young cod, about the size of shad, have been 
somewhat abundant in Puget Sound during the winter months 3 cod weighing from four to six 
pounds have been taken during the summer months by Indians at Nee-ah-Bay. * * * The 
presence of small cod in the winter months in Puget Sound and at the mouth of the Strait of Fuca 
is an indication that large quantities may be found in the neighborhood of Cape Flattery—say 
west of Tahosh light and south from Vancouver Island. * * * No efficient search has been 
made off the coast of Washington Territory for this valuable fish.” 

To the cod fleet of 1866 British Columbia added two or three small schooners which were fitted 
out at Victoria. These vessels fished on grounds immediately north of Naas River, where they 
reported numerous banks as well as farther to the northward. At the same time cod were caught 
in Barclay Sound and brought to the Victoria market. 

At Sitka, Indians brought a few cod to our vessel in June, 1880. The cod were reported 
abundant and readily caught, but the halibut, the many fine “ bass” (several species of Sebastichthys), 
and the “ rockfish” (various species of Hexagrammus) seemed to have greater popularity. Mr. A. 
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T. Whitford told me that the cod spawn in the vicinity of Sitka in spring, and that they have a 
remarkable number of eggs. 

At Port Mulgrave, Yakutat Bay, we took but one cod in the harbor during the day spent 
there, and this one was largé but sick. Good fish are plentiful in the deeper water outside. Noth- 
ing but hand-lines were used from the. vessel. 

Capt. J. Haley reports cod very’abundant on the Hoochenoo bank in Chatham Strait. The 
bank extends from Hoochenoo Point to Point Samuel. He also states that there is a bank off 
Point Gardiner, and that there are bauks on the east shore of Baranoff Island near Poghibshi 
Strait. According to Captain Haley small cod are abundant in Prince Frederick Sound. 

While on a visit to the Aleut village near Graham Harbor, Cook’s Inlet, we were told by Mr. 
Cohen that cod are present in the inlet throughout the year. ‘On the 6th of July in Refuge Cove, 
Port Chatham, Cook’s Inlet, a great many fine young cod were seined. It was in Port Chatham 
that we first saw capelin schooling. Plenty of excellent cod were caught here with hand-lines from 
the vessel. 

Around the island of Kodiak cod are very numerous. On the 9th of July, while the Yukon 
was lying at anchor in the harbor of Saint Paul, schools of these fish were seen swimming about 
her. These were fine, lively fish, evidently the first of the summer run, which Mr. B. G. McIntyre 
informed me had not yet fairly begun. Young cod were seined on Wooded Island July 13. Between 
Kodiak and Unalashka are the extensive and well-known banks, Portlock, Seminofisky, and the 
Shumagins, which have furnished the great bulk of the cod so far taken in Alaska. 

There are cod banks in the vicinity of Unalashka. We had no difficulty in catching all we 
wanted with a small trawl-line or with hand-lines late in July and early in October. In July native 
fishermen at Iliuliuk were bringing in bidarka loads of beautiful fish, most of which were very 
large, to dry them for use in winter. The wonderful abundance of young cod 3 to 4 inches long 
was a feature here in October. 

The species has been seen as far west as the island of Atka, of the Aleutian chain. 

Cod have been reported abundant in Bristol Bay. They appear to be uncommon in Norton 
Sound, though occurring again more abundantly further north, as far as the ice-line. The eastern 
portion of Bering Sea may yet furnish important supplies of cod in suitable depths, since there is 
an abundance of its favorite food, notably sand-launce, capelin, smelt, herring, and pollock, which 
last is probably the “ whiting” spoken of by Seemann as occurring abundantly in Hotham Inlet, 
Kotzebue Sound. 

At the island of Saint Paul cod are taken rarely, the fur-seal having a monopoly of the catch. 

At Saint Lawrence Island Messrs. Maynard and Elliott caught cod on the 22d of August, 1874. 

The great fishing grounds of Kamtchatka are in the Okhotsk Sea and the sea of Kamtchatka. 

We were informed by one of the whaling captains in Plover Bay, last September, that he has 
caught cod off the heads of Marcus Bay, East Siberia, in about latitude 64° north and about longi- 
tude 172° 40/ west. Off Indian Point (Cape Tchaplin), East Siberia, a little farther north than 
Marcus Bay, we were told by Eskimo who came aboard the vessel that they sometimes take cod 
at that point. 

In the Arctic Ocean we saw no traces of the Gadus morrhua, its place being supplied to some 
extent by myriads of small polar cod (Boreogadus saida), which, like the pollock, has the lower jaw 
longer than the upper. On the 19th of August, 1880, in latitude 66° 45’ north, longitude 166° 35! 
west, we saw great numbers of young Boreogadus, from an inch to an inch and a half long, swim. 
ming under the tentacles of a Cyanea-like jelly-fish. 

In general terms we may say that cod are found around the whole southern shore of Alaska, 
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and as far south as Puget Sound, extending westward along the Aleutian chain as far as Atka, 
and not common on the western shore of the Territory much above Bristol Bay, though they have 
been observed as far north as Saint Lawrence Island. They are said to penetrate only a short 
distance into Cook’s Inlet. We caught several large ones as far up the inlet as Chugachik Bay, 
but they were not healthy fish. In Port Chatham, which is near the entrance to the inlet, we 
found them common and good. Mr. Cohen told me that cod are present all the year near Fort 
Alexander. 

In Refuge Cove, a small arm of Port Chatham, we took many young cod in brackish water. 
At Chernoffsky, also, on the island of Unalashka, we again found them abundant in brackish 
water, associated with young Oncorhynchus, Salvelinus malma, Ammodytes personatus, Lumpenus 
anguillaris, and a species of Cottus. Several small streams flow into Chernoffsky Bay at this 
point. 

The young cod were taken in water varying from 3 feet to 1 fathom in depth, close to the 
shore. Fish of considerable size, weighing several pounds, were taken from the wharves at Iliu- 
liuk during our stay. Cod are quite abundant close to the shores of the Kodiak group of islands, 
the Shumagins, and Unalashka Island. I have seen them taken in about 9 feet of water at Iliu- 
liuk, and at a depth of at least 50 fathoms off Cape Cheerful. Mr. Devine, of Pirate Cove, says 
they are caught as far as 30 miles off Seminoffsky Island, at a maximum depth of 45 fathoms, and 
that on the middle ridge, in 60 to 70 fathoms, the best fish are taken with hand-lines. 

Capt. H. R. Bowen states that cod are sometimes caught in 3 feet of water at the vilage of 
Saint Paul; but these are always sick fish, Wherever there are soundings, good fish may be 
caught. The cod of the Shumagins are generally taken at such short distances from the shores 
as may be readily reached with dories. The fishermen go out in dories from their vessels, or from 
the fishing station, in the morning, and return in time to dress the fish aboard or on shore in the 
evening. 

CoMMON NAMES.—J. G. Swan writes that the cod is called “kadatl” by the Makah Indians. 
The Sitkas call it “sacht.”. A Kodiak Eskimo, to whom I showed one of the fresh fish, told me 
that they knew it as “‘ah-mo-doc.” The Russian name for the species is “ treska,” a name pretty 
widely known in the Territory. It is worthy of remark here that natives generally distinguish 
closely the “wachna” from the “treska.” To the fishermen generally the fish is known as the cod. 
Men who have come to the Alaskan grounds from New England have brought with them the 
terms ‘“rock-cod” and “kelp-bangers” for certain individual varieties. ‘Rock-cod” are the 
variously colored alge fish, exactly similar to those known by the same name at Gloucester. 
‘‘Kelp-bangers” are shore fish that frequent the kelp, as their name suggests. ‘“ Wachna” is a 
term applied to a species resembling the tom-cod, but very different structurally from this. 

S1ZE.—From all reports, none but small cod occur in Puget Sound and Hood’s Canal. I 
measured several fresh ones at Sitka which were bought from Indians. One taken May 30 was 
662 millimeters long; two others, secured June 12, were 435 and 542 millimeters, respectively. 
Capt. J. Haley informed me that the average weight, when dried, of 10,000 cod purchased by him 
on the Hoochenoo Bank was 3 pounds, which is quite as much as the average weight of the Shu- 
magin fish. The largest one he saw weighed 30 pounds. He saw a few young fish. 

A cod caught by us in the harbor of Port Mulgrave, Yakutat Bay, June 24, measured 870 
millimeters. It was stout and heavy, but sick. In Port Chatham, Cook’s Inlet, two healthy fish, 
among a lot taken July 5, measured 772 millimeters and 750 millimeters. One of these was a spent 
female. Off Marmot Island (Portlock Bank) on the 8th of July we caught with hand-lines, in a 
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very short time preceding dark, twenty-six cod, fine, plump, and healthy, averaging not less than 
12 pounds. 

Capt. D. ©. Bowen gave me the following information about the shore fish around Kodiak: 
First comes the “berring school,” consisting of medium-sized fish, continuing from May 1 to June 
or July; then the “lant school,” short, thick, well-meated, but not so large as the herring school, 
occurring June to July. After this comes the “capelin school,” of good-sized fish, about equal to 
Newfoundland cod, July to September. Last comes the “squid school,” averaging 12 pounds each. 
All of these are shore fish. The bank fish are always larger. 

Capt. J. C. Caton, who is well acquainted with the Shumagin fishery, says that in 1867 the 
Sanborn took 60,000 fish, averaging 24 pounds when cured and ready for the market. Now vessels 
will average 80 tons (60,000 fish) of 24 pounds each. (The market returns show the average to be a 
little more than 3 pounds to the fish at present.) Captain Caton remarked that none of the fish are 
so large as the George’s cod. Capt. Andrew Anderson informed me that when he was mate of the 
Wild Gazelle, in 1873, she took, on Seminoffsky Bank, 93,000 fish, averaging 23 pounds each when 
dressed. In 1874 she caught 97,000 cod, averaging 3 pounds each. Capt. H. R. Bowen, of Saint 
Paul, Kodiak, gives the average of the shore fish there as 6 pounds round, and says that the largest 
weigh 14 pounds. Mr. Thomas Devine, in charge of McCollam & Co.’s fishing-station at Pirate 
Cove, Shumagins, gives me as an average of the fish taken there something between 8 and 12 pounds 
_ round, the largest weighing 50 pounds. 

On the 19th of July I saw many fish brought into this station by dorymen. Oneof the men 
had 157 for his day’s catch, none of them being less than 26 inches in length, and many of them 
weighing not less than 30 pounds. The smallest weighed about 8, according to.my estimate. Prof. 
George Davidson, assistant to the U. S. Coast Survey, in his report on Alaska, states that in north 
latitude 53° 39’, west longitude 164° 10’, in 50 to 60 fathoms of water, many cod were caught from 
his vessel, the largest being 37 inches long; several reached 36 inches. The finest was 36 inches 
long, 23 inches girth, and weighed 27 pounds, was very fat, &c. In the New York Times of July 
15, 1879, is found the following extract from the report of Captain White, of the United States 
Revenue Marine Service, who was on duty in the Alaska waters in 1878: ‘“‘One day, when sounding 
south of Kodiak, wishing to lay in a stock of codfish, I ordered the sails set back, and prepared 
twenty lines, with four or five hooks to each line. Puget Sound clams were used as bait, and in 
two hours we caught 250 fish, weighing 30 to 40 pounds each.” 

From Dr. A. Kellogg, of San Francisco, surgeon and botanist of one of the Coast Survey 
expeditions, I have the following memorandum: “I copy from my diary verbatim the very brief 
note made on the spot relative to the cod caught on board the Lincoln, latitude 53° 30’ N., longi- 
tude 164° 30’ W.—cod 18 inches girth, 304 inches length, 144 pounds; 204 girth and 34 inches 
long, weight 20 to 22 pounds; 3 feet long and 23 inches girth, 27 pounds.” 

We were in the harbor of Iliuliuk, Unalashka, from the 27th of July to August 3, and from 
October 6 to 18, 1880. Between the first two dates we saw native fishermen daily bringing in cod 
for winter use. The fish were caught near the village, and were uniformly good-sized, many of 
them of 15 to 20 pounds in weight at least. Men were sent out from the vessel also to supply us 
with fresh fish. They generally fished on the ridge at the entrance to Port Levasheff, and never 
failed to secure a good supply of cod, averaging fully 12 pounds. In October there was no falling 
off in the supply, and the size was about the same. In deeper water, farther from the village, we 
took larger cod. 

I find in the notes of Prof. D. 8. Jordan the following comparison between the Okhotsk cod and 
that of the Shumagin Islands: “ Okhotsk cod are larger and more numerous than Shumagin cod, 
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but they are thinner, less fat, and more pot-bellied, and weigh rather less when dressed—80,000 
Shumagin fish, dressed, weigh 260,000 pounds; 80,000 Okhotsk fish, dressed, weigh 220,000 pounds. 
The latter are poorer, perhaps, because they are caught so early in the spring. They are fatter in 
July. Fishing, however, begins in June.” For the dressed Shumagin fish this gives an average 
of 34 pounds each, and for the Okhotsk 23 pounds. The average for the Shumagin fish agrees 
substantially with that given by most persons who have furnished information about the Alaska 
cod. Professor Jordan’s information was obtained from the foremost fish merchants in San Fran- 
cisco, and mine from captains of fishing-vessels. The average size of the Shumagin fish is higher 
for 1880. There are many large fish averaging 6 to 8 pounds, or even more, when prepared for the 
market. ; ‘ 
SHAPE AND COLOR.—With reference to the Shumagin cod, Capt. J. C. Caton informed me that 
most of them have black napes, but in some the nape (peritoneum) is white. Some of the fish which 
we caught on Portlock Bank July 8, 1880, had the nape black, and in others it was white. Mr. Devine, 
of Pirate Cove, Shumagin Islands, reports there black napes generally, with white or gray occasion- 
ally. Capt. H. R. Bowen, of Kodiak, says “they very seldom find cod with white napes—they are 
generally black.” Oapt. D. C. Bowen, of the same island, told me that white-nape and black-nape 
fish both are caught, black-napes being most plentiful. He says that young cod generally have 
white napes, and the big ones are almost always black-naped. Captain Haley informed me that 
the Hoochenoo cod have black napes. These statements coincide with my own observations at . 
various points along the coast of Alaska, and it seems to be true that the peritoneum of the 
Alaskan cod is generally dark. The two large ones already referred to as having been canght in 
Port Chatham, July 5, 1880, had black napes. 

The same variations in the external colors of the fish exist as are observed in the Atlantic. 
The shore fish are generally darker than the bank fish, and a reddish tinge is very common. Rock- 
cod are as well known as in the east. Mr. Devine states that very pretty yellow cod are some- 
times taken. Capt. H. R. Bowen says that the deep-water fish are ‘generally light in color. Mr. 
Devine informed me that the winter fish are whiter than those of any other season. 

The same gentleman mentions peculiarities of shape among the cod, as, for example, “ bull- 
eyed” fish, or those with very prominent eyes, probably due to their sudden removal from very 
deep water, and “seal-head” fish, distinguished by a short snout and wide space between the eyes. 

The shore fish which were brought to us by Indians from Old Sitka were always dark colored, 
with long heads and eyes far apart, and with conspicuous blotches, in general appearance often 
resembling the small cod taken in shallow water off South Greenland—the ogae form of the 
common cod. 

There are no differences as far as general appearances go between Alaskan and New England 
cod. It would be impossible to tell one from the other if they were mixed in a tank without tags 
or some other means of identification. 

MIGRATIONS.—Mr. B. G. McIntyre, Mr. D. C. Bowen, and Capt. H. R. Bowen all agree in 
stating that cod remain throughout the year around the island of Kodiak. They were scarce last 
winter on account of the extreme cold, and up to the time of our arrival at Saint Paul (July 9, 1880) 
the customary summer run had not yet begun. Between that date and July 14, however, we saw 
schools of them around the vessel where she lay at anchor. According to Mr. Bowen, they made 
their first appearance at Saint Paul May 7, 1880. Captain Bowen states that they are always 
found in the same places. Mr. McIntyre informed me that they were so scarce about Saint Paul 
last winter that the natives could not catch enough of them for their own use—an illustration of 
the influence of temperature in determining the movement seaward of cod. 
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According to Capt. J. ©. Caton, cod are present around the Shumagin Islands all the time, 
but at some seasons they are very scarce. The best fishing is in February, commencing about the 
10th and lasting to March 10. * At this time none of the vessels are engaged in the fishery; only 
the Pirate Cove Station is prepared to use the opportunity, and I infer, from remarks of the 
manager, that there is little activity in that quarter. Most of the vessels coming up to the islands 
get their best fish and best fare in July. Sometimes they do well in May. The fleet come up late 
in April or early in May and stay until the 10th or 15th of August. 

Mr. Devine, who manages the permanent fishing station on Popoff Island (at Pirate Cove), 
also informed me that cod are to be found all the year round, but that they go off into deep water 
during cold snaps and toward evening. He stated that the school fish leave in August or Sep- 
tember and return in January and February. They seem to move off to the southward and to 
return from the southward and westward. 

With reference to the bank 20 miles east-northeast of Seminofisky, Capt. Andrew Anderson 
told me that the fishing is best in August and September. The “yellow-fish” (Pleurogrammus 
monopterygius) school there abundantly about the middle of August, and will follow the bait up to 
. the top of the water. Cod will bite at the yellow-fish in preference to anything else. <A change is 
now being inaugurated in the distribution of the yellow-fish which may affect the movements of 
cod; the yellow-fish, which was 4 few years ago unknown or scarcely known about the Island of 
Unalashka, occurred both at the southern and the northern end, on the west side, during the sum- 
mer of 1880. At Chernoffsky and Iliuliuk the species was observed in numbers, aud if this habit 
becomes fixed we may expect an increase in the abundance of cod where this choice food may 
locate. 

Mr. Marcus Baker has translated for me a note by Ivan Veniaminoff on the marine fishes of 
the Unalashka region, in which occurs the following sentence: ‘‘Some of these, and especially the 
cod, in the winter go off-shore into deep water, but in summer time they are found along the shores 
of certain bays and in shoal water.” 

ScHoo.tine.—Mr. D. C. Bowen, of Saint Paul, Kodiak, distinguishes various schools of cod 
about that island, which vary in size and other particulars and take their names from their 
favorite food during the time of their stay. "He gives them in thé following order: First, the 
“ herring school,” consisting of fish of medium size, which come about May 1 and stay until June, or 
even July; next, the “lant school,” feeding on sand launce (Ammodytes personatus), and made up 
of short, thick, well-meated fish, not so large as those of the herring school, and appearing in 
June and July. Then follows the “‘capelin school,” whose food is the Mallotus villosus, so well 
known on the Labrador coast, in July remaining until September. These are good-sized fish, 
about equal to the Newfoundland cod. The “squid school” comes on in August or September and 
remains until October. The fish of this school average 12 pounds in weight. The schools so far 
enumerated are all shore fish, and they are always smaller than bank fish. From October there 
are winter schools in some places. These are generally composed of short, thick fish. 

Capt. J. C. Caton says that they catch males and females together in the spawning-season, 
and that they do not school when spawning. 

Mr. William J. Fisher has furnished the following information concerning the schooling of cod 
around Kodiak, for which he acknowledges his indebtedness to Capt. H. R. Bowen: Cod associate 
in schools generally from May to the middle of September, and they live independently the rest of 
the year, the severity of the winter having much influence on their habits. At different seasons 
and in different places there are different schools. Males,-females, and young are found ip the 
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same schools. The movements of the schools are affected by the presence or absence of food and 
by the state of the tide, the fish taking the hook more readily at slackwater. 

Mr. Devine, speaking about the Shamagin cod, told me on the 19th of July, 1880, that they 
found the fish both in schools and independent. , They were “picking fish” at the time, and there 
had been “no great flush” of school fish this year. Different schools are found at different 
seasons and in different places, just as about Kodiak. Mr. Devine says that males, females, and 
young are not found associated in his vicinity. The males go together at certain times, and the 
females are associated. At the spawning-season there are more females than males. The move- 
ments of the schools are very much affected by sharks, and, to some extent, by dogfish. Dogfish 
are not abundant, but sharks are especially plentiful. The dogfish is identical with our Atlantic 
spined dogfish (Squalus acanthias). We did not get a specimen of the shark, but the National 
Museum has a coup!e of small ones from Sitka, which are very close to, if not identical with, the 
“tope” (Galeorhinus galeus). As for the influence of the tides, Mr. Devine says that fishing is 
best during the spring tides and poorest in slack tides. 

Sometimes the cod have such a superabundance of food that they refuse to take the hook. 
This is, perhaps, of rare occurrence; generally it seems that the more a cod has in its stomach 
the more eagerly it bites, especially if the bait be something different from that previously eaten. 
One would suppose that a 12-pound cod, after eating forty capelin, would not take herring bait, and 
yet we had an illustration of that on Portlock Bank. 

My own observations at various points along the Alaskan coast seemed to indicate that young 
cod from 2 to 4 inches in length prefer to school near the shores, in sheltered coves, where the 
water is shallow, and often where it receives a large admixture of fresh water. AtTliuliuk I found 
myriads of such young fish playing about the wharves, eagerly seizing the hooks baited for larger 
prey. Occasionally a larger cod, of about 16 or 18 inches in length, would be caught in the same 
vicinity, but almost invariably we found the small fry unmixed with older fish. 

The supply of food forms a very important motive for the presence of cod in particular places 
at certain times. When we were in Port Chatham, for example, capelin were schooling there 
abundantly, and we caught fine cod freely. On Portlock Bank again capelin were plentiful, and 
nearly every cod examined had its stomach filled with them. At the Shumagins “ England hake,” 
or, more properly, pollock (Pollachius chalcogrammus), were abundant in July, and the cod were there 
feasting on them. The “ yellow-fish” (Pleurogrammus monopterygius) is one of the finest of all baits 
for cod and will play an important part in the future history of the fishery. This yellow-fish is 
said by Capt. Andrew Anderson to be very abundant about thé middle of August on the off-shore 
bank, 20 miles east-northeast of Seminoffsky Island, where it is found schooling like the mackerel, 
and will follow the bait up to the surface of the water. It is to be noted that August and Sep- 
tember are the best months for cod on this bank. The herring (Clupea mirabilis) also has a great 
deal to do with a prosperous cod fishery. Capt. J. Haley told me that herring are wonderfully 
plentiful on the Hoochenoo Bank at the fishing-season and that there are enormous quantities of 
fine herring in Prince I'rederick Sound, which serve to attract a great abundance of small cod 
thither. The vast shoals of herring which are found in various parts of the Gulf of Alaska are 
generally accompanied by hordes of cod. Elsewhere in this paper I have recorded the statement 
of Captain Bowen concerning the magnitude of a herring shoal seen by him; this will give a good 
idea of the amount of sustenance awaiting the pleasure of the cod around Kodiak. The same 
numbers are known to be present in many localities, and’ wherever found their influence on the 
prosperity of the fishery must be recegnized. ‘ 

ABUNDANCE.—Before entering into an examination of the influence of modes of fishing and 
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practices of the fishermen upon the abundance of fish, it will be well to review the actual numbers 
taken at different times and in various places. Captain Haley secured 10,000 fish in two weeks 
trom Indians on the Hoochenoe Bank, and could have got many more. The Indians caught these 
cod with bark lines on barbless, bent-iron hooks, two of them going off in a canoe and bringing in 
from 25 to 50 fish, which were quite enough to satisfy their laziness. They would not allow any 
one else to fish, but if they had the number would have been readily quadrupled. 

Mr. D. C. Bowen states that as many as 500 have been taken in a day by one hand-line fisher- 
man on Portlock Bank, and that the average catch of the whole season per man is 75 per day. 

Here may be repeated the statement of Captain White, of the United States Revenue Marine, 
who reported the capture, south of Kodiak, of 250 fish, weighing 30 to 40 pounds each, with 
twenty lines having four or five hooks each. This number was taken in two hours. 

From the New York Times of July 15, 1879, I extract a sentence by William S. Dodge, formerly 
mayor of Sitka, to the effect that “at Kodiak Henry Richard and Thomas Bache, fishermen, caught 
alone, with hook and line, within the last six months, 22,000 cod.” 

Capt. Andrew Anderson told me at Saint Paul that with a crew of ten men, on Seminoffsky 
Bank, he has caught as many as 4,000 cod in a day, and that his average catch there was from 
1,600 to 1,800 daily. 

Mr. D. C. Bowen stated that John McCathrine and a man named Smith caught 1,700 cod in a 
day on one trawl (a 12-line trawl of 600 or 700 hooks) in Unga Straits. Their average catch was 
1,200 fish. 

A correspondent of the San Francisco Post, writing of the season of 1876, says: “One man on 
board the schooner Selma, which arrived the other day, had 13,000 fish to his credit,”-&c. These 
were caught during a season of four months. 

Capt. J. C. Caton, who has been familiar with the Shumagin fishery ever since the second year 
of its existence, affirms that fish are plentiful enough to supply a large market when that is found. 
The evidence of all the fishermen goes to prove that the great want is not fish, but demand for fish. 
One such customer as Gloucester would whiten the Gulf of Alaska with hundreds of sails, where 
now there are less than a dozen, and there is every indication that full fares would repay the 
venture. 

As for the influence of fishing and its accompanying practices, we have information from only 
two points, Kodiak and Pirate Cove. Capt.-H. R. Bowen, of Saint Paul, Kodiak, says that cod 
are as abundant there now as they were when white men began fishing; that their haunts and 
habits have not been changed by the influence of man, and their numbers have not been diminished 
by over-fishing. Trawls have never been used in that vicinity. He regargs the practice of throw- 
ing gurry overboard as injurious to the fishery j the cod, he says, will leave and their place will be 
taken by sculpins. 

Mr. Thomas Devine, of Pirate Cove, said that cod are scarcer there now than they were five 
years ago. He accounts for their decrease by the increased fishing, especially with trawls, the 
injurious practice of throwing gurry overboard, and, to some extent, by the capture of the mother 
fish, which will sometimes take the hook freely. The loss of gear resulting from trawling has a 
bad effect upon the fishery. 

Foop.—The food of the cod in the Pacific is as plentiful and as varied as in the Atlantic. 
Most other fishes of suitable size are liable to suffer from its voracity, while certain species for 
which it has an especial liking are slaughtered in great numbers. There is a wonderful abundance 
of invertebrate animals, such as squid, shrimp, holothurians, crabs, marine worms, sea-fleas, and, 
in short, just such forms as are well known to every fisherman ou the eastern grounds. The waters 
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of the Alaskan fishing grounds fairly swarm with this kind of life suitable to the wants of the cod. 
The fish which constitute in large measure the food of the cod are herring (Clupea mirabilis), 
capelin (Mallotus villosus), lant (Ammodytes), halibut (Hippoglossus vulgaris), whiting or England 
hake (Pollachius chalcogrammus), sculpinus (Hemilepidotus Jordani and trachurus, also Cottus 
polyacanthocephalus), and yellow-fish or striped fish (Pleurogrammus monopterygius). Sometimes 
young cod are swallowed by older ones. I have seen a species of Iiparis from a cod stomach on 
Portlock Bank. The yellow-fish is the best bait for cod, according to Captain Anderson and 
Captain Caton. Another food-fish of the cod is worthy of mention here, because*of the interest 
which attaches to its common name of “cusk” (Bathymaster signatus), a species very different 
indeed from the cusk which is so much eaten for cod in the Eastern States. 

Mr. Devine says that sick cod are sometimes seen feeding at the surface, and sometimes 
healthy fish will chase bait up. In this way yellow-fish will attract cod to the surface, and capelin 
will also. I have counted forty capelin in one cod taken on Portlock Bank, July 8, 1880. 

REPRODUCTION.—According to Mr. D. C. Bowen, cod about Kodiak come on the rocks in 25 
to 30 fathoms, spawning in November and December. Capt. H. R. Bowen, of the same island, 
states that cod, full of eggs, are caught in February. The eggs are very light straw color, and 
about as large as No. 12 shot. He says that eggs and milt sometimes run from the fish after they 
are caught. 

Capt. J. C. Caton informed me that cod spawn around the Shumagins in February, on sandy 
bottom in shore, and that they will bite freely when spawning. Mr. D. C. Bowen says that at cer- 
tain times spawnirg cod will lie perfectly still on the bottom and not take the hook. 

Mr. Thomas Devine tells me that the Shumagin cod spawn in from 10 to 15 fathoms of water 
in January and February; the size and color of the eggs are the same as in the Eastern cod. The 
wharf at the Pirate Cove fishing-station is sometimes covered with spawn which has run from the 
fish after they were landed. He says that during the breeding season the males are long and slim 
and the females are short and deep. The smallest codfish he has recognized as such were 6 inches 
long, and they appeared in May or June. The smallest ones seen by Captain Bowen were, also, 
six inches long; they made their appearance about July, and were in company with the old fish. 

On the 6th of July, 1880, we seined many young cod in Refuge Cove, Port Chatham, Cook’s 
Inlet, where the water was less than a fathom in depth, and was largely diluted by fresh streams. 

At Belkoffsky, on the peninsula of Aliaska, young cod about one and one-half inches long 
were dredged on the 23d of July. On the following day, while lying on the west side of Oleny 
Island, a cod 14 inches long was found in the stomach of a large one. 

On the 1st and 2q of October we seined many young cod at the head of Chernofisky Bay, 
Unalashka ; from the 6th to the 13th of the same month we saw them in great numbers swimming 
around the wharves at Iliuliuk, Unalashka, very ‘active and wonderfully greedy. We may, there- 
fore, say that from May to October, at least, young cod are found in shallow water near the shore, 
and that about the middle of the latter month they have reached an average length of 4 or 5 
inches. At Tliuliuk, when a jig or a baited hook was let down into the water it would be at once 
surrounded by a throng of nibbling fry, not at all frightened by the presence and antics of numerous 
small boys. These small fish frequently succeeded in fastening themselves on the hooks, and were 
pulled out on the wharf, either to be eaten or used as bait or thrown away. 

DISEASES, PARASITES, ENEMIES.—As a rule all large cod caught in harbors, in shoal water, 
are sick. On the 24th of June, 1880, one was taken in Port Mulgrave, Yakutat Bay, that meas- 
ured 343 inches in length, and was stout and heavy, but sick and unfit for food. The gills were 
not bright red as in a healthy fish, but dull and faded; the colors of the body were also dull. 
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Numerous parasites were present externally, and the abfominal viscera were infested with worms. 
A very unpleasant odor came from the belly when it was opened. 

On the 2d of July, in Chugachick Bay, Cook’s Inlet, three large cod were caught from the 
vessel, all of which were sick, their abdominal viscera being lined with worms and giving off a 
bad odor, yet the fish were quite heavy. 

On the 5th of July a healthy cod 282 inches long and blind in both eyes was caught on a hook 
in Port Chatham, near the entrance to Cook’s Inlet. The fish was entirely free from parasites. 
Its stomach contained only the herring with which the hook was baited. Instead of the trans- 
parent aqueous humor in the anterior chamber of the eye, there was an opaque white substance, 
the result, doubtless, of an old injury. A second fish taken here (about an inch longer than the 
blind one) seemed to be perfectly healthy, but there were numerous small worms in the intestines. 
In its stomach were an Ammodytes, a little wad of kelp, and a pebble. 

In examining a fresh fish caught near Sitka I found the inside of its mouth containing many 
lernzan parasites. 

Capt. H. R. Bowen has never seen deformed cod in the vicinity of Kodiak, but diseased ones 
arecommon. He has frequently noticed ulcerated sores along the body, and especially on the head. 
Dead cod -have never been seen to his knowledge. 

Mr. Devine, of the Shumagins, has seen cod sometimes with their backbone broken, causing 
a deformity known as “rose bones,” but he has never seen dead fish in any quantity at or near 
Pirate Cove. In earlier years, he says, you could heave up hundreds of sick cod at the wharf. 
Sometimes you would take cod long, thin, and gaunt, and after taking out the bone you might 
“read the Bulletin through them.” Mr. Devine mentions, as external parasites found on Shumagin 
cod, “cuttle-fish, whelks, worms, and fish-lice.” The commonest external parasites observed by 
mne were small lernzans. 

Around Kodiak seals and sea-lions prey upon cod, frequently taking them from the line, 
according to Captain Bowen. 

Mr. Devine tells me that sharks are very abundant about the Shumagins and very destructive 
to cod. Dogfish (Squalus acanthias) also prey upon cod, but they are not abundant. We caught 
comparatively few dogfish during the summer—one at Port Althorp, one on Portlock Bank, and 
many at Sitka. 


2. HISTORY OF THE FISHERY. 


In the speech of Hon. Charles Sumner on the cession of Russian America to the United States 
(printed at the Congressional Globe office, Washington, 1867) is an abstract of the references made 
by early navigators and visitors in Alaska to the fishes of its waters. The cod is among those 
most frequently mentioned, appearing for the first time in the report of a Russian navigator in 
1765. Mr. Sumner then quotes from Cook (1786), Portlock (1787), Meares, Billings (1792), Langs- 
dorf (1804), Liitke, and Sir George Simpson (1841). All of these speak of the cod as being one of 
the commonest fish. " 

It appears that the first cod brought to San Francisco were taken by the brig Timandra off 
the island of Saghalien in 1863. I quote the account of it from the San Francisco Commercial 
Herald and Market Review of January 15, 1880: “The North Pacific cod-fishing grounds have 
been regularly prospected for fourteen years. The first fish ever brought to this market from that 
section was in 1863 or 1864, by the brig Timandra. While this vessel was lying becalmed off the 
island of Saghalien, the crew, for want of something better to do, commenced fishing. They were 
astonished at their success on their first day, and continued their pastime from day to day until 
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quite a quantity of fish had been caughf. This was the origin of the business, which has since 
regularly employed from half a dozen to a score of vessels, and from forty to two hundred and 
fifty men during the season. * * * The North Pacific codfish fleet was organized in the spring 
of 1865.” ; 

The Gloucester Telegraph newspaper of October 11, 1865, has a paragraph which is believed 
to refer to the vessel above mentioned; it reads thus: ‘Two years ago a single vessel wandered 
off to the then unknown banks on an uncertain adventure and in three months brought in a 
cargo of codfish that astonished everybody. * * * ‘The fishing grounds are in the Ochotsk 
Sea * * # RL 

The San Francisco Commercial Herald and Market Review in its issue of January 15, 1880, 
tells us that “the North Pacific codfish fleet was organized in the spring of 1865,” in which year 
seven vessels were engaged, and their combined catch was 469,400 fish. In 1866 eighteen vessels 
were employed and the catch was 724,000 fish. In 1868 the number of vessels was reduced to ten. 
The largest fleet in any year since the beginning of the fishery was that of 1870, when twenty-one 
vessels were engaged. Small fleets were out in 1872, 1873, 1874, and 1875, as will be seen by the 
accompanying table. The largest catch recorded is that of 1879, thirteen vessels having aggre- 
gated 1,499,000 fish. The average weight of the cured fish during the earlier years was from 2 tu 
3 pounds; but it ranges now between 3 and 4 pounds.. 

The total weight of the catch of 1879 is reported to have been 1,955 tons, or 4,379,200 pounds. 
The amount of cod brought into Gloucester during the same year was not far from 50,000,000 
pounds, so that the whole cod fishery of the Pacific United States amounted to less than one-tenth 
of that of Gloucester alone, or less than one-twentieth of the entire catch of the Atlantic United 
States. This is by reason of the smaller demand for codfish on the Pacific slope, and not because 
of any scarcity of cod. 


Table showing resulis of the North Pacific codfish fishery. 


Year. Vessels. Fish. Year. Vessels. Fish. .- 
LOGB ta icvisiscicee Scie oc awltcicriaciewa tee tesco eweecie’ 7 469, 400 |] 1878 ...-. nee nee enccnc commen cccene reece ceusenee vi 550,000 
VGBG isc ccicccsccnic ce uicsc cece citer ac cee se ccce cee 18 724,000. || TBTE ccc ecccc cence sucess eesuiensncnwadcccenines . 6 381, 000 
NBO ecrste Cass acse de vascartteeaesoussneecvosees 19/1) | 1048;400.||| 1878 cecesesssesesebsdeesasseee cc seaeeseeeee bes 7 504, 000 
LOGB ic seas ce cces esis teen Wome ceete Cowen esses coe 10 608,000 |) 1876 cisicces ice ciceewetenes sus ascece cece ccceceey 10 758, 000 
QCD in sic odin ocesasseeseewdwesowee stews siecisecsise 19.) 1,082,000 || 1877s sscicececcscanwesne ccentaecacsetecacscances 10 750, 000 
ISTO sccsisiowetob nwa ce cteee cotievcnicewccwecemisse hes 21; | - 335265500 ||| 1878. scedaesawsiewerencivicnsewelecaancsicds'deec aces 12 1, 190, 000 
WT eciceaicecconese (oa Sihe tin a eee aacuis pieltwcisietec i T72,,000 |}), U87D .scic cieceinnjs siccieitecesciecce cletecneveewapacascs 13 1, 499, 000 
1872). 255 va deecknecebslebcoeeiesdewendsccteuaded BE + 1800:000 ||| 1880 :e sinc sc eccwesaceceenenvevccessseocescecivens 8{ 1,206,000 


According to J. L. McDonald (Hidden Treasures, &c., p. 11) the Shumagin fishery dates from 
1866: “In the spring of 1866 Captain Turner sailed from San Francisco in the schooner Porpoise; 
he pursued a northerly course, calling at Queen Charlotte’s, Unga, and Shumagin Islands; around 
the latter-named group he found safe harbors, fuel, water, and other facilities for prosecuting his 
business; while on the grounds fringing those isles he found large, plump, healthy codfish in such 
numbers as to enable him to fill his vessel in a few weeks. After an absence of three months this 
‘hardy toiler on the sea’ returned to the ‘Bay City, having performed a successful voyage, the 
honored pioneer of the northwestern salt fisheries.” 

I was informed by Capt. J. O. Caton, who has taken part in the Shumagin fishery since 1868, 
that the first fleet at the islands consisted, in 1867, of three schooners, the Sanborn, Captain Morse; 
thé Porpoise, Captain Turner; and the Sarah Louise, Captain Holcomb. Oaptain Caton said that 
they caught most of their fish off Nagay ; they came up to hunt fish and discovered these banks; 
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the Sanborn took 64,000 fish, the Porpoise 36,000, and the Sarah Louise 36,000; the trips sold for 
12 to 13 cents per pound. Captain Caton came up in the Porpoise in 1868 and tried to make two 
trips, but got only half a fare on, the second. In 1868 there were fourteen vessels at the Shumagins. 
The best fare was brought by the Mandiago (Captain Haines)—between 80,000 and 90,000 fish; the 
Sanborn took about 60,000; the Porpoise alone tried two trips and caught 63,000 fish. The prices 
were the same as in 1867. 

The influence of the discovery of these extensive fishing banks in the waters of Alaska upon 
negotiations for the cession of Russian America to the United States has been declared consicer- 
able, as will appear from the following extracts from the work of Mr. McDonald, already quoted. 

“In January, 1866, the author, while attending the session of the legislature at Olympia, the 
capital of Washington Territory, determined to make another bold push for Alaska, by soliciting 
the good offices of our Government for the purpose of obtaining a permanent foothold, and to open 
the prolific fishing grounds in those regions to our ambitious fishermen. To this end we penned 
the following memorial: 


“To His Excellency Andrew Johnson, President of the United States : 

*% Your memorialists, the legislative assembly of Washin gton Territory, beg leave to show that 
vast quantities of cod, halibut, and salmon of excellent quality are found along the shores of Russian 
America. Your memorialists respectfully request your Excellency to obtain such rights and privi- 
leges of the Government of Russia as will enable our fishing vessels to visit the harbors and its 
possessions, to the end that fuel, water, and provisions may be obtained; that our sick and dis- 
abled fishermen may obtain sanitary assistance, together with the privilege of taking and curing 
fish and repairing vessels in need of repairs. Your memorialists further request that the Secretary 
of the Treasury be instructed to forward to the collector of customs of this, Puget Sound district, 
such fishing license, abstract jourvals, and log-books as will enable our hardy fishermen to obtain 
the bounties now paid to the fishermen in the Atlantic States. Your memorialists finally pray 
your Excellency to employ such ships as may be spared from the Pacific naval fleet in surveying 
the fishing banks known to navigators to exist from the Cortez Bank to Behring Strait. 

“This memorial, written by a fisherman in behalf of the fishing industry on the northeast coast, 
passed both branches of our Territorial legislature with commendable unanimity and dispatch. In 
forwarding a copy of the above-named memorial to the Secretary of State we imparted such infor- 
mation touching the fisheries around the Russian possessions, and the impulse which the opening 
of those resources to our fishermen would impart to the commercial development on the northwest 
coast. In acknowledging our humble services the illustrious Secretary assured us that “in con- 
summating the recent purchase, I was strongly fortified by the letters which you wrote to me 
touching the valuable fisheries in those waters.” The New York Times of April 1, 1867 (the 
acknowledged organ of Secretary Seward), said “that a memorial from the Territorial legislature 
of Washington Territory, dated January, 1866, asking the President to obtain certain rights for 
the fishermen, was the foundation of the present treaty. 

“On the 18th of October, 1867, the transfer of this vast territory from Russia to the United 
States was officially consummated by the respective commissioners of the two Governments, at 
Sitka, in the presence of the Russian population, who cheerfully welcomed the few Americans there 
also present. The union has been very cheerfully accepted by the people of the Territory. Our 
Government, on assuming possession, found numerous adventurers from the Pacific States domi- 
ciled in various parts of the Territory engaged in trade and in developing the resources in those 
regions; vessels laden with ware entered every harbor; stores were opened as by magic in every 
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acceptable roadstead along the southern and western coasts; an active competition for furs, oil, 
ivory, old copper, iron, and junk was earnestly inaugurated; commerce revived, the sails of our 
vessels whitened every creek, bay, and sound, and the staid Russians very soon obtained an insight 
into Yankee progress on the go-ahead principle.” 


3. THE FISHING GROUNDS. 


The great bulk of the cod taken in Alaska are caught within easy reach of the shore, at such 
distances as may be traversed in canoes and dories. This is true for every part of the Territory in 
which the fish are found. While we were at Sitka (during part of May and June) Indians brought 
them down occasionally from Old Sitka, only a few miles away. Mr. A. TT. Whitford, of Sitka, 
states that they are abundant in spring. “Lisiansky caught them with hook and line in Sitka 
Sound.”* Oapt. J. Haley informed me that small cod are abundant in Prince Frederick Sound 
Captain Haley gave me the limits of the Hoochenoo Bank as Hoochenoo Point and Point Samuel. 
As already stated, the fish brought to him here by Indians were caught from canoes; they were 
very abundant, and their average weight dried was 3 pounds, which is about the average of the 
Shumagin cod. According to the same authority, there is another bank off Point Gardiner, and 
there are banks on the east shore of Baranoff Island, near Poghibshi Strait. ‘*Cod have been 
taken in abundance at Nootka, Sitka, Lituya Bay, Yakutat Bay, Chugach Gulf, Cook’s Inlet, Bris- 
tol Bay, and throughout the Kodiak, Aleutian, and Pribyloff Islands.”+ Portlock found cod abun- 
dant at Port Etches, which is at the entrance to Chugach Gulf or Prince William Sound; Belcher 
took them near Cape Chiniak, Kodiak island. I am indebted to Mr. William J. Fisher for infor- 
mation about the shore fishing in the vicinity of Saint Paul, Kodiak. Mr. Fisher obtained this in- 
formation from Capt. H. R. Bowen. Ten men are employed steadily from May to September, 
inclusive, and besides these the natives lay up their winter supplies whenever opportunity offers. 
The favorite grounds are on a pumpkin or clam bottom, in 15 to 20 fathoms of water. Dories and 
skiffs are principally used, and they carry from one to three men. The average daily catch per 
man is 200 fish. Within easy reach of Belkoffsky fine cod are taken freely. The fishing around 
the Shumagins is done at short distances from the shore. The fishing station of MeCollam & Co. 
at Pirate Cove employs eight men, all of whom go out in their dories during the day and dress 
their fish on shore in the evening. Those who come up in the vessels from San Francisco are gen- 
erally within easy reach of North Harbor, Unga Island. Thus we have traced the cod along 
the whole south coast of Alaska and found them abundant near the shore. The same is trae of 
the Aleutian Islands. Near Iliuliuk, at the entrance to Captain’s Harbor, and on the ridge at 
the entrance to Port Levasheff, cod are plentiful. I have been thus explicit in my details of the 
shore fishing to give an idea of the large proportion it furnishes of th® entire catch, and to supply 
the opportunity of noting the great contrast with the New England cod fishery. 

Extended areas of soundings on which cod assemble in great- masses are present in the Gulf 
of Alaska, but they have been little investigated, and their limits and characteristics are imper- 
fectly known. I have already referred to the Hoochenoo Bank in Chatham Strait, the bank off 
Point Gardiner, and those off the east shore of Baranoff Island, near Poghibshi Strait. These 
grounds are scarcely known, except to Indians, and to some extent to Captain Haley. It is unlikely 
that large vessels will seek cod there, because of the difficulties of navigation, but the time will 
come when great stores will be secured by small craft, the quality of the fish taken there being 
excellent and the size equal to the average of the Shumagin fish. 

PoRTLOOK BANK.—This is the most northerly of a series of banks extending along the Kodiak, 
Shumagin, and Fox groups of islands, at varying distances from the shore. A series of soundings 

* Dall in Report Comm. Agric., 1870, p. 377. + Dall, op. off., p. 378. 
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made by the U. S. Coast Survey to the eastward of Kodiak and Afognak Islands shows the 
following depths in fathoms: 52, 52, 95 (no bottom), 90, 90, 55, 70, 45, 63, 75, 80. In the evening 
of July 8 we were becalmed on this bank, off Marmot Island, and caught very fine cod in 35 
fathoms, soon shoaling it to 30. The bottom is said to be sand and gravel, as a rule; one of the 
soundings indicated mud. A sounding 20 miles to the eastward of Marmot Island, in 42 fathoms, 
showed a rocky bottom.* Concerning this bank Davidson gives the following information: “The 
soundings of Portlock, of Vancouver, aud of this expedition prove the existence of a comparatively 
shoal bank, extending along the southeastern coast of Afognak and Kadiak, with a deep pocket 
of 90 fathoms, no bottom, 25 miles east of Saint Paul. The shoalest water obtained on this bank 
by this expedition was 45 fathoms, in latitude 58° 16’, longitude 149° 42’, It is fair to assume that 
this bank extends along the southeast shore of Kadiak, as incidental and unconnected observations 
indicate.”+ 

BANK SOUTHEAST OF KopIAK.—I am indebted to Mr. W. H. Dall, of the U. 8. Coast Survey, 
for information drawn from the records of the office concerning this and all the banks which follow. 
A sounding in north latitude 56° 13’ and west longitude 153° 39’ showed 22} fathoms. The bank 
seems to extend in a southwesterly direction; 22 to 38 fathoms were the limits of soundings over 
an extensive area. 

SIMEONOFF OR SEMINOFFSKY BANK.—Mr. Dall states that this ground was discovered*by the 
Minnie G. Atkins in 1667. Soundings have been taken in north latitude 54° 45’, west longitude 
158°, and in latitude 54° 38’, longitude 158° 30’. In the latter place Davidson records 40 fathoms. 
His description runs as follows: “Thirty-five miles east from the south end of the island of Niuniak, 
the southernmost of the Shumagin Islands, we obtained coral and sand bottom in 40 fathoms of 
water. * * * Ten miles farther westward the depth of water was 50 fathoms.” 

Capt. Andrew Anderson informed me that Seminoffsky Bank was visited by the schooner 
Shooting Star, formerly of Fox Island, Vinal Haven, Me., in 1870, and next by the Scotland and 
Amanda Ager. He and Capt. J. C. Caton locate the bank at 20 miles east-northeast of Simeonoff 
Island. They have found from 26 to 40 fathoms with smooth sand bottom on the inner shoal part, 
and big rocks outside. On the rocky portion many dory and schooner anchors have been lost. The 
shoal water part is about 2 miles long and one-half mile wide. The whole bank is said to be 10 miles 
long and from a mile and a half to 2 miles wide. There is deep water on the land side and seaward. 
These areas are from Captain Anderson. Oaptain Caton thinks the bank about 40 miles long and 
10 or 15 miles wide; and he supposes the 26-fathom ridge to be 2 miles wide and 20 miles long. The 
fact is, the limits of none of the grounds are definitely known and they will not be until accurate 
surveys are completed. 

It is on this bank that the “yellow-fish” (Pleurogrammus monopterygius) is so abundant in 
August and September and proves so attractive to the cod. 

BANK OFF SANAK.—We have two positions for this bank: North latitude 54° 17, west longi- 
tude 161° 55’; latitude 54° 20’, longitude 162° 30’. Davidson gives the latter position as about 9 
miles southeast from the Sanak Reef, where, he says, “we got bottom in 35 fathoms, rock and 
barnacles being brought up by the lead.” 

BANK OFF AKUTAN Pass.—Mr. Dall gives one position in north latitude 53° 20’, west longi- 
tude 164° 30’. 


* The series of soundings is from a Coast Survey chart, entitled ‘‘U. 8. Coast Survey | Benjamin Peirce, Supt. | 
Alaska | and adjoining territory | 1869. | The Yukon River, Ranges of Mountains, Shores of Norton Sound | and many 
Features of the Interior, from a Reconnaissance by W. H. Dall, | Director of the Scientific Corps, of the W. U. Tel. 
Expedition, 1865-1868,” 

t Alaska Coast Pilot, 1867, p. 44. 
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Davidson has the following description of the bank in the Alaska Coast Pilot, 1869: 

“The bank where trial was first made for fish was found on the 15th of September, during a 
prevalence of thick weather. We fortunately seized an opening and obtained good observations 
for longitude, with an approximate latitude; the position is in latitude 53° 35/, and longitude 
164° 10’, and near it soundings were obtained in 50 fathoms of water, the lead bringing up sand and 
a small starfish. With thick, drizzly weather the vessel drifted to the northwest by compass, until 
60 fathoms were struck, with sandy, pebbly bottom. Here the lead-line was baited, and while on 
the bottom the first cod took the hook. The fish proved very plenty, fat, and bit eagerly; fre- 
quently two were brought up on a double-hooked line, and sometimes three were brought up on a 
line with three hooks. The largest measured 37 inches in length, and several reached 36 inches. 
The finest was 36 inches long, 23 inches girth, and weighed 27 pounds; was very fat, and certainly 
of as fine, if not finer flavor than cod we had eaten eleven months before, freshly caught on the 
south coast of Newfoundland. 

“The vessel drifted all the afternoon over this bank, with the same depth of water, and fish 
biting well, although all appeared in capital condition and their maws full of food, such as squid, 
halibut-head, fish the size of a herring, sea-lice, &c. We got no observations that noon or 
afternoon, nor any all the next day, on account of thick, foggy, drizzling weather, but the vessel 
could not have been far from latitude 53° 40’, and longitude 164° 30’, lying 65 miles ESE. true 
from the middle of the Akoutan Pass, and 40 miles SSE. from the Unimak Pass. * * * The 
50-fathom position is 40 miles broad off the nearest island of the Kriniatzin group, lying between 
Unimak and Unalashka. Much deeper water, 104 fathoms, over a bottom of black sand, was sub- 
sequently found in latitude 53° 38’, longitude 165° 25’, 43 miles westward of the above cod bank, 
and 25 miles broad off the islands.” 

BANK OFF UnimAK Pass.—This bank, for which we have a position in north latitude 549°, and 
west longitude 166° nearly, was first sounded on by the bark Golden Gate in 1865, then in the 
service of the Western Union Telegraph Expedition. Forty fathoms was found. 

BANK OFF SOUTH END OF Umnak.—In latitude 52° 30’ and longitude 168° 50’, 30 fathoms 
was recorded. 

BANK SOUTH OF AMCHITKA.—We know nothing definite about this, but a bank is reported 
there. 

BANKS NEAR ILIULIUK, UNALASHKA.—Cod are present here all the year, going off into deeper 
water in winter. They are most abundant on two banks—one a short distance inside of the 
entrance to Captain’s Bay, and the other at the entrance to Port Levasheff. At the latter place 
there is a ridge on which the bottom is hard and rocky, rich in moliusks, crustaceans, worms, 
and small species of fish on which cod delight to feed. Here, in from 10 to 20 fathoms, we found 
plenty of cod associated with Hippoglossoides elassodon, Bathymaster signatus, Gymnacanthus 
galeatus, Lepidopsetia bilineata, Hemilepidotus Jordani, Cottus polyacanthocephalus, Raia parmifera, 
and the remarkable quill-fish (Ptilichthys Goodet). 

Cop In BERING SEA.—The statement of Captain Bryant has been often quoted to the effect 
that: “ Behring Sea is a mighty reservoir of cod and halibut, so that he never threw over his lines 
without brin ging up fish in whatever part of the sea he might happen.” 

“The soundings of this sea,” says Davidson, “and of the Arctic Ocean north of Behring’s 
Strait, indicate it as the most remarkable submarine plateau of such great extent yet known. On 
the eastern half of this sea soundings of less than 50 fathoms are found over an extent of 18,000 
square miles.” 

I quote from Davidson again concerning Cook: “ In Behring Sea, in latitude 55° 48’, longitude 
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162° 42’, about 20 miles broad off the northwest shore of the Alaska peninsula, he ‘caught a good 
number of fine codfish’ in 30 fathoms. In Bristol Bay and River, emptying into the Behring Sea, 
where salmon were in great abundance, he found that fish ‘in the maws of cod which he had caughts 
In the same bay, southeast (of ) Hagmeister Island, in water of 14 to 26 fathoms, he ‘had tolerably 
successful fishing, catching cod and then a few flat-fish.’? In latitude 61° 48’, longitude 180°, Saint 
Thadeus Nose bearing NNW. about 23 leagues distant, he caught ‘abundance of fine cod’ in 65 to 
75 fathoms water. His successor, King, in September, 1779, in latitude 59° 38’, longitude 1779, 
about 150 miles west by south quarter-south from the island of Saint Mathew, ‘ got a great number 
of cod in 78 fathoms.’” : 

I have already mentioned the capture of cod recorded by Maynard and Elliott at Saint Law- 
rence Island. 

There is, however, no important fishery for cod north of the Aleutian Islands; whether or not 
banks will be discovered and frequented in Bering Sea we are no better prepared to say than were 
the Oape Ann fishermen with reference to George’s Bank half a century ago. It is highly proba- 
ble that fishermen will avoid the dangerous lee of the Fox Islands at least until the Shumagins 
fail to reward their toil. 

THE SHUMAGIN IsLanps.—‘“‘ These islands were discovered by Bering, in his second voyage, 
on the 29th of August, 1741, and were named after one of his crew who died and was buried upon 
one of them. They are situated in longitude 160° west and latitude 55° north, and comprise four 
large and about a dozen small islands, with a total area of about 1,000 square miles. They con- 
tain several Aleutian settlements, and Unga, the largest, has two fine ports, the north and south 
harbors, where wood, water, bait, and fish abound. The banks already discovered exceed in extent 
those of Newfoundland. * * * The voyage to the Shumagins and back occupies about one 
hundred and ten days, a saving of two months and 2,000 miles in time and distance [as compared 
with the Okhotsk fishery], in addition to the facilities for obtaining fresh provisions, wood and 
water, and the proximity of good harbors of refuge in bad weather.”* 

“The winds about the Shumagins * * * from June until the middle of August are from 
the southeast, with rain and fog; and from the middle of August to the middle of September from 
the northwest, with fine weather and smooth water; after which there are heavy southerly gales.”+ 

The islands are generally high and to a great extent clothed with tall grass, scrub alder, and 
a kind of wild apple. The soil is soft and yielding, and walking is usually attended with great 
fatigue and vexation. The bluffs of Popoff Island show porphyritic rocks with varied hues—slate, 
gray, and purplish, and here and there is seen a reddish cliff colored by the oxidation of iron 
pyrites. Winds sweep down -the slopes of these hills with great violence and caprice, sometimes 
capsizing vessels taken unawares. The Nagai, one of McCollam & Co.’s dittle schooners, formerly 
employed with the Unga in fishing for the Pirate Cove station, was lost through the winds or 
“ woollies” in the summer of 1880. 

One of the characteristic birds found about the shores of the islands in the fishing season is 
the pretty little paroquet auk (Phaleris psittacula). Great numbers of gulls, cormorants, auks, 
murres, guillemots, puffins, albatrosses, and jagers may be seen hovering over the water or afloat 
upon it where the surface schools of fish-food congregate. 

In West Nagai Strait we saw the Page and the Wild Gazelle, which, besides the little Unga, 
composed the Shumagin’s cod fleet for 1880. They were lying at anchor near Sanborn Harbor. 
Their dories were out, one man in each, hand-lining and trawling within easy reach of the vessels. 
Trawls were little used, the men depending almost wholly on the hand-lines. 


*Dall in Rep. Comm. Agric. for 1870 (1871), p. 378. 
t Davidson: Alaska Coast Pilot, 1869, p. 43. 
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The permanent fishing station on Popoff Island was established in 1876 at Pirate Cove by T. 
W. McCollam & Co. There are eight men engaged at the fishery, one of whom, Mr. Thomas 
Devine, isin charge. Fishing is continued all the year, except when interrupted by severe weather. 
When not fishing the men do nothing. jwelve dories are owned at the station. “Both hand-lines 
and trawls are used. The men furnish their own gear, but receive their boarding, house, and fuel 
free. They are paid $27.50 per thousand for the cod, which must not be less than 26 inches long. 
The greatest distance from shore at which they fish is on Henderson’s Island grounds, 4} miles 
away. Besides the cod they catch plenty of halibut (Hippoglossus vulgaris), “cusk” (Bathymaster 
signatus), pollock or silver hake (Pollachius chaleogrammus), “‘ greenfish” (Hexagrammus), yellow- 
fish or striped fish (Pleurogrammus monopterygius), “Irish lords” (Cottus polyacanthocephalus), com- 
mon sculpins (Hemilepidotus Jordant), “Frenchmen” (Hemilepidotus trachurus), and arrow-toothed 
flounder (Atheresthes stomias), The average daily catch of cod per man with hand-line or trawl is 
about 100, and the catch for the year 20,000. The fish are dressed on shore by the men after their 
day’s catch is landed. The small fish are then pickled and the large ones kenched. Mr. Devine 
uses about a ton of Carmen Island salt to 1,000 fish, and puts as many into a kench as he can get 
in to save room. The cod here, according to Mr. Devine, seem to be more watery than the eastern, 
some of them losing two-thirds in curing. I have observed the same thing occasionally, but the 
fish were always small shore-fish. Individuals differ in this respect just as they do in the consist- 
ency of their flesh. Mr. Devine notes a great difference in the ease of splitting fish, young school 
fish being readily split, while some others are hard and tough. Besides the men who fish from the 
station there is a schooner of 20 tons, the Unga, which carries five men, whose catch is brought to 
Pirate Cove. The men are all foreigners. They catch their fish in Nagai Strait, Coal Harbor 
Strait, Sanborn Harbor, Stepovakho Bay, and at the Pinnacle. They use hand-lines and trawls, 
The gear of the Unga cost $362 in 1879. For bait they use halibut, sculpins, and cuttle-fish 
(Octopus punctatus, Gabb). Their season lasts from April to October, the catch averaging 35,000 
fish, which are salted in bulk and then resalted at the station. The crew of the Unga receive $30 
per thousand for their cod and the captain $35. They furnish their own gear. The salt used at 
the station costs $16 per ton there. The cost of bait is nothing. Besides the fish mentioned there 
is an abundance of fine clams. The sounds of the cod brought to Pirate Cove are said to be thin 
and tough. The heads are thrown away. Mr. Devine has a fine lot of pigs and chickens. While 
there is no lack of substantial fare at the station, the variety of the menu is enriched by the intro- 
duction of an entre called “Scotch dumplings,” made by filling with chopped cod-livers and corn 
meal the pokes or stomachs of cod, which are then tied up and boiled.- Mr. Devine told me that 
natives from Korovin Island come over to a cove near Pirate Cove to fish for salmon. In 1877 
they brought to Pirate Gove a silver salmon (Oncorhynchus chouicha) 5 feet long. The largest cod 
taken by his men would probably have weighed 50 pounds. Halibut have been known to reach 
300 pounds there. 

The fishermen of Saint Paul, Kodiak, use No. 12 Shanghai hooks. Their boat-anchors weigh 
13 pounds; the leads, for hand-lines, 5 pounds. The cost of bait is nothing; halibut, squid, and 
salmon, caught easily in the vicinity, being used. Six hundred fish in a day would be considered 
a large catch for one man now, 200 being the average. All the fishing for cod is done within easy 
reach of the shore or from the beach itself. The buyers of the fish furnish the lines and other 
gear and pay $20 per 1,000 for them dressed. 

I have elsewhere given a table showing the number of vessels engaged in the Pacific cod 
fishery from 1865 to 1880, from which it will be seen that the fleet was at its minimum in 1872 
when only five vessels were employed, and largest in 1870 in which year twenty-one were engaged. 
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The Shumagins fleet is made up of schooners, and these frequently of small tonnage, while the 
Okhotsk vessels are large schooners, barks, and barkentines. Fishing about.the Shumagins is 
done in the narrow passages, and harbors are to be made through these straits; for this reason 
small fore-and-aft schooners are employed in preference to large vessels, and for this reason alone, 
it seems to me, the large craft go to the Okhotsk in spite of the established fact that the fish 
secured there are not so plump and tender as the Shumagins fish when fresh and are vastly inferior 
by reason of the treatment they receive on the vessels after being salted. Again, the round trip 
to the Okhotsk involves two months of time and 2,000 miles in distance more than the trip to the 
Shumagins. The Okhotsk fisherman is cut off from fresh provisions and good harbors; he rides 
out storms “hove to” or trusting to his anchors, and, in the end, brings back cod which ought not 
to command as high a price as the Shumagin fish. Why should vessels go to the Okhotsk at all? 
If the Shumagin cod are superior, which is admitted; if bait, provisions, fuel, and good harbors 
are present, and fish are plentiful, what is the motive for going farther? Small fore-and-aft 
schooners are required for the island fishing, and the larger vessels, if they fish at all, must hunt 
sea room. Is it because some men have formed the habit of going to the Okhotsk and simply 
keep on going from force of habit? There are certainly more than enough fish about the Shuma- 
gins to supply the wants of the San Francisco dealers for years to come. The fishermen agree 
that if the demand were larger plenty of fish could be found. Even with the large demand in 
Gloucester and Boston the famous George’s Bank did not become a great resort until in 1850; 
and at the Shumagins we have fine fish and favorable conditions for their capture and preservation, 
so that when the call comes for increased and accessible supplies we shall find the industry active 
there. 


4. THE VESSELS AND THE FISHERMEN. 


THE FISHING FLEET.—The following tables show the name of each vessel, the rig, tonnage, 
and other details of the Pacific Ocean codfish fleet for the years 1878, 1879, and 1880: 


San Francisco codfish fleet of 1878. 
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San Francisco. 
Three Sisterst....| Sch ..] 62.06 |...........---]--2+----2+-eeeee sees pi licas acibe mens es di 85, 000 
Wild Gazelle. .--. Sch. ..} 114 1868.......-. Kennebunk, atl McCollam &Co.,| 66, 000 
Me. San Francisco. 
Adelaide Cooper |j | Bark-.| 300 About 1852..) Pittston, Me-.| 82 |..........-. Okhotsk ..) Apr. 16 | Oct. 2 | Lynde & Hongh, | 216, 000 
San Francisco. 
Constitution .....| Bktn | 257 Rebuilt about] Philadelphia; | 30 |............ onl ¢s000 Apr. 11 | Sept. 12 | N. Bichard, San | 140, 000 
1870. rebuilt in San * Francisco. 
Francisco. 
Fremont ......... Bktn .} 345 Rebuilt about)....do -.......- pr Meeree coerce seeedO sicce Apr. 20 | Sept. 29 | Lynde & Hough, | 250, 000 
aes 1876, i si San iencon| 
PRES kavaswnexvens Sch ...) 125 1820; rebuilt | East .......... 18 |wsccseyeeue- [noe O ewes’ Apr. 9 | Sept. 10 | N. Bichard,San-| 60,000 
several times.| Francisco. - 


* A tender for the fishing-station at the Shumagins. py. 
{Bronght fish caught Uy others: Wreoked at Wilmington, Cal., winter 1879. 
t Quit the business in 1379. 
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San Francisco codfish fleet of 1879. 


iy L=! 
& o 
Name. Rig. | Built. Where built. | ¢ | Cost. | Outfit./ Where fishing. q Disposition of fish. 
a 8 a 
Wild Gazelle ......... Sch...| 114 1868......... Kennebunk, | 16 | $8,000 | $3,000 | Shumagins ..--. Sept. 20 | McCollam &Co., San 
Me. Francisco. 
Apr. 25 
Alfred Adams”....... Sch...| 64 1850 cc2esse: Essex, Mass..| 7 | 6,000| 1,200 |....do...-..-.. Ang. 25 Do. 
Oct. 13 
Undaunted ........... Sch ...| 68 About 1872..| MontereyBay.| 8t| 8,000] 8,000 |....do.........-- June 21 ei Eee San 
‘aNCisco. | 
Barats nsw vecnnwaiexe Sch .../ 105 1867.........| Puget Sound..| 17 | [5,000]) 4,000 |....do........... Aug. 4 Do. 
HL. Tiernan......... Sch ...| 145 About 1868..| San Francisco.| 19 |[12,000]| 5,000 |.-..do .......--.- Sept. 10 Do. 
General Miller........| Sch ...| 108 1875......... Rae Ocsewnspies! 15 | 17,000 | 3,000 |....do ...........| Sept. 21 | N. Bichard, San 
i Francisco. 
Alaska ............-.- Sch...| 82 1870...-..... Rogue River..| 7] 8,000| 1,200 |....do........... Sept. 10 ine Hough, San 
cisco, 
J. H. Roscoe ........-. Sch...| 79.99 | 1851......... Amesbury, |13{ 8,000] 2,000 |....do...........| Aug. 1] Johnston & Veasey, 
Mass. San Francisco. 
Adelaide Cooper...... Bk....] 300 About1852..! Pittston, Me..) 32 |[10,000]} 6,000 | Okhotsk ........ Sept. 28 | Lynde & Hongh, San 
cisco. 
Fremont...........-.. Bktn .| 845 Rebuilt about) Philadelphia; | 32 | 25,000 | 6,000 |....do .........-. Oct. 1 Do. 
1876. rebuiltinSan 
Francisco. 3 
Constitution .......... Bkin .| 257 Rebuilt about]....do......... 80 | 17,000 | 5,000 |....do........... Sept. 21 | N. Bichard, San 
1870. Francisco. 
PAGO: cancexvewsieusnnes Sch ...| 125 1820; rebuilt | East ........-- 15) 5,000 | 8,000 bosedO ssevwnscnes Oct. 8 Do. 
several times. 
Glencoe .............- Bg....| 180 About 1850..|....do ......... 24t| (2,500)]} 5,000 |....do........... Nov. 7| John Molloy, San 
Francisco. 
WEG <swanwexcnwananes Sch...| 20 1B 16 victata.sciscs|ea sine oe asienwamias 5t] 3,000] 1,000 | Shumagins .....|.......... McCollam & Co., San 
Francisco. 
Nagay ..--.+---------- Sch...) 20 WOTG  sarccieideunaereenaczonee Gl BSOR | 2,000 [5286s isiwosswe: [ereresenee Do. 
Pirate Cove Station...|..-...-.|.-.-.... Established | PopoffIsland, | 8 |.....--. 1,000 [acs MOiscwceessoesloseaseeoes Do. 
1876........ Shumagins. 


- ees a tender for the Pirate Cove station. She brought its catch and that of the Unga and the Nagay. The Nagay was lost in the spring 
PSinbe guetet | 

In Professor Jordan’s notes the number of seamen engaged in 1879 is given as 247; of these 
about one-third are Americans, more than one-half are Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians, with a 
sprinkling of Irish, English, Germans, Russians, and Portuguese. The nationality varies with 
each vessel and cannot be more closely ascertained. ‘ 


The number of dories per vessel varies from nine to twenty-five. 


San Francisco codfish fleet of 1880. 


Name. Rig. | 3.0% | When built. | Place of building, |Crew. Where fish-| Returned. | —_—_Diposition of fish, 
Alfred Adams .| Sch. 64.00 | 1851........... Essex, Mass ...... 7 | Shumagins.. seer 8, June 25, | McCollam & Co., San Francisco. 
ug. 16. 
Wild Gazelle ..| Sch. | 114.00 | 1868........... Kennebunk, Me ..|...... anol wipes Aug. 23, Oct. 22. . Do. 
Sch. | 125.00 | 1820; rebuilt | East.......-....-.|...... ----do .......] Sept.4.......... N. Bichard, San Francisco. 
several times. 
Pleins | QUOT reg eeicn sen ceiliase ce ewenain snucens (ver sce Okhotsk .... Do. 
Bktn. | 257.00 | Rebuilt about | Philadelphia, and |...... ee eee Do. 
1870. rebuilt at San 
Francisco. 
Bg. 180.00 | About 1850....) Hast............2.)...... ee OE BF occ cnuwnn John Molloy, San Francisco. 
=| Seb. | 185.76 | -- 2s scc-ecesceclecncces ccemceesesece[acwenis esO! saseves Sept. 20-........ Lynde & Hough, San Francisco. 
Bktn. | 345.00 | Rebuilt about | Philadelphia, and |...... nee vmcaiani OG TO scaciens . 
1876. rebuilé at San eda ca i 
f Francisco. 
Unga.........-| Soh. 20.00 | 1876........... San Francisco ....|...... Shumagins..| Winters at the | McCollam & Co., San Francisco. 


Shumagins. 
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All of the above vessels are owned in San Francisco by a few men. The present value of the 
fleet of 1879 is $105,300. These vessels are fitted out by their owners; the outfit of 1879 having cost 
$49,400 exclusive of the fishing-gtation and the curing establishments in or near San Francisco. 

The fleet, or some portion of it, is constantly employed in the cod-fishery from April 1 to 
November 1. During the interval between November and April some, at least, of these vessels are 
engaged in other pursuits. One small vessel is employed exclusively in the fishery and winters at 
the Shumagins. 

The great bulk of the fishing is done by vessels owned in San Francisco, and we have little 

-information of any others; but there have been, from time to time, small schooners from other 
ports. We have already referred to the voyage of Captain Haley to the Hoochenoo Bank in 1879. 
These fish were sold in Wrangell for $100 per ton. In the fleet of 1866 were two or three small 
schooners fitted out at Victoria, British Columbia; these vessels fished with very fair success on 
the grounds immediately north of Naas River, on the coast of Alaska, where, and somewhat farther 
to the northward, they reported numerous cod banks. There was, however, no home demand for 
the catch, as an inferior fish, caught in Barclay Sound, had possession of the Victoria market. A 
portion of it was sent to Portland, Oreg., and sold well.* I have just been informed by Major 
Morris, special agent of the Treasury Department, that no vessels are now engaged in the cod 
fishery except vessels owned in San Francisco. 

THE FISHERMEN.—The captain of the vessel receives a fixed sum per thousand for the whole 
number of fish caught. Each of the crew receives a stated price per thousand for the fish he 
catches, the captain keeping each man’s account separate. The Shumagin fleet of 1879, with a total 
tonnage of 756, carried one hundred and fourteen men. The smallest number on any one vessel 
was five, and the largest nineteen. There are no separate seamen—all take part in working the 
vessel. The Okhotsk fleet of 1879 employed one hundred and thirty-three men for an aggregate 
tonnage of 1,207. Of these two hundred and forty-seven men about one-third are Americans. 
More than one-half are Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians. The remainder is made up of Irish, 
English, Germans, Russians, and Portuguese. The proportions of nationalities vary with each 
vessel, and have not been more closely ascertained. On the large vessels they have, besides the 
fishermen proper, a dress-gang composed of headers, splitters, throaters, and salters. “The header 
removes the entrails and the head; the throater cuts the throat and rips the fish; the splitter 
splits the fish open, removing a portion of the backbone, while the salter salts them and piles them 
in the hold.”{ This dress-gang receives a fixed sum per month in an ascending ratio from the 
header to the splitter, and besides this they receive the regular price per thousand for any fish 
that they catch in their moments of leisure; the salter, however, has little time, and the splitter 
none atall for fishing. At the Pirate Cove fishing-station the fishermen furnish their own gear 
(not the dories, however) and receive their board, lodging, and fuel free. They are paid a fixed 
price per thousand for the cod, none of which must be under 26 inches long, and they dress their 
own fish on shore, four of them combining to dress their united catch in concert. The person in 
charge of the station keeps an account of each man’s fish as he gaffs them onto the wharf. At 
Kodiak the same plan is followed. with the exception that the buyers of the fish furnish all the 
gear; they, of course, pay a less price per thousand for the dressed fish. The rule is to make one 
voyage annually, although the vessels which go up to bring cod caught for them by others make 
two or three trips between San Francisco and the Shumagins. In 1868 the Porpoise attempted 
two trips to the Shumagins, but she took only half a fare on the second. 


“Cutts: Fishing grounds of the North Pacific, p. 8. 
t San Francisco Post, 1876. 
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Besides those professionally engaged in the cod fishery there are at least two thousand adult 
males in the Territory of Alaska who derive part of their subsistence from codfish either fresh or 
dried. These men are estimated only for the parishes of Unalashka, Belkoffsky, and Kodiak, and 
the coast from Mount Saint Elias to Cape Fox, the number being based upon figures in Petroff’s 
preliminary report to the Census Bureau. There is at present no means of knowing how many 
cod are consumed by natives of the regions in which they abound, but the number must be very 
great. The bidarkas at Iliuliuk, referred to previously, brought in daily from 15 to 25 cod 
each. Skulls of this fish have been picked up on the beaches by hundreds ata time. My own 
observation of the fish-drying frames was made in the height of the salmon fishing, and, of course, 
salmon predominated over everything else. Wherever we went in the limits of cod we saw more 
or less hanging up drying without salt. Wherever the native gear has not been superseded by: 
that of the white fishermen lines of bark or of kelp are used. The Indians of the Hoochenoo” 
region have barbless iron hooks and bark lines. Two of them go off in a canoe, each one having 
for his portion all the fish he catches. The two will catch from 25 to 50 cod in the time spent in 
fishing each day. So far as I know trawl-lines are not used by any one except the professional 
fishermen. 


5. APPARATUS AND METHODS OF FISHING. 


THE FISHING GEAR.—In the earlier years of the Shumagin fishery hand-lines alone were used 
for catching cod. The use of trawls, according to Capt. Andrew Anderson, began there in 1869. 
In 1874 one vessel used trawls. In 1875 the Dashing Wave was the only one fishing with them. 
Since that time they have been extensively employed, so much so that one correspondent declares 
that they have made the fish less plentiful than they were five years ago. The Wild Gazelle uses 
hand-lines altogether; the Unga, hand-lines and trawls. The gear of the Unga and the Nagay, 
20-ton schooners, for the season of 1879 cost $362 each. This includes dories, hand-lines, hooks 
and leads, trawl-lines, hooks, buoy-lines, anchors, buoys, and tubs. 

Some of the dories used in the cod-fishery were bought in the East; others are made in San 
Francisco. The Beckwith dories are essentially like those of Cape Ann in shape and structure, 
but the materials are different; sugar pine and fir are used, and the rails are oak. A 16-foot 
Beckwith dory costs $27.50 without the oars. The average cost of dories in San Francisco is $25. 
Hooks and all other outfit, except dories, hawsers, and food, come from the East. 

Bait.—The item of bait has never been an expensive one for the San Francisco fleet. In the 
earlier years of the fishery salted herrings were the principal dependence, and a vessel of 100 tons 
required about $100 worth of this kind of bait, according to Davidson. Cutts’s estimate is $100 
worth of herring for a vessel of 200 tons. As late as 1879 salt herring were still relied on to some 
extent, but most of the bait was obtained on the fishing-grounds. In 1876 the fleet used salted 
clams in part, the main supply coming from Puget Sound. Davidson, in the Coast Pilot of Alaska, 
1869, says that his party “fished with clams, the Schizotherus nuttallii, obtained at Port Simpson 
on our way up; but there are plenty of small fish, herring, clams, &c., suitable for bait, in all the 
harbors along the coast. The clam hangs best to the hook.” There is no lack of fresh bait 
throughout the fishing-area, Fine clams are exceedingly abundant at the Shumagins and at Sitka 
and Cook’s Inlet. Herring (Clupea mirabilis) are found in great numbers on the whole coast of 
Alaska as far north as Hotham Inlet, being particularly abundant in Prince Frederick Sound, 
Cook’s Inlet, around Kodiak Island, and generally in all cod-areas. Captain Bowen told me that 
on the 7th of July, 1880, off Ugak Bay, while sailing at the rate of about 4 knots per hour he 
passed through herring-schools for four hours in succession. “ Lant” (Ammodytes personatus) are 
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exceedingly plentiful, and extend even as far north as Point Belcher. Oapelin (Mallotus villosus), 
as already stated, abound; great quantities of their young were taken by us in Plover Bay and on 
the Alaskan coast north of the Arctic Circle; in July the adults were swarming in Cook’s Inlet 
and in the vicinity of Kodiak. Squid, or cuttle-fish (Octopus punctatus), form one of the commonest 
and best baits for cod. Young halibut (Hippoglossus vulgaris) are everywhere abundant and much 
used. Sculpins, too, are freely employed, the two species of Hemilepidotus being most used. At 
the Shumagins the pollock, or, as it is called there, “England hake” (Pollachius chalcogrammus), 
is a very taking bait in June and July. About this time also the ‘striped fish,” or “yellow fish,” 
(Pleurogrammus monopterygius), is the favorite with the fishermen. This species schools in large 
numbers, and will follow a baited hook up to the surface of the water; in itself an excellent table 
fish, it is at the same time unexcelled as a bait for cod. Salmon are extensively used in the cod- 
"fishery, particularly around Kodiak, and I have been told that a kind of salmon trout is much 
employed in the Okhotsk. This trout may be Salvelinus malma, which I know to be abundant in 
Plover Bay, and which, on account of the large size frequently reached by it, must be very desir- 
able for the purpose. The supply of bait comes, therefore, in small part, from San Francisco; but 
the greater portion of ‘it is readily obtained on the fishing-grounds. 
In 1878 the average length of a trip to the Shumagins was four months and three days; to the 
Okhotsk, five months and seven days. The average of 1879 was about the same. 


6. CARE AND DISPOSITION OF THE QCATCH. 


FIsH-CURING.—Ice is not at all used in the Pacific cod-fishery, except occasionally mingled 
with snow, by vessels for carrying fresh herring from Petropaulski to use them in the Okhotsk. 

SaLT.—All the fleet take as the greater portion of their outgoing cargo a supply of salt, allow- 
ing about 1 ton for 1,000 fish at the first salting on board the vessel. They require, therefore, from 
30 to 200 tons each. The fish, after being split and washed on deck, are salted in bulk in the hold’ 
of the vessel and brought to San Francisco to be pickled in large butts and kept until wanted for 
the market, when they are taken out and dried half a day or so on flakes, and are then ready for 
sale. The resalting in San Francisco requires about 1 ton of salt for 5,000 fish. On their arrival 
from the fishing-grounds the fish are carefully washed, and the black peritoneum, or “nape,” is re- 
moved before putting them into the butts. The vats or butts hold from 1 to 14 tons each. At the 
Pirate Cove station Mr. Devine uses about a ton of Carmen Island salt to 1,000 fish. The fish are 
kenched in a large warehouse, as many as possible being put into a kench in order to economize 
space. Some of the cod, according to Mr. Devine, seem to be more watery than the average of the 
Eastern, and lose two-thirds in curing. Only large fish are kenched here; small fish are pickled. 
There is at least one place in Alaska where codfish have been successfully “made”—that is, fully 
prepared to be put upon the market. The Western Fur and Trading Company of San Francisco 
had prepared for them by Capt. H. R. Bowen, at Saint Paul, Kodiak, in the summer of 1880, 30 
100-pound boxes of dried cod and 350 boxes of boneless cod of 30 pounds each. This was done by 
way of experiment. In conversation with Captain Bowen and his father, D. R. Bowen, I was told 
that the cod can be made equal to the best Eastern fish if they are handled.in the same way. Mr. 
D. R. Bowen has had twenty-five years experience in the Cape Ann fisheries, and his opinion is 
entitled to consideration. He says the cod dry better and more quickly at Saint Paul in a westerly 
wind than they will in San Francisco; they will dry without a bit of salt. Even the salmon will 
dry without salt there. ‘Take the season through,” said Mr. Bowen, “I can take and make fish 
as well here as in Gloucester. They will dry the same as stock-fish in Norway.” There are Nor- 
wegians aboard the vessel commanded by Captain Bowen who are thoroughly acquainted with the 
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stock-fish. I have tasted boneless cod from Gloucester side by side with a similar article pre- 
pared at Saint Paul, and I fully believe that the fish made at the latter place is equal in quality 
to the Gloucester fish in its prime condition. 

Up to 1877 the salt used in the Pacific fishery was principally, if not entirely, what is known 
as bay salt, which was made by solar evaporation near Alvarado. From all that I can learn, bay 
salt is principally used now, but the quality has been vastly improved. There has been much 
complaint as to the presence of lime in the salt, which was believed to make the cod hard and 
brittle. A correspondent of the San Francisco Post, who made a trip to the Shumagins in the 
schooner Alaska in 1876, has this to say about the salt: “The cod brought into San Francisco for 
the last few seasons was notably hard, and did not command a fair price in the market. This 
hardness was given by the salt used in preserving them not having been properly refined. It con- 
tained a quantity of sulphate of lime and other impurities, which dried and burned up the fish. 
This season the fleet took out 1,200 tons of salt of a much superior character. That which we had 
on the Alaska was fine enough for table use, the crystals being large, translucent, and beau- 
tifully white.” In 1879 about 800 tons of salt was used for 1,000 tons of fish, according to the 
San Francisco Alta (quoted in Sea World, August 4, 1879). I quote from the San Francisco Com- 
mercial Herald and Market Review of January 18, 1877, with reference to the preparation of cod: 
“ Previously it was thought best to dry the fish for preservation, but it is now kept in pickle until 
the time for using it in market approaches, when it is dried in lots to suit. By this means a uni- 
form article is offered from month to month, instead of the hard, dry, and tasteless stuff with which 
the seasons wound up. The plan of using brine a number of times has been given up, as it was 
found to cause the unpleasant odor peculiar to the poorly-cured codfish. Another cause of the 
success attending this interest is in the improved quality of the salt used. An analysis of the 
common bay-salt, that heretofore used, gave 40 per cent. of lime, soda, and magnesia, and these 
ingredients made the fish hard and brittle. The salt now in use is manufactured mostly by the 
Union Pacific Salt Company, and is guaranteed to contain 98 per cent. chloride of sodium and 
equal to the best imported from Liverpool. Under these favorable changes we are now producing 
an article equal to any the world can afford, and invoices of Eastern cod are falling off, only enoagh 
coming in to meet the wants of a few who still persist in using it.” 

The price of coarse salt is from $6.50 to $7 per ton. The salt used at the Pirate Cove station 
costs $16 delivered there. 

I conclude my account of the methods of the fishery with a quotation from the article in the 
San Francisco Post, to which I have previously referred, which conveys a good idea of the manner 
of handling cod when they are transferred from the vessels to the curing establishments: 

“Over at California City, Lynde & Hough have built a yard at an expense of $10,000, for 
curing and preserving fish. As the codfish arrive on the vessel they are packed as closely as 
possible, one over the other, in layers, with strata of salt between them. At the yard the first 
operation is to break cargo. The fish are then placed in a perforated wooden box, open on top, 
and let into the water by tackle from the ship. Across the top of the box boards are put for two 
men to siton. They take the fisb one by one, and by the aid of water and elbow-grease rub the 
black inner skin off. Their feet are in the water, and, although it is rather rough on the hands, 
especially to a beginner, we face it as Jeffrey faced the cat, and after a wiiile one’s hands get 
callous and as insensible to pain as the hide of the “armed rhinoceros.” The next operation is to 
place the washed fish in pickle, for which purpose they are conveyed to the packing-house. In 
the packing-house a long series of barrels are arranged in rows sufficient in number to pickle 500 
tons of fish. The pickle consists simply of a strong solution of salt, made with pure spring water, 
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conveyed from the heart of the cafion above, and in it the fish are allowed to soak for about ten 
days, when they are taken out and placed on the “flakes” to dry. The “flakes” consist of a 
frame, with a number of laths placed at intervals apart rising from each side of the frame and 
making an obtuse angle at the top. On these laths the codfish are spread to dry, and when night 
comes on taken under cover. A great deal of care has to be exercised in the drying process, as 
prolonged exposure to a very hot sun would result in the utter destruction of the fish, When 


_ properly dried the fish are ready for market, and command from 6 to 7 cents per pound.” 


Under the present arrangement, it will be remembered, the fish are kept in pickle until they 
are needed for the market, when they are dried on the flakes only half a day or so. The climate 
of San Francisco is said to be good for drying fish in summer, but not in winter. 


7. CAPITAL INVESTED IN THE INDUSTRY. 


CAPITAL IN VESSELS, APPARATUS, AND CURING ESTABLISHMENTS.—AIl the capital invested 
in the Pacific cod fishery is furnished in San Francisco. The parties who were engaged in the 
business in 1879 are the following—the names of their vessels being also given: Thomas W. Me- 
Collam & Co., 208 Clay street, the Wild Gazelle, Alfred Adams, Unga, Nagay,* Pirate Cove 
station. Lynde & Hough, 416 Davis street, the Undaunted, Sarah (now lost), H. L. Tiernan, 
Adelaide Cooper, Fremont. N. Bichard, 10 Howard street, the General Miller, Page, Constitution. 
James Laflin, 37 Vallejo street, the Alaska.} Johnston & Veasey, Davis street, near Washington, 
the J. H. Roscoe.{ John Molloy, Clay street, the Glencoe. 

The value of these vessels, as already stated, is $105,300. 

Lynde & Hough have a warehouse 4 miles south of San Quentin, with wharf and tanks, which 
cost $35,000. McCollam & Co. and Bichard have warehouses opposite Saucelito. McCollam & Co. 
own the permanent fishing-station at Pirate Cove, Shumagins, where cod are kenched or pickled. 

According to the information obtained in San Francisco from leading men in the cod trade, 
by Prof. D. 8. Jordan, the capital invested in 1879 was as follows: 


Value. 
Warehouses, wharves, &6 .........00- $70, 000 
Ships engaged .............cenesveveee 104, 300 
Outfit (including provisions).........- 48, 200 


The total expenses of all sorts were said to be about $225,000, and the total value of the 
product as sold delivered in San Francisco, $234,000. 

Following is a copy of the returns of codfish-curing establishments in Saucelito Township 
California : 


T. W. McCol- Lynde 
lam & Co. & Hough. 
Catal a naencnenaidnws cacrtavesen en ccsuwenwewawen memes $6, 000 $20, 000 
Maximum of hands .........- 25 60 
Males above 16 years 10 18 
Hours in ordinary day of labor: 
May to November. .ecaccnacceanmnsceeseanneseanenne ’ 10 10 
November to May........-0++- ssievigeeanthncbeweseees 9 9 
Total wages (urind Years. scsnsseansensswereennarsaness $2, 500 $6, 990 
Months in operation on full time. .........-..-.ee-eeeee 12 12 
Value of material (including mill-supplies and fuel).... $52, 500 $25, 100 
Value of product .......-2.. 22. 2ceeee sc seeeeeneceeenes $62, 500 $42, 000 
Average day’s wages for skilled mechanio.............|.-.. qreeeteeee $1 50 
Average day’s wages for ordinary laborer...........+--|---seceesse--- $0 75 


* Lost at the Shumagins in 1880. tSold out and gone to Mexico. t Sold out. 
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8. FINANCIAL PROFITS OF FISHERMEN AND CURERS. 


METHODS OF SHARING THE PROFITS.—The captain of the vessel receives about $8 per 1,000 
for the entire catch. The dress-gang and salters get about $25 per month; good men, $30. As 
already explained, most of these men have a chance to catch some fish, for which they receive $25 
per 1,000, The fishermen are paid $25 per 1,000 each for his own catch. The captain keeps each 
man’s account separate. 

In 1876 wages were much higher; headers received from $30 to $35 per month; throaters, $35 
to $40; salters, $45; splitters, $65. The first two also had some time for fishing, and received $25 
per 1,000 for the fish. In this year “one man on board the schooner Selma” had 13,000 fish to his 
credit, which, at $25 per 1,000, would give him $325, exclusive of any prize. As the Selma is a 
small schooner like the Alaska and does not carry a “ dress-gang,” the pay is more likely to be 
$30 per 1,000, which would give him $390, or over $97 a month —not bad pay for a sailor. In the 
schooners the captains usually split their own fish and the men do the dressing. The captain is 
sometimes paid by the month, receiving about $120, but more generally he has an interest in the 
quantity of fish taken, and receives from $8 to $10 per 1,000. Where the vessel is very small, it 
is usual to pay the captain by the month, because 28,000 or 30,000 would be a cargo, and at $10 a 
1,000 that would bring him in only $280 or $300 for a cruise of four months.* 

I believe the average pay of a fisherman in 1879 was small, judging from the table which 
follows: 


Price, Average 

a “OEake | Re, [OPW | catching. | aan 

Wild Gazelle .......sccceenee seenerecnee= 85, 000 $25 16 $2, 125 $142 
Undannted ...... cence cee eneceeeeneeee ve 63, 000 25 8* 1,875 |acceses cee 
Sarah . 2.2... .ccenc cece es cence ence ee cennee 71, 000 | 25 17 1,778 | 111 

H. LL. Tiernan... -.2-------- scene eee een ee 97, 000 25 19 2, 425 135 |. 

General Miller ......--------e-e-eecennee 80, 000 25 15 2, 000 148 
Alaska... 00 cece ne cee nnn eee e anne ecceeee 10, 000 25 q 250 42 
J. H. Roscoe ...... 2-2-2 eee een eenen eee: 52, 000 25 13 1, 300 108 
Adelaide Cooper .......+-----secee cece 225, 000 25 32 5, 625 181 
i Fremont ...... 22.200 cenn ee eee ence eeneee 240, 000 25 32 6, 000 194 
Constitution ......0..0.-eeeee nen eeeewnee 205, 000 25 30 5, 125 177 
POZO . .-- nae neenne sn cecmccsanenencenccce 40, 000 25 15 1, 000 vel 
Gle608'ssessecheceneesssecdvesnewsdeues 133, 000 25 24* B, B25 |..eseeceee 
UNG ereesuseie cae Ge eccsaiaegemaceecs 35, 000 30 5 1,050 210 
NAZBY: scitiencee sesh saeeencnreesaetens sss 35, 000 30 5 1, 050 210 


* Number estimated. 
t The captain, of course, is excluded, except in case of the last two. 


Leaving out the exceptional cases of the Alaska and the Page, the average wages of the 
Okhotsk fishermen was $36 per month for the season of five months, and the average of the Shu- 
magin men was $32 per month for a season of four mouths. 

The average annual catch of cod at the Pirate Cove station is about 200,000 fish, of which, in 
1879, the Unga and the Nagay together caught 70,000; the balance were caught by eight men, 
each of them averaging, therefore, about 16,250 fish. At $27.50 per 1,000 the gross earnings of 
each man were $446.87, Deducting all necessary expenses, each fisherman should have nearly 
$400 for his season’s work, and his board, lodging, and fuel free. In 1880 the returns from the 
same station were 142,000 fish, of which the Unga took 35,000. Each man’s share will therefore 


*San Francisco Post, 
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be about $367.81, which will leave him perhaps $340, or an average of nearly $30 per month the 
year round, clear of necessary expenses. ‘ 

At Saint Paul, Kodiak, the average daily catch per man i$ 200 fish, which are worth, dressed, 
$4. Very little cod is shipped to San Francisco from that point, the major portion being dried by 
the natives for their own use. 

PRODUCTS OF THE FISHERY.—The greater portion of the Pacific cod are salted in the hold 
of the vessel and brought to San Francisco to be kept in pickle until they are wanted for the 
market, when they are ‘‘flaked” for a short time. The Pirate Cove fish are kenched in a building. 
put up for the purpose, except the small ones, which are pickled. Keuch-cured and pickle-cured 
cod are therefore the principal products of the fishery. Cod sounds at the Shumagins are said to be 
thin and tough and they are not put up. The heads are thrown away also. The Western Fur and 
Trading Company of San Francisco had put up for them, experimentally, by Capt. H. R. Bowen, 
at Saint Paul, 250 pounds of tongues in kits of 25 pounds each, 3,000 pounds of dried codfish in 100- 
pound boxes, and 10,500 pounds of boneless cod in 30-pound boxes. 

Three sorts of codfish are usual in the market: Bundled, the common kind; boxed, the largest 
selected, in 100-pound boxes; boneless, the skin and vertebra removed, in 12- and 30-pound boxes. 

One of the San Francisco firms brand their best fish “Extra George’s Codfish,” anchor trade- 
mark. 

In 1866 10,000 gallons of cod-liver oil were reported. In 1879 Lynde & Hough brought to the 
San Francisco market 3,000 gallons said to have been of superior quality. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of cod taken in the Pacific Ocean fishery 
during the years 1865 to 1880: 


Average . 
Year. Bambee price per in posta, | Value. 
| Cents. 

469, 400 13 1,314, 880 | $170, 934 40 

724, 000 13 2,020,480 | 262, 662 40 

943, 400 123 2, 649,920 | 331, 240 00 

608, 000 12 1, 684,480 | 202,137 60 

1, 032, 000 9 3,046,400 | 274,176 00 

1, 265, 500 64 8, 543,680 | 230, 339 20 
772, 000 7 2,213,120) 154,918 40 

. 300, 000 7 913, 920 63, 974 40 
550, 000 6 1, 632, 960 97,977 60 

381, 000 6 1, 077, 440 64, 646 40 

504, 000 7 1,429,120 | 100, 038 40 

758, 000 6 2,253,440} 135,206 40 

750, 000 5 2,627,520 | 181,376 00 
1,190, 000 5 38,097,920 | 164,896 00 

1, 499, 000 44| 4,721,920 | 196,870 00 

1, 206, 000 5 8,618,000 | 180,900 00 
wodetewssaceea|scencoeecic 87, 845, 200 | 2,752,293 20 


To this yield must be added the value.of the cod-liver oil, of which 13,000 gallons are recorded, 
and of the tongues and dried and boneless fish prepared for the Western Fur and Trading Com- 
pany at Kodiak. The figures given above relative to the number of fish taken each year are from 
the San Francisco Commervial Herald and Market Review. They agree in the main with numbers 
gleaned from other sources, but I have never seen any two statements that are exactly alike. The 
yield is put down at probably less than it really was, certainly not greater. The comparative 
results from the Okhotsk and the Shumagins for the years 1878, 1879, and 1880 appear in the fol- 
lowing table: 

SEO V~—-15 
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Number of codfish taken 1878, 1879, and 1880. 


| | 1978. | 1870. | 1880. 


666,000 | 803,000} 917,000 
524,000 | 696,000 | 289,000 


It must not be supposed that the number of fish present at the Shumagins is decreasing; fish 
are plentiful enough there, but the greater part of the fleet in 1880 consisted of large vessels, which 
make it a rule to fish in the Okhotsk. 

In 1879, according to one of the prominent men in the business, the total cost of producing cod 
ready for the salesroom in San Francisco was $63 per ton, or about 22 cents per pound. This 
dealer hoped to be able to reduce the cost for 1880 to $56 per ton, or 24 cents per pound. 

The selling price of cod in 1879 was lower than ever before, and the business was scarcely 
profitable. This depression was due in part to overstocking the market. A glance at the yield of 
the fishery will show that about 1,250,000 fish is the normal maximum demand, but in 1879 about 
1,500,000 were brought in. Again, there was considerable rivalry between some of the dealers, 
which led to cutting under the rates. The consequence of this rivalry, combined with the depres- 
sion from natural causes, appeared in the small fleet of 1880, most of the smaller speculators having 
given up the business. 

In 1830 a combination was formed by the three principal houses, and prices are higher than 
they were in 1879. The rates are: Choice large in 100-pound boxes, $5.50 per box; medium in 50- 
pound bundles, 5 cents per pound; boneless in 30- and 50-pound boxes, 6$ cents per pound; in 
quantities less than 5 tons, 5 per cent. discount is allowed; and in lots of 5 tons and upwaris, 74 
per cent. 


6.—THE GILL-NET COD FISHERY. 


By J. W. CoLuins. 
1, INTRODUCTION. 


Although gill-nets have long been used in Northern Europe, more especially in Norway, as an 
apparatus for the capture of cod, and are considered indispensable by the Norwegians, they have 
not until recently been introduced into the United States. It 1878 Prof. Spencer F. Baird, U. S. 
Commissioner of Fisheries, knowing how profitably these were employed by the Norwegian fish- 
ermen, decided to make experiments with them at Cape Ann, with a view to their introduction 
among the cod fishermen of this country. He accordingly secured a number of the Norwegian 
nets, which were sent to Gloucester and there tested by the employés of the Commission. 

Experiments were made when the winter school of cod were on the shore grounds, but 
the results obtained were not satisfactory, owing chiefly to the fact that the nets were found 
far too frail for the large cod which frequent our coast in winter. This was apparent from the 
numerous holes in the nets, which indicated plainly that large fish had torn their way through, 
none being retained excepting those that had become completely rolled up in the twine. The cur- 
rent also swept them afoul of the rocky bottom, which injured them still more, so that they were 
soon rendered nearly unfit for use. The nets were invariably in bad order when hauled from the 
water, bu# even under such unfavorable circumstances nearly a thousand pounds of fish were 
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caught on one occasion. This seemed to indicate that nets of sufficient strength might be used 
to good advantage, at least on some of the smoother fishing grounds along the coast. 

These preliminary trials, therefore, having demonstrated that nets could be employed advan- 
tageously in the American cod fisheries, Professor Baird availed himself of the first opportunity 
that offered for obtaining definite knowledge of the methods of netting cod in Norway, with the 
intention of disseminating this information among American cod fishermen. 

The opening of the International Fishery Exhibition at Berlin, Germany, in the spring of 1880, 
presented a favorable opportunity for accomplishing this purpose.. Professor Baird having 
appointed me as one of the commission to attend the exhibition on the staff of Prof. G. Brown 
Goode, desired that a careful study should be made of the foreign methods of the deep-sea 
fisheries as represented at the exhibition. The method of capturing cod with gill-nets, as prac- 
ticed by the Norwegian fishermen, was mentioned .as a subject which should receive especial con- 
sideration, and it was suggested that it might even be desirable to visit Norway, so that the prac- 
tieal operation of this fishery could be observed. 

It was the original intention of Professor Baird that a report of the observations made at the 
Berlin exhibition should be published as soon after the return of the commissioners as possible, 
but circumstances delayed its preparation. 

The use of gill-nets in the cod fisheries at Ipswich Bay during the winter of 1880-81 resulted in 
such complete success that there is probability that they may be, at some fature time, introduced 
into the bank fisheries, as well as those along the coast. 


2. CONSTRUCTION AND RIG OF THE NETS. 


NORWEGIAN METHODS.—The nets used in the Norwegian cod fisheries are usually made of 
hemp twine, of two, three, or four threads, but occasionally of flax or cotton. The three-layed 
hemp twine, which is the most common size, weighs a pound to 400 or 420 fathoms. It is made 
chiefly on spinning wheels by the fishermen’s families, and the nets are constructed almost exclu- 
sively by the fishermen and their wives and children. Some of the hemp twine, however, is 
furnished by the factories of Norway and Great Britain, which also supply all of the cotton and 
linen twine. 

The size of the mesh varies somewhat, according to the lo€ality where the nets are to be used, 
as it is necessary to make the mesh correspond to the size of the fish that frequent different parts 
of the coast, or make their appearance at different seasons. The smallest mesh is about 52 inches 
(23%; inches square) and the largest 8 inches (4 inches square). Those exhibited at Berlin were 7 
and 8 inch mesh. 

The length of the nets varies from 10 to 20 fathoms, the average length of those used at the 
Lofoten Islands being 154 fathoms, when hung, and they are from twenty-five to sixty meshes deep. 
Nets about thirty meshes deep are generally used, while those of sixty meshes are employed only 
where there is little or no current. The nets are hung both to single and double lines, and these 
vary somewhat in size. Those exhibited were hung to double lines, each being +, of an inch in 
circumference, while Mr. Wallem says that 2-inch rope when single, and 1-inch rope when double, 
is the size commonly used at the Lofoten Islands. Some of the nets are hung to lines only at the 
top and bottom, having none across the ends, while others have them on the ends as elsewhere. 
This last method is said to have been recently introduced, and is considered an improvement when 
the line is a little short, so that the net will be a trifle slack or baggy. About one-third of the net 
is taken up in hanging; that is, if a net is 30 fathoms long, stretched eut, before it is hung, it will 
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be about 20 fathoms long afterwards. They are hung with twine about the same size as that of 
which they are made. The end of the twine is first made fast to the hanging line, then hitched to 
the upper part of one of the meshes, the distance between the line and mesh being equal to one 
side of the mesh; then back to the line again, around which a clove-hitch is taken, thus forming 
one-half of a mesh. This method of hanging is thought by the Norwegian fishermen to be superior 
to any other for large mesh nets. The nets are generally prepared for use in Norway by tanning, 
and will last, when so prepared, from one to five seasons. 

The nets are supported upright in the water by floats of wood, cork, or hollow glass. At the 
Lofoten Islands, where nets are more extensively used than elsewhere, the glass floats are preferred, 
it being said that they replace to great advantage the old wooden ones, which failed to prevent the 
nets from settling on the bottom. The fishermen from Séndmér, however, who fish on banks where 
there is a strong current, prefer wooden to glass floats, since it is said that the latter are so much 
more easily carried away by the tide, causing the loss of many nets, while the principal objection 
to wooden floats is that they soon become waterlogged. But this is thought to be the lesser evil of 
the two, since they can, at the worst, only sink to the bottom with the nets, whence they may easily 
be recovered. From this experience of the Norwegian fishermen it may be inferred that while 
glass floats are preferable for general use, they are not so suitable as either wood or cork buoys 
where there is a strong tide. The glass floats are about 5 inches in diameter, with a covering of 
tarred marlin or spun-yarn hitched over them, to which is attached an eye. In this eye is bent 
the small rope that holds them to the net. When so prepared for use, these floats are very strong, 
and break far less frequently than might be supposed. They withstand the pressure of water 
when submerged better than anything else that has been tried, but are sometimes filled with 
water—“drunken” it is called—when set in 70 or 80 fathoms. The small ropes with which these 
are held to the nets vary in length from 14 to 6 feet. 

Oblong-shaped stones from 3 to 5 inches in length are used for sinkers. By experience the 
fishermen learn how large these should be to sink the nets to the desired depth. From ten to 
twelve are fastened to the bottom of the net at equal distances apart, being held in a double string. 

Large stones are used instead of anchors to hold the nets to the bottom. These weigh from 72 
to 144 pounds, the heavier one heading the current, and the smaller being on the other end of the 
gang, containing twenty to thirty-fgre nets. Besides these “mooring rocks” there are others of 
smaller size, which are held to the nets by a foot-line, one end being fastened to the stone which 
lies on the bottom, and the other to the rope that connects the lower part of the nets together. 
The larger stones are generally slung with rope, but sometimes with a band of iron around them, 
with an eye or ring to which the foot-line can be fastened. Iron anchors are not used, as the nets 
are liable to be torn on them should they settle on the bottom. 

Buoys of different kinds are used by the Norwegian fishermen, but, according to Mr. Wallem, 
at the Lofoten Islands glass buoys, having a capacity of about three to five gallons, are the most 
common. ‘These are generally egg-shape and are covered in the same manner as the glass floats. 
Sometimes a buoy is made by fastening several of the latter around a staff. The glass buoys of 
both kinds are employed in the trawl as well as the net fishery; they will rise to the surface again 
after having been under water for several days—an advantage not possessed by other kinds—and 
it seems that buoys of this description might be profitably used by our bank fishermen, who fre- 
quently lose large quantities of gear on account of the wooden ones bursting and filling with water 
when they are submerged to any considerable depth. Hard-wood iron-bound kegs are used by 
some of the Norwegian net fishermen. From two to four glass floats, such as are on the nets, are 
fastened to the bight of the buoy-line at different distances from the buoy, for the purpose of keep- 
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ing the slack or scope from going on the bottom when there is no current. Where there is a strong 
tide, and a probability of the large buoy being drawn under the surface of the water, a number of 
the glass balls are attached to it with a line, these serving as “watch-buoys” for the other. 

NEWFOUNDLAND METHODS.—The nets employed in the Newfoundland cod fishery are usually 
made of hemp twine one size smaller than salmon-twine, which is also occasionally used. The size 
of the mesh is generally about 6 inches (3 inches square), a large mesh not being required for the 
small fish that frequent that coast. The nets vary in length from 50 to 80 fathoms and in depth 
from 3 to 4 fathoms. They are hung to the lines in the same way that the Norwegian nets are, the 
foot-line being 14-inch rope, while small-sized double lines of opposite lays are the hangings for 
the top and ends. Rope is used on the lower part of the net, because, when set close to the bottom, 
small line would probably be bitten off by ground-sharks, thereby causing the loss of a portion of 
the net. 

To preserve the nets the Newfoundland fishermen make a mixture of tan and tar, which is 
thought better than either used separately. The tan is commonly made from spruce buds, fir 
bark, and birch bark (hemlock bark is not used), which are boiled together until sufficiently strong, 
when the bark is removed, and tar added in the proportion of 5 gallons of tar to 200 gallons of 
tan, the whole being stirred well together. Considerable care is necessary in applying this, or 
else it will not be evenly distributed. on the net. The custom of mixing tan and tar has doubtless 
been introduced from England, as it is known that the Cornish fishermen do this, pouring out their 
tanning liquor into large vats with coal tar, and this mixture is found to preserve the nets much 
longer than simple tanning. The Newfoundland nets, when prepared in this manner, generally 
last about four seasons. 

The floats are made of the best bottle-cork, when obtainable. Before being used they are 
dipped in hot pitch or tar, after which it is said they will stand for four weeks at the bottom in 50 
fathoms before getting water-soaked. The fishermen have two sets of floats—one when soaked 
being replaced by the other. 

The sinkers most generally in use by the Newfoundland fishermen are made by tying small 
rocks in a bag of old netting or cloth; but lead sinkers, similar to those on seines, are occasionally 
attached to the nets. The sinkers weigh from 1 to 2 pounds, are about 13 feet apart, and are fas- 
tened close to the bottom of the net. ‘ 

Anchors, rocks, and stone killicks are used for moorings to the nets. The-former weigh from 
20 to 25 pounds each, while the killicks and rocks vary from 25 to 60 pounds, the heavier heading 
the current and the lighter being on the opposite end of the net or gang. 

The buoys are’generally made of dry fir poles, 6 to 8 inches in diameter, are usually from 3 to 
4 feet long, and sharpened at one end, through which is a hole for the strap that the buoy-line 
bends to. Kegs are also used for buoys. 

AMERICAN METHODS.—The nets that were first tried in Ipswich Bay were made of twine 
about the same size as that used in Norway; indeed, part of them were Norwegian nets which had 
been lent to Capt. George H. Martin by the United States Fish Commission. ‘These were found, as in 
the previous trials made by the Commission, entirely too weak for tlre purpose, and were soon badly 
torn; not, however, before it had been proved that suitable nets could be very successfully used. 
The nets that have since been constructed for this fishery are made of twelve-thread Scotch flax 
twine. The twine is very strong, and is found to be well adapted for the capture of large cod. 
The nets are 9-inch mesh (43 inches square), that size having been found well adapted for taking the 
large winter cod in that locality. 

The size of the nets depends somewhat on the locality where they are used, and also on the 
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movements or habits of the fish. In some places where the cod keep close to the bottom, long 
shallow nets are probably the most suitable, while at other points, as at the Lofoten Islands, where 
fish are often found in the greatest numbers some distance from the bottom, deeper nets are 
required. 

The nets made for Captain Martin were 50 fathoms long and 3 fathoms deep, but as nearly all 
the fish were caught near the bottom, other parties have since had longer nets of less depth; 
many of those made for the shore-fleet are 100 fathoms long and 2 deep.* These were hung to 
small double lines of opposite lays, and they are generally tanned or tarred before being used. It 
may be well to mention here the Dutch method of tanning cotton herring nets, which is thought 
better than any other by those foreign fishermen, and may, perhaps, be applied with equal advan- 
tage to other nets, when made of that material. - The tan is made by boiling catechu in water in the 
proportion of 1 pound of the former to 24 gallons of the latter. When the solution is sufficiently 
strong the nets are soaked in it for twenty-four hours, after which they are dried. They are tanned 
and dried three times, and then soaked in linseed oil.. A pound of oil is provided for each pound 
of net, and they are allowed to remain in it as long as any will be absorbed. They are then well 
drained and spread out on the ground to dry, after which the process is completed by tanning them 
once more. 

Glass floats, similar to those of Norway, have been used on the American nets.f These cost 
about 30 cents each, when covered with coarse netting, and twenty-five of them are attached to a 
50-fathom net. Bricks are chiefly used for sinkers, one of which is fastened to the foot of the net 
directly beneath each of the floats, they being held in the same manner that stone sinkers are. It 
is probable that suitable metal sinkers may soon be devised, and perhaps desirable improvements 
may be made in the floats as well, though various devices which have been tried have not met 
with the approval of the fishermen. The cost of nets 50 fathoms long, with floats attached, is 
about $18. 3 

Fourteen-pound trawl-anchors have been found suitable far Ipswich Bay, one being attached 
to each end of a gang of three nets, but it is quite probable that heavier ones will be required 
where there is deeper water and more current. 

The buoys are common quarter-barrels, rigged in the same manner as for trawling. 


3. THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERY. 


Gill-nets have long been used in the Newfoundland cod fishery, especially on the east and 
south coasts of the island, but the exact date of their introduction is unknown. It is asserted, 
however, that this method of fishing has been pursued since early in the present century, and is 
still carried on to some extent. 

The coast of Newfoundland is indented with many large bays or fiords, which are favorite 
feeding grounds for the cod. In the early summer they make their appearance in pursuit of the 
capelin that gather in immense numbers along the shores to spawn, and generally remain from 
three to five weeks. During this time the schools of cod usually keep near the surface of the water 
and the nets are set floating, but later they are set at the bottom, for when the capelin leave the 
shores the cod moveinto deeper water. The nets are set singly or in gangs of three to seven. Two 
anchors are generally attached to a gang of floating nets, as represented in the plate, but where 
there is a current one is sometimes found sufficient. They are usually set in the afternoon and 


*These nets have been principally made by the American Net and Twine Company, and H. & G. W. Lord, 
Boston, Mass. 
t These are made at the glass factories in Boston. 
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hauled in the morn‘ny. Owing to the comparative lightness of the anchors fewer men are required 
to haul these than in Norway, as a single fisherman will sometimes take in one or more nets, 
though in most cases two or three go ina boat. The net-fishing is far less productive than that of 
Norway, but sometimes a large catch is made. Captain Jacobs states that on one occasion he 
took from four nets 2,000 cod, but says that this is rarely equaled. These fish are what are known 
in the American markets as medium cod. 


4. THE AMERICAN FISHERY. 


Mention has been made of the introduction and trial of cod gill-nets by the United States Fish 
Commission in 1878, but no attempt was made by the fishermen to use them until the fall of 1880, 
when Capt. George H. Martin, of Gloucester, Mass., master of the schooner Northern Eagle, fitted 
out with them for the winter cod fishery off Cape Ann and in Ipswich Bay. The immediate cause 
which led to this trial was the difficulty of procuring a supply of bait, which is a source of con- 
siderable trouble to our shore fishermen, and its cost, even when obtainable, is such a heavy tax 
on this branch of the fishing industry that often the fishermen hesitate to engage in it, fearing 
the result will be a loss rather than a gain. It was to obviate this difficulty and to render 
our cod fisheries more valuable in consequence, that led Professor Baird to bring the cod gill-nets 
to the notice of the American fishermen. The bait principally depended on by the shore fishermen 
in the vicinity of Cape Ann, during the fall and early winter, is young herring (Clupea harengus), 
known as the “spirling.” The appearance of these fish about the cape is somewhat irregular; 
sometimes large schools remain for several weeks, and at other times but few can be taken. There 
was so little probability of getting a supply of bait in the fall of 1880 that Captain Martin hesitated 
about fitting out, fearing that the cost and difficulty of securing a supply of this article, which is 
indispensable to the trawl-line fishery, would render the undertaking unprofitable. While the 
matter of fitting out was under consideration, gill-nets were suggested by the father of Captain 
Martin, an employé of the Fish Commission, as a means of solving the perplexities of the bait ques- 
tion. He thought the idea a good one, and, together with several of his crew, visited the station 
of the Commission at Gloucester, looked at the Norwegian nets that were there, and consulted with 
the agent in charge as to the probabilities of success. The result of this interview was that Cap- 
tain Martin decided to fit out and give them a thorough trial, and nets were therefore obtained 
for this purpose, part of them being supplied by the Fish Commission. 

Before the trial trip was made Captain Martin had an interview with me at Gloucester, and I 
briefly explained to him the Norwegian methods of using the nets. He thought, however, that 
they might be “underrun,” as trawls are sometimes, which would enable one man to handle a gang 
of nets for which an entire boat’s crew, six to eight men, is required in Norway. 

i Ipswich Bay, where the nets have been chiefly used, lies north of the prominent headland of Cape 
Ann, which divides it from the waters of Massachusetts Bay on the south. A sandy beach extends 
along the northern and western sides of the bay, and the bottom sinks gradually from this, only 
reaching a depth of 25 to 30 fathoms at a distance of several miles from the land. The bottom of 
the bay is a sloping sandy plateau, with only here and there small patches of rocks or clay, sup- 
porting but a small amount of animal life that may serve as food for the cod. It is, therefore, a 
spawning rather than a feeding ground for these fish, and large schools visit the bay during the 
winter for the purpose of reproduction, and generally remaining until late in the spring. The nets 
are usually set along the northern part of the bay, but a few miles from the shore, in about 15 
fathoms of water, where there is less current than at some other points along the coast. 

A peculiar habit of the fish taken in Ipswich Bay has been observed. The fishermen state 
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that a large percentage of the cod which have been caught in that region have been netted on a 
small area of bottom, not exceeding three-fourths of a mile in diameter. This “spot of ground” 
appears to be swarming with cod for a considerable portion of the winter, while the adjacent bot- 
tom seems to be almost entirely barren of fish. It is rather irregular in outline, the fishermen say, 
judging from where the fish are taken, but so far as anything can be told of its physical conforma- 
tion, it does not differ from the rest of the sandy slope immediately surrounding. It is said that 
there is no “feed” on the bottom. The fishermen have a theory that there are fresh-water springs 
in this particular locality, around which the cod love to gather; nor, indeed, can they assign any 
other reason, since there appears to be no special feature in the character of the bottom. So per- 
sistent are the cod in clinging to this locality that, almost invariably, nets placed within its limits 
come up well filled with fish, while gear set a dozen or twenty fathoms distant get very few, if any, 
cod. The fishermen have been very much puzzled to understand how the fish get to this spot 
and escape the walls of netting which surround it on all sides. They do not believe that enough 
cod could be there at one time to fill the nets night after night for months, and they arrive at the 
conclusion that the fish must reach the place during the day, at which time they are supposed to 
rise above and swim over the nets that bar their progress at the bottom, and which, of course, can 
be seen by daylight. 

The common dory has been used for fishing the nets, each vessel having from seven to nine of 
them, according to the number of the crew. The men go singly, one in each dory, and, while out, 
either setting or underrunning, the vessel is generally kept under way, the captain and cook man- 
aging her and picking up the crew when the work is completed. As a rule, each one of a netter’s 
crew, except the captain and cook, is provided with a gang of three or more nets, which are fas- 
tened together at top and bottom when set, these forming a wall at the bottom of the sea 150 to 
300 fathoms long and 2 or 3 fathoms deep, being held in position by an anchor at either end. The 
anchor-lines are 50 fathoms long, and one end of each is bent to the upper corner of the nets. 

Under favorable circumstances, one man can set a gang of nets by letting the boat dritt with 
the wind or tide and throwing them over as it moves along, but, as a general rule, two men can 
accomplish this much better. When setting for underrunning, the anchor is first thrown over, and 
25 fathoms of the line paid out, when the buoy-liue is bent to it.* The buoy and line are then 
thrown over, and the remainder of the anchor-line, the end of the latter being made fast to the 
nets, which are the next to follow. A middle buoy is attached to the center of the gang. When 
the nets are all out, the other anchor-line, with the buoy-line attached, is veered out, and last of 
all the anchor is thrown over, which finishes the work. The nets are usually set in the afternoon, 
and allowed to remain setting for several days, unless for some reason the vessel leaves the fishing 
ground. Even then, when forced to seek the shelter of a harbor during a storm, they have some- 
times been left out. The distance at which the gangs of nets are set apart is said to be about 40, 
fathoms, but this is a matter to which no rule can be-applied, as surrounding circumstances will 
cause many variations. Fish are caught only at night, and consequently the nets are underrun 
only in the morning, unless the men are detained by unfavorable weather until later in the day. 
In underrunning, the fisherman goes to one of the buoys on the end of his gang of nets, takes it in 
the dory, and hauls away on the buoy-line, the buoy being thrown out on the other side, and the 
line allowed to run out on one side as fast as it is hauled in on the other. When the anchor-line 
(underrunning line, as it is sometimes called) is up, it is taken across the dory and the fisherman 
hauls along towards the nets. These are underrun by pulling them in on one side of the dory, 


*It is probable that a better way would be to fasten the buoy-line to the upper corner of the net, where the 
end of the anchor-line is attached. 
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and, as fast as the fish are removed, allowing them to pass over the other side into the water, the 
anchors, which remain firmly fixed in the bottom, holding them in position until the work is accom- 
plished. When the end of the gang is reached it is thrown off theedory, and the nets remain setting 
as before, needing no further attention until the next day. When underrunning, they may be 
taken across either the forward or after part of the dory, as circumstances may require. 

The time occupied in underrunning depends somewhat on the smoothness of the sea, but more 
particularly on the amount of fish taken. When the catch docs not exceed more than 4,000 to 
5,000 pounds to the vessel, it is done in about two hours, but when 15,000 to 18,000 pounds are 
caught, about four hours are required. 

The success which has resulted from the use of nets in Ipswich Bay has been quite remarkable, 
the catch being much more than that of the trawlers fishing on the same ground. The amount 
taken for the first three trials, which were made in Massachusetts Bay, in unfavorable weather 
and with inferior nets, was 4,000, 6,000, and 7,000 pounds, respectively. 

On a trip ending January 11, 1881, 35,000 pounds of cod were taken by the Northern Eagle, 
8,000 pounds of which were caught in a single morning. Two other vessels, which were absent the 
same length of time, fishing at the same place with trawls, got only 4,000 and 8,000 pounds, respect- 
ively. After that time she made another trip, taking the same amount, 35,000 pounds, in four days 
fishing, 18,000 pounds of which were caught in one day. On this day the schooner Christie Camp- 
bell, of Portsmouth, set ten trawls (each trawl having 1,000 hooks) close to the nets. The 10,000 
hooks caught about 2,000 pounds of fish to the 18,000 taken in the nets. 

The Northern Eagle began fishing with the nets November 27, 1880, and as early as the 20th of 
January, 1881, had caught 111,000 pounds of cod. None of the trawlers took more than one-third 
of that amount, though they were fishing at the same place. The netted fish are larger than those 
caught on trawls, averaging, during the first six weeks’ fishing, 23 pounds each. Among these were 
individuals which weighed 75 and 80 pounds apiece, but no small fish, such as are frequently taken 
on trawls, and can be sold only at a reduced price. This has been the invariable rule whenever 
gill-nets have been used. No immature fish, such as are called “trash” by the fishermen, have 
been taken. In addition to the advantages already mentioned, no bait is, of course, required for 
net fishing, and not only is the expense for this article saved, but the loss of time and trouble inci- 
dent to securing. it and also to baiting trawls is dispensed with. In consideration of these facts it 
is not strange that a lively interest was manifested in the fishing communities because of this inno- 
vation, and it is not surprising that many vessels have been supplied with this kind of apparatus 
for the winter cod fishery. The advantages that may be secured by our fishermen from the use of 
these nets can hardly be overestimated. It is possible that they may be profitably employed on 
some of the larger fishing grounds. There is no good reason to doubt the practicability of under- 
running nets on the Banks, especially on the shoaler parts. They surely may be set and hauled on 
any part where cod are now taken. The use of these, if good catches can be obtained in them 
on the off-shore grounds, would obviate the necessity of leaving the Bank before a trip had been 
secured, as must now be done by trawlers, in order to obtain a supply of bait. It is the general 
custom of the trawl fishermen to use fresh bait, and since this will not keep longer than two to three 
weeks, it is easy to see that much time, must be lost in seeking for it. Indeed, the supply is at all 
times so uncertain that some vessels are not actually engaged in fishing more than one-half of the 
time, and it may be safely said that Bank fishermen do not spend much more than two-thirds of 
their time on the fishing ground, the remainder being occupied in the search for bait. Again, a large 
sum of money is paid for bait, and, all things considered, it is quite apparent that even if the daily 
catch should be smaller than when trawls are used, the profits of the trip would be much greater. 
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G.—HADDOCK FISHERY OF NEW ENGLAND. 
By G. BRown GoovE and J. W. CoLLins. 


The winter fishery for the capture of the haddock, Melanogrammus eglefinus, is carried on 
chiefly from the ports of Gloucester, Boston, aud Portland, though participated in to some extent 
by vessels from Portsmouth, Swampscott, and other ports. Although haddock are caught in large 
quantities, from spring to fall, by numerous vessels and boats employed in the fisheries between 
Portland and Philadelphia, the winter haddock fishery is far more important, and is peculiar in its 
methods. It is of comparatively recent origin, dating back about thirty years. We are told that 
in 1850 immense quantities of haddock were caught on the trawls in Massachusetts Bay, and that 
a petition was prepared by the Swampscott fishermen asking for a law which should prohibit trawl- 
fishing, on the ground that this method would soon exterminate the haddock. It is impossible to 
trace with any degree of certainty the steps in the history of this fishery, since it is pursued only 
for a few months in the year by vessels otherwise occupied a large portion of the time. The fish 
have been disposed of in a fresh condition, and the catch has not been carefully recorded. 


1. FISHING GROUNDS. 


The winter haddock fishery is prosecuted, from October to April, on nearly all of the inshore 
ledges and the nearest of the off-shore banks south of Sable Island Bank and north of Sandy Hook. 
The principal haddock fishery is, however, located north of Cape Cod. The depth at which the 
fish are taken varies with the locality, but is within the limits of 25 and 90 fathoms; usually in 
water deeper than thirty fathoms. 

In the fall, when fishing first begins, the vessels set their trawls along the coast from Nan- 
* tucket Shoals to Grand Menan, in 30 to 90 fathoms of water. On the outside of Cape Cod the 
fishing is within 5 to 15 miles of the shore; in Massachusetts Bay, principally on the outer slope 
of Middle Bank and the southern slope of the shoal ground that lies to the eastward of Cape Ann, 
usually called “the Southeast,” the eastern part of the shoal water on Jeffries Ledge, and along 
the coast of Maine within thirty miles of the shore, especially about Monhegan Fall, South-south- 
west, and Western Ground. Fishing in this region continues until midwinter, and is kept up by a 
smaller class of vessels, such as those hailing from Portland, throughout the whole season. The 
larger vessels, comprising the major portion of the Gloucester fleet, strike farther out to sea, fishing 
upon George’s Bank, usually in 25 to 40 fathoms, near the localities frequented by the winter cod- 
fishermen, and also on the western part of the Bank. They also fish on Brown’s Bank, in water 
about the same depth, and on La Have and about Cape Sable. The fishing on La Have Bank 
for haddock was first attempted in the winter of 1880~81.* This fishery has been attended with 
the greatest success. Fishing continues on these outer banks until the end of the season, when 
it is time for the vessels to engage in other fisheries. A few large schooners follow the haddock 
fishery during the whole year, often visiting the off-shore grounds, and marketing their catch at 
Boston. 


"Capt. 8. J. Martin, of Gloucester, writes, under date of May 10, 1881, as follows: ‘The first vessel that went 
to La Have Bank for haddock was the schooner Martha C., of this port. She made her first trip there last winter.” 
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2, THE FISHERMEN. 


The fishermen who take part in this fishery are usually picked men from the Gloucester fleet. 
A large portion of them are engaged in the mackerel fishery in the summer. 

This fishery requires as much skill, pluck, and endurance as the halibut fishery, and men are 
selected in both of these fisheries on account of similar qualifications. Not infrequently the same 
crew will remain with the vessel in the summer when she is in the mackerel fishery, and in winter 
when she is employed in the haddock fishery. There is so much competition among those who 
desire to ship with a good skipper that very often his entire crew list is made out five or six months 
in advance. 


3. THE VESSELS. 


The vessels composing the Gloucester fleet are chiefly the stanchest and swiftest of those 
which in summer engage in the mackerel and cod fisheries. The Portland fleet is made up of a 
smaller class of vessels, averaging from 35 to 40 tons; these in summer are engaged in the 
mackerel or shore fisheries. The few Swampscott and Boston vessels which take part in the 
winter haddock fishery are marketmen and mackerelmen in the summer. <A few vessels of the 
Boston fleet have been built specially for the haddock fishery. Some of these, built in 1884~85, 
are of extra depth and large size, and are specially adapted for heavy weather. 

The rigging of the haddock catchers is precisely similar to that of the halibut catchers. Since 
1879 many of the largest vessels of the Gloucester fleet have been employed in haddock fishing; 
these generally carry riding-sails, and they usually have gaff-topsails. Formerly very few of them 
carried gaff-topsails. Their outfit of nautical instruments and charts is, as might be expected, less 
complete than that of the halibut vessels. 

Since the haddock vessels are rarely, if ever, anchored on the fishing grounds, their arrange- 
ment of cables and anchors is very different from that in use in the halibut and George’s fleets. 
They usually have a chain cable on their starboard side, and upon the port side a cable similar to 
that used by the George’s and halibut vessels, from 150 to 225 fathoms in length, which is stowed 
in the fore hold. One end of this cable is bent to the anchor and the other passes down through a 
hole in the fore hatch and is coiled below in the fore hold. The anchors are like those used on 
George’s-men. 

The deck is arranged in a manner different from any that has yet been described. There is 
usually a single gurry-pen forward of the house, and the space between the sides of the gurry-pen 
and the house, and the rail on either side, is so arranged that it can be divided into pens for the 
reception of the fish. Three or four pens may be placed on each side. 

The remainder of the deck is clear, but there is a booby-hatch over the main hatch, through 
which access is gained to the bait-room. 

The haddock-catchers do not ordinarily carry davits or a reefing-plank. The mainsail is pro- 
vided with an ‘“‘out-hauler” or patent reef-gear, which answers the purpose of a reef-tackle and 
earing, and facilitates the process of reefing from the deck. A few of the larger vessels, however, 
are provided with davits and reefing-planks. 

The arrangement of the hold is also peculiar. The space which in a halibut catcher is occupied 
by the forward ice-house is here taken up by the bait-room. The bait-room is sometimes, but not 
always, bulkheaded off from the fore hold. Itis one large compartment, with rough board benches 
all around, on which the men sit while baiting their trawls. Inthe center stands a stove. In this 
room the fishing-gear is always stowed when not in use. The after hold is generally fitted up with 
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pens resembling those in the after hold of a halibut schooner. In these pens ico is carried when 
the vessel is making long trips. When large fares are obtained, part of the fish are stowed in the 
bait-room, which, on the larger vessels, is so arranged that pens can be built in it by sliding boards 
into grooves. The haddock schooners carry a larger amount of ballast than those of any other 
class; a vessel of 50 tons requiring 30 or 35 tons of ballast. 


4, APPARATUS AND METHODS OF THE I'ISHERY. 


Dorres.—The larger haddock-catchers carry six dories, tli: smaller four or five.* Most of the 
dories used in this fishery are deeper and wider than those in any other fishery, and are built spe- 
cially for the purpose. The ordinary bank dory is also frequently in use. The so-called “haddock 
dories” are 14 feet in length on their bottoms. When on deck they are nested in the ordinary 
manner, two or three on a side, and are stowed nearly amidships on each side of the booby hatch, 
not nested close to the rail, as is the practice upon other vessels carrying dories. A haddock dory 
ready to leave the vessel in order to set its trawl is provided with the following articles in addition 
to the trawl-lines: Trawl-roller, two pairs woolen nippers, dory-knife, gob-stick, gaff, bailing-scoop, 
thole-pins, two pairs of 9-foot ash oars, buoys, buoy-lines, anchors, and black balls. 

TRAWLS.—The haddock trawls have the ground-line of tarred cotton, of 14 to 18 pounds 
weight to the dozen lines of 25 fathoms each in length. Hemp is occasionally used, especially by 
the Maine vessels and by some of the Irish vessels from Boston. The gangings are of white or 
tarred cotton, in weight about 4 to 6 pounds to the 300 fathoms of line. They are about 2 feet in 
length, and are fastened to the ground line at intervals of 34 feet. The manner of fastening the 
gangings to the ground-line is different from that upon the halibut trawls.t The hooks are 
numbers 15 or 16, center-draught, and eyed.{ The hooks are fastened to the gangings in the same 
manner as on the cod trawls. The haddock trawls are coiled in tubs, similar to those employed 
in the George’s fishery. A flour barrel, sawed off above the lower quarter hoops, is used for a 
tub. Each tub of haddock trawl contains 500 hooks, or about 292 fathoms of ground-line. Each 
dory is provided with six or eight tubs of trawl, and two to eight of these tubs of line are set 
at once, as the case may require. Sometimes only two or three tubs are set at a time, and several 
sets are frequently made in a day, when the weather is suitable. 

One of the anchors is similar to those used upon the cod trawls, while the second anchor is 
often of the killick pattern. The buoy-line is the same as in the cod or haliLu: trawl, and its length 
is 15 to 30 fathoms more than the depth of water in which it is used. The buoys are similar to 
those used in cod-trawling. Each buoy at the end of the trawl has a black ball upon it, and a 
middle buoy, without a staff or black ball, is also used§ when the whole length of the trawl is set. |] 
Instead of the regulation keg buoy, a “kit” is sometimes used by the haddock trawlers. 

BaiT.—When it can be obtained, the principal bait used by the haddock catchers is salted men- 
haden slivers. This is considered the best bait, and it is said that haddock will often bite at this 
when nothing else will tempt them. The trawl-hooks, when this bait is used, may be baited days 
or even weeks in advance, while the vessel is waiting for a chance to set. When fresh bait is used 
the trawls can be baited only a short time before, indeed, only a few hours before they are to be set. 


* The haddock-catchers of Maine and some of the ports in Massachusetts, fishing with ‘single dories,” carry one 
for each man besides the skipper and cook. These boats are 13 feet long, and managed by a single fisherman, 

+They are fastened either by tucking and hitching or by a simple hitch around the ground-line. 

t The Irish fishermen of Boston sometimes use a galvanized hook of the same size without an eye. 

§ This is to aid the fishermen in recovering their trawls in case they are parted at either end. 

|| When the trawls are set in shallow water where there is a rocky bottom three or four middle buoys are some- 
times used. 
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Fresh herring is also used for bait, though to a comparatively limited extent, until within the 
past five or six years, when they have been the only bait which could be procured. 

Capt. 8. J. Martin, of Gloucester, writes: ‘Five or six years ago pogie slivers were exclusively 
used for bait by haddock fishermen, but for the past two winters none of these could be obtained, 
and mackerel and herring have been the principal bait. The first vessels that started in October 
(1880) took fresh mackerel for bait. When the herring came on the coast, or were brought to 
Gloucester frozen, they were the bait depended on by the haddock catchers.” 

In cutting up menhaden slivers for haddock bait sections are made trapezoidal or square in form, 
with a surface area of about a square inch. One of these pieces is placed on each hook, and as 
the hooks are baited the line is coiled in the tub, the hooks being placed around on the side, points 
up.* When the fisherman is ready to bait his trawl, he sits upon his bench, with the empty tub 
between his legs and the trawl-line removed from the tub and turned right side up in front of him, 
his bait being in a bucket at his side. In his left hand he takes eight or ten pieces of bait, and 
with both hands he pulls the line toward him, coiling it in the tub after baiting the hooks; he 
places them in the tub in the manner just described. 

As is always the case where a number of men are working together at the same employment, 
there is sharp competition among the men as to who shall be the first to get his trawl baited. The 
average time consumed in baiting five hundred hooks is from forty-five to sixty minutes, though 
the most skillful men have been known to accomplish the task in half an hour. It will be seen 
that the labor of baiting three or four tubs, which falls daily to each man when the fishing is good, 
occupies a considerable portion of the day, or rather of the night, since the baiting is usually done 
at night. In baiting at night each man has a lamp of peculiar pattern, which is fastened to the 
edge of his tub by a hook; sometimes the trawls are snarled, and the whole night is devoted to 
clearing and baiting them. A-man will go into the hold to bait after the fish are dressed in the 
evening and perhaps not finish his task until daybreak, when it is time to go out to set again. 

METHODS OF FISHING.—As has been remarked, the haddock catchers never anchor on the 
banks when fishing. The usage in this respect has greatly changed within the last few years. 
When the fishery was less extensive and was carried on entirely upon the inshore grounds they 
were accustomed to anchor, set their trawls, and underrun them, but now the trawls are all set 
while the vessel is lying to, waiting for the dories. This operation is called “setting under sail,” 
and its successful performance is one of the most complicated evolutions performed by vessels and 
boats, requiring a high degree of skill on the part of the men on the vessels and in the boats. 

Let us imagine ourselves on the deck of a haddock schooner at daybreak approaching Jeffries 
Ledge. The skipper, having first sounded and obtained the desired depth of water, decides to 
make a set and gives the order, “Get the top dories ready!” at the same time indicating how 
many tubs he thinks it is desirable for each dory to set. The four men to whom the two top dories 
belong adjust the anchors, buoy-lines, and buoys which are already in the dories, and also place in 
them the other necessary fishing-gear. The dory-tackles are then hooked on, and the boats are 
swung over the side of the vessel. The middle dories are then equipped in a similar manner by 
their respective crews, and as soon as these are ready the top dories are dropped into the water 
and paid astern and the middle ones are swung over the side, the bottom dories being then pre- 
pared for action in their turn. The middle dories are now dropped down and paid astern with the 
others, and the bottom dories are swung upon the sides and are ready to be lowered at the proper 
moment. Hight men take their places in the dories towing astern; perhaps, in fact, the four men 
belonging to the top dories are already there and ready to set. : 


* The Irish fishermen of Boston place their trawls in baskets, coiling the line in one part and putting the baited 
hooks in another division of the basket. 
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The skipper now gives the order to one of the dories that was first put out, ‘Throw out your 
buoy.” This being done the dory tows astern of the vessel until the buoy-line runs entirely out; 
the men in the dory then sing out, ‘Let go the painter!” The dory is cast off and they begin to 
set their trawl in the ordinary manner, their course usually ‘being to leeward, and neatly at right 
angles with the direction of the vessel. This operation is repeated in succession with each boat: 
the last dories dropping astern after the others have been let go. Sometimes when the wind is 
moderate and it is practicable, all six dories are dropped down before the first begins to set. The 
boats having been Ict go in the manner described, are thus left scattered along in the wake of the 
schoouer at intervals of 100 to 200 fathoms, the first and the last dory being from three-quarters 
of a mile to a mile and a half apart. As soon as the last dory has been dropped, the vessel keeps 
off and runs to leeward, and is ready to pick up the first one as soon as her trawl has been set, and 
the others in regular succession. The time occupied in setting the trawls under sail varies from 
half an hour to an hour. 

When the dories are picked up, a part or all of them are taken on deck and the vessel imme- 
diately begins to work back toward the weather buoys; as soon as the weather buoys are reached 
the boats are usually dropped again in the manner already described, and the men begin hauling. 
This second evolution occupies from one hour to an hour and a half, according to the strength of 
the wind and other circumstances. As the dories are dropped a second time they find themselves 
at the very place where they threw overboard the first anchor and a mile or two to the windward of 
the place where they dropped their last anchor. They are now able to haul to the leeward, which 
1s easier than hauling to the windward and is more advantageous to the fishing, since the tender- 
mouthed haddock are less liable to drop from the hooks of a trawl when it is slack than when it 
is taut. . 

For the dories to haul their trawls occupies from one to four hours, according to the length of 
the trawl, the number of fish on the hooks, and the state of the weather. While the dories are 
hauling, the vessel is lying-to with the jib to windward and drifting back and forth along the line 
of boats, waiting for the men to finish hauling their trawls or signalize, by raising one of the oars, 
that they have a load of fish and wish to be taken on board. After the lines have all been hauled 
the dories are again taken on deck, unless another set is to be made on the same ground. When 
the dories set the whole length of lines it is very unusual for a vessel to make more than one set 
in a day; sometimes, however, a smaller number of lines is set and the operation is twice per- 
formed. In exceptional instances, after the whole string of tubs has been once set, a smaller 
number, perhaps a tub to each man, is set in the latter part of the day. 

The operation of shooting alongside of the dories and picking them up is one of the most difii- 
cult feats of seamanship which can be accomplished by a fishing schooner. 

The haddock trawls are often set in rough weather and at times when there is what would be 
called a strong, whole sail breeze, and, occasionally, when it blows hard enough to make it neces- 
sary to reef the sails. After the trawls have been set and the vessel worked back to the weather- 
buoys, if the weather looks at all threatening, it is customary to take the bonpet out of the jib and 
put a reef in the mainsail, so that if the wind should increase while the trawls are being hauled 
the vessel can be managed by the skipper and the cook—the only men left on board. 

As might be expected, men are sometimes lost in this method of fishing, the losses being occa- 
sioned by sudden snow-storms which cut the dories off from the view of those on board of the 
vessel, or by heavy squalls which render it impossible for the schooner with only two men on board 
to go through the necessary evolutions. 

It should be stated that the evolution of setting under sail is varied at different times and by 
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different skippers, but that the differences in the manner of performing the evolutions are not of 
much importance, and that the most common method is that which is here described. 

When fishing on George’s Bank, the Gloucester haddock vessels are obliged by the force of the 
tide to resort to another method of setting, which is called “‘double-banking the trawl.” The tide 
is so strong that the trawls cannot be set in the ordinary way, for the buoys would be carried 
beneath the surface. Two dories are therefore lowered at once, and jointly perform the act of set- 
ting; only two tubs are set by each pair‘of dories. The set is made in the following manner: The 
men in one of the dories hold fast to the weather-bouy, while the men in the other dory set the 
trawl. After the trawl is out, the dory which sets it holds fast to the lee buoy until by some sig- 
nal, such as lowering the jib, the skipper of the schooner gives the order to haul. The trawls are 
left on the bottom fifteen or twenty minutes before they are hauled. The men in the two dories 
begin to haul simultaneously ; the anchors are thus first raised from the bottom and presently the 
bight of the trawl and the two boats drift along with the tide, the distance between them gradually 
narrowing as they haul. 

Haddock are often found so plenty on George’s that it is not necessary to set more line at a 
time, even were it easier to do so, since a single tub of trawl] will often bring up enough fish to fill 
a dory. Several sets of this kind can be made in a day, when the weather is favorable. 

Some of the Maine and Swampscott vessels send out only one man inadory. This usage is 
called ‘fishing single dories,” and is, of course, practicable only in comparatively moderate weather. 


56. THE MANNER OF CARING FOR THE FISH. 


As the fish are brought alongside they are pitched into the pens already described. As soon 
as the dories are discharged and taken on deck, and the vessel is under way, the men begin to 
dress the fish. The process of dressing differs entirely from that of dressing cod. There are no 
dressing-tables or dressing-tubs. The men distribute themselves among the pens. Four or five 
men are engaged in ripping the fish, this operation being performed by seizing the fish by the 
eyes or some part of the head with the left hand and ripping them down from the throat. The 
remainder of the crew occupy themselves in taking out the liver and roes, which are saved in 
barrels separately, and in removing the viscera. The fish are washed by pouring buckets of water 
over them as they lie in the pens or on deck, and are packed away in the hold or left on deck, unless, 
on account of distance from the land or mildness of the weather, it is necessary to ice them, in 
which case two or three men go into the hold and stow the fish away between the layers of ice. 
The fish are iced with greater or less care, according to the length of time expected to elapse 
before the arrival of the schooner at the market. All the vessels going to La Have, George’s, and 
Cape Negro carry from 5 to 6 tons of ice each trip. 


6. PRODUCTIVENESS OF THE FISHERY. 


The vessels of the Gloucester fleet, in the winter of 1880~81, obtained, on an average 350,000 
pounds of haddock, valued at $6,000. The schooner Martha C. obtained about 600,000 pounds, 
stocking $11,500. The Edith M. Pew obtained 550,000 pounds, stocking about $11,000. 

Capt. S. J. Martin, of Gloucester, Mass., writes under date of February 12, 1882: “The 
schooner Martha C. arrived yesterday with 90,000 pounds of haddock; she was gone eight days. 
Schooner Josie M. Calderwood, 85,000 pounds, gone seven days. Schooner H. A. Duncan, 80,000 
pounds, gone seven days. Four vessels left Gloucester on Saturday and were back on Wednesday, 
each with 40,000 pounds of haddock, having fished one day and a half. That is good and quick 
work.” 
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The Cape Aun Advertiser of February 10, 1882, says: ‘Schooner Mystic, Capt. John McKen. 
non, has stocked the year ending February 8, 1882, $21,002. He claims high line of the shore 
haddocking fleet, and so far as we know this is the largest stock ever reported in this fishery. 
The crew shared $780.06. In 1880 he stocked $17,765, the crew sharing $765. 

“The New schooner Dido recently built at Essex, for Mr. George Steele, of this city, has been 
engaged in the haddock fishery just one month to-day, during which time she has made three trips, 
stocking $3,750. On her last trip she stocked $1,400. Her crew shared for the month $138 each. 
The Dido is commanded by Capt. William N. Wells. Schooner Richard Lester, Capt. Ozro b. 
Fitch, on a recent haddock trip stocked $1,100.” 

‘The same paper, on February 24, 1882, states that “the largest haddock fare ever landed was 
that of the schooner Martha C., of Gloucester, Capt. Charles Martin, which arrived at Boston on 
Friday [February 17] from a George’s haddock trip, and weighed off 93,000 pounds haddock, 
stocking 1,943, the crew sharing $91, the result of two and a half days’ fishing. Absent ten 
days. This was the largest catch and best stock ever reported in the haddock fishery.” 

The Martha C., in thirteen hours’ fishing, in the winter of 1880-’81, caught 90,000 pounds of 
cod and haddock. The total amount of haddock carried into Boston in 1870 was 17,000,000 
pounds; of this amount probably at least 13,000,000 were obtained by the winter haddock vessels. 
The total yield of this fishery does not, probably, fall below 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 pounds. 


7. RUNNING FOR THE MARKET. 


No class of vessels, not even the halibut schooners, take more risks in running for market than 
do the haddock schooners. It is of the utmost importance to them to reach the market with their 
fish in good condition, and, if possible, to be in advance of other vessels engaged in the same 
business. In the stormiest of weather all sail that they will bear is crowded upon them, and har- © 
bors are made even in heavy snow and thick fogs. The trips are short, averaging frequently not 
more than two or three days, and rarely longer than a week or ten days; they are, therefore, con- 
stantly running for the land, and are more accustomed to making the coast than the halibut 
vessels, and become so familiar with the harbors most frequently resorted to, especially with 
that of Boston, that they are able to enter them when no other vessels, probably not even pilot 
boats, would care to make the attempt. What has already been said about the dangers encoun- 
tered by the halibut schooners will apply as well, in its fullest extent, to the haddock schooners. 


8. THE MANNER OF OUTFIT. 


In the winter haddock fishery every man supplies his own dory and outfit complete, besides 
paying his share of the provision bill. In the settlement of the voyage the vessel draws one-fourth 
of the net stock, or in the case of the older vessels, according to the old system, only one-fifth, after 
certain stock charges have been deducted for bait, ice, wharfage, and towage. The remaining 
three-fourths or four-fifths of the net stock is divided equally among the crew, the owner paying the 
skipper’s commission or percentage from the vessel’s share. The average share of each man in the 
Gloucester crews for the winter of 1880-81 was about $290. The most successful shared $500 to 
$550. The largest stock ever made in one day’s fishing in the winter’s shore fishery up to 1880 was 
that of the Eastern Queen, of Gloucester, which carried to the Boston market, in 1873, 25,000 
pounds of haddock, and stocked $1,10U. This vessel also made the largest stock of that season, 
realizing in five months $10,250 clear of all expenses, the crew sharing $550 each. The crew of 


the schooner David J. Adams, in March, 1881, shared $107 each in a ten days’ trip in the haddock 
fishery. 
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9. THE HADDOCK FISHERY FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


A writer thus describes the ,haddock fishery from Gloucester Harbor in the early part of the 
present century: 

+ “The fitting out of the fleet for the haddock fishery commenced about the first of April. The 
first move was to run the boats on the beach, or landing as it was then called, and have them 
calked and graved. The latter process consisted in applying a coat of pitch to the bottom and 
burning it down with a tar-barrel, which gave a smooth and glossy surface. Painted bottoms in 
those days were very rare. . 

“The time occupied in making a haddock trip was from two days to a week, the fish being 
mostly taken on Old Man’s Pasture, Heart’s Ground, and Inner Bank, about twelve miles off of 
Eastern Point. The fish were taken to Charlestown for a market and purchased by the hawkers, 
among whom were Johnny Harriden, Joe Smith, Isaac Rich, and others, who took them over to 
Boston in hand-carts and retailed them at a good profit. The codfish were generally salted. The 
smallest were cured for the Bilboa market, and the largest were made into dun fish, as they were 
called, for home consumption. They were kept on the flakes several weeks, and thoroughly dried 
until they became of a reddish color, and were highly esteemed as an article of food. The haking 
season commenced in July, and the pollock fishery was prosecuted from September to the middle 
of November. Each boat carried three men—skipper, forward hand, and cook, who went at the 
halves, as it was called, the crew receiving one-half the gross stock, and the owners the balance.”* 


8.—THE HAKE FISHERY. 


By G. BRown GooDE AND J. W. COLLINS. 


The capture of hake is a branch of the shore fisheries, and is by no means as distinct an 
industry as those which have been already described. It is generally carried on from June to 
" November along the New England coast north of Cape Cod, chiefly by small vessels of 20 to 40 
tons, and which at other seasons of the year are often hauled up, though some of them engage in 
the winter shore haddock or cod-fishery or in the fall herring fishery, and in the spring are more 
frequently employed in the cod-fishery before the hake make their appearance. The hake fishery 
is also carried on from small boats. 

The men engaged in the hake fishery are of the class described in the chapter on fishermen 
as the shore fishermen of Maine. 


1, THE FISHING GROUNDS. 


The coast of Maine is a favorite region for the hake fishermen, almost every settlement along 
its whole extent having some small boats or a few vessels engaged in this fishery. The fishing is 
also carried on in Ipswich Bay by boats from Rockport, Pigeon Cove, Folly Cove, Lane’s Cove, 
Annisquam, and the Isles of Shoals. 

About the mouth of the Bay of Fundy there is excellent hake fishing, and around Prince 
Edward Island the hake are very large and abundant, and some of the Maine vessels occasionally 
visit this region to engage in the capture of this species. In 1878 and 1879 several vessels from 
Bristo}, Me., were thus employed. 


* Fisherman’s Memorial and Record Book, Gloucester, 1873, p. 73. 
SEO v——16 
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The favorite fishing grounds are upon soft and muddy bottom in 26 to 75 fathoms of water, and 
usually within 15 miles of shore. Frenchman’s Bay is one of the favorite haking grounds, being 
largely frequented by the smaller boats. As long ago as 1850 it was customary for the New 
England fishermen to resort in large numbers to this locality. 

Many of the grounds formerly considered very good are now thought by the fishermen to be of 
little importance. The fishermen attribute the remarkable decrease which, in many instances, has 
occurred in the abundance and size of the species, to the absence of menhaden from the coast 
north of Cape Cod, which fish they believe formerly attracted the large hake near the shore. Where 
large hake were formerly caught only small ones can now be taken. 


2. THE VESSELS. 


The vessels are the smallest class of fishing vessels, and the majority of them old-fashioned, 
and only used in the season of pleasant weather. Most of them are schooners, a few are pinkies, 
and quite a number of them are of the old-fashioned, round-bowed, square-stern model, long ago 
abandoned by builders. Many of them date back to the first third of the present century. They 
carry from one to four dories, according to the size of the vessel, and are provided with light cables 
and anchors of no uniform pattern. There is no uniform method of fitting up the hold of the vessel 
or its deck, none being required in this kind of fishing. 


3. APPARATUS AND METHODS OF THE FISHERY. 


The boats are of all patterns, from the dory to the Quoddy boat. 

The fishing is carried on, for the most part, at night and chiefly with trawls. A few of the 
boat fishermen still use hand-lines. The trawls are similar to the haddock trawls, though some- 
times slightly heavier. They are coiled in tubs and are set in strings with 300 to 1,500 hooks each. 
They are set from the boats or dories in the same manner as the trawls used in the shore cod fishery, 
and are usually underrun twice a day—in the morning to remove the fish, and at night to bait the 
hooks. Some fishermen, however, bait in the morning when they remove the fish. Others, again, 
will remove the fish and rebait both in the morning and in the evening. The trawls are left down 
until it is necessary to change their position, or until a fare of fish is obtained. It is not unusual 
for a trawl to be left down, by a boat fisherman who carries his fish daily to the shore, for several 
weeks at a time. 

The favorite baits are herring and mackerel, which are, for the most part, obtained from the 
weir fishermen along the shores, though occasionally the bait is caught in gill-nets. In former 
years, when menhaden or pogies were abundant on the coast of Maine, they were the favorite bait. 
The hooks are baited as in the cod fishery. 


4, THE PRODUCTS. 


The hake vary in size from 1 to 20 pounds, and individuals of 30 or 40 pounds are occasionally 
obtained. At the present time they are chiefly valued omaccount of their sounds and livers, the 
former being used in the manufacture of isinglass (see chapter on isinglass), the latter for the 
manufacture of oil. Until within thirty years the sounds had no value, but since that time the 
isinglass industry has sprung up. 

The fish are split and salted in the ordinary manner, and stowed in the hold of the vessels or 
in fish-houses, by the boat-fishermen, by whom they are shipped to Gloucester, Portland, or Boston 
in freight vessels as soon as the curing is completed, or, at latest, at the end of the season. The 
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sounds are'removed and dried. They are strung upon strings and hung either in the rigging or 
in the cabin or forecastle of the vessel—wherever there may be a fire—or else, by the boat-fisher- 
men, about the buildings on shore or on small hurdles or flakes made of old netting. The sounds 
are sold to the agents of the isinglass factories, who make trips to all the hake fishing stations in 
person, and ship their purchases to their employers by rail or steamer. The livers are sold to 
persons at various points along the coast, who make a business of extracting the oil by exposure 
to the sun or by the ordinary methods of boiling. 

The total catch of hake for the United States is about 33,000,000 pounds in the fresh condi- 
tion, 90 per cent. of which is cured by drying. On the hake-trawls are caught considerable quan- 
tities of cod, haddock, pollock, and cusk, which are split and salted with the hake and disposed of 
in the same manner. 

Aecording to Mr. A. Howard Clark, 25 per cent. of the boneless fish packed in Gloucester in 


1880 were hake. In 1881 there was landed in Gloucester from Eastport alone 180,000 pounds of 
hake. 
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PART ITITfI. 
THE MACKEREL FISHERY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By G. BRown GOODE AND J. W. COLLINS. 


1.—THE MACKEREL PURSE-SEINE FISHERY. 


The purse-seine has come into general use since 1850, and with its introduction the methods 
of the mackerel fishery have been totally revolutionized. The most extensive changes, however, 
have taken place since 1870, for it is only during the last ten years that the use of the purse-seine 
has been at all universal. As late as 1878 a few vessels have fished with the old apparatus in the 
Gulf of Saint Lawrence, and also a few on the coast of New England. Such changes in the manner 
of fishing for mackerel] have brought about also a change in the fishing grounds. Vessels fishing 
in the old style were most successful in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, but the purse-seine can be 
used to very much better advantage along our own shores between Cape Hatteras and the Bay of 
Fundy. 

The mackerel fleet in 1879 and 1880 was owned almost entirely by Massachusetts and Maine, 
a very few vessels from New Hampshire and Connecticut: also participating. The distribution of 
the vessels in the mackerel fleet, their tonnage, and the number of men employed are shown below 
in the tables prepared by Mr. R. Edward Earll. . 


1, THE FISHING GROUNDS. 


In the spring, from March to the 1st of June, the mackere] seiners cruise between the capes 
of the Chesapeake and the South Shoal of Nantucket. The mackerel are first encountered off 
Chesapeake and Delaware Bays, from 20 to 50 miles from the land, and gradually move northward, 
followed by the fleet. When off the coasts of New Jersey, Long Island, and Block Island, the fish 
usually draw closer in to the land, frequently approaching within 1 or 2 miles of the shore. During 
the summer and fall months the principal seining ground for mackerel is in the Gulf of Maine, 
from the Bay of Fundy to Cape Cod; the immediate vicinity of Mount Desert Rock, Matinicus 
Rock, Monhegan Island, Cape Elizabeth, Boone Island, and Massachusetts Bay being favorite locali- 
ties. Good catches of mackerel are frequently made in summer on George’s Bank, and, within the 
past few years, near Block Island. Though mackerel have at times been taken in seines in the 
Gulf of Saint Lawrence, so little, comparatively, has been done in this locality that it can scarcely 
be classed among the grounds generally resorted to by the mackerel seiners. In a large majority 
of cases the mackerel schooners which have gone to the gulf within the last six or seven years have 
met with decided failures, and in 1880 several returned home from there without a single barrel 


of fish. 
2. THE FISHERMEN. 


The mackerel fleet contains a larger percentage of American-born fishermen than any other. 


The 113 mackerel vessels from Gloucester in 1879 were manned by 1,438 men, of whom 821 were 
: 247 
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Americans; 322 Provincials; 24 British, most of whom were Irish; 39 Scandinavians; 6 French; and 
13 Portuguese. The mackerelmen belonging to ctker ports in Massachusetts and on the coast of 
Maine have a still larger percentage of Americans in their crews, most of the vessels being manned 
entirely by natives of New England. Many of the Gloucester fishermen engaged in the mackerel 
fishery are in winter employed in the haddock fishery, in the George’s cod fishery, or in the fresh- 
halibut fishery. Many others, like those from Provincetown and Maine, do not go to sea in winter. 
The winter herring trade is carried on almost entirely by the mackerel schooners and their crews 
from Gloucester and Maine, and the winter oyster business is in the same manner monopolized by 
the Cape Cod and Portland mackerel vessels, while some ef them enter into the business of bring- 
ing fruit from the West Indies to the United States. 


3. THE VESSELS. 


The mackerel fleet in 1880 was made up of four hundred and sixty-eight vessels, which 
pursued this fishery to a greater or less extent. Of these, two hundred and thirty-five vessels were 
employed exclusively in catching mackerel between March and November, though some of the fleet 
did not start before June or July. A large number of these, the best fishing vessels of New Eng. 
land, in winter are engaged in the haddock fishery, in the George’s fishery, in the herring trade, 
in the oyster trade, and in the West India fruit trade, as well as in the shore cod fishery. 

There is a small fleet of vessels which, though, like their companions, designed for rapid 
sailing, are seldom employed in the winter, except in the herring trade to New Brunswick, on 
account of the shallowness and sharpness of their hulls, which renders them unfit to encounter 
the heavy winter gales in the open ocean. 

The mackerel vessels are, as a class, swift sailers; they carry, while engaged in this fishery, 
all the canvas which their rig will allow. The manner in which their sails are managed, and the 
amount of canvas which they carry, are fully described in the chapter on the fishing vessels. 
The mackerel schooners, as a rule, spread more sail, in comparison with their size, than apy other 
vessels in the world, except, perhaps, the extreme type of schooner-rigged yacht, which is essen- 
tially a development of the fishing schooner. 

Vessaly designed especially for the work of seining mackerel usually have a wide deck, much 
deck room being necessary for the proper handling of the fish. Many of the schooners of 60 to 80 
tous have a beam of 214 feet to 23 feet. But, although plenty of deck-room is considered of great 
importance to a mackerel vessel, even deck-room is held to be less necessary thdn speed. In 
consequence, every effort has been made by the builders to construct swift sailing schooners, and 
the result is that many of the vessels composing the mackerel fleet are able to cope success- 
fully with many yachts of the same size. The mackerel vessel is fitted for seining: (1) By 
placing upon her a summer outfit of repairs and sails.* (2) By removing the heavy cables used in 


"Whatever repairs are needed are first attended to, while, in the mean time, the jibboom is rigged out, the 
foretopmast (if the vessel carries one) is sent up, the spars cleaned and painted, and the rigging tarred. This having 
been done, the vessel is taken on the railway and thoroughly cleaned and painted. The work of cleaning and paint- 
ing spars, tarring rigging, &c., was formerly done by the vessel’s crew, but at the present time it is done by gangs of 
shoresmen organized for the purpose, the expense for tho labor performed being paid for by the fishermen: The 
custom of hiring others to do this work began about 1863 or 1864. The fisheries were at that time very prosperous, 
and many of the fishermen preferred to pay some one for tarring and such work rather than to do it themselves. At 
first two or three men of the crow usually did the work, being paid for it by their shipmates, but in a short time it 
passed into the hands of the longshoresmen to the general satisfaction of both owners and crews. The work of 
cleaning the vessel’s bottom, preparatory to painting it, is new often done by shoresmen, who are paid by the crew. 
The practice of hiring men to do this kind of work is general, and the above remarks apply equally well to all first- 
class fishing vessels sailing from Gloucester, though we are not aware that this custom has been so fully adopted else- 
where, : 
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winter fishing, and substituting chain cables. This change is not necessary in the case of many 
of the Cape Cod and Portland vessels which are employed in the oyster trade, or in the case of 
most of the Gloucester vessels engaged in the herring trade, since these use only chain cables at 
any season. (3) By the removal of gurry-pens, and all other incumbrances from the deck. (4) By 
the rigging of a seine-roller upon the port-quarter rail. This is a wooden roller almost invariably 
made of spruce, 6 inches in diameter, and 9 to 10 feet long, which revolves on pivots in its ends, 
received into iron sockets in cleats, which are fastened to the rail. The forward end of the roller 
is about 3 feet aft of the main rigging. The use of this roller is to lessen the friction between the 
rail of the vessel and the seine, as the latter is being hauled on deck or overhauled into the boat.* 
(5) By the head-box being fastened to the forward end of the house. The head-box is a bin 10 or 
12 feet long, and wide enough to receive the head of a fish-barrel. In this box are stowed the 
heads of the barrels that happen to be on deck. (6) By placing the bait-mill on deck, and fastening 
the bait-box (when oue is used) to the main rigging on the starboard side. (7) By nailing boards to 
the top timbers underneath the main rail, between the fore and main rigging; these are about 6 
inches in width, and are , rovided with single ropes, or stoppers, 2 or 3 feet apart; the object of 
these stoppers is to hold the cork rope of the seine when brought over the rail, preparatory to 
bailing the fish from the seine upon the deck. (8) By taking on board an ice-grinder, these being 
used only on vessels which carry their fish fresh to market. (9) By clearing the hold of all bulk- 
heads, ice-houses, or other appliances, which may have been used in the course of the winter’s 
fishery. (10) By properly adjusting the quantity of ballast; if the vessel has been in the haddock 
or George’s fishery, ballast must be removed; if in the herring trade, ballast must be added; a 
mackerel schooner of 60 tons will carry from 15 to 20 tons of ballast, and in exceptional cases 
somewhat more. (11) By constructing an ice-house on those vessels which intend to take their 
fish fresh to market, somewhat similar to that on board the halibut vessels;¢ and (12) by taking 
on board the necessary supply of barrels.t Vessels which take their fish fresh to market carry 
from 175 to 250 barrels; those intending to salt their fish carry from 175 to 500 barrels, about 
one-third of this number being filled with salt, which is used in curing the fish, and serves in the 
meantime as ballast. 


* Capt. George Merchant, jr., of Gloucester, Mass., states that purse-seines were used by the fishermen of that 
port for six or seven years before ‘seine-rollers” were put on the vessel’s rails. This useful implement was first 
invented and used by Capt. Simeon Tarr, of Gloucester, about the year 1857, while he was in command of the pinkey 
Andes. 

+The mackerel schooner’s ice-house, as a rule, occupies the middle portion of the hold, extending from side to 
side of the vessel one way, and from the grub beam to the forward side of the main hatch the other way. It is 
separated from the other sections of the hold by bulkheads, and is divided into a number of pens similar to those in 
the ice-house of a halibut schooner. Lach of these pens is subdivided into three parts by shelves, which are con- 
structed, when occasion requires, by laying some boards crosswise, the ends resting on cleats which are nailed to the 
sides of the pens. The first shelf is put in about 15 inches above the floor of the ice-house, and a second shelf 15 
inches above the first. The front of the pens are closed by boards which slide in grooves on the stanchions or bulk- 
heads. The mackerel are iced 15 inches deep on the floor of the pen, after which the first shelf is laid and another 
tier of the same depth is put on that. After the second shelf is put in, the fish are iced on it nearly to the deck, a 
covering of ice being put over all. In this way the fish can be kept in a better condition than if they were packed in 
alarge bulk. If stowed in bulk the fish are jammed and soon become worthless. An average sized ice-house has a 
capacity of about 200 barrels of fresh mackerel; some ice-houses will hold 300 barrels, 

Capt. Joseph Smith, of Gloucester, tells us that at present few of the mackerel vessels carry ice-grinders, since 
the fishermen prefer to use the ice-pick instead. Each vessel employed in market fishing is provided with from two 
to four icé-picks, and three men can pick up ice fast enough to supply a whole crew, even if they should ice 100 
barrels or more an hour, which is about the average speed with which mackerel are taken care of. Captain Smith 
thinks his crew, on one occasion, iced 300 barrels in an hour and a half. About 4 tons of ice are put on 100 barrels of 
fresh mackerel. 

} Vessels which carry a mackerel pocket or “spiller” are provided with outriggers on the starboard side and 
other necessary arrangements for its proper management. All of the seiners also have an outrigger on the port side, 
near the fore rigging, to which to fasten the seine-bvat. 
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Wellfleet has a three-masted schooner, the Carrie D. Allen, employ ed in the mackerel fishery. 
Her burthen is 175 tons, and she carries 25 men.* 


4. APPARATUS AND METHOD OF FISHING. 


THE SEINE-BOAT AND ITS FITTINGS.—The boats used by the Gloucester fleet in the purse-seine 
fishery are built after a peculiar model and solely for this purpose. The present form of the seine- 
boat was devised about the year 1857 by Messrs. Higgins & Gifford, boat-builders, Gloucester, 
Mass.t The seines had previously been set from square-sterned, lap-streak boats, about 28 feet in 
length, and resembling in shape an ordinary ship’s yawl. 

The seine-boat, as now in use, resembles the well-known whale-boat, differing from it, however, 
in some important particulars. 

The seine-boat, according to Mr. Gifford, must have three qualities: (1) It should tow well; 
consequently it is made sharpest forward. A whale-boat, on the other hand, is sharpest aft, to 
facilitate backing after the whale has been struck. (2) It should row well, and this quality also is 
obtained by the sharp bow. The whale-boat also should row well, but in this case it hag been 
found desirable to sacrifice speed in part to the additional safety attained by having the stern 
sharper than the bow. (3) It should be stiff or steady in the water, since the operation of shooting 
the seine necessitates much moving about in the boat. 

The Gloucester seine-boat of the present day is a modification of the old-fashioned whale-boat, 
combining the qualities mentioned above. The average length of such a boat is about 34 feet, its 
width 7 feet 5 inches, its depth amidship 33 inches. At the stern is a platform, measuring about 
4 feet, fore and aft, on which the captain stands to steer ; this is 6 to 8 inches below the gunwale. 
Another platform extends the whole length of the boat’s bottom, from the afterpart of which the 
seine is set. In the bow is still another platform, ou which stands the man who hauls the cork- 
line. There are four thwarts or seats, a large space being left clear behind the middle of the boat 
for the storage of the seines. Upon the starboard side of the boat, near the middle, is arranged 
an upright iron support, about 18 inches in height, to which are attached two iron snatch-blocks 
used in working the purse-ropes.{ Upon the opposite side of the boat, generally near the bow 


*The three-masted schooner Carrie D. Allen, of Wellfleet, Capt. Darius Newcomb, arrived at Gloucester June 18, 
1874, with 900 barrels of mackerel. Only vessel of her class in the coast fisheries; 175 tons, carries 25 men. (Cape Ann 
Advertiser, June 26, 1874.) 

+ Capt. George Merchant, jr., of Gloucester, Mass., claims to have been the first to design and introduce the form 
of seine-boat now universally employed in the mackerel fishery, and which has been used to some extent in the men- 
haden fishery since 1857. 

In 1856, while engaged in fishing for menhaden, he carried two boats, one of which was a whale-boat of the 
ordinary type. The luiter, which he used for a ‘‘ second boat,” proved very serviceable—rowing and towing easily, and 
turning quickly—and was much better adapted for seining than the old-fashioned square-sterned seine-boats which 
were in general use at that time. Captain Merchant therefore conceived the idea that a decided improvement could 
be made in seine-boats by building them ou the same general plan as the whale-boat, through making them somewhat 
wider than the latter, especially towards the stern, so that they would be better able to bear up the seine. Having 
decided on the dimensions required, Captain Merchant wrote to Mr. Higgins (now the senior partner of the boat-build- 
ing firm of Higgins & Gifford, Gloucester, Mass.), who was then at Provincetown, desiring the latter to build a boat 21 
feet long and according to the plan submitted, and which should be ready for the season of 1857. 

Many of the old fishermen laughed at the idea of attempting to use a sharp-sterned boat for purse-seining, declaring 
that it would upset while the seine was being ‘‘ pursed up,” that it would tow under, and making other unfavorable 
predictions. Notwithstanding their cruakings, they soon became convinced of the good qualities of the new boat, and 
in thé following years hastened to adopt the same kind themselves. 

t The first iron purse-davit (with wooden snatch-blocks), according to Captain Merchant, was invented and 
ysed by Capt. Henry Blatchford in 1858, With the exception of the blocks it was essentially the same as the purse- 
davit in use at the present time. Previous to this a wooden davit (usually an old one), such as were in use on the 
fishing vessels, was employed for the purpose of pursing up the seine, These davits were rigged out over the side of 
the boat, a place being cut in them three or four inches deep, so that they might fit over the gunwale of the boat in 
such a manner as to steady the outer end while the inner end was secured to the midship thwart by a grommet strap. 
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and stern, but with position varied according to the fancies of the fishermen, are fixed in the gun- 
wale two staples, to which are attached other snatch-blocks used to secure additional purchase 
upon the purse-ropes. In the center of the platform at the stern of the boat is placed a large 
wooden pump, used to draw out the water which accumulates in large quantities during the haul- 
ing of the seine. The steering rowlocks, with the peculiar attachment for the tow-rope and the 
metallic fixtures described above, are manufactured especially for seine-boats by a firm at Middle- 
town, Conn. 

Until 1872 the seine-boats were always built in the lap-streak style; since that time an 
improved form of smooth-bottomed boats, built with battened seam, set-work, sheathed inside with 
pine, and with oak frame and pine platform, has been growing in popularity. The advantages 
claimed for this boat by the builders are: (1) Increased speed; (2) greater durability, on account 
of the more solid character of the woodwork and tighter seams; and (3) less liability to catch the 
twine of the nets by reason of the smooth sides. It is not so stiff as a lap-streaked boat of the 
same width, but in other respects is superior. 

Since the general adoption of the purse-seine in the menhaden and mackerel fisheries, an 
account of which is given elsewhere, there has been a gradual increase from year to year in the 
size of the seine-boats, keeping pace with a corresponding increase in the size of the seines. 

In 1857 all boats were 28 feet in length; in 1872 the length had increased to 30 feet, and in 
the summer and fall of the same year an additional foot was added to the length; in 1873 almost 
all boats which were built had a length of 31 feet, a few of 32 and 33; in 1874 almost all were 33 
feet, as they were during 1875 and 1876, although some were made 35 and 36 feet; in 1877 34 feet 
was the most popular length, though one or two 38-foot boats were then built. Seven, eight, or 
nine oars, usually 13 or 14 feet in length, are used in these boats, besides a steering-oar of 16 or 17. 

These boats last, with ordinary usage, six or seven years. At the close of the fishing season 
they are always taken ashore and laid up for the winter in a shed or under trees, and are com- 
pletely refitted at the beginning of another season. 

The seine-boats carried by niany of the “menhaden catchers” south of Cape Cod and by some 
of the steamers are shaped like ships’ yawls, square-sterned, smooth-bottomed, and batten-seamed, 
22 to 26 feet long and 63 feet beam. They are built at New Bedford, New London, Greenport, and 
at Mystic River, and cost about $125 each, the finest $185. The New Bedford boats are preferred 
by many fishermen. 

The Cape Ann fishermen stow their seines in one boat, and in shooting the seine one end of it 
is carried in a dory.* 

The arrangement of the thwarts is especially adapted for the mackerel fishery. There is 
some variation, however, as to the number of these in the different sizes of boats. In the size 
most commonly in use at the present time (1881) there are six thwarts, five of these being forward 
of midships and one 73 feet farther aft. The following are the general dimensions of the boat: 
36 feet long over all; 7 feet 7 inches wide; 2 feet 8 inches deep. The bow thwart is placed 4 feet 
from the stem, and there is a space of 24 feet between each of the five forward thwarts. The boat 
is ceiled to the gunwales and platformed inside. In the bow she has a raised platform, which 
comes up to the level, or nearly so, of the forward thwart, to which it extends, and is bulkheaded 
on the after end. The stern is covered over on the top of the gunwales, forming the stern sheets, 
this being 3 feet long forward of the stern-post, with a bulkhead on the forward side. Forward of 
this again, and a little below the level of the thwarts, is another platform, 3 feet in length, also 
bulkheaded on the forward side. On this the seine-master stands while steering the boat, and in 


* Goode, History of the American Menhaden, p. 122, 
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it is placed the pump by which the boat is freed from water. The after portion of the boat 
between the two after thwarts is used for stowing the seine, this being a section 73 feet long by 
Ti feet wide. There are five rowlocks on either side, corresponding to each of the five thwarts. 
The purse-davit is placed on the starboard side and usually stepped in the midship thwart near 
the gunwale. At present, however, an improvement has been made in placing the purse-davit by 
stepping it in the thwart nearer to the center of the boat, it being placed at a distance of 18 inches 
to 2 feet from the gunwale. It is said that by this improvement the seine can be more easily 
pursed up, and the pursings taken over the gunwale of the boat without the use of a pry or lever, 
and also that there is less probability of the boat being capsized. The boats of the most recent 
construction have their purse-blocks on the port side, nearer the bow and stern than formerly, the 
forward being 2 feet aft of the stem, and the after one close to the upper stern sheet, about 33 feet 
from the stern-post. Galvanized iron plates, each provided with a projecting eye, are neatly fast- 
ened to the gunwale, and the snatch-blocks are hooked into these eyes. 

Until recently it has been customary to build these boats with a raised garboard, in imitation 
of the whale-boat (whale-boats are constructed in this way by some builders), but in 1881 a 
Gloucester firm of boat builders, the principal, if not the only constructors of this style of boat 
in the United States, built them with smooth garboards, which have given better satisfaction 
than the old style. They are remarkably well adapted for swift rowing and for towing. Both 
of these qualities are very desirable, especially the latter, since they are frequently towed at arate 
of 10 or 12 knots. The thwarts are double-kneed but not dunnaged. The boat is steered with an 
oar similar to the whale-boat. On the port side are two oar rests in which the oars are placed after 
the seine has been shot. The after one of these is just forward of amidships, and the two are 
separated 8 feet. 

The seine-boat is usually towed astern by a warp, a 24 or 3 inch rope, 20 to 50 fathoms in 
length. When the vessel is making a long passage the seine-boat is hoisted upon the deck. Most of 
the larger vessels carry two seine-boats and two seines.* On the largest schooners these boats are 
both of a large size; in other vessels, one of them is usually a small one. In addition to the seine- 
boats, each vessel carries two dories. One of these is usually towed astern when the vessel is on 
the fishing grounds; sometimes both. They are taken on deck in rough weather, when making 
a passage, or when not required for use in fishing.t When a large catch is obtained at the last 
set of a seine for the trip, and more mackerel are secured than the barrels on board will hold, the 
dories are taken on deck and filled with fish. During the mackerel season it is a common occur- 
rence to see, in any of the large fishing ports, vessels arrive with both dories piled full of mackerel. 

THE SEINE.—T wo kinds of seines are used. The large seine, used only in connection with the 


*The steamer Novelty, built especially for the mackerel seine fishery, in the summer of 1885, carries four seines 


and four boats. The latter, when the steamer is cruising, are hoisted to davits, two boats being taken up on each side 
of the vessel. 


t The following is the price-list of a reliable firm of boat-builders in Gloucester, Mass., for 1880: 


Seine-boats, including pump, iron breast-hook, outside tow-iron, and iron stem-cap. 


Smooth bottom, battened seam, 31 feet... 2. eee cen ee cee ee cece ee nce ee net nee ceenee $186 00 
Smooth bottom, battened seam, 32 fect........0.0. ees eee eee eee cee e ee Bet Sata etoe 192 00 
Smooth bottom, battened seam, 33 feet....2. 22. cee ee cone cee n cee e cece cece cece nce eens 200 00 
Smooth bottom, battened seam, 34 feet... 22. eee. cane ne cone cece ee nee cece es cece cn eeee 210 00 
Smooth bottom, battened seam, 36 fect. ... 1.2... eee e enna e ween cone caee wees ceceeeenes 225 00 
Galvanized rowlocks, with brass sockets, per set (8)..--.. ----00---- eee cen e cece ee ceeeee 6 50 
PUTSING ROAR 225% Jo croscisch okie cemimemredins sone andeae seciewa seesuee sense weseeeoeesiteeweee 8 50 
Patent steering rowlock with socket 2.0... 20. .cceee cece ence sec eee cen cne conn cees cece 12 


Pursing-blocks, per pair 
Towing iron and: pitiecsdccecasncvawsssoanccsisrnenact Seek aveedacceewssecexwuwessdaveeus 2 00 
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largest kind of seine-boat, is 190 to 225 fathoms in length, and 20 to 25 fathoms in depth when it 
is hung, being deeper in the center of the bunt than at the extreme wings, one of which, the “boat 
end,” is from 1 to 10 fathoms deep, and the other, the “dory end,” varies from about 7 to 15 fathoms 
in depth.* It is made of three kinds of twine. The “bailing-piece,” which is a section of the net 
occupying about 10 to 12 fathoms along the center of the cork-line, and having about the same 
depth as length, is made of the stoutest twine. Beneath this, and composing the remainder of the 
bunt and extending to the bottom of the seine, is a section knit of twine a size smaller. There is 
also a band of large twine, 15 meshes in depth, extending along the cork-line of the seine on either 
side of the bailing-piece to the extremity of each wing. The remainder of the net is made of 
smaller twine. 

A seine 200 fathoms in length is usually about 1,000 meshes deep, both in the bunt and in the 
wings. The strongest twine is placed at those places where the seine is subjected to the greatest 
strain. On the cork-line are two or three sizes of corks, the largest being placed over the bailing- 
piece, the smallest generally at the ends of the wings. The cork in the middle of the seine is much 
larger than the rest, and is painted or covered with canvas in order that it may be easy to find the 
center of the net either night or day. To one end of the cork-line at the upper corner of the wing, 
which is first thrown out when the seine is set, isa buoy. The seine is hung to lines which are 
called the hanging-lines. The lead-line is placed as in an ordinary seine, and is weighted with. 
sinkers about two ounces in weight, which are attached to it at intervals varying from a few inches 
to several feet. The arrangement of the pursing rings and bridle is described elsewhere. Ina 
mackerel seine of 175 fathoms the bridles are about 15 to 18 feet in length, and the rings, which 
weigh 14 pounds and are 3 inches in diameter, are fastened to the middle of each bridle. The 
taiddle ring is on the bottom of the seine, opposite the middle cork already referred to, and is 
usually made of different metal from the other rings, or is larger, so that the center of the bottom 
of the seine can be easily found. Small galvanized-iron blocks or pulleys are now used to a consid- 
erable extent instead of rings, and are found much better adapted for the purpose, since the purse- 
linéruns far easier through them. The purse-line extends through the rings; its center is marked 
by a line tied around it or tucked through its strands, but more frequently now by a brass swivel, 
into which the purse-rope is spliced, and which serves the double purpose of marking the center of 
the line and preventing it from kinking.t 


*Capt. Joseph Smith tells us that the depth of the seine-ends varies a great deal, according to the fancy of the 
fishermen. Some of the skippers prefer to have the ends of their seines ‘‘taken up” cnough to make them very shal- 
low, while others think a net with deep ends will fish the best. ; 

tThe following dimensions of an average-sized deep-water mackerel purse-seine have been supplied by Capt. 
George Merchant, jr., of Gloucester, Mass. : . 

Total length of seine when hung, 203 fathoms. 

Depth, 1,000 meshes, or about 21 fathoms. 

Size of mesh in all its parts, 2 inches. 

Length of “bailing-piece” or “bunt,” 500 meshes; size of twine, 12-9. 

Depth of ‘ bunt” or ‘‘ bailing-piece,” 500 meshes. 

Length of ‘‘ sides,” each, 300 meshes; size of twine, 20-9, 

Depth of “sides,” each 500 meshes. 

Length of “under,” 1,100 meshes; size of twine, 20-9. 

Depth of “‘ under,” 500 meshes. 

The central section of the mackerel purse-seine, that portion composed of the bailing-piece, sides, and under, is 
generally spoken of as the ‘‘bunt,” though the bunt proper constitutes only a small portion of it. Capt. Joseph 
Smith, of Gloucester, says that at present the whole center of the seine (including the bunt, sides, and under) is made 
of one size of twine, 20-12, this portion being 1,000 meshes square. 

There is sometimes considerable difference in the length of the wing and arm of one end of the seine from that of 
the other, though some are constructed with both ends of equal length. Many of the seiners prefer to have the bunt 
of their seines a little to one side of the middle of the net. In such cases the ends are, of course, of unequal lengths, 
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When the vessel is not searching for fish the seine is stowed on a grating forward of the house, 
between that and the after hateh. This grating is a frame-work, about 8 to 10 feet square, made 
of boards from 4 to 6 inches in width, crossing each other at right angles. The boarding is sup- 
ported on a frame-work of joists. The top of the grating is 4 to 6 inches above the surface of*the 
deck. When two seines are carried, the grating must be wider. When the seine is stowed in the 
boat or upon the deck, it is always “salted down” to prevent it from rotting or burning. From 
a bushel to a barrel of salt or more is used, according to the necessity ofthe case. When the 
seine is thus stowed, it is often protected by a canvas cover. 

When looking out for mackerel the seines are generally stowed in the scine boats upon the 
platform arranged for that purpose between the two after thwarts. The cork-lines are stowed aft 
and the lead-lines forward, the seine always being set from the starboard side of the boat. 

As has been stated, the small seine differs from the large seine only in its size, being from 150 
to 175 fathoms in length and 10 to 12 fathoms in depth. These seines are used in shallow water, 
and those vessels which have gone to the Gulf of Saint Lawrence for the purpose of catching 
mackerel by this method have generally carried them. 

Many of the large schooners carry two seines whether they have two seine-boats or not, since 
the deep seine cannot be used on rocky bottom in shallow water. 

The seine is always passed from the boat to the vessel, and vice versa, over the roller upon the 
port side, which has already been described. To transfer the seine from the vessel to the boat 
requires five or more men. The operation can be performed in from 15 to 30 minutes. To haul 
the wet seine from the boat to the vessel is a somewhat laborious task, but as less care is required 
than in stowing it in the boat, less time is usually needed to perform this operation. 

Bart.—Mackerel seiners usually carry a small supply of bait for the purpose of tolling the 
fish to the surface and, incidentally, of catching fish with the jigs when they are not schooling. 


It may also be mentioned that a border of stout twine (size 20-9), 15 meshes deep, extends along both the top and 
bottom of the wings and arms of cach end of the net. 

Size of the first wing, 125 yards long in the web, 1,000 meshes deep; size of twine, with the exception of that for 
the border, 16-6, hawser-laid; size of first arm on the same end of the net as the wing just described, 125 yards long in 
the web, 1,000 meshes deep; size of twine, exclusive of that in the border, 20-6, hawser-laid. Size of wing No. 2, on 
the other end of the net, 150 yards long in the web; depth, 1,000 meshes; twine, 16-6 hawser-laid. Size of arm No. 2, 
150 yards long in the web; depth, 1,000 meshes; size of twine, 20-6, hawser-laid, exclusive of the border. 

Captain Merchant writes: ‘‘We always use for hangings 6-thread manila right and leftrope. In Boston factories 
they erometimes use 9-thread manila for bridle-rope, or ‘loops,’ as they are occasionally called.” These loops, to which 
the purse-rings are attached at the bottom of the seine, are one part of the hanging-rope, and are made three fathoms 
long, the spaces between them being the same distance. Thns it will be seen that the purse-rings are about 6 fathoms 
distant from each other. Captain Merchant adds: ‘We use the left-laid rope for loops and the right for the sinkers, 
The loops are formed by separating the ropes at what are called the ‘bridle hitches.’ Only one ring is attached to a 
loop. The net has attached to it, when completed, 800 No.1 corks, 1,200 No.2 corks. The No.1 corks, which are the 
largest, are placed in pairs in the center of the bunt of the seine, at a distance of 10 inches between the pairs. The, 
‘middle cork,’ however, is made of three, joined together and covered with cauvas. This is for the purpose of 
determining the center of the scine when it is being overhauled. The No.2 corks are secured to the upper part of the 
seine upon the wings and arms, being placed 15 inches apart. From 65 to 75 pounds of lead sinkers, which weigh from 
24 to 4 ounces each, are placed at the bottom of the seine, None of these are put in the bunt, but are scattered along 
the foot of the wings and arms, being nearest together close to the ends of the net. The rings used at present are made 
of galvanized 1-inch iron, and weigh about 24 pounds each; with the sinker-leads they make about 160 pounds weight 
attached to the bottom of the seine. One and three-fourth inch hemp rope is uged for the purse-line, the length of 
this being generally about 25 fathoms more than that of the seine. In hanging the seine it is ‘taken up’ at the 
ends, so that one end is 7 fathoms deep while the other is only 1 fathom deep, thongh the middle of the net will go 
down 125 feet. The first or deepest end is called the ‘dory end’ or ‘outer end,’ and the other is known as the ‘ boat 
end’ or ‘inner end.’ As will readily be understood by reference to the preceding dimensions of the purse-seine, the 
difference in the depth of the several sections of the net, when hung, is due solely to the ‘taking up’ in the process 
of hanging it, since the webbing is of the same depth thronghout., The purse-seines, like many other things, are being 
improved. Those we are making now (for the mackerel fishery) are much lighter than we have been making them in 
former years, and can be handled with greater ease and rapidity.” 
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Sometimes they toll the school alongside and spread the seine around the vessel, and after she 
sails over the cork-rope and away to leeward, the net is pursed up and the fish captured. It is 
often the case, too, when mackerel are moving rapidly, for the men in the dory to throw bait ahead 
of the school, and while the fish are thus induced to stop, the seine-boat circles around them, the 
net is thrown out and while yet engaged in feeding, the fish are inclosed in the big purse. Many 
good catches are obtained in this way. The favorite bait is slivered and salted menhaden, of which 
each vessel carries 5 to 10 barrels when they can be procured. Most of the vessels, however, at 
the present: time, depend entirely upon small mackerel, which they catch and salt. The bait-mill, 
bait-boxes, and bait-throwers are similar to thése used in the mackevel-hook fishery, and are used 
in the same manner. % 

METHODS OF SEINING BY DAY.—The following description of the method of seining mackerel 
is mainly from the pen of Mr. J. P. Gordy: When a vessel is on the fishing grounds and there are no 

_signs of fish, if the weather is favorable, a man is stationed at the mast-head on the lookout, while the 
rest of the crew, excepting, of course, the man at the wheel, lounge lazily around, amusing them- 
selves as they feel inclined. Ifa whale is seen blowing or a vessel is “ putting out her boat,” the 
man at the wheel steers toward them. The skipper is usually on deck directing the evolutions of 
the vessel, and is consulted before any change is made in the course of the vessel. When signs of 
fish begin to be numerous, and sea geese and gannets are plenty, and whales and porpoises show 
themselves frequently, the “fishy men” of the crew stop lounging and begin to survey the surface 
of the water intently. At such times one can count half a dozen here and there in the rigging, 
carefully observing the movements of other vessels, if any of the fleet are in sight. “There’s 
crooked actions, men,” the skipper exclaims, meaning that some vessel in sight suddenly alters her 
course, and that she is either on fish herself or sees another vessel that is. When one school ap- 
pears, another is likely to be seen, and when a vessel has “crooked actions,” those who observe 
them bend their course in the direction in which she is sailing. When a man sees fish, he shouts, 
“T see a school.” “Where?” asks the captain. The direction is indicated. “ How does it look; 
is it a good one?” He wants to know whether they are tinkers or whether the fish seem large. If 
they are abundant he will wait until he gets a “sight” at a good school. Much attention is paid by the 
lookouts to the mauner in which the school of fish is moving. The sciners prefer those schools 
which are “cart wheeling,’* or going round and round in circles in a compact body, in the act of 
feeding. Fish which are “cart wheeling” can be surrounded with a seine much more readily than 
those going straight ahead in one direction. 

If the man who has found the school is not experienced, the captain examines it for himself, 
and if satisfied that it is a good one he shouts, “‘ Get in the seine-boat; look alive, boys.” Asa 
pack of school-boys jump from an apple tree when the indignant owner appears, so eleven men 
leap into the seine-boat one over another, as if they had meant to jump overboard but by accident 
had reached the seine-boat instead. The captain takes his place at the steering-oar. Two men sit 
on the forward part of the seine and one at the cork-line, ready to “throw out thé twine” when the 
captain gives the word of command. The remaining seven row swiftly and silently until the fish 
disappear or the captain orders them them to “stop rowing.” All the while the captain is eagerly 
watching the fish, noticing which way they move and how fast. Before beginning to put out histwine, 
he wants to get near enough to enable him to make the wings of the seine meet around the school. 
He must, therefore, keep far enough away to prevent the head of the school from striking the seine 
until it is nearly pursed up. He calculates the speed of the fish, and sets the seine in such a man- 
mer that by the time the school gets thoroughly within the circle of the net he will be able to come 


“This habit of circling, which the mackerel performs, is also called “ milling” by the fishermen. 
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round to the starting point and completely encircle them. If he fails in this, the wings of the seine 
must be towed together before it can be pursed up, and in the time thus occupied there is a chance 
of losing the fish. A skillful skipper rarely fails in making the ends of the seine meet. In seining 
on George’s, or any other place where there is a strong tide, it requires much skill and judgment 
to set the seine in such a manner that it shall not be tripped and thrown out upon the surface of 
the water. Under these circumstances, to prevent “tripping,” the seine should be so set that the 
bunt of it will be in the direction from which the tide runs; the force of the tide then aiding the 
act of pursing the net. ' 

When the skipper is near enough to satisfy the conditions of the above problems he orders the 
men at the seine to “put out the twine.” They begin their work, the oarsmen in the mean-time 
rowing as fast as possible. The skipper steers the boat around the school in such a manner that 
when the seine is fully out the cork-line approximates more or less closely to the form of a circle. 
Two of the men who did not get in the seine-boat now appear on the scene of action in the dory in 
which they have closely followed in the wake of the seine-boat until the act of setting begins. As 
soon as the first end of the seine has been thrown everboard they row up to it and seize the buoy 
at the end of the cork-line, which they hold until the seine-boat has made a circle, merely rowing 
fast enough to keep the end of the seine in its place and to prevent it from swagging. When the 
seine-boat has completed its circle, it approaches the dory, which is holding fast to the buoy. When 
the two ends of the seine meet, the men in the dory get into the seine-boat to assist in pursing; 
sometimes, however, the ends do not meet, and in this case they are brought together by means of 
a line, about 20 fathoms in length, which is always taken in the dory and is fastened by the men 
in the dory to the buoy and carried to the seine-boat.* 

The work of “pursing up” is now to be performed with all possible speed. Until this is begun 
the seine is in the form of a hollow cylinder, and the fish, in order to escape, have only to dive down 
and swim away under the lead-line. In pursing, the bottom of the seine is to be closed up, and in 
this operation the saying of the men, “A man who won't pull every pound he can and an ownce 
more is not fit to be a fisherman,” is fully exemplified. _ 

The men stand six in one end of the seine-boat and seven in the other end, holding the two 
ends of the purse-line, which, having passed through the rings in the bridles on the lead-line of the 
seine, pass round the two blocks of the purse-davit and through the snatch-blocks on the opposite 
side of the seine-boat, one of which is forward and the other aft. One of the uses of the bridles 
now appears. As soon as the men in the seine-boat commence pursing up the seine, the rings, 
which before this have been hanging downward below the lead-line, now extend the same distance 
laterally from this line. We have only to remember that they all extend toward each other to see 
that they considerably diminish the open area at the bottom of the seine. To be suro, the spaces 
between the bridles are open, but the fish are not likely to escape through these, for in such an at- 
tempt many of them would strike the bridles and finding such obstacles would turn, hoping to find 
an outlet in some other direction. 

The men stand, as has been said, when pursing up the seine, six in one end of the boat and 
seven in the other. They are divided into three rows of three and one of four men. On the side 


* Capt. Nelson A. McKenney, of Gloucester, states that two men usually go in a dory, one of whom pulls a little 
while the other holds to the end of the seine. If the one having the oars is an expert (and as a rule only old hands 
do the rowing), he will quickly and dexterously turn the dory as the seine-boat approaches ‘close to,” so that the 
Jatter may shoot alongside of the former in such a manner that the purse-line held by the man in the stern of the 
dory may be easily transferred to the larger boat. As soon as this is done both of the dorymen jump aboard the 
seine-boat and assist in ‘‘ pursing np” the seine, : 
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of the boat next to the seine are two rows of men facing each other, and pulling; one row on the 
end of the first line that passes over the blocks in the purse-davit nearest them, the other on the 
other end of the purse-line pagsing over the other block of the davit. Each end of the purse-line 
passes around another block, which changes the direction of the line, and two rows of men on the 
side of the boat away from the seine stand back to back, pulling on the purse-line, its direction 
having been changed by the pulleys. 

As previously remarked, the seine before being pursed up is in the shape of a hollow cylinder. 
A strong tide may make it take the form of a hollow frustum with a slit in its side. Its longer area 
is at the bottom. In such a case the slit is wider at the bottom and grows narrower toward the top, 
until it vanishes at a point where the two ends of the purse-line bring the seine together at the 
purse-davit. Then the purse-weight comes into play. This is “reeved out” to the two end lines, 
and its weight brings the two ends of the seine together, closing up the slit and destroying the 
frustum shape of the seine. If this were not done the fish might escape at the side as well as at 
the bottom.* 

When the seine is pursed up it is in the form of a bag, the bottom of which does not hang 
freely, for it is bent upward, having been drawn up by the purse-line near the side of the boat; and 
during the operation of pursing up the boat is pulled nearly into the center of the circle made by 
the corks on the upper edge of the seine. Occasionally, when there is a current, the boat is brought 
up against the corks in the bunt of the seine. The object is now to get the fish, if they have any, 
into such close quarters that they may be taken on deck. To this end the larger part of the seine 
must be pulled into the seine-boat, and this operation, called “drying up,” now begins. The seine 
is taken up entirely if there be no fish, partly if the school has not escaped, and the net is so drawn 
up that the “‘bailing-piece” will inclose the fish at last. The position of this part of the seine being 
marked by the central cork already spoken of in the description of the seine, it is of course not 
difficult to bring it around the fish. The experienced fishermen can also quickly tell, either night 
or day, when the bunt of the seine is reached in the process of drying up, since the difference in 
the size of the twine of which the bailing-piece is made and that of the other parts of the net is 

_ readily detected. 

If any fish have been caught, especially if the school is large, the skipper and three or four 
men go in the dory to the vessel to help the cook, who is the only man on board, to bring her 
alongside of the seine-boat. If the school is very large the dory is rowed to the vessel as rapidly 


*It should be stated that the large purse-weight is at present seldom used. The tide is rarely so strong as to 
make it useful, and even then the process of ‘‘reeving” is likely to be so tedious as to make the loss of time more than bal- 
ance the gain through its use. According to Capt. Joseph Smith the majority of the mackerel seiners now use two 
purse-weights, each of 75 or 100 pounds weight, instead of the old-fashioned ‘‘Long Tom,” which usually weighed 150 
pounds. The two weights above mentioned, being so much lighter than those formerly employed, can be handled by 
one man, and rove on the purse-line very much quicker than if the heavier, or ‘double weight,” as it is called, was 
used, These small purse-weights are provided with one block, and each weight has a line attached of sufficient 
length to reach the bottom of the seine. The time occupied in reeving them on the purse-line rarely exceeds fifteen 
or twenty seconds. One of the purse-weights is most commonly uscd on the ‘boat end,” or the end of the seine last 
thrown out, for the reason that this part of the net has not usually time to sink down to its full extent before the 
pursing begins. A weight is more rare! ; used ou the end of the seine which is first thrown out, and, consequently, 
has had time to sink to its extreme depth; though sometimes, op account of the current, or for some other reason, it 
may be found necessary to put the purse- weight upon this end, as well as upon the shee, In using one large weight 
as formerly, it would be necessary, of course, to always put it on both ends of the purse-line of the seine, but in hav- 
ing two weights one can be attached and run down on either end of the purse-line as required. That sinks it and 
keeps the net deep, and if both ends ‘purse high” a weight should be put on each end. The ends of the purse-line, 
when the weights have been run down, in the manner above stated, will stand out from each other, something in the 
form of the letter A, both parts coming nearly together at the purse-davit and being separated several fathoms at the 
lower part of the net, as the first purse-rings are attached about 15 fathoms from the ends of the seine, 
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as possible, and the second dory is rowed back to the seine for the purpose of holding up the bunt, 
since a school of 500 barrels may sink both seine and seine-boat if left without assistance. This, 
however, rarely occurs, and it generally happens that the school either is small enough to be dipped 
into the dory and to be taken to the vessel, or that the seine-boat without any assistance is capable 
of managing them until the vessel is brought alongside. 

While the fish are being caught the cook has charge of the vessel; if it happens to be about 
meal time he attends to the cooking as best he can, but whether the cakes burn or not the vessel 
must be cared for, and he generally divides his time between the forecastle and the wheel. If he 
is preparing dinner and is able to, he continues his cooking, taking charge of the vessel at the 
same time. 

The vessel usually “lays to,” with the jib to windward, not far from the seine-boat; and perhaps, 
as the cook sits at the wheel, he has a basin of potatoes before him, which he peels while he is 
eagerly watching every movement of the seine-boat, trying to ascertain whether his mates are suc- 
cessful, and, if so, to what degree. 

When the dory has been rowed aboard, the men at once take measures to bring the vessel 
alongside of the seine-boat. The evolution of shooting alongside of a seine-boat (described else- 
where) calls into play all the skill of the steersman. The vessel must approach so near that a 
rope may be thrown to the men in the seine-boat, and in such a manner that she will move slowly 
enough not to tear the seine as it is pulled along, before the schooner is “‘bowsed to the wind- 
ward” and her motion ceases. 

The cork-line is then taken over the side of the vessel and made fast by “stoppers” along the 
rail. This having been done the process of drying up is resumed, and the fish are gathered together 
in a compact body so that they can be dipped out upon the deck. When the fish are to be taken 
on deck the men are distributed as follows: Three or four are employed in hoisting the fish by means 
of a large dip-net attached to the main and fore staysail halyards; the captain directs the move- 
ments of the net, holding its long handle, and shouting “ Hoist!” when it is about half full of fish 
two men standing by the rail empty the dip-net on the deck. 

‘When all the fish have been bailed out the seine is overhauled and salted. In the mean time 
most of the crew are making preparations to dress the fish. If the school is large, the crew, cook 
and all, unless it is just at meal time, begin the work as soon as the fish are ready; if the catch 
of fish is small, and there is a prospect of getting another set that day, a part of the crew take 
the seine out of the seine-boat to mend it, if necessary, and lay it back in an orderly form so that 
it may’ be thrown out without difficulty. 

The operation of setting a seine around the school and pursing it up usually occupies from ten 
to twelve minutes, though it is claimed by some expert fishermen that they have done it in seven 
minutes. Under unfavorable circumstances it may be nearly an hour from the time the first end 
is thrown out until the “pursings” are on the boat. This delay is usually caused by a stron g tide, 
such as is generally found on George’s. The catch of a purse-seine may vary from one barrel to 
five or six hundred barrels. The seine may be set eight or ten times in the course of a day without 
getting any considerable quantity, or perhaps no fish, the mackerel escaping by diving under the 
“lead-line”; and then a more fortunate set will secure more fish than can by any possibility be 
taken care of by the crew of the vessel. Under such circumstances it is customary to set a flag 
from the main-topmast head or main peak. This is to indicate to vessels which may be in sight 
that more fish have been caught than can be taken care of, and that the skipper is willing to dispose 
of some of them. This is called “giving the seine away.” Sometimes the fish are given away to 
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be dressed on shares, aud at other times they are given away without expectation of return.* An 
ordinary crew can dress and salt at one time about 100 barrels of small mackerel or 200 barrels of 
large ones.t e 

Very large quantities of fish can be taken care of in a short time. Vessels have been known 
to leave New York on one day and return the next day with 200 to 300 barrels of fresh mackerel, 
while some Gloucester vessels in the course of a week have caught and salted 500 or 600 barrels, 
landing two or three cargoes during that time. 

It sometimes happens that, when a large school of mackerel has been taken in a seine, 
the fish press down so hard on the bottom of the net that the fishermen find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to gather in on the twine sufficiently to “dry the fish up” enough to bring them to the 
surface. It has been found, however, that by throwing coal ashes into the water alongside of the 
seine the fish are caused to rise to the surface, being frightened by the whitish appearance which 
the ashes give to the sea. When the mackerel rise the twine can be readily drawn in. The same 
result is secured in another way by the menhaden fishermen when they have a large school of men- 
haden in their seine alongside of the steamer. If the fish hang heavy on the twine, one or two 
quick turns are given with the propeller and the frightened menhaden rise quickly to the surface. 
This method is called ‘‘ whirling ’em up.” . 

METHODS OF SEINING BY NIGHT.—The practice of fishing for mackerel—purse-seining in the 
night-time—which ‘has recently come into quite general use, was first attempted, so far as we can 
learn, prior to 1874. Captain Merchant says that night seining for pogies was in practice as early 
as 1864, but that up to 1874 no mackerel of any amount had been taken in this way. In 1874, and 
up to 1877, a large quantity was taken. Since the latter date night seining has been the general 
custom in the latter part of the summerand fall. The honor of introducing this method of fishing 
is assigned to a number of the more enterprising captains of the mackerel schooners, and, in con- 
sequence, it is difficult to say here who should receive the credit for the innovation. As is well 
known to all who are familiar with the sea, the water, on dark nights, frequently exhibits a remark- 
ably brilliant phosphorescent display. At such times objects moving in the sea can be distinctly 
traced by the illumination which they leave behind, and schools of fish rising near the surface can 
be readily seen. Indeed, on some occasions so remarkable is the phosphorescence thrown out from 
a large school of fish that it frequently seems to light up the surrounding darkness. From this 
reason, and the fact that the fishermen, by long experience and close observation, can accurately 


*The schooner Oliver Cromwell, while on a mackerel cruise recently, had a curious incident befall her. Her 
seine being out, « school of mackerel suddenly turned, and, making for the seine, took it down. A vessel in the 
neighborhood immediately answered a call for assistance, and swept her seine under that of the Oliver Cromwell. 
Twenty-three hundred dollars’ worth of mackerel were secured, the two vessels dividing the catch, the fish selling on 
an average at nine cents each. The bunt of the seine belonging to the Oliver Cromwell was badly rent by the sudden 
rush of the fish or more would have been secured. This is the second time the seine of the Oliver Cromwell has 
experienced similar treatment, losing all the fish at the first on account of the scine giving way and there being no 
help near. (New Bedford Mercury, 1875 (?).) 

Captain Merchant writes us that “in ‘giving the seine away to another seiner,’ we never expect to get any re- 
turn of fish, as it is supposed the receivers will do the same by us as we have done by them whenever they may have 
the chance. Weare therefore satisfied if proper care is taken of the seine. We expect those vessels to return a part 
of the mackerel who are hook and line fishing and have no seine to catch them with.” 

+A much larger quantity conld be taken care of were it not for the fact that mackerel, after being kept a certain 
length of time, grow ‘‘soft,” and rapidly become unfit for food. This change takes place much sooner when the weather 
is warm than at other times. The fishermen, however, are generally able to tell pretty accurately how many fish can 
be dressed and salted before they spoil. When good catches are made for several days in succession the fishermen get 
no sleep, being constantly employed night and day in taking and curing the fish. The above remarks apply more 
particularly to the methods in nse prior to the general adoption of the mackerel pocket. At present all mackerel 
vessels are supplied with a “ pocket,” and since the fish can be kept alive in this for a considerable length of time, it 
follows, of course, that a part of the catch is seldom given away. 
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determine the kind of fish which he may see sporting at night, he is thus often enabled to learn 
the whereabouts of certain species, such, for instance, as the mackerel and their abundance, even 
when they do not come to the surface during the day. The mackerel is a remarkably capricious 
fish, and perhaps for many days in succession its presence cannot be detected in its favorite haunts 
while daylight lasts, and the fishermen therefore seeks for it in vain, but as soon as the sun sets 
and darkness appears over the sea the schools rise to the surface and the fish continue to disport 
themselves in this manner until near daylight, when they again sink out of sight. 

For many years after the introduction of purse-seines it was considered impracticable by the 
fishermen to catch mackerel in the night, but at last some of the more adventurous skippers, hav- 
ing a favorable opportunity for night fishing, and deeming it possible to catch the mackerel, made 
an attempt and met with even better success than they dared to anticipate. Thereafter they fol- 
lowed up this method of fishing whenever a good chance occurred, but as it usually resulted greatly 
to their personal success, as well as increased their reputation among their fellow fishermen, on 
account of the additional amount of fish caught, they were by no means anxious to tell that part 
of their catch was made in the night, since, if they did so, all the other mackerel fishermen would 
at once come directly into competition with them. As a matter of course, however, the fact of 
mackerel being seined at night could not long be kept a secret, and the result was that one after 
another began to adopt this practice until in the fall of 1881 it reached its climax, nearly every 
vessel in the fleet engaging to a greater or less extent in night fishing.* ° 

Previous to this time the public at large were not, it seems, aware that such large quantities 
of mackerel were taken in the night, though it was on record that night fishing had been previously 
attempted, and with good results.t 

The method of seining wackerel in the night is as follows: The vessel being on the fishing- 
ground, if the night is favorable, she is allowed to sail slowly ahead while a man goes aloft to the 
foremast-head and keeps a lookout for the fish. If the signs are peculiarly favorable, perhaps two 
or more men may be aloft for this purpose. These lookeuts are the men who have the watch on 
deck, and, not infrequently, the skipper may be one of them, his ambition to succeed often impell- 
ing him to remain up during the entire night, constantly keeping on the alert for fish and watching 
the movements of surrounding vessels. The remainder of the crew—those having a watch below— 
are thoroughly prepared and dressed in their oil-clothes ready to jump into the seine-boat at a 
moment’s warning. If the fish are not seen in the first of the night, the men off duty lie down on 
the cabin or forecastle floors or stretch themselves on the lockers, and endeavor in this way to get 
what sleep they can, unless, indeed, they may be busy on deck in caring for the fish taken the 


* Mr. A. Howard Clark, writing under date of October 28, 1881, says: ‘“‘ During the past few weeks the mackerel 
fleet have taken some good hauls during the night, as the fish have been difficult to catch by daylight but have rarely 
failed to show themselves on dark nights. When the moon shines it is impossible to see them, but when the night is 
dark or starlight they can be plainly seen from the mast-head, and sometimes from the vessel’s deck. Heretofore, in 
night fishing, the methods have been the same as by day, but recently, owing to the difficulty of seeing the fish from 
the deck or the boat the lookout at the foremast-head has given directions to the men while setting the seine. In 
this method the seine-boat is towed astern of the vessel, and when ready to ‘give ’em twine’ the dory is allowed to 
drift astern with one end of the seine while it is boing thrown out from the seine-boat. When ready to go around the 
school the order is given from the mast-head to ‘ go ahead;’ the scine-boat is cast loose from the vessel and the seine 
brought together in the usual manner. Still another improvement in the methods is likely soon to be adopted in this 
night seining, and that is in the use of large lanterns to show their position to the men while setting for them. The 
schooner Northern Eagle tried this new method last Tuesday night and found it to work splendidly. It was probably 
the first attempt to use lanterns for such a purpose. Two schools of mackerel were secured, one at 10 o’clock and the 
other at midnight, both together yielding 160 barrels. The lantern was the ordinary large signal light used by fishing 
vessels.” 

+ We hear of one vessel with a catch of 100 barrels in one week, and of several with catches ranging from 30 to 


60 barrels. Another vessel made a good haul in a seine, one moonlight night recently, a new feature in this fishery. 
(Cape Ann Advertiser, October 19, 1877.) 
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night or day previous. When a school of fish is seen by the lookout, he at once shouts “TI see a 
school!” If it is the skipper who first descries them, he gives directions to the man at the wheel 
how to steer in order to approach them. If not, the man who first reports the school is asked in 
which direction it bears from the vessel. He also directs how the course shall be laid in order to 
approach close to the body of fish. In the mean time the men below, having been hurriedly 
awakened, rush on deck and quickly take their places in the seine-boat and dory which are towed 
alongside or astern. If the mackerel “show up” well and can be plainly seen by the men in the 
boat, the latter is cast off as soon as the vessel approaches close to the school, and the seine is set 
and pursed up in the same manner as has before been described; though it frequently happens 
that, owing to the darkness of the night, it is quite difficult to bring the ends of the net together 
with such a degree of certainty and success as it is generally done in the day-time. Of late, 
however, the custom of carrying a light in the dory has been adopted in order that the skipper, 
who steers the boat, may determine the position of the end of the seine first put out and there- 
fore be enabled to make a circle with a great deal more accuracy than he otherwise could. It 
often happens that fish can only be seen by the man at the mast-head, and in such cases the vessel 
is usually hove to near the mackerel, and the lookout directs the men in the boat how to row in 
order to surround the school. Another method, we are told, has been occasionally adopted when 
the chance for its success is promising. If the wind is sufficiently moderate the lookout at the 
foremast-head may direct the course of the vessel in such a manner that nearly a complete circle 
may be made round the school of fish. In this case the seine-boat remains fastened to the stern 
and is towed along by the vessel while the men in her throw out the seine in obedience to the 
order given by the man.at the mast-head. At the proper time she is cast off and proceeds to close 
up the circle by bringing together the ends of the seine. The dory is cast off and allowed to 
remain at the end of the seine as usual until the other end is brought around to her. An evolu- 
tion of this kind, of course, requires the most skillful seamanship for its success, and also remarka- 
ble qualities of adaptability in the vessel. : 

Night fishing, says Capt. Joseph Smith, can only be carried on in reasonably moderate weather. 
The boat is usually towed alongside of the vessel, the painter being fastened to the outrigger. When 
a school is seen, the men jump into the boat, each taking his station, and at the proper time the 
boat is cast off and proceeds to set the seine if the fish “show up” in a promising manner. Some- 
times, however, the school of mackerel may sink suddenly after the boat leaves the vessel’s side, 
and, in consequence, the fishermen are not able to set their seine. As a rule the man on the look- 
out aloft reports the school of fish and indicates the direction in which it is and tells about how far 
itis distant. After the boat leaves the vessel’s side, however, the captain, or seine-master, who 
steers, takes charge of her, and when the boat approaches near the fish, which may be seen by the 
phosphorescence in the water, he gives the order to put out the seine as his judgment may direct. 
On special occasions this method may be somewhat varied, but the usual practice of setting a seine 
in the night is the one described above. Sometimes a portion of the net is set from the boat while 
towing astern of the vessel; or, again, even while the boat is towing alongside. In the latter case 
the towing rope is fastened to the boat some distance aft from the stem, so that she will keep from 
the schooner’s side some 10 or 15 feet. The oarsmen have out their oars ready to pull whenever 
the man aloft gives the order for them to cast off. These methods of setting the seine, however, 
are only adopted when the fish do not show plainly, so that they can be seen by the men on the 
vessel’s deck, or in the boat; it therefore becomes necessary for the man on the masthead to give 
the requisite orders for throwing out the seine as well as to direct the wheelsman how to steerthe 
vessel until the boat leaves the side. 
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Captain Smith has never known a vessel to make a complete circle around a school of mack- 
erel while towing the seine-boat from which the net was being thrown out, but thinks it probable 
that it may have been done. 

A lantern is carried both in the seine-boat and dory, the one in the former always being kept 
darkened or out of sight until the seine is set, since a light would so blind the men in the boat 
that it would be difficult for them to perform successfully the work of setting the net. 

When a school of mackerel has been taken in the seine and the net is pursed up, a signal is 
made by the crew of the seine-boat, who have a lantern, so as to attract the attention of the men 
on board of the vessel, who immediately bring the latter near the seine-boat. The skipper and 
three or four of the crew then go on board the vessel in the dory and bring the schooner along- 
side the seine-boat, performing this evolution in the same manner as it is done in the day-time. 
The lantern, which is always carried in the seine-boat, enables the skipper to find her without any 
trouble. Much vexatious delay and difficulty, however, sometimes occurs in consequence of the 
light carried by the seine-boat’s crew being extinguished. In such case it is not only hard, but 
sometimes impossible for the men on the vessel to find the seine-boat, since on a dark, windy night 
she cannot be seen more than a few rods distant. 

It is claimed that the practice of using a large lantern to attract the fish nearer to the surface 
of the water than they usually come, so that they can be more plainly seen, has met with decided 
success, and it is believed that there is reason for anticipating considerable improvements in this 
respect hereafter. In alluding to this matter a writer in the Cape Ann Advertiser, November 4, 
1881, says: 

“Tt would not greatly surprise us if the mackerel fleet, next year, were supplied with powerful 
calcium lights, to be carried at the masthead, and that the fishery will be extensively prosecuted in 
the night-time. Surely the signs of progression are manifested in almost every branch of the fish- 
eries, and brains are rapidly coming to the front and making themselves manifest. A year ago who 
would have dreamed of catching mackerel in the night-time? Now it is fast becoming a reality.” 

As may be readily inferred, this practice of night fishing is one which calls for great endur- 
ance and hardihood on the part of the fishermen who engage in it. It frequently happens, when 
good catches are made for days and nights in succession, that the men get no rest whatever until 
they are thoroughly worn out by their constant labors and vigils and are scarcely able to refrain 
from falling asleep even when engaged at their work. Nor is the work on the fishing ground all 
they have to do. When a fare is obtained, all sail is made upon the vessel and she is driven as 
swiftly as possible for the home port, where the fish are landed, new supplies taken on board, and 
again the men go to sea without, in the mean time, having an opportunity of visiting their homes 
or of securing the rest they so much stand in need of. So sharp is the competition in this fishery, 
and so eager are the fishermen to ‘“ make hay while the sun shines,” that is, to improve every op- 
portunity during the short season while the mackerel can be taken, that the only limit to their 
labors is when nature is no longer able to sustain the extraordinary drafts that are made upon it. 
The following notes written by Capt. 8. J. Martin will serve to give an idea of the continued labor 
and consequent fatigue which the fishermen endure: 

“Our mackerel fishermen have ‘drove business’ this season. I know a number of cases where 
vessels have arrived in the morning with 300 barrels of mackerel, have landed the fish and gone 
out again the same night. The schooner Fleetwing caught 210 barrels of mackerel; came into 
Gloucester with them all on deck; hired twenty men who had the fish all dressed and salted at 
tw@go'clock the following morning. The vessel’s crew went home to sleep; went out again the same 
morning at eight o’clock. 
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“Schooner William M. Gaffney came in here with 450 barrels of mackerel, of which 150 barrels 
were fresh on deck. The men had not been to sleep for two days and nights, and were nodding 
while putting the mackerel in the barrels. They got the mackerel all salted at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Captain Smith then told the men to go home and rest till morning, but to be down the 
first thing after breakfast, as he wanted to get the mackerel out and go to sea in the evening. 
This they did.” 

The success of the night fishing was quite marked in the fall of 1881, as has been indicated 
above, and as the following newspaper paragraphs will show: 

“Several of the mackerel fleet have made night hauls recently, some of them securing as 
high as 200 to 300 barrels at one setting of the seine. The operations are conducted by a lookout 
stationed at the foremast-head of the vessel, who gives the orders to the boat’s crew in charge of 
the seine, as in the night-time the motions of a school of mackerel cannot be seen from the boat in 
pursuit of the fish, nor from the deck of the schooner.” 

‘‘Schooner Henry Friend took 140 wash-barrels of mackerel at one haul Sunday night Octo- 
ber 16.” 

“Schooner Phantom went out Sunday morning, and about 11 o’clock p.m. discovered a school 
of mackerel on Middle Bank, and getting her seine out secured ninety wash-barrels. The night was 
very dark, and lanterns were found necessary to conduct the seining operations and find the way 
back to the vessel.” 

In regard to the night fishing for mackerel in the fall of 1881, Captain Martin writes as follows: 

“Seven-eighths of the mackerel taken since the 10th of September have been caught in the night. 
Catching mackerel in the night is done with great difficulty. Sometimes the vessel goes away from 
the boat. There were two such cases this fall. Schooner Everett Pierce’s boat went out and set 
around a school of mackerel, and the seine was full of fish. At this time a squall of wind came and 
blew the lantern out, and the two men on board of the vessel lost sight of the boat. The men were 
in the boat from 11 o’clock at night until 5 o’clock the next morning. They were obliged to cut 
holes in the seine in order to let the mackerel go out so as to save the net, for if the mackerel died 
the seine would have been lost. The crew of the Minnehaha, of Swampscott, had a similiar expe- 
rience the same night. The darker the night the better it is for seining, since the water will ‘fire’ 
more. When watching for mackerel one man is on the mast-head. He can see a school from the 
mast-head when he could not see it from the deck of the vessel. Sometimes the fish may be seen 
from the deck, but when the men get in the seine-boat they are not able to see them. A man on 
the mast-head can see them all the time. He gives orders to the men in the boat which way it is 
best for them to go. Captain Martin, of the schooner Northern Eagle, saw a school of mackerel 
one night. ‘They could not see them plainly, so the lantern was held up, when the mackerel could 
be seen from the boat. They then set th eir seine and got 150 barrels of mackerel. When the fish 
saw the light they came nearer the surface. Sometimes when the mackerel are close to the surface 
it is not necessary to have a man on the mast-head since they may be seen from the deck and seine- 
boat. It is not very often that the mackerel come to the surface during the fall of the year. Some- 
times on a calm night in summer you can hear them rushing, but not often. Catching mackerel in 
the night is hard work. Say, for instance, you get 200 barrels a night, and perhaps it is the latter 
part of the night, it will take all day to dress and salt them, head them up, and get them below. 
Thus if another dark night follows, all of the men are on the lookout for another school. After 
looking for, perhaps, two hours, some one (most likely the man on the mast-head) gives the alarm, 
telling those on deck where the fish are. The vessel is then kept in the direction of the school, and 
as soon as they can be seen from the deck the men jump into the boat, shoving off from the vessel, 
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while the captain stands up with the steering-oar in his hand, looking for the school. Soon he 
espies the fish, or the man on the mast-head sees them, and tells the men in the boat which way 
to go. When the captain sees them he sings out: ‘I see them, boys! Pull away! Pull hard, the 
mackerel are going fast.’ When the boat isin the right position the captain shouts, ‘Give ’em 
twine,’ and away goes the seine, three men heaving it out as fast as they can. When they are 
nearly around the school they sing out: ‘Give them twine.’ Sometimes they make a good circle so 
that the seine-boat and dory will meet, but it is difficult to do this in the night. When the seine 
comes together they haul in on the purse-line, and when the net is pursed up and they see the 
mackerel, signs are made for the vessel, which comes alongside. The lines are hove from the boat 
and the mackerel are ‘bailed in’ on deck and dressed.” 

SETTING A SEINE AROUND A VESSEL.—The following description of the manner of setting the 
seine round the vessel is quoted from the Cape Ann Bulletin: 

“Tt is a well known fact that at times, for days and sometimes weeks, no mackerel are to be 
seen ‘schooling’ at the surface of the water, although that they are present on the fishing ground 
can be easily proven by heaving a vessel to and ‘throwing bait’ for a short time, when the fish 
will rise from the depths and remain alongside of the vessel as long as the operation of feeding is 
continued. Again, when making their passage, in coming North or in returning to their winter 
haunts, the fish are sometimes very difficult to catch, even though swimming near the surface of 
the sea, for the reason that they generally travel at a rapid rate; but by scattering bait across 
their line of travel and heaving the vessel to they can be stopped, though sometimes but for a few 
moments. At such times seiners take care to keep the seine-boat in readiness on the port side of 
the vessel (the leeward side when hove to), hauled up snug to the vessel, that no delay may be 
had if mackerel rise in sufficient quantities to warrant the setting of the seine. It requires but a 
word from the master, if they do rise, when away go the men into the boat, followed by the skipper 
a spare hand or the cook taking the place at the bait-box, and continuing to throw the ‘food for 
the fishes” The boat is in the meanwhile dropped around on the starboard quarter, and when 
about 20 fathoms off overboard goes the end of the seine, with buoy attached, which is picked up 
and held by two men in the seine-dory, and the boat is pulled to leeward, at right angles with the 
vessel, as fast as the seine can be got out, as much depends on getting to leeward as far as possible, 
as the vessel is constantly changing her position, driven by wind and wave. When the middle of 
the seine is reached (usually marked by a donble canvas-covered cork), the boat is turned short 
around and all possible speed made up to and across the vessel’s bow, and, with another sharp 
turn, straight to the dory. As soon as the operation of ‘pursing,’ or drawing the bottom of the 
seine together, is commenced, the man in charge of the vessel quickly scatters several buckets of 
bait into the water, in order to keep the unsuspecting victims of man’s wants busy; then springs 
to the fore sheet and hauls it in; up goes the jib; the wheel, which has been hard down, is righted ; 
the vessel pays off, and, gathering headway, is soon speeding over the cork-ropes out of the center 
of the seine, the ropes and seine sinking and going beneath the vessel at right angles to the keel, 
leaving the mackerel behind. If the operation of getting headway on the vessel is not skillfully 
done, and she be allowed to drift broadside to the ropes, there is danger of catching the seine, and 
then good-by to the fish, for that time at least, with a prospect of mending to be done to repair 
damages. When once outside of the seine the man in charge of the vessel has only to keep clear 
of the boat and sail at his own sweet will and pleasure until the fish are ‘dried up’ (all the slack 
twine being in the boat and the fish in close quarters in the bunt), which fact is learned by observ- 
ing an oar upheld by some one on board of the boat. Perhaps at the last moment, before the com- 
plete closing of the seine, the fish have escaped; with sore hands and tired body, we, remembering 
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the old adage, prepare to ‘try, try, again, or mayhaps, as I have seen the case, from one barrel to 
over two hundred of the shining beauties are secured, and are soon tumbling over the rail from 
the big dip net, and the hearts of the fisher lads are made glad, even though the prospect of an 
all night and day job at dressing and salting be in prospect.” 

THE MACKEREL POCKET OR SPILLER.—In 1877 the schooner Alice, of Swan’s Island, had a 
bag-net made of haddock ganging-line, into which the fish were transferred when there were too 
many to be cared for at once. This vessel began the season in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, but 
caught only 200 barrels of mackerel there, and later fished on the coast of Maine, where, up to 
October, she had caught 1,400 barrels. 

A development of this idea is the mackerel pocket or spiller, patented in April, 1880, by H. E. 
Willard, of Portland, Me., an article long needed in the mackerel seine fishery, and which has 
received from the fishermen the name of “ mackerel pocket” or “spiller.” It was first used by the 
patentee in 1878; and Capt. George Merchant, jr., of Gloucester, Mass., invented and put into 
practical operation an improved spiller in 1880, though it was not until the succeeding summer 
that the advantages of its use was known to the majority of the mackerel fishermen, who have 
hastened to adopt it, and now all of the mackerel vessels sailing from this port are provided with 
one of the pockets. 

The apparatus is a large net-bag, 36 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 30 feet deep. It is made of 
stout, coarse twine, and is attached to the side of the vessel, where it is kept in position, when in 
use, by wooden poles or “ outriggers,” which extend out a distance of 15 feet from the schooner’s 
rail. 

When distended in this manner, a spiller will hold over 200 barrels of mackerel, which can 
thus be kept alive, as in the well of a smack, until the crew, who have captured them in the great 
purse-seines, have time to cure their catch. As is well known, it frequently happens that several 
hundred barrels of mackerel are taken at a single haul. Heretofore, when such a large quantity 
of fish were caught, but a comparatively small portion of them could be cured by the crew of the 
vessel to which the seine belonged. The result was, that when a large catch was made a consid- 
erable percentage of the fish were generally “given away” to some other vessel, since if only a - 
part of them were removed from the seine to the vessel’s deck, the remainder being left in the net 
until the first lot were cured, the chances were nine to one that the fine twine of which the purse- 
seines are made would be bitten in many places by the swarming dogfish (Squalus americanus), 
that bete noir of the mackerel fisher. In addition to the injury to the net, the inclosed body of 
fish were thus allowed to escape, and went streaming out through the numerous holes made by the 
keen teeth of these voracious bloodhounds of the sea, which, in their fierce and ravenous pursuit 
of the imprisoned mackerel, usually succeeded in robbing the fisherman of a large portion of the 
fruits of his labors.* 

The “spiller” is made only of coarse twine, and though not entirely exempt from the ravages 
of the dogfish and sharks, is rarely injured by them; and now when a large school of mackerel are 
caught in a seine the fish are turned into the bag, from which they are “bailed. out” on to the 
schooner’s deck only as fast as they can be dressed, and in this way it frequently happens that a 
full fare may be secured in a single set of the net. 


* Capt. S. J. Martin writes, that in the summer of 1881 the crew of one of the mackerel schooners endeavored 
to save their seine from the depredations of the dogfish by hauling the staysail underneath it, thinking that if they 
could thus prevent the dogfish from seeing the mackerel inclosed in the net the latter would not be harmed, But 
this did not succeed fully, since the gail was badly bitten and much injured by the dogfish, making this experiment 
a rather costly one, 
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The introduction of this simple net-bag undoubtedly saves to our fishing fleet many thou- 
sands of barrels of mackerel each season. 

The “spiller” invented by Mr. Willard is simply a sheet of netting 540 meshes square, bound 
around with rope; it is made of five sheets of twine, each 108 meshes deep and 540 meshes 
long. These sheets are laced together. This net, when in use, is suspended from its four corners 
to the side of the vessel and the outriggers, mentioned above, and hangs something like a hammock. 
From its shallowness, however, it was not so well adapted to the purpose for which it was designed 
as was the deeper bag-shaped net subsequently devised by Captain Merchant, and which has been 
described above.* : ; 

The mackerel pocket is hung to 14-inch rope, and on the portion of this which comes next to 
the vessel are strung egg-shaped wooden floats. ‘These are only for the purpose of securing the 
edge of the net-bag firmly to the rail of the vessel. The border of the pocket being drawn over 
the rail, a board is laid on top of it and held in position by wooden pins passing through both 
board and rail, the net being thus fastened between the two. 

To the outer edge of the mackerel pocket, either Williard’s or Merchant’s, is attached a rope 
bridle, the ends of which are fastened at a distance of about 9 feet from each outrigger; a thimble 
is seized into the upper part of this bridle, and when the mackerel have been turned into the 
pocket the fore and after staysail halyards are bent into this thimble, and the outer edge of the 
pocket is supported thereby so as to take as much strain as possible off the outriggers, which are 
only 4 inches in diameter. The outer and upper corners of the “spiller” are supported by ropes 
which run through single blocks attached to the farther ends of the outriggers. By means of 
these ropes the outside edge of the pocket may be raised or lowered. When a school of mackerel 
has been caught in the seine the pocket is slacked down to the surface of the water, and its outer 
edge having been fastened to the cork rope of the seine, the fishermen gather in on the twine of 
the latter, and, by dextrous management, turn the whole body of fish into the bag provided for 
their reception, and where they can be kept alive, as previously mentioned, until such time as they 
can be properly cared for. The mackerel having been transferred to the pocket, its outer edge is 
usually raised slightly above the water. ‘When the vessel is rolling and there are many fish in the 
pocket there is often considerable strain brought to bear on the outriggers, which, however, being 
supported by guys or tackles to the standing rigging, rarely break. It may be assumed, perhaps, 
that the enormous catches of some of the mackerel schooners in the summer of 1881 and succeeding 
years are due very largely to the use of this implement. Never within the previous history of the 
fishing business of New England have so many fish been caught or so inuch money made by a 
single vessel in the mackerel season as was the case in the season of 1881. The schooner Alice, of 
Swan’s Island, Maine, is reported by the secretary of the Boston Fish Bureau to have taken 4,900 
barrels of mackerel, the value of which exceeded $28,000, The schooner Edward E. Webster, of 
Gloucester, caught 4,500 barrels of mackerel, stocking more than $26,000. A long list of other 

-large catches might be added in proof of the efficacy of the mackerel pocket, but for obvious rea- 
sons they cre omitted here. 


5. THE CARE OF THE FISH. 


The manner of caring for the fish is very similar to that upon the mackerel schooners fishing 
in the old way with jigs (described below), excepting that a larger quantity is likely to be taken at 
once, necessitating much more haste in salting or dressing them. When haste is necessary, the 
process of “plowing” is usually deferred until after the fish have been salted. 


* The ‘mackerel pockets” constructed by Capt. George Merchant are 36 feet long, 30 feet deep, from 15 to 18 feet 
wide across the mouth; 2-inch mesh, and knit of 12-21 half-patent twine, ° : 
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The common method of dressing on a seining schooner is as follows: The men engaged in 
dressing are divided into gangs generally of three men each. Each gang has two wooden trays 
about 3-feet square and 6 or 8 inches deep; these are placed on the tops of barrels; one is called 
a ‘gib-tub, the other a ‘splitting-tub.’ * 

Except on the seiners, the mackerel, when caught, are put into the barrels, and the splitting 
is done upon a board laid across the top of the barrel, rather than in a splitting-tub. One man of 
each gang splits, the other two gib, or eviscerate, the fish. The tub of the man who splits, of 
course, contains the fish to be split. With a scoop-net the splitter, or one of the “ gibbers,” from 
time to time, fills the splitting-tub from the pile of mackerel lying upon the deck. On the side of 
the splitting-tray next to the “gibbers” is a board about 6 to 10 inches wide, called a ‘‘splitting- 
board,” on which the splitter places the fish as he cuts them open. He takes them in his left hand 
(on which he has a mitten) round the center of the body, head from him, and with the splitting- 
knife splits them down the center of the back. As fast as he splits the fish he tosses them into 
the tray of the “gibbers.” The “ gibbers” protect their hands with gloves or mittens. As fast as 
the “ gibbers” remove the viscera, with a peculiar double motion of the thumb and fingers of the 
right hand, they throw the fish into barrels, which are partially filled with water; these are called 
‘‘wash-barrels.” If the men have time they “ plow” the fish before salting them, making a gash 
in the sides of the fish nearly to the skin with the peculiar knife, ‘“‘the plow,” provided for the 
purpose. 

Before the fish are salted the dirty water is poured out and clean water is added. About one 
barrel of salt is used for every four barrels of mackerel. This is the first salting. When the fish 
have been salted they are placed in unheaded barrels until the weather is unfit for fishing, or the 
deck is filled with them, when they are carefully headed up and stowed away below. 

The speed with which a large deck-load of mackerel can be disposed of by the crew is some- 
thing marvelous. A good splitter will handle from forty-five to sixty mackerel a minute. In one 
well-authenticated case a man split sixty-seven mackerel a minute for three consecutive minutes. t 
A good “ gibber” can handle a barrel of large mackerel in from five to seven minutes. A smart 
crew of fourteen men can dispose of a deck-load of large mackerel in from fifteen to eighteen 
hours, salting them away properly in the barrels. The smaller the mackerel the longer it takes to 
dress a barrel of them, the time required to handle a small or a large mackerel being precisely 
the same. 

When the fish are to be iced and carried fresh to market they can be disposed of much more 
rapidly, it being simply necessary to stow them away in the hold without splitting. They are 
usually washed before being placed in ice, and occasionally gibbed without splitting, the viscera 
being drawn through the gill openings.t The most rapid way of caring for the fish is to place 
them in barrels of ice-water. This is done for the most part in the spring or fall. 


* Also called, especially in Gloucester, ‘‘gib-keelers” and “ splitting-keelers.” 

+ An expert can split mackerel nearly as fast in the darkest night as at any other time. The sense of touch 
becomes so acute from long practice that the fisherman can tell (without seeing it) when he grasps a mackerel 
whether its head is in the right direction er not, and also which side should be laid to the board in order to bring the 
fish’s back in proper position for the knife. The splitter holds the knife with his fingers, letting the thumb slide down 
along the upper side of the fish, thus guiding unerringly the keen and swiftly moving blade. Whether the fish be 
large or small it is almost invariably split with the utmost precision, the edge of the knife glancing along on the left 
side of the vertebra, and scarcely a hair’s breadth from it, while the point goes just deep enough and no farther. 
But one must witness the operation of splitting mackerel in order to fully appreciate the skillfulness of the per- 
formance. i 

{Fresh mackerel are never gibbed for the New York market in spring, but a law of Massachusetts compels the 
fishermen to eviscerate all mackerel taken to Boston. In the first named port the cargoes of fresh fish are sold by 
commission merchants, while in Boston the captain sells directly to the dealers, 
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6. RUNNING FOR THE MARKET. 


Those mackerel schooners engaged in market fishing find it desirable to make their passages 
with the utmost speed, but rapid passages in summer are, of course, much less dangerous than 
those made in winter by the haddock and halibut vessels. Great expedition is used by all mackerel 
vessels, since the season is short, and they feel obliged to take advantage of every opportunity. 
In the case of salted fish, however, there is no such anxiety to sell, and the chief desire of the 
skipper is to land his fish and to return to the fishing ground with no unnecessary loss of time. 

It often happens that mackerel-catchers who are not engaged in the fresh-fish trade take a big 
haul, 200 barrels or so, when they have but few barrels to put them in and scarcely any salt. In 
such cases it is of the highest importance to reach home if possible, or at least some large fishing 
port where barrels and salt can be obtained, and all the sail that can be spread or that the vessel 
will carry is set. 

7. LANDING THE CARGOES. 


The mackerel are hoisted out on the wharf by a horse, the duty of the crew being to hook on 
the barrels and to roll them -to the proper places on the wharf, after they are landed, where the 
barrels are generally stowed on their heads, ready to be opened. In seasons of abundance, and . 
when the men have become exceedingly fatigued from their labors in catching and dressing a fare 
of mackerel, it is often the case-that the skipper will hire a number of longshoremen to take the 
fish out of the vessel. At such times, too, the shoresmen are employed to plow the fish, and also to 
assist in packing them, since the fishermen find it more profitable to hire men to do this than to 
remain ashore and do it themselves. For in the mean time they may be fortunate enough to catch 
a fare of two or three hundred barrels of mackerel. 

In the days of hook-and-line fishing, the landing and packing of mackerel was carried on much 
more leisurely than at present. At first it was customary for the men composing a crew to hoist 
the mackerel out on the wharf by tackles; but within the last fifteen or twenty years it has 
been found more profitable to employ a horse for this purpose, since the work of discharging can 
be carried on much more rapidly than before and with less tax upon the strength of the men. The 
several processes of unheading the barrels, culling, weighing, and packing the mackerel are fully 
described in another chapter, and need not be repeated here. 


8. FINANCIAL PROFITS OF SEINING. 


The following tables, copied from the annual reports of the Boston Fish Bureau, show the large 
catches and “stocks” by the mackerel fleet in New England waters for the seasons of 1880 and 1881: 


Vera asa | Sea 
1880. 

Schooner Alice, Capt. H. B. Joyce, Swan’s Island, Me .......cseeceeees 3,700 | $19, 548 75 
Schooner Edward E. Webster, Capt. S. Jacobs, Gloucester, Mass ....-.. 38, 969 19, 465 00 
Schooner Alice C. Fox, Captain Rowe, Portland,Moe...............s00.-)s-----.20- 18, 432 00 
Schooner Louis and Rosa...-... cece scennecennceccence cnceee connec cecnee 2, 769 12, 492 00 
Schooner Frank Butler Arabs chute aia tesa Suicin wdjesicidcidin see enceecdeau bende wlendae 2, 036 11, 600 00 
Schooner Mary Greenwood ....00.cececccescccnesccancesencce coccccaccces 1, 700 11, 035 00 
HEMOOHED BWte PlOPENS «sanu on cnsnceancinayicweeewduwaanwndewad-cacndennees 2, 500 11, 000 00 
Schooner Addie F. Cole ... 2.2... 20.22. .2ecccceneccscceuc ceccucaceececeas 1, 900 10, 500 00 
Schooner Cora Lee + c:<25 sic seevnciesseesdsensacosit ede snvcsuadescdeeuex 1, 875 10, 250 00 
Schooner Cora Smith ............ 2, 150 10, 000 00 
Schooner M. O. Curtis...-.. 02.22. .cecce cee ceeecececceccnccenee sae 2,000 | 10,000 00 
Schooner Mary Snow .........-.0...0ccceeeue wate 1, 852 9, 281 00 
Schooner F. F. Nickerson — 2, 350 9, 730 00 
Schooner Dictator............. 1, 652 9,213 00 
Schooner Morning Star.......... 222+ ceceeeecenecsccnccccccncccuuuececace 1,527 9, 087 00 
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Financial profits of seining—Continued. 


Barrels | Amount of’ 
Vessels. cured. stock, 
* 
1881. 
Schooner Alice, Swan’s Island, Me ......-e.0n-0-e dos ueiweaeeseconseecuss 4,905*| $28, 055 23 
Schocner Edward E. Webster, Gloucester, Mass ...-.----«« Hesebanmesess 4,500t| 26,570 00 
Schooner Isaac Rich, Swan’s Island, Me.....-.ssecesseneeenenentcnecnens 8, 276 15, 500 00 
Schooner Frank Butler, Boston, Mass ......s-00ce-enecnenasseneonennsce 2, 600 15, 000 00 
Schooner Mertie and Delmar, South Chatham, Mass... ...-sssscanaceese+ 38, 005 14,138 00 
Schooner A. E. Herrick, Swan’s Island, Me. } ..-.-+--++-eeeee a 2, 280 18, 674 00 
Schooner Robert Pettis, Wellfleet, Mass ....-..----e-eee+cececceenaeccees 2,580 | 12,419 18 
Schooner Roger Williams, North Haven, Me....-..20ccasecsencenseeceees 2, 450 12, 000 00 
Schooner R. J. Evans, Harwichport, Mass. ......-ceecescesesscenserececes 3, 000 12, 000 00 
Schooner Louis and Kosa, Boothbay, Me .. 1.00 ccneeevannescnnncevucnce 8, 028 11, 557 46 
a 


* 3,665 barrels pickled and 1,240 barrels fresh. 
£1,600 barrels pickled and 2,900 barrels fresh. 


¢ The Herrick did not sail until July 22. 
° 


When it is taken into consideration that these vessels are employed in fishing barely eight 
months at the longest, and some of them only four to six months, it will be seen that the business 
is an exccedingly profitable one for many of the fleet, while the greater portion make fair returns.* 


9. HISTORY OF THE USE OF PURSE-SEINES. 


The earliest record of the use of the purse-seine is the following, obtained from Capt. E. T. 
Deblois, of Portsmouth, R. I.: 

“The first purse-seine that was made, so far as I know, was made by John Tallman the first, 
and Jonathan Brownell and Christopher Barker, in the year 1826. It was 284 meshes deep and 65 
fathoms long. The purse-weight was a 56-pound weight, and the blocks were the common single 
blocks, and they had to reeve the end of the purse-line through tle blocks before they put the 
purse-weight overboard. The first time the seine was set there were fourteen men to help; they 
set around what they called a 500-barrel school of menhaden, and while they were pursing, the fish 
rushed against the twine so hard that they twisted and snarled the net around the purse-line and 
weight to that extent that the men could not gather the seine up or get her into the boat again as 
they were, and after they had worked six hours, and quarreled over the matter, they decided to 
tow or warp the seine ashore at high water, and when the tide left the seine they would be able to 
unsnarl it, which they did the next day. It was a number of days before they could muster courage 
to set her again, and when they did they set around a small school with better success.” 

There is a general impression among the fishermen of Northern New England that the purse- 
seine was a development of the ‘ spring-seine,” elsewhere referred to, but this would seem to be a 
mistake, since the spring-seine, which really appears to have been nothing but a large sheet-net 


“Among the “fishing items” in the Cape Ann Advertiser of October 21, 1881, we find the following mention of 
catches of mackerel made by some of the seiners, which may serve to show the energy and activity with which this 
fishery is prosecuted: ‘Schooner Moro Castle sailed from this port on Thursday morning of last week, and returned 
in the evening of the same day with 140 wash-barrels of handsome mackerel. Schooner Dreadnaught sailed from Port- 
land after mackerel the other night, was gone twenty-one hours, and returned with 205 barrels. Schooner David A. Osier 
sailed from Hull Friday evening, and was at this port next morning with 105 wash-barrels of mackerel. Schooner 
Wildfire, Captain McLain, has Janded and sold $3,200 worth of mackerel in the past fortnight, and has enough fish on 
board to add another $1,000 to her stock. Schooner Fleetwing took 210 barrels sea-packed mackerel at one haul of the 
soine off Plymouth on Saturday. Schooner Wm. M. Gaffney took 140 wash-barrels at one haul Sunday, and schooner 
Henry Friend 140 wash-barrels at one haul Sunday night. Schooner Madawaska Maid left Gloucester Sunday, turning 
Fastern Point at 11 o’clock a. m., and arrived at Boston at 5 o’clock Monday morning, with 225 barrels sea-packed 
* mackerel. In five weeks the Madawaska Maid has landed 1,000 barrels of mackerel. The schooner Wm. M. Gaffney 
landed 900 barrels of mackerel in twenty-one days.” 
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with special appliances adapting it for use on board of a vessel, was not uscd in New England until 
1853 or 1854. There is also another tradition to the effect that the purse-seine was invented about 
the year 1837 by a native of Maine who had for some years been employed as a hand on a Glou- 
cester schooner, and who conceived the idea of capturing mackerel in large numbers, and invented 
a seine substantially like the one now in use, which, finding the Gloucester fishermen unwilling to 
enter into experiments, he carried to Rhode Island, where it was used in the vicinity of Seaconnet 
for seining menhaden. This would appear to be a conglomeration of errors, partly imaginary, 
partly based upon the circumstances already narrated by Captain Deblois. 

‘Reference has already been made to the claim that the purse-seine was invented in Rhode 
Island as early as 1814. Another early allusion to this new instrument of capture is given in the 
following paragraph, quoted from the Gloucester Telegraph of Wednesday, July 21, 1839: 

“ New Fishing Tackle-—We noticed, # week or two since, the fact that Capt. Isaiah Baker, of 
Harwich, had recently commenced fishing with a seine of entirely new construction and with 
remarkable success. It was stated in the Yarmouth Register that he had cleared about $3,000 in 
one week by taking shad. A correspondent writes us from West Harwich that the fortunate 
captain still continues to-make equally ‘glorious hauls” He is now in Provincetown with his seine 
catching mackerel, and recently took 60 barrels at one ‘shoot. This new mode of fishing bids fair 
to create an entire revolution in the mackerel] and shad fisheries. Our correspondent says that the 
Vineyard Sound will soon become a great fishing ground. It is well known that all the shad, 
bass, mackerel, &c., which are found in Block Island Channel early in the spring pass through the 
sound, and it is now ascertained that with proper seines they may be caught in great abundance. 
With a purse-seine, when mackerel are schooling or shoaling, the fishermen may run around them 
and inclose 100 barrels. They will not bite at bobs, as in years past, but Cape Cod ingenuity has 
devised something to outgeneral them.” 

The purse-seine was undoubtedly a development and extension of the idea of the drag-seine 
supplemented by that of the gill-net used at sea in sweeping around schools of fish. 

The first seine used north of Cape Cod was that carried by Capt. Nathaniel Adams, of Glouces- 
ter, in the schooner Splendid, in the year 1850. Capt. Nathaniel Watson, of the Raphael, began 
using one the same year. According to Mr. Luther Maddox, the earliest experiments were at 
Chelsea Beach. It is claimed by some that Gorham Babson, of Gloucester, had one in use as early 
as 1847. : : 

The early seines were about 200 yards in length, 22 fathoms in depth, and of 24-inch mesh, the 
bunts being about 250 meshes square. The twine was much heavier than that used in the present 
seine; the whole net weighed 600 or 700 pounds. The seine in its present form did not come into 
general use until about 1860. . 

The rapidity with which this expensive form of apparatus has come to be generally employed 
in our fisheries seems almost marvelous. At the present time the total number of these nets used 
in the mackerel fishery is not far from four hundred, valued at $160,000; in the menhaden fishery, 
three hundred and sixty-six, valued at $138,400. The total value of the. purse-seines with the 
value added of the seine-boats, which really are parts of the same apparatus, cannot be less than 
$440,000. 

Capt. W. H. Oakes states that in early days a certain kind of net was used in catching men- 
haden which reached to the bottom in shallow water and which was pursed by means of ropes. 
Capt. George Blatchford used to go for menhaden in an old pinkey, and used one of these nets. 

Captain Oakes is of the opinion that Capt. William Ratcliff, of Rocky Neck, Gloucester, was 
the first man who caught mackerel in deep water off-shore. He used some kind of a purse-seine, 
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and with it in two hauls caught about 90 barrels of mackerel off Monhegan in 90 fathoms of water. 
Capt. George Merchant, jr., of Gloucester, writes as fullows regarding the early attempts to seine 
mackerel in deep water. He says: “Previous to 1862 the only mackerel caught in deep water in 
seines were taken with the schools of pogies. J'rom one to ten or twelve hundred in number were 
often caught in this way, the seiners supposing that their being with the pogies prevented them 
from trying to escape, since pogies seldom leave the seine after it is around them; but we never 
set the seine for mackerel when in deeper water than 10 fathoms, our seines not being deeper 
than that at that time. One day in July, 1862, I lay at anchor near Boone Island, it being calm at 
the time. While lying there a school of mackerel came up and began to play around at the surface 
not far from us. Knowing that the water was 25 fathoms deep where the fish were, I did not go 
after them right away, but after they had been schooling some time I concluded to go out and look 
at them. I found the water to be as I had expected—25 fathoms deep. I thought, however, that I 
would try just to see what would come of it, although the men said it would be no use, as the 
fish would soon disappear; but we threw out our seine and went around them with as little noise 
as possible, and commenced to purse up, the men saying that the mackerel would soon go; but 
they did not go, but continued to school in the seine until the latter was pursed up and the rings 
onthe boat. Then we thought we had done something never before heard of. We took 50 barrels 
of large mackerel that time. 

“ After securing the fish I weighed anchor and ran to Richmond’s Island. When I arrived 
there I found fifteen fishing vessels at anchor. I told the skippers and crews that I had taken 50 
barrels of mackerel in deep water, but they would not believe it, saying that if I had it would 
never be done again. But it set them to thinking, and they soon found that mackerel: could 
be caught in deep water. The fleet of seiners began to increase from that time, and has kept 
growing until the present, when it amounts to about two hundred sail.* I date the catching of 
mackerel] in deep water from the time and occurrence I have mentioned above. I was in one of 
the first seven vessels that sailed on seining voyages from Gloucester, Capt. Samuel Blatchford 
and Capt. Nathaniel Watson being the two first to try the business, and they both gave up seining, 
as it did not pay them.” ; 

Wellfleet, Mass., had fifty-two mackerel seiners in 1877. Seines were first carried by the Well- 
fleet vessels about 1857, but their use was soon abandoned. In 1863 to 1865 the Mary B. Dyer had 
a seine, and since that time more or less seines have been in use. In 1873 all tl ves «1s went into 
this business. “ 

The first purse-seine brought into Central Maine, writes Mr. Earll, was bought by Mr. Amherst 
Spofford and taken to Damariscove in 1859, and used with rather indifferent success until 1861; it 
was 130 fathoms long and 12 fathoms deep; the parties kept it on the island and took it out in 
small boats whenever fish were seen schooling in the vicinity. It seems that Mr. Spofford did not 
thoroughly understand setting it and caught but few fish. 

In 1861 he sold it to Messrs. William Gray and Miles Pierce, and it was taken to Cape Newagen, 
where it was successfully used by carrying it out in a small boat and landing the fish on a dressing 
stage on shore in the same way. The next year it was put aboard a small schooner, the Leon, and 
the fish landed as before in small boats to be dressed, the vessel being only large enough to carry 
the seine. 

In 1863 the seine was put aboard the schooner Dawning Day, 73 tons (old measurement), and 
the fish were dressed aboard. This was really the commencement of deep-water seining in this 
section, and the vessel did so well as to induce others to go into the business the following year. 


“Sailing from Gloucester. 
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The schooner Niagara was the first to provide herself with a seine in 1864, and another was 
bought and owned by two small vessels, the Wild Rose and the Neptune, one carrying the seine 
and the other salt and barrels for curing the fish. This plan did not work well and was soon 
abandoned. The schooner Niagara did well from the start, and has always been high line of the 
seiners for this region. 

Georgetown sent one seiner, the Coquimbo, in 1865, and a little later the schooner Sunbeam, 
Captain McMann, but they met with poor success, and no seiners have been sent since from that 
port. 

Westport has made two attempts at introducing seining, the first in 1872, by schooner Jennie 
Armstrong, Capt. B. F. Jewett, and the second a three-masted schooner of 350 tons, the George W. 
Jewett, Capt, A. M. Jewett, carrying two seines and crews, in 1875. Both vessels did very poorly 
and gave up the business after the first season. 


10. THE ATTEMPTED USE OF THE PURSE-SEINE IN NORWEGIAN WATERS. 


In 1878 a Gloucester vessel essayed fishing for mackerel with a purse-seine on the coast of 
Norway. In April the schooner Notice, Capt. Knud Markuson, departed on this mission, taking 
a crew of twelve men and the most approved seining apparatus. It was remarked by a writer in 
the Deutsche Fischerei- Zeitung of July: 

“The mackerel fishermen, who have till now been in the habit of plying their trade in open 
but suitable boats, are, however, greatly agitated at the present moment in consequence of the 
arrival at Risor, some three weeks ago, of an American fishing smack, direct from Gloucester, in 
North America, understood to be followed by a whole fishing fleet from New England, to take part 
in the mackerel fishery outside the Norwegian fishing territorium. As all these American smacks 
are reported as provided with bag or purse nets, by means of which they are enabled to catch more 
fish upon one single haul than ten Norwegian boats during a whole day, it is obvious that the 
Norwegian fishermen will have to discard their old mode of fishing, and to. have recourse to the 
American fishing method, if they do not want to lose all the advantages enjoyed till now. The 
mackerel fishery has always been of great importance to Norway, some 7,000,000 of these fish 
being on the average caught annually, of which number about 70,000 centners, at a value of from 
600,000 to 700,000 crowns, are exported. The Government is well aware of the danger threatening 
the public weal, and has consequently taken every possible measure in order to prevent such 
disastrous results as the loss by the Norwegian fishermen of the mackerel fishery. A most accu- 
rate description of the nets used by the Americans has been printed, and, with a great number ot 
nets of this kind, made to order by the net manufactory at Bergen, distributed among the fishing 
population. Models of the different sorts of the fast-sailing American boats have also been obtained 
through the Norwegian consul at Gloucester, Mass., direct from the manufacturers of such boats. 
The well-known industry and activity of the Norwegian fishermen, combined with the efforts of the 
Government, will, no doubt, enable them not only successfully to hold but to improve their own 
prospects as regards the mackerel fishery by the timely adoption of the American methods and 
arrangements of fishing.” * 

The venture was, however, not a successful one. On his return home Captain Markuson 
stated that he had been unable to use the seine advantageously, owing to the fact that the mack- 


erel did not in those waters school together in large bodies, as they do along the New England 
shores. 


*Cape Ann Advertiser, August 9, 1878. 
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2.—THE SPRING SOUTHERN MACKEREL FISHERY. 


The spring mackerel fishery is in reality a branch of the mackerel-seine fishery, and the 
methods employed in it are identical with those described in the previous section of this chapter. 
In this place it is necessary only to add a history of this fishery, a description of the grounds 
frequented by the southern fleet, and a few statistical notes. 


1, FISHING GROUNDS. 


The fishing grounds frequented by the southern mackerel fleet lie between Cape Hatteras and 
the South Shoals of Nantucket. The fishing scason is in the months of April and May. The first 
vessels go south about the middle of March or soon after; but until] 1878 no mackerel were ever 
taken before the 1st of April.* 


2, EARLY CATCHES OF MACKEREL, 1878 TO 1881. 


The earliest results of the southern fishery in the years 1878 to 1881 were as follows: 


FIRST CATCHES IN 1878, 


March 30.—Schooner Lilian, of Noank, Conn., Captain Latham, off Chincoteague. 

April 16.—Schooner Sarah M. Jacobs, of Gloucester, Capt. Solomon Jacobs, caught her first mackerel in latitude 
36° 10’ N., longitude 74° 45’ W. 

April 18.—Schooner Alice, of Swan’s Island, Me., Capt. Hanson B. Joyce, master, caught her first mackerel 25 
miles southeast from Cape May. 

April 25.—Schooner John Somes, of Swan’s Island, Me., Capt. J. 8. Staples, master, caught her first mackerel 50 
miles southeast from Cape May. 

FIRST CATCHES IN 1879. 


April 12.—Schooner Sarah M. Jacobs, of Gloucester, caught first mackerel in latitude 36° 35! N., longitude 74° 
50’ W. . 

April 13.—Schooner Augusta E. Herrick, of Swan’s Island, Me., Capt. William Herrick, caught first mackerel 
(130 barrels) in latitude 37° 37' N., longitude 74° 23’ W. 

April 13.—A few fish taken by schooner 8. G. Wonson, of Gloucester, 75 miles south-southeast from Cape 
Henlopen. 

April 14.—Schooner Charles Haskell, of Gloucester, caught first mackerel in latitude 38° 08’ N., longitude 73° 

, 67 W. , : 

April 19.—Schooner Alice, of Swan’s Island, Me., caught first mackerel (140 barrels) in latitude 37° 50’ N., longi- 

tude 74° 03/ W. 
FIRST CATCHES IN 1880. 


April 1.—Schooner Edward E. Webster, of Gloucester, Capt. Solomon Jacobs, caught the first mackerel of the 
season in latitude 35° 30’ N., longitude 74° 15’ W. 
FIRST CATCHES IN 1881. 


March 20.—Schooner Edward E. Webster, of Gloucester, caught the first fish of the season, and the earliest on 
record, in latitude 37° 10’ N., longitude 74° 05’ W. A second trip was caught by the same vessel on April 18 in lati- 
tude 38° 38’ N., longitude 74° 00’ W. 

May 16.—The schooner Alice, of Swan’s Island, caught 30,000 mackerel off Block Island. 


3. THE VESSELS, APPARATUS, AND METHODS OF FISHING. 


The southern mackerel fishery is participated in by thirty or forty of the Gloucester mackerel 
schooners and a number of vessels from Cape Cod and Maine. The total number of vessels 


*Schooners Edward E. Webster, Nellie N. Rowe, and Ivanhoe sailed for the south on Saturday (March 11) in 
pursuit of mackerel, the Webster getting the start by sailing at 4 o’clock a. m., and the others following at 4 o’clock 
p.m. This is the earliest start ever made in the mackerel fishery. Last year the Edward E. Webster sailed March 
15, which was unusually early, and obtained a fare within a week thereafter. (Cape Ann Advertiser, March 17, 1882.) 
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engaged in this fishery in 1879~80 was sixty-four, of which twenty-three were from Maine ports and 
the remainder from Massachusetts. These are among the swiftest and best of the fleet, and are 
provided with the fullest amount of canvas for making a quick passage to and from the fishing 
grounds. Nearly all of them have ice-houses arranged in the manner already described. 

The apparatus is in every respect identical with that used in the summer fishery; the vessels, 
however, carry, as has been stated, a much smaller number of barrels than when engaged exclu- 
sively in salting the fish. The manner of fishing is the same as that already described, except 
that the fish being much scarcer and their movements less regular than in summer on the more 
northern fishing grounds, a greater amount of vigilance and perseverance is required on the part 
of the fishermen. This is the season of the migration of the mackerel, and it is necessary that the 
fishermen should understand how to follow the schools of fish as they make their way northward, 
even if they are out of sight for days ata time, They cruise sometimes for weeks off the capes of 
the Delaware and Chesapeake, sometimes venturing farther south to the latitude of Cape Lookout, 
though they rarely find mackerel south of the mouth of the Chesapeake. Sometimes weeks elapse 
before they find the fish. After the schools have made their appearance they follow them, and 
when they are not visible, usually allow 5 to 15 miles a day for their northern progress, trying to 
keep among them as they make their way northward. When among the fish it is a common 
practice of the vessels to heave to and “jog” all night long in a northerly direction, to keep pace 
with the movements of the fish. 

As soon as the first fare of fish is obtained, even if only a small one, the vessels make their 
way to New York with all possible speed, for the earliest fish command much higher prices than those 
brought in later in the season. After mackerel become more plenty the vessels seldom go to 
market with less than 75 or 100 barrels, and it is not unusual for 250 to 300 barreis, the results of 
one day’s catch, to be taken in. The successful vessels often run into New York two or three 
times a week, especially when the fish are most abundant off Sandy Hook.* This method of 
‘fishing and marketing the'fish is kept up until the schools have reached the shoals of Nantucket 
and the spawning season in that locality begins. At the close of the spawning season, when the 
fish again rise to the surface, or when the other schools are found on George’s Bank and in the 
Gulf of Maine, the vessels resort to the ordinary method of salting their fish, only a few con- 
tinuing the practice through the summer of carrying their fish fresh into the markets of New York 
and Boston. Occasionally, cargoes of fresh mackerel are taken in the spring and summer into 
Philadelphia, and also, later in the season, to Portland. , 

The spring mackerel fishery, as just described, is of comparatively recent origin, not dating 
‘back much before 1870. Twenty to thirty years ago New York was supplied with fresh mackerel 
chiefly by Connecticut smacks, which caught the fish with hook and line and carried them to New 
York alive in wells. A peculiarity of this smack fishery was that the men fished with lines fast- 
ened to poles, as anglers fish for trout. The object of having poles was to enable the fishermen to 
drop the captured fish alive, and without injury, into the smack’s well. 

Vessels belonging north of Cape Cod at that time rarely if ever sold their fish fresh, although 
they often went as far south as the capes of Delaware. Their fares were salted and carried to 
Boston or other ports in the ordinary manner. 


* Dispatches received here yesterday announce the arrival of schooner J. J. Clark at New York on Monday with 
150 barrels fresh mackerel, which sold at from 6 to 18 cents apiece according to size, and later of the arrival at the 
same port of the schooners Seth Stockbridge, A. M. Terry, Smuggler, and T. M. Cromwell, each with 200 barrels ; 
Moses Adams, 300; Mand and Effie, 250; Golden Hind, 75; Fleetwing, 65; H. A. Duncan, 20; and James A. Stetson, 
50 barrels, which were sold at from 8 to 12 cents apiece, (Cape Ann Bulletin, April 17, 1878.) 
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The southern mackerel fishery was undoubtedly first prosecuted by vessels from Cape Ann 
at least we have been unable to obtain reliable accounts of any fishermen from other ports engaging 
in this fishery at an earlier date. 

“Capt. John Parsons, of Rockport,” writes Mr. A. Howard Clark, “says that he was one of 
the first to go south after mackerel from that port. He went in 1817 in the schooner Defiance, of 
35 tons. They went as far south as Cape May, and caught 60 barrels of mackerel, all of which 
were taken by drailing. They had outriggers for towing their lines, aud the lead sinkers weighed 
from 4 to 6 pounds.” 

An item in the Cape Ann Advertiser of May 20, 1859, says: 

“The practice of going south for mackerel has almost died out of late years, and this year 
there are but three or four vessels in the business. Some of the vessels which go in quest of bait 
take mackereling apparatus with them.” 

“The practice of going south for mackerel in spring,” writes Mr. Earll, “was first begun in 
Maine by a Georgetown vessel, the Queen of the West, Capt. Francis Low, in May, 1851. She 
was gone but a short time (four to six weeks), and returned with a full fare, after which she pro- 
ceeded to the bay. The next year the schooner Arcola, Capt. Warren Low, of Georgetown, joined 
the Queen of the West on her southern spring trip, and in 1853 three went. Booth Bay sent none 
south until 1867, when the Cynosure went, and Southport sent her first vessel south in 1868. In 
1879 five or six went from this section.” 


a 


3.—THE MACKEREL HOOK-FISHERY. 


The mackerel fishery at the time of its highest development, from 1820 to 1870, was carried 
on almost exclusively by the use of small hooks with heavily weighted shanks, known as “ mack- 
erel jigs.” For many years there were from six hundred to nine hundred vessels, chiefly from 
Cape Cod and northward, en gaged in this fishery, and in the year 1831 the total amount of mack- 
erel salted in Maine, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts was 450,000 barrels. 

As will be seen by an examination of the diagram showing the yield of the mackerel fishery 
from 1804 to 1881, elsewhere published in this report, the quantity of fish taken from year to year 
has bebn extremely variable, but has at no other time approached the enormous quantity on record 
for the years 1831 and 1881. 

The jig has now been almost entirely superseded by the purse-seine, and this radical change 
in the method of catching mackerel has caused the desertion by the mackerel fleet of the Gulf of 
Saint Lawrence, and the practical futility—to benefit our fishermen—of the fishery clauses of the 
Treaty of Washington. All attempts, with a very few exceptions, to use the purse-seine in the 
Gulf of Saint Lawrence have been failures. 

In 1880 the schooner Alice, of Swan’s Island, caught 700 barrels by the use of a purse-seine in 
the gulf, but not 10 per cent. of the other vessels which visited this region, then or within the four 
or five previous years, paid their expenses. 

The mackerel hook fishery is of the past, and this chapter must be regarded, in large part, as 
historical. It is by no means impossible, however, in years to come, that the old method of fishing, 
which had many undoubted advantages over that at present employed, will be revived. 
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1, FISHING GROUNDS. 


The grounds frequented by the mackerel-hookers, as the fishermen call them, were as follows: 

THE GULF oF SAINT LAWRENCE.*—In the early part of the season the favorite fishing 
grounds were in the southwestern part of the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, from Cape Gaspé to the 
North Cape of Prince Edward Island, especially off Point Escuminac, Pigeon Hill Ground, or the 
west shore lying along the coast from Miramichi to Point Miscou, Bank Bradley, Bank Orphan, 
and Bay of Chaleur. Later in the season, in July, August, and September, the principal fisheries 
were carried on upon the grounds just mentioned, also around the Magdalen Islands and along 
the north side of Prince Edward Island. Occasionally, too, in August and September, vessels 
fished on the south side of Prince Edward Island from Georgetown to East Point. In September 
and October fishing was carried on at the Magdalens, Prince Edward Island, in the Bay of Saint 
George, between Cape Saint George and Port Hood, and on the northwest shore of Cape Breton, 
from Port Hood to Cape North. Favorite localities were about Margaree Island and Cheticamp; 
also, on the east side of Cape Breton, in Aspee Bay, and about Sydney. About 1858 and 1859 
several successful fares were made in the estuary of the Saint Lawrence, from Cape Gaspé to Cape 
Chatte, and about the Seven Islands and Mingan Islands on the coast of Labrador. In the year 
1877 a Gloucester schooner obtained 200 barrels of mackerel at Port au Port, on the west coast of 
Newfoundland.t Bird Rock, situated east of the Magdalen Islands, has occasionally been a 
favorite ground, since the mackerel taken there were almost always very large. 

GULF OF MAINE.—From June to November there was excellent fishing in various parts of 
the Gulf of Maine. Early in the season mackerel were taken all the way from Cashe’s Ledge 
to the Bay of Fundy; from the middle of June to September the favorite localities were in the 

vicinity of Monhegan Island, Matinicus Rock, and Mount Desert Rock. From about 1830 to about 
1845 some fishing was done in the Bay of Fundy, north of the island of Grand Manan. When the 
autumnal migration of the mackerel begins the vessels follow them as they proceed southward. 
Favorite fishing grounds are then off Portland; later, about Boone Island, off Cape Ann, and the 
waters of Massachusetts Bay, and along the outside of Cape Cod, the latest catches being gener- 
ally obtained off Chatham and the eastern part of Nantucket Shoals. Fishing here continues 
sometimes until the latter part of November. 

GEORGE’s BANK.—Mackerel were in some years very abundant on George’s Bank, especially 
on the southern portion from June to September. Later in the season the weather was generally 
unfavorable for fishing in this region. The mackerel caught here were recognized, as now, to be 
of very fine quality. 


*Mr. Daniel Cameron, of Southport, Me., thinks the first American vessels went to the bay in 1832. This year 
four went, among others the schooner Galen, Captain Pate, of Freeport. These schooners averaged 60 to 70 tons, 
carried about 250 barrels, and filled up in four or five days. The first vessel going to the bay from this section of 
which we learn was the pinkey Olinda, Capt. Joseph Maddocks, of Southport, in 1837. Captain Atwood states that 
in 1834 the New England fleet in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence consisted of six vessels, three of them from Province- 
town. The Cape Ann Advertiser of May 13, 1859, refers to: “the custom which has grown up within a few years of 
going to the Gulf of Saint Lawrence for mackerel, where already the supply is lessening.” 

tA LUCKY STREAK.—The schooner William T, Smith, Capt. Henry O. Smith, the last of the baymen, arrived 
home on Monday, bringing a good fare of mackerel, of which about 200 barrels were caught off Newfoundland, as 
already mentioned in our columns. These fish are of good size and prime quality, and will command a ready sale. 
Captain Smith struck a streak of luck when he ventured into untried waters in pursuit of mackerel, and his voyage 
will prove a profitable one, which is an anomaly in this branch of the fishing industry the present season. (Cape Ann 
Advertiser, November 23, 1877.) 

In the fall of 1849 one of the authors had the opportunity of seeing a fleet of mackerel schooners fishing off 
Chatham, The number of vessels in the fleet was variously estimated from 500 to 700 sail—a beautiful and interesting 
sight. 
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Soura coast or New ENGLAND.—Of late years a small quantity of extraordinarily fine 
mackerel have been caught in the vicinity of Block Island in summer and fall. In previous years 
the mackerel fishery in this vicinity was chiefly carried on in the spring. 

THE COAST OF THE MIDDLE STATES FROM MonTAUK Point To DELAWARE.—This fish- 
ery was chiefly carried on in May, and in many respects corresponded to the spring mackerel fishery 
described in another section of this chapter; this is now prosecuted with seines on the same 
grounds, and the fish are mostly taken to New York for sale, principally in a fresh condition, 
though formerly they were generally salted. 

THE EASTERN COAST OF Nova ScoT1a.—In this region, although great quantities of mack- 
erel are sometimes taken in pounds, nets, and seines, in the early summer and fall, they are very 
rarely taken on the hook. About 1854 and 1855 several fares of extremely large mackerel were 
caught at Sable Island by Cape Cod vessels. 


2. THE FISHERMEN. 


The men engaged in the mackerel hook fishery, especially in the period of its culmination, 
were almost exclusively natives of New England. From 1850 to 1870 the provincial element in 
the fleet gradually increased. When this fishery was most prosperous not less than 10,000 men 
and boys were employed on board the vessels belonging to the American fleet. The vessels engaged 
in this fishery carried very large crews; in fact, larger than have ever been carried by other ves- 
sels. Not infrequently a schooner of 80 to 100 tous would carry twenty men, and, in some instances, 
twenty-four. Among the crew were generally three or four boys, sometimes five, from ten to seven- 
teen years of age. These boys fished from the extreme ends of the vessel; they were frequently 
very successful, and by the training in this fishery fitted themselves to assume responsibilities in 
the fishing fleet at a much earlier age than otherwise would have been possible. At sixteen or 
seventeen years of age many of the boys ranked among the first of the crew to which they belonged, 
and it sometimes happened that the command of a schooner was given to the most enterprising 
before they were out of their teens. 


e 


3. THE VESSELS. 


Prior to 1848 the mackerel fleet was made up exclusively of the old-fashioned square-stern 
schooners registering from 25 tons to 80 or 90 tons, old measurement, and of pinkies registering 
from 20 to 60 tons. Newburyport had a large fleet of pinkies, registering, old measurement, from 
40 to 60 tons. Most of them carried a flying jib. 

From 1848 to 1850 the necessity for swifter vessels was felt, and various experiments, which 
are described in the chapter on the schooner, were made. From this time on, all the vessels added 
to the fleet were of improved model, approximating, more or less closely, to the modern type of the 
fishing schooner. These vessels were in those days known as “sharp-shooters.” As early as 1855 
the character of the fleet had become very much modified, there being a large percentage of 
modern-built vessels, and the pinkies and square-stern schooners were retained only by conserva- 
tives and at the smaller ports, especially those on the coast of Maine. Many of these old vessels 
had by this time been withdrawn from the mackerel fishery and employed in other branches of the 
fisheries. As early as 1870 the old square-stern vessels and pinkies had entirely disappeared from 
the fleet, most of them long before that date. 

The mackerel:hookers, when fitted out for fishing, had the decks clear. Upon the starboard 
side of the vessel were arranged line-cleats. These were in early times small narrow cleats of pine 
nailed to the inside of the waist, but after the introduction of finer vessels the fishermen became 
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more careful, and substituted a complicated, ladder-like arrangement, consisting of twe long hori- 
zontal strips, which were crossed by from eight to twelve shorter vertical strips or cleats, with 
projecting ends, an arrangement of this kind being secured between each pair of the top timbers. 
On the top of the rail was nailed the bait-board, in which were cut grooves arranged for the 
reception of a supply of jig bait, which was cut into bits ready for use; these grooves cannot be 
easily described. Upon the bait-board, or upon the edge of the rail, were fastened so-called 
“snapper cleats,” ingenious contrivances, of elastic wood or of metal, by which the lines were kept 
in their places while the men were fishing. 

The bait-boxes were fastened on the starboard side; these were wooden troughs, holding from 
one to seven or eight buckets of bait apiece. There were three of these bait-boxes, the largest 
placed outside of the rail at the foot of the main rigging, one on the quarter near the davit, the 
third was placed at the fore-rigging. The forward-and after bait-boxes were usually less than half 
as large as the one amidships. The bait-mill was placed on deck, on the port side of the vessel, 
near the main rigging. During the later years of this fishery many of the vesscls carried on the 
deck at the foot of the main rigging on the starboard side a bait-chest divided into two*compart- 
ments, the smaller one for the clam bait and the larger one for the ground menhaden bait. On 
such schooners as were not provided with a bait-chest, the ground bait, or chum, was kept in bar- 
rels. Two of these barrels were generally kept near the starboard main rigging, so that those who 
threw out the toll-bait could refill the boxes with as little loss of time as possible. 

The hold was left unobstructed by bulkheads; the ballast was usually gravel or pebbles and 
was not covered by a platform. Some vessels carried part of their ballast in barrels, throwing it 
overboard when the barrels were needed for fish. The number of barrels carried by a vessel would 
vary, according to her size, from one hundred to six or seven hundred, part of these being filled 
with salt and bait. The mackerel-hookers usually carried a single boat (of the yawl pattern) at the 
stern. Occasionally vessels going to fish on the coast of Labrador, or at the mouth of the Saint 
Lawrence, or even on the coast of New England, carried a number of dories or other boats, which 
were used by the men when they fished in the harbors.* 


4, APPARATUS AND METHODS OF FISHING. 


THE MACKEREL JIG.—The mackerel jig is said to have been invented about the year 1815, by 
Abraham Lurvey, of Pigeon Cove; according to other authority by Mr. Thurlow, of Newburyport.{ 
It is simply a hook, round the shank of which has been cast a plummet of lead, pewter, or tin, 
somewhat globular at its upper end and tapering down toward the bend of the hook. At the upper 
end is a hole, through which a fishing line is bent. The weight of a mackerel jig has varied from 
a quarter of an ounce to three or four ounces at different times during the history of the fishery. 
At first they were made much heavier than they have been in later years. At present many fish- 
ermen, when using jigs, prefer them very small. It has been stated that each fisherman has from 


*In certain localities the mackerel could only be taken to good advantage among the rocks close to the shore, 
and the men fished from small boats rather than from the side of the vessel. 

t According to Captain Merchant, the ‘‘mackerel jig” was introduced at Cape Ann about 1815. Mr. Abraham 
Lurvey, of Pigeon Cove, was one of the first to use them, and was supposed to have invented them. The advantages, 
of this new invention immediately brought it into general use. Before ‘‘ jigs” were devised, the “ gangings” of the 
mackerel lines would frequently break when the fish was jerked or “slatted” off the book; when the jig is used 
this rarely occurs. Before the time of the jig it was customary to bait the hooks, when mackerel were plenty, 
with pieces of pork ‘as big as a four-pence-ha’penny.” 

According to Captains Daniel Cameron and Jobn Grey, of Southport, Me., Edward Caiss, a fisherman of Hing- 
ham, Mass., invented the mackerel jig between the years 1810 and 1814, and by 1829 it had come into general use on 
the coast of Maine. It was introduced into Maine some time before 1829, but by whom no one knows.—[EARLL. ] 
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seven to tavelve fishing cleats in his berth at the rail. On these cleats are fastened an assortment 
of lines with jigs of various sizes, the heaviest being used when the mackerel are biting fast or 
when the wind is blowing fresh; the lightest, when the water is very smooth, or when the mackerel 
are “picking,” or nibbling daintily. 

The fishermen always made their jigs in molds of metal or soap-stone, this operation being 
similar to the old-fashioned method of making bullets. In former days these molds were made of 
iron, but many of the fishermen, being dissatisfied with the shape, constructed them for their own 
use of lead. At present the soap-stone jig molds and the lead and pewter constitute a part of the 
outfit of a vessel. 

When jigs were first introduced, however, it was customary for fishermen to cast them for 
themselves in molds improvised in buckets of sand or ashes, afterwards beating into shape the 
rough castings, and boring the hole for the line.” This custom was prevalent on some. vessels as 
late as 1850. In the later years of this fishery the fishermen became very critical in the matter of 
jigs, and were not satisfied unless they were elegantly shaped and brilliantly polished. The lines . 
were six or eight fathoms in length, of cotton, being either hawser or shroud laid. Of later years 
these have always been of cotton. In early days, when the heavier jigs were in vogue, much larger 
lines were used than at a later period. Since 1860 it has been customary to use a kind of snood, 
called “snapper-line,” made of strong linen thread, and usually colored blue. The “snapper-lines” 
are from 15 to 18 inches long, one end being bent to the jig, and the other fastened to the fishing- 
line with what is called a “‘water-knot.” During the voyage the lines are generally coiled up and 
hung upon the fishing-cleats on the waist when not in use. Besides each man’s stock of lines, with 
jigs of different sizes, fastened to the cleats at his berth, a quantity of extra lines and hooks are 
earried by the vessel. 

THE MACKEREL FLY-HOOK.—The mackerel fly-hook, formerly very popular and introduced 
before 1850, has been discontinued since 1860. This is an extra hook, on a ganging from 12 to 15 
inches long, fastened to the jig-line 8 or 10 inches above the jig. Not being weighted, this hook 
floats at an angle when the jig is sinking, and by using it two mackerel are sometimes caught at 
once, one biting at the jig and one on the fly-hook. The fly-hook went out of favor because it was 
liable to become entangled with the other fishing gear. 

THE MACKEREL-GAFF.—The mackerel-gaff is an iron rod a quarter of an inch in diameter, 33 
feet long, having at one end two recurved sharp points about 2 inches long, and separated at the 
extremities by an interval of one-half to three-quarters of an inch, returning in a line parallel with 
the direction of the rod. The mackerel-gaff is fastened to a wooden handle about 10 or 12 fect 
long, and was used when the mackerel were schooling thickly alongside of the vessel and were not 
inclined to take the hook. The gaff was thrust among the fish and rapidly drawn back, often 
impaling one and sometimes two mackerel at a time. This implemeht has not been used since the 
introduction of seines and but rarely during the last twenty years. 

THE MACKEREL “BOB” OR “BOBBER.”—This is an instrument resembling the mackerel-gaff 
in the manner of its use. In its rude form the bob was a stick of wood, around the end of which 
three or four cod hooks, with their barbs filed off, were fastened. The same idea has since been 
developed in various ways. The bob is fastened to a string and drawn through a school of fish, 
impaling them in the same manner as the gaff. This instrument was discontinued long before the 
gaff, and, in fact, has never been so popular. These bobs were used only when the mackerel were 
schooling in great numbers alongside of the vessel and refusing to bite. 

BAIT AND APPARATUS FOR ITS PREPARATION.—Bait used in the mackerel fishery is of two 
kinds, (1) that put upon the hooks and (2) that thrown into the water to attract the fish. 
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The method of baiting the jigs which has been adopted by mackerel fishermen is somewhat 
peculiar, and a description of the process may be of interest in this place. 

As arule, when a mackerel schooner first arrives on the fishing ground and is about to begin 
fishing with hook and line, the jigs, which are to be immediately used, are baited with small circular 
pieces of pork rind, two or three of these being put on each hook. Sometimes, however, no one 
but the skipper uses pork-rind bait, the other members of the crew preferring to wait until some 
mackerel are caught from which they can procure a supply of bait for their hooks. The favorite 
way of baiting mackerel hooks is as follows, namely: Several thin strips, about a half inch wide 
and 3 to 5 inches long, are cut either from the belly of the mackerel or from the lower portion of 
the body on either side of the anal fin.* When a sufficient number of these slices have been 
obtained they are cut into sections, each of which is, approximately, a half inch square. A large 
number of these pieces are put on the hook, completely filling the bend, after which the baits are 
scraped with the back of a knife in such a manner as to remove everything but the tough white 
skin, which, when distended in the water, forms a soft pulpy mass about the size of the end of 
one’s forefinger; but this can be contracted into a very small space, and thus afford the eager fish 
ample opportunity to secure a good hold of the hook while seeking the tempting but yielding morsel 
upon it. A bait of this kind will last more than an hour without being renewed, even when mack- 
erel are biting sharply. When the fish are “picking” or less inclined to take the hook, a fisherman 
is often not obliged to bait his jigs more than once in a whole day. Sometimes the fishermen cut 
out a small circular piece from the throat of the mackerel, which they place on their hook above 
the scraped bait. This throat piece is quite firm, and for awhile prevents the soft skins composing 
the bait below it from being entangled on the point of the hook and thus preventing the latter 
from easily catching the biting fish. 

In the early days of the mackerel hook fishery the toll bait chiefly used was made of small 
mackerel, and sometimes of large ones too when small fish could not be obtained. The viscera of 
the mackerel were also frequently used in the absence of better. From 1835 to 1840 menhaden 
came into general use, and were subsequently always in high favor. They had, however, been in 
common use by Gloucester fishermen at the very commencement of the century. They were caught 
in gill-nets. It was the custom of the Gloucester people to leave home a little after tea, set their 
nets off Kettle Island, and lie there till about midnight. They would then haul their nets, pick 
out the fish, and start off to the mackerel grounds.t 

There can be no question that the custom of chopping up small mackerel for bait was detri- 
mental to the mackerel fishery in succeeding years, and that the introduction of menhaden was a 
benefit to the fishery in more ways than one. Asa “toll bait” for the mackerel, menhaden is 
believed to be better than any other fish; the mackerel seem to prefer it; and the presence in its 
flesh of a quantity of oil renders it especially convenient for the use of fishermen, since in the 
process of “chumming-up,” presently to be described, a small quantity of ground menhaden bait 
will spread over a large area of water. In the Report of the Commissioner of Fisheries, Part V, 
pp. 143 to 147, may be found a discussion of the comparative merits of herring and menhaden as a 
bait for mackerel. 


The quantity of menhaden bait carried by a mackerel schooner on a trip of two and a half to. 


three months to the Gulf of Saint Lawrence varied, according to the size of the vessel, from 25 to 


*Strips for bait cut from near the anal fin are usually prefeired, since they cannot so easily be torn from the 
hook as can the fatter and tenderer strips taken from the abdomen. 
t Mr. Earll writes: ‘ Daniel Cameron, of Southport, states that pogies were first used in Maine about 1844, and 
by 1846 had come iuto general use. People of this section claim to have introduced the menhaden or pogy, Breveortia 
tyrannus, as mackerel bait, but with whoin the practice originated I was unable to learn,” 


a 
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40 barrels. In addition to this they were accustomed to carry 5 to 10 barrels of clams. Capt. 
Sylvanus Smith, of Gloucester, stated to the Halifax Commission that a vessel fitting out for a 
four months’ trip to the Gulf of Saint Lawrence would need to be supplied with 40 barrels of pogy 
bait, worth $6 a barrel, making $240, and 10 barrels of clam bait, worth $8 a barrel, making $89.* 

Colonel Low’s statement, copied from the trip-book of the schooner Oliver Eldredge, which 
sailed to the Gulf of Saint Lawrence August 5, 1875, arrived at Gloucester November 2, 1875, 
having been absent-two months and twenty-eight days, obtaining 224 barrels of mess mackerel, 
worth $1,771.83, shows that she fitted out with 55 barrels of slivered pogies, at $6.50 per barrel, 
making $357.50, and 7 barrels of clams, at $6, making $42, 

In 1867, when almost the entire mackerel fleet fished with hooks, the amount of menhaden 
bait consumed by Gloucester alone amounted, by the estimate of Mr. Joseph O. Proctor, to 6,500 
barrels, and the total consumption by the United States of mackerel bait must have exceeded 
25,000 barrels. In addition to this more than 1,000 barrels of clams were used. In 1877 another 
estimate was made of the quantity consumed by Gloucester. The purse-seiners were then in a 
large majority. The whole amount consumed by a seining vessel does not exceed 5 or 6 barrels in 
a season. Gloucester had, in 1877, about 50 ‘“mackerel-hookers,” using about 2,400 barrels of 
slivers, while the seining fleet used about 600 barrels more. The entire amount of menhaden bait 
consumed by the mackerel fleet of the United States in 1877 did not probably exceed 8,000 to 9,000 
barrels of slivers, or 24,000 to 27,000 barrels of round fish. 

The menhaden used for bait in the mackerel fisheries was formerly, when a larger quantity 
was in demand than at present, obtained to a considerable extent from Gloucester vessels fishing 
expressly for menhaden in the vicinity of Cape Ann and in the Gulf of Maine. 

Capt. F. J. Babson, of Gloucester, whose account of the bait fishery of Cape Ann is quoted 
elsewhere, states that in 1873 there were over 60,000 barrels of round menhaden taken in his 
district, while in the same year vessels belonging to the Maine Oil and Guano Association sold of 
bait 2,977 barrels; in 1874, 10,400; in 1877, 10,795. From the bait fisheries about Marblehead and 
in the vicinity of Provincetown, according to Mr. Lowry, from 1,000 to 2,000 barrels of bait were 
taken in 1873. At Chatham, from 1872 to 1877, the average catch was about 5,000 barrels. A 
large portion of all of these fish, however, was sold to the vessels engaged in the George’s Bank 
cod fishery. Considerable quantities also were obtained about Salem, and in the Merrimac River, 
a portion of which went to the mackerel fishery. 

It was the custom of many of the vessels belonging to the spring mackerel fleet to devote a 
considerable time to obtaining a supply of bait for their own use during the summer fishery. In 
addition to this quite a number of vessels were fitted out each spring to go to Seaconnet and other 
places in that vicinity for the purpose of securing cargoes of menhaden slivers to sell to the early 
fleet going to the Gulf of Saint Lawrence. Cape Cod vessels were accustomed to dress their bait 
in a peculiar manner. They did not sliver them in the ordinary way, but salted them down 
“round,” simply eviscerating them, cutting off the heads and the thin parts of the belly, and 
making slits in the sides. 

These vessels obtained their bait from the pound-net fishermen at various points on the coast 
of southern New England, especially in the vicinity of Seaconnet, Rhode Island, and also from 
the various fishing gangs connected with the oil and guano factories. 

In addition to the vessels which thus obtained supplies of bait for their own use, there was a 
fleet of bait vessels which annually proceeded to the same localities in the spring to obtain bait for 


* Proceedings of the Halifax Commission, 1877, Appendix L, p. 334. 
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sale to the vessels of the mackerel fleet not otherwise supplied. The number of baiters was five 
or six. 

The price of menhaden for bait varied with their abundance. In Gloucester, in 1873, according 
to Captain Babson, 60,000 barrels of round-fish made 20,000 barrels of slivers, worth $4 a barrel to 
the producer. At Marblehead the price in 1876 averaged $1 for fresh and $6 for salt bait; at 
Chatham, $1.50 fresh; at Nantucket, 50 to 75 cents; and at Martha’s Vineyard, 50 cents. In 
Narragansett Bay bait sold in 1871 for $1 to $1.50 per barrel, fresh. The regular price from 1867 
to 1877 at the mouth of the Merrimac River was $1 per barrel; probably 1,000 barrels of slivered 
fish were prepared in 1876, which sold for $5 a barrel. Boston and Gloucester vessels were 
accustomed to anchor at the mouth of the river and wait there for supplies of bait. At one time 
in 1877 there were probably twenty-five schooners waiting. 

The process of slivering and salting menhaden is described in the chapter on the menhaden 
fishery. 

The manner of preparing the slivered menhaden or other fish for toll-bait is very simple, and 
is essentially the same as that employed in early days, when it was the custom to grind up small 
mackerel for bait. Captain Atwood remarked in his testimony before the Fishery Commission at 
Halifax: “We now use menhaden for bait, but when [ first went fishing we did not do so; our 
practice then was to grind up small mackerel for the purpose. Any quantity of these mackerel 
were at that time to be had for the cost, and plenty are to be met there now. These fish were of 
no account then, and so we ground them up for bait. And when we could not obtain them we 
ground up what we call gurry, the inwards of the fish with the gills attached. American fisher- 
men, when they fish with hooks, use menhaden bait almost exclusively. The superiority of this 
over any other is proved by the fact that when they can’t get menhaden they won't take any 
other. At first mackerel fishermen were afraid of this bait; it was a very bony fish, and they even 
thought that if it was cut up for bait the mackerel would get sick of it owing to the number of 
bones. There is a species of fish belonging to this family found on our coast which is exceedingly 
fat; we call them blue-backed herrings;* and some prefer this fish for bait, as it is not so bony as 
menhaden, but when the mackerel got to be worth having, about everybody adopted menhaden 
for bait; it is the cheapest bait.” t 

To prepare menhaden for use in the mackerel fishery, the slivers are grourid up into a mush 
which is called “ ground bait.” The slivers are passed through a bait-mill, which is a machine 
somewhat resembling a farmer’s feed-cutter. The fish are thrown into the hopper, and, by the 
agency of a roller operated by a crank at the side of the mill, are passed through a complicated 
array of sharp knives arranged upon the sides of the mill, and in spiral rows upon the roller. The 
bait is usually ground at night by the watch on deck. As a rule, the bait is run through the mill 
twice in order to make it fine enough. When the vessel has no bait-mill, which at present is rarely 
the case, the fish are cut up with a hatchet or scalded with boiling water in atub. Bait-mills were 
first introduced about the year 1822. Prior to the introduction of the bait-mill all the bait was cut 
up at night with,the hatchet, by the watch, upon a chopping-block, which was a large flat-topped 
piece of wood resembling a butcher’s meat-block. The veterans of this fishery relate with great 
glee how they used to be kept awake all night by the pounding of the bait-cutter over their heads, 
and contrast the present usages with those of former days. When there was leisure in the day- 
time, three or four men would work at the block together, each chopping with his own hatchet. 


* The Glut-Herring, Saw-belly, or Kyack, Clupea estivalis Mitchill. 
+N. E. Atwood, Proceedings of the Halifax Commission, Appendix L, p. 42, September 19, 1877, 
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In this way a constant supply was kept on hand. Bait which had been ground was packed in 
barrels fall of pickle and covered up. 

The earlier bait-mills were very rude affairs, the teeth being common nails driven into the 
barrel and into the sides of the mill and broken off, leaving jagged ends which tore the bait into 
pieces. Later these were filed down to a point, while at the present time the teeth are arrow- 
shaped, made of steel, and are attached to the wood by means of shanks made especially for the 
purpose. Bait-mills are now manufactured by various mechanics at the different ports, those 
made by Adolph Voss, of Gloucester, being considered among the best. The cost of a good bait- 
mill is from $8 to $15. 

According to Col. D. W. Low, the first bait-mill was made in 1820, of nails driven in lines 
across two wooden cylinders and then sharpened. The first one made for grinding or cutting with 
knives was made in 1822 by Gorham Burnham, and they were driven into cylinders in the same 
manner. In 1823 he commenced putting in the knives in spiral form, which form has continued in 
use ever since. He has made and sold in one year $1,600 worth at $10 each, besides making 
anchors and other work. 

The first bait-mill taken to Southern Maine was bought in Gloucester in 1827 by Mr. John 
Cameron, of Southport, for use on the schooner Echo.* 

The manner in which the labor of grinding bait was distributed among the different members 
of the crew after bait-mills came into general use varied upon different vessels. Sometimes each 
man had his “ bait-day,” upon which, in addition to his regular labor of fishing, he was expected 
to grind bait for the use of the vessel. 

When fish were abundant the quantity used might be as great as 5 or 6 barrels a day. The 
bait-cutter was expected to have a supply of bait ready, and when there was promise of good 
fishing the next day would grind what he thought would be needed for the next day’s fishing 
during his watch at night. When he was not forehanded and the fish were abundant he suffered 
considerable loss, since he was obliged to work at grinding the bait while the others were fishing, 
and thus failed to obtain his share of the fish. 2 

On some vessels, in order to obviate this difficulty, it wags customary for each man to grind a 
barrel in his turn, the boys doing their share of the work by cutting the clam bait. The order of 
their succession was determined by their position at the vessel’s rail, the man farthest forward 
taking the first turn. On other vessels, if a man was not on deck in the morning to help hoist the 
sails, the penalty for his absence was the grinding of a barrel of bait, a task which required about 
an hour and a half for its performance. 

When the bait has been ground itis placed in barrels or in the bait chests. The ground bait 
is an oily mass of yellowish color, resembling in consistency sausage meat. Before it is used 
water is added to it, and it ig then reduced to the consistency of porridge. It now becomes a 
yellowish slushy liquid with an oily smell, and in this condition occupies about twice to three times 
the space that it did before water was added. In this condition it is sometimes called * chum” or 
“stosh.” 

Mode of fishing.—The present method employed by mackerel schooners of fishing with hook 
and line while the schooner lies adrift was first practised in Massachusetts at the beginning of the 
present century, and the use of toll-bait began about the same time. According to Capt. Epes W. 
Merchant, the first man to introduce this method of fishing in Massachusetts Bay was John Story, 
of Rockport, about the year 1804. 

The method of “ tolling” or “chumming up” the fish by the use of this ground bait resembles 


* Statement of Daniel Cameron and Capt. John Gray, of Southport, Me., obtained by R. E. Earll. 
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the process of calling up a flock of fowls by scattering corn over a large piece of ground. The 
oily bait is thrown over the side of the vessel, and as the latter drifts along and the bait spreads 
the fish are attracted by the floating particles most remote from the vessel, and swim up toward 
the source of supply. 

The use of toll-bait originated with the shore fishermen, who crushed the oily menhaden under 
foot with their heavy fishing boots, washing the pulpy mass of flesh and the oil with buckets of 
water out through the scuppers of: the vessel. Another statement, and perhaps the correct one, 
is that at first the fishermen made toll-bait by boiling a codfish or haddock until it was nearly 
cooked, when it was taken by the tail and beaten over the sides of the boat or vessel, causing the 
fibers of the fish to separate in small pieces, which, because of their whiteness, made a very 
attractive bait. This practice was still in vogue among the boat-fishermen of Maine as late as 1849 
and 1850. 

The process of throwing toll-bait, of late in practice, may now be described. Several buckets 
of the ground bait are put into the boxes, the positions of which have already been described, and 
to it several buckets of water are added, the mass being thus reduced to a proper consistency by 
stirring it up with the bait-heavers, which are scoop-shaped contrivances made of tin on the ends 
of wooden handles 2 or 3 feet in length. The vessel is “hove to” under mainsail and foresail, or 
sometimes under mainsail, making a square drift to leeward. One man—generally the skipper— 
stands forward of the main rigging with the bait-heaver and throws out the bait, something in the 
manuer of a man sowing seed broadcast, by a sweeping motion of his right arm, scattering it over 
a space of 15 or 20 feet along the side of the vessel. The oily particles slowly sink and spread out 
under the influence of the whirling eddies caused by the receding vessel. As the vessel drifts 
away and one scattering of bait is on the point of disappearing from sight, another lot is thrown, 
aud so a succession of waves of bait is left in the wake of the vessel. In the mean time the man 
who is throwing the bait puts out two lines and thus ascertains whether the mackerel have been 
attracted’to the sides. As soon as the fish begin to bite, the man sings out, “Here they are!” or 
“Here they gnaw!” and the crew rush to their places and begin fishing. 

When the fish appear, they are sometimes in small numbers and bite daintily, but often they 
come in immense schools and bite as fast as the hooks touch the water.* 

On these occasions the deck of the vessel presents a scene of great activity and excitement. 

Let us try to imagine a scene in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence. We are on the deck of a clipper 
schooner from Gloucester, standing along with the four lower sails and the main gaff.topsail set, 
a fresh breeze blowing from the southwest; the sky is overcast, and the sea comparatively smooth; 
within the plane of vision are the white sails of some 250 schooners, most of which are hove to, a 
few tearing along under press of sail seeking new positions; here and there among the fleet is a 
vessel with flag set at her main peak or at her main topmast head; this is to indicate that she has 


* “Sigging mackerel.” —“‘Jigging mackerel” is a method peculiar to mackerel catchers that superseded the old 
way, called ‘‘trailing,” or taking them while the vessel was under headway. The manner of jigging is peculiarly 
interesting to new bebolders. The vessel is kept comparatively motionless; a large quantity of poor mackerel, chopped 
into mince-meat, is thrown upon the water, which brings them to the surface. So much of this has been done that 
it has, in a great measure, destroyed their appetites, and sharp-pointed hooks of a sufficient length to reach the fish 
have been resorted to. 

A line of the color of the water, called the jig-line, attached to a lead of a finger’s length, say one-half inch in 
diameter, diminished at the end towards the hook, which is solid in the lead called a ‘‘jig-lead.” Bait of such as is 
thrown overboard is put on the hook and thrown also among the ‘floating bait,” or more properly the floating fish. 
Thus prepared, the fisherman has little else to do but to draw in the line and snap off the fish in a tub, prepared for 
that purpose, a little faster than can be easily imagined by the land fisherman. From 50 to 80 barrels have often been 
taken on a good ‘‘fishing day” in this way by a crew of six or eight hands; oftentimes several boys comprise a pr rtion 
of the company. (Barnstable Patriot, November 15, 1836.) 
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completed her fare and is homeward bound. Some of these are lying to, and are still fishing, while 
others have all sail set, and are heading for the Strait of Canso on their homeward way. A few 
miles to the northeast looms up the rugged shore of the Magdalen Islands, its high outline here 
and there broken by long stretches of sandy beach; a train of great white gannets crosses our bow, 
five or six of them rapidly flying close to the water; suddenly the leader disappears beneath the 
water, and his companions rise up for a moment and then plunge down head foremost after the fish 
which they see. The movement is perceived by other gannets, and they flock in from all directions 
and share the feast. As we speed along two or three of these birds, which have filled themselves 
to repletion, are swimming in our course, unable to rise, and, in order to escape, they disgorge their 
stomach-loads of fish and flap away just before the vessel reaches them. We now approach the 
fleet, and pass by the leeward vessels which are hove to, the starboard rails of which are lined 
with men excitedly plying their lines. Our skipper stands on the quarter with his glass to his eye, 
trying to determine which portion of the fleet is meeting with the best success. He selects a berth 
near the middle of the fleet, and thither he directs the course of the vessel by word to the steers- 
man. We thread our way in a zigzag course among the drifting vessels, sometimes escaping by a 
few inches only the thrust of a jib-boom, and again almost snapping off the main-boom of some 
other vessel. At length we approach the selected position and heave to, coming up sharply to the 
wind with the mainsail hard aback. The skipper takes his position at the main rigging and begins 
throwing bait, at the same time putting out his lines for trial. After the vessel is hove to, the men 
are lounging about the deck, yet in expectant attitudes. At a little distance from the rail stands 
a row of barrels, one opposite the berth of each man. These are called “strike” barrels. The lines, 
with the jigs attached, are coiled upon the cleats or lie upon the rails, each man having examined 
his own and prepared them for immediate use. - At last the skipper is seen to rapidly haul in his line, 
pulling a glittering mackerel over the rail, and, by the peculiar motion known to the fishermen as 
“slatting off,” the fish is jerked over his right shoulder into the barrel, while the drumming of the 
mackerel against the bottom of the barrel announces to the men that the fish have struck. ‘the men 
rush to their positions, and a scene of great activity and excitement begins. The fish are now within 
4 or 5 fathoms of the side of the vessel, but they soon come much nearer; looking over the rail we see 
their mottled backs as they swim to and fro alongside the vessel. The lines are shortened up as the 
mackerel rise, and now the time required for throwing over the jig and jerking it back with 2 mackerel 
fast to it is only a few seconds. The men throw out their lines, pull them in, and, without glane- 
ing at the fish, dexterously “ slat” them into the barrels, the jigs being torn out of their mouths 
by the same motion which casts the line back into the water; two twists of the wrist are sufficient 
to accomplish this feat. The mackerel are large—“ No. 1’s”—and in fifteen or twenty minutes the 
best fishermen have their barrels full. When a man’s barrel is filled he springs from the rail, rolls 
it back towards the center of the deck, and puts an empty barrel in its place. The fish may con- 
tinue actively biting for ten minutes or for several hours, but usually the sharp biting is over very 
soon, and the mackerel begin to “pick.” Now the work is less exciting, though much more exact- 
ing upon the skill of the fishermen. When the fish are “ picking,” a high-line fisherman will catch 
quantities, and the greenhorn will catch none, and even among the most skillful fishermen there is 
a great difference in their success at this time. 

It should be stated that all the time mackerel have been biting, four men have been actively 
employed in throwing bait over the side, at the same time attending to their lines like the remain- 
der of the crew. The cook heaves bait in the position farthest forward, and one of the boys in the 
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position farthest aft, while amidships the skipper and one of the most experienced of the crew 
are similarly engaged.* 

When the fish begin to “pick” the skipper reconnoiters for a better position, and finding that 
other vessels are having good fishing, orders the crew to coil in their lines and to make sail; away 
we go in search of another ‘spurt of mackerel.” we 

The excitement among the crew, when the mackerel are biting fast, can hardly be described. 
When the fishing begins, the drumming of the mackerel in the empty barrels is inexpressibly 
cheering to the fishermen, especially if they have been unsuccessfully hunting for fish on previous 
days, and adds to their excitement. This sound ceases as the barrels begin to fill up, the reso- 
nance of the wood being deadened by the accumulation of fish ; it is, however, from time to time 
repeated as empty barrels are substituted for those which have been filled. Every man is striving 
to the top of his bent to catch as many mackerel as possible while the “ spurt” continues, and, if 
possible, to catch a larger share than any of his comrades. The emulation to be “high-line” for 
the day and for the season is extreme. The number of barrels caught by each man is carefully 
noted, for upon his relative success depends his proportion of the proceeds of the voyage and his 
reputation as a fisherman. Ina single day a high-line fisherman has caught from 10 to 15 barrels, 
and since each barrel contains from 150 to 200 mackerel, the rapidity of the men’s movements 
throughout the day may be estimated. In seven or eight hours’ fishing he has probably lifted over 
the side 2,000 to 3,000 fish, to say nothing of throwing over his jig and bringing it back empty 
almost as many times more. Such cases as this are exceptional, since mackerel rarely continue 
biting long enough to allow such a number to be taken. At the same time, when a much smaller 
number is caught, the activity of the fishermen is something to be wondered at.t 

The confusion and excitement are increased by the frequent snarling of the lines and the 
attempts to straighten them out again. As has been stated, each expert fisherman has ten or 
twelve lines in his berth, and changes from one to the other according to the rapidity with which 
the fish are biting or the strength of the wind. Much experience and skill are necessary to enable 
the fishermen to make these changes understandingly. Little is said while the fishing is going on; 
the men lean far over the rail in strange attitudes of expectancy with one or two lines in each 
hand, the bands moving up and down and constantly hauling in and throwing out one of the lines 
at a time. When it is necessary to haul in one of the lines the others are allowed to drop upon 
the rail. 

We have described one phase of the life of a mackerel fisherman, but experiences like this 
may occur only a few times during a season. Mackerel vessels are constantly under sail, cruising 
hither and thither over great areas of water on the lookout for fish, heaving to and trying more 
frequently without than with success, except in extraordinary seasons. At night they are hove to, 
or when mackerel are scarce are making long passages from one ground to another. Information 
as to the location of the schools of mackerel is passed from vessel to vessel.. As they meet, the 
vessels almost invariably speak each other and compare notes upon the position and abundance 
of fish. 

When a vessel is seeking fish, and heaves to for the purpose of tolling them up, she will con- 
tinue in this position, as a rule, for about an hour, sometimes longer, when there is any prospect 


* On the mackerel ‘‘ hookers” the cook stood to fish just aft of the fore-rigging. The large schooners sometimes 
had a boy forward of the fore-rigging, but this was not the rule by any means. Each man or boy had a certain num- 
ber of inches measured on the rail and assigned him as his berth. The length of a berth at the rail varied from 2} 
to 3 feet. 

{LARGE CATCH OF MACKEREL.—Schooner Bloomer, of Hingham, with a crew of ten men, caught on Thursday 
last, between 10 a. m. and 2 p. m., 5,700 mackerel with the hook and line. (Barnstable Patriot, May 28, 1861.) 
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of success. Sometimes the mackerel, however abundant, will not rise to bait; they are very 
capricious; at other times in the same day they will be exceedingly voracious. One of the com- 
mon tactics of the mackerel fishermen was that of running roind a school; when the fish could 
be seen, the vessel would rites: a complete circle, surrounding them at the same time with the line 
of toll bait. The effect of this maneuver was to keep the fish from moving away by placing the 
bait in such a manner that whichever course they took the fish must invariably meet with and be 
attracted by it to the vessel’s side. It frequently happened, however, that the schooling fish took 
no notice whatever of the toll bait, either because they were not hungry, or were engaged in feed- 
ing upon some form of crustacea, of which they are exceedingly fond. 

The practice of “lee-bowing,” the method of which, so far as the management of the vessel is 
concerned, has been described in another place, was simply to “heave to” to the leeward of 
another vessel which was lying to and had a school of fish alongside, and, while so doing, to throw 
a quantity of bait overboard; this bait passing under the bottom of the first vessel would attract 
the fish, which would then follow the course of the new bait, passing to leeward under the first 
vessel and appearing alongside and close to the vessel which was executing the maneuver of lee- 
bowing. The success of this maneuver is sometimes thwarted by the crew of the first vessel 
throwing over such a quantity of bait that the bait thrown by the second vessel is not noticed by 
the fish. In this act it is frequently the custom to use a considerable quantity of chopped clams, 
these being. considered better to “hold” the fish alongside than the menhaden bait. The clam 
bait is also used on other occasions to “hold” the fish, or induce them to bite more rapidly when 
they are supposed to be tired of the ordinary bait. 

A maneuver sometimes executed by the mackerel schooner is called “springing up.” This is 
done when the mackerel are so close to the shore that the vessel cannot lie to and drift for them. 
It is accomplished by bringing the vessel to anchor and then putting a “spring” on the cable, the 
latter, which is a stout rope, being taken to the port quarter, and the cable veered out so t that the 
vessel lies with her port side to the wind. The fishing is then carried on on the starboard side in 
the same manner as with vessels lying to. 

In former years, when an extensive mackerel fishery was prosecuted in the vicinity of the 
Seven Islands and at the mouth of the Saint Lawrence River, much jig fishing was carried on by 
small boats sent out from the vessels. Each of the boats carried a small quantity of ground bait, 
which was used in the same manner as on the vessels. This method of fishing has also been 
practiced to some extent on the coast of Maine even as late as 1879. 

Vessels occasionally returned home from the Gulf of Saint Lawrence to land their catch, 
leaving a portion of their crew to fish from small boats until their return.* 

The above description of jigging mackerel has been written with special reference to the 
fishery in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, since it was there that the jig fishing was most extensively 
prosecuted. The methods are the same, however, as those practiced on the New England coast. 


5. THE CARE OF THE FISH. 


CLEANING AND SALTING.—The manner of caring for the fish is essentially the same as that 
described in the preceding chapter, except that (the quantity of fish taken being much smaller, 
there was, of course, much more time for handling them) greater care was taken, and the fish were 


*Schooner B, D. Haskins lately arrived from Bay Saint Lawrence with mackerel; left five of her crew to con- 


tinue the fishery in dories until her return on her second trip. (Cape Ann Advertiser, August 17, 1860.) Instances 
of this kind were rare.—AUTHORS, 
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uniformly of better quality. Many of the Gloucester mackerel-hookers were accustomed to divide 
their crew into dressing gangs of two each instead of three, as at the present time on the seining 
vessels, one of these men splitting and the other gibbing. It was the duty of the splitter to get 
the barrels, fill them with water, and, when he had split more fish than the gibber could take care 
of, to aid the latter in his work.* 

On the seining vessel, as we have seen, the mackerel are, in most cases, heaped on the deck ; 
on the mackerel-hookers, the fish were already in barrels, and the order of proceeding was slightly 
different. The splitting-board was placed on the head of one of the “strike” barrels; the fish were 
taken out of the barrels, split, and thrown into the gib tub, where they were handled in the ordi- 
nary manner. The process of gibbing having been completed, the fish were “plowed” and put 
into the second barrel, which was filled with clean water. From this barrel they were changed 
into the barrel in which they were salted. The precess of salting is as follows: A barrel of mack- 
erel is emptied out on deck; a “gib-keeler” is filled with salt; one of the men now throws the 
mackerel into the “ gib-keeler,” while the other man “rubs” them in the salt by taking one in each 
hand; the back of one is then placed to the flesh of the other, and they are thrown into the barrel 
with the flesh side down. They are thus salted and packed away into barrels in successive layers, 
each (with the exception of the bottom tier) with the flesh side down.t A barrel of large mackerel 
can be salted in from five to ten minutes. 

In order to cure mackerel successfully very fine salt must be used, and every part of the fish 
must be touched or it will spoil.t Careless salters sometimes leave “thumb-marks” where their 
thumbs touch the fish during the process of salting, preventing the access of the salt. These fish 
do not keep well. 7 

It was customary on the “hookers” to Jet the mackerel remain on deck for several days after 
being salted, the length of time varying to a considerable extent, as it depended very much on the 
amount of fish taken. When the mackerel were well struck, or after they had been salted from 
two to five or six days, the barrels were “topped up” with fish, to make up for the shrinkage from 
the first salting, after which they were carefully headed up and stowed in the hold. If the men 
kept their catch separate, each one cut a private mark on the head of the barrel containing his 
fish. Asa rule, the mackerel were ‘ stowed down” whenever 40 or 50 barrels had accumulated on 
deck, but when fish were abundant and took the hook freely for several days in succession it often 
happened that more than a hundred barrels of fish would be caught before any were put below. 

Capt. Epes W. Merchant, of Gloucester, informs us that the practice of salting mackerel was 
inaugurated at Gloucester in 1818. Scituate fishermen had begun this practice somewhat earlier. 
The methods of salting have not materially changed since that time. Previous to 1850 the vessels 


*The most general custom, perhaps, on the Gloucester vessels was to have two men in a gang, though this was 
varied a good deal on different schooners. Some crews preferred dress gangs of three men each, while others some- 
times had four men working together, one of them ‘‘ passing up” the mackerel to the splitter. 

t The early method of packing them flesh up has been abandoned. 

¢This is the case when the mackerel axe “ rubbed,” Liverpool salt being almost wholly used, since Cadiz salt. 
owing to its coarseness, has a tendency to tear or ‘‘ruck up” the flesh of the fish and give them a ragged appearance, 
Many of the Cape Cod fishermen, however, preferred to use Cadiz salt, believing it to be better for curing the fish 
than Liverpool. Their manner of applying it was quite different from that which has been described. Each man 
salted his own catch. Placing a wash-barrel of mackerel at his left hand, an empty barrel in front of him, and with 
a bucket or basket of salt at his right, the fisherman rapidly transferred the fresh fish into the proper barrel, placing 
each flesh up, and scattering over it with the right hand a sufficient quantity of salt. An expert can thus take care 
of many more fish than apy one unacquainted with the method would believe possible, though it is safe to say, 
mackerel can be handled more expeditiously by the process of rubbing, and for this reason the Cape Cod style of 
salting has never come into favor at Cape Ann and on the coast of Maine. 
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engaged in mackerel fishing were generally accustomed to carry butts, in which the fish were 
salted. 

Capt. Chester Marr tells us that in the early days the mackerel fishermen made a practice of 
salting the mackerel in hogslieads, which were placed in the hold, standing on end, with stone 
ballast stowed in the “spaces” between them. When a vessel was loaded she would hold about 
10 butts, or about 50 ‘wash-barrels.” These butts were used until about 1850.* 

MACKEREL PLOWS.—The mackerel plows, to which frequent allusion has been made, are also 
known to the fishermen by several other names, such as rimmers, reamers, fatters, and fatting- 
knives, in the same and in different localities. The original object of using these instruments may 
be said to have becn a “ trick in the trade,” although the fact of their beiug employed at the pres- 
ent time is so well known that no one considers it any longer a secret, neither has it been for many 
years. The quality of mackerel is determined not only by thcir size, but also by the richness or 
fatness which they acquire as the season advances, and the opportunities for obtaining food are 
better than during the spring. In the spring, when they approach the coasts of the Middle States 
and Southern New England, they are in a poor and lean condition, and remain in such a state until 
after they have deposited their spawn. After the spawning season is over the schools then seek 
their favorite feeding grounds, and the fish soon begin to exhibit much improvement in their con- 
dition. During the month of June this improvement is first noticeable, and by the last of August, 
and sometimes even at an earlier date, the mackerel have arrived at their finest condition and re- 
main so until they leave the coast in the fall. As the fish fatten, the belly, or that portion which 
covers the abdominal cavity, increases in thickness, and the quality of the mackerel can be more 
easily and certainly determined by noticing this particular portion of it than in any other manner. 
The mackerel are invariably split along the back from the snout tothe tail in such a manner that 
they will lay open and flat after the viscera has been removed. It is a fact well known to persons 
familiar with this fish that when they are in a fat condition the sides of the abdominal cavity will 
crack open along the entire length when the fish are opened for the purpose of removing the 
viscera. The depth of these cracks or “breaks” shows the relative fatness of the fish. As these 
cracks occur about half way from the backbone to the center of the abdominal cavity, it will be 
readily seen that by using an implement for making the cracks a little above or nearer to the back- 
bone than where it would naturally be and where the belly is considerably thicker, it will give the 
fish the appearance of being much fatter than it really is. As previously stated, the depth of the 


* The largest of the mackerel schooners had sufficient capacity for stowing 20 or 25 butts, besides a number of 
barrels alongside of them in the wiugs on each side of the hold. 

When salting mackerel in these casks, the salters worked in the hold. A gib tub was filled with salt and set on 
top of the butts near the hatchway, and one man threw down the mackerel from the deck into the salt box (or gib 
tub) while two others standing alongside of the butts did the salting—one ‘‘rubbing” the fish and the other packing 
them away in the proper place. When the cask was full a large stone was pfaced on top of the fish to keep them 
beneath the brine so that they would not get rusty. Each man usually had a hogshead of his own for the reception 
of his fish; that is, if each of the crew kept his catch separate. At that time, however, it was quite generally the 
custom to “goon shares.” This term, as then understood, differed radically from what is now meant by the same 
expression, and may be described as follows: The crew were shipped as much upon their merits of good seamanship 
and steady habits as for their skill as fishermen. Each man was provided with a ‘‘strike tub”—a half hogshead— 
and for the first few days’ fishing the skipper would note the catch of each of the men, and from this comparison 
would decide what share every one should receive. Thus some half dozen, perhaps, in a crew of 12 or 14 men would 
be assigned a full share. Though there might be some difference in the relative catch of these men, it was thought 
fair to consider a capable and reliable man a full sharesman, though he caught somewhat less fish than another who 
might not be so well experienced in other matters. The remainder of the men were allowed three-fourths or one-half 
of a share, as the case might be, their expertness in catching fish and other qualifications always being taken into 
account in settling their relative standing. Thns, if a vessel had a crew of twelve men, six of whom were full shares- 
men, four three-quarter sharesmen, and two half sharesmen, there would be ten full shares, and a sharesmen would 
receive one-tenth of the crew’s half of the proceeds of the voyage, while those having a smaller ‘‘lay” would be paid 
accordingly. 
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“break” is the test of the fatness of the fish, and is the guide by which the inspectors cull them 
into the different grades for market, provided always that they are of suitable size. Stringent 
laws have in past years been enacted in most of the New England States to regulate the method 
of inspecting mackerel, and the use of any artificial means to fatten them was for many years 
strictly prohibited. The introduction of the mackerel plow, like that of many other inventions, 
was the direct result of a need long felt by fishermen. Previous to its adoption it was the custom 
for the fishermen to attempt to improve the looks of their fish by increasing the natural break with 
their thumb-nails drawn along its entire length. This method was called “rubbing the mackerel.” 
Later, a few began to use the back of the point of their bait-knives or splitting-knives for this pur- 
pose, by degrees venturing to place the cut a litule higher than where it naturally belonged. The 
use of knives led to the introduction of plows, which soon came into general use, though the fish- 
ermen at first felt some hesitation about revealing the fact that their fish had been plowed.* 

A comparatively poor mackerel would not open sufficiently in a natural way to pass for a No. 
2, but the fishermen give them an inviting appearance to the buyer by the use of the plow, which 
they handle with remarkable dexterity, running the blade longitudinally along each side of the 
abdominal cavity with great swiftness, laying the sides of the fish open in such a manner that it 
may pass for a No. 2, and, perhaps, if it is of large size, a fairly fat fish may be culled as a No. 1 
mackerel. It is but fair to say here, that, since the general adoption of the mackerel plow as a 
means of “fattening” the fish, the subject is so well understood by the dealers that they demand a 
finer looking fish than formerly, and the consumer, therefore, actually gets as good an article as before, 
and one that is much more attractive. This is especially the case when the size of the mackerel is 
not sufficient to pass for the best quality, or No.1. <A fish whose length is 13 inches and “of suit- 
able fatness” is required for a No. 1, but it is easy to see that a fish of fine quality, though not ex- 
ceeding 12 or 123 inches, is just as good for food, notwithstanding the fact that it must pass for a 
lower grade and be sold for a much less price. For the past few years a very large portion of the 
mackerel caught on our coast have been “ undersized,” that is, not long enough to pass for the best 
quality, according to the inspection laws of New England; nevertheless they are in all respects 
quite as good as the larger and rarer grades. 

As previously stated, the fishermen no longer make a secret of using the plow, and during the 
summer season, when the wharves on the eastern coast are filled with mackerel, the operators may 
be seen in the open air busily rimming the fish almost as fast as they can pick them up and throw 
them into another barrel. There are many styles of this type of knife, their patterns and designs 
being as varied as the fancies of those who make them. They are, with but few exceptions, made 
by the fishermen; some of them are exceedingly plain and rough, while others are artistically and 
elaborately decorated, often with imaginary uncouth figures or with fancifully carved leaves, 
wreaths, &c. 


There are several knives of this character deposited in the fisheries collection of the United 


* From a circular addressed to the masters and crews of mackerel vessels by Hon. James Barry, inspector-gen- 
eral of pickled fish for Massachusetts, dated May 2, 1832, we quote the following in relation to the use of the mackerel 
plow: ‘It is a mischievous error that fishermen have fallen into by salting their fish too slack, as has been often the 
case; and another by using the plow, which has given to the fish a false appearance, and has been a source of morti- 
fication to the fishermen, and they have in a great many instances found fault with the inspectors when the fault be- 
longed to themselves in not taking care of the fish, which it was their duty to do, and which in many cases has been 
a ruinous business to purchasers. By a law of the commonwéalth the inspector is required to throw into an inferior 
quality all mackerel which have been plowed, cut, or mutilated for the purpose of deception. It can be of no advan- 
tage to the fishermen, and I trust will never again be done.” 

Capt. N. E. Atwood says that some of the fishermen made mackerel plows with ‘‘the ends tipped with pewter 


and fine teeth on the edges so as to make the crease look rough, as though it were broken naturally; others had a 
knife in the end which cut the mackerel smoothly.” 
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States National Museum, and among them is one factory-made rimmer, with a polished walnut 
handle and a curved iron shank about one-quarter inch in diameter; into the forward end of the 
shank is fitted a small cutting blade about 14 inches in length, tapering to a point at the heel, and 
with a square-cut forward end. There are also other styles made by the fishermen, some having 
steel and others having copper blades, and one specimen made of wood, in the form of a human 
leg, the extreme end terminating in a thick-set flat foot, in the bottom of which is inserted or 
driven a silver three-cent piece, ground to a sharp edge, to be used as the knife or plow. 


.6. HOMEWARD PASSAGE AND DISPOSITION OF THE FISH. 


When one of the vessels in the fleet has obtained a fare of fish, or the skipper decides to go- 
home, sometimes with a partial fare, the flag is usually set at the maiutop-mast or on the main 
peak, This custom was not so common on our coast as in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence. The fish 
being salted, the homeward passage was usually performed in a leisurely manner, unless, indeed, 
the return was made during the fishing season, and the skipper expected to make another trip, in 
which case the utmost expedition was used, and rapid passages were made. For several years it 
has been a common practice for vessels fishing in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence to land their fish at 
the Strait of Canso, or sometimes at Prince Edward Island, sending the fish home by steamer or 
freight vessels. This was only done when the vessel had obtained a large fare and there was a 
prospect of one or two more successful trips for fish that season. By this means vessels sometimes 
filled up three or four times in the course of the summer, obtaining, in some instances, a8 many as 
1,100 to to 1,200 barrels.* 


7. FINANCIAL PROFITS OF THE MACKEREL HOOK FISHERY. 


Old-fashioned vessels were employed as seiners for a number of years from Gloucester, it then 
being thought by many of the fishermen that swift sailers were not so necessary for this branch of 
the fisheries as for some others. In this respect, as in many other things, there has been a radical 
change. 

The expense of fitting out with seine, boat, &c., deterred many of the owners from sending their 
vessels seining, and the more conservative clung to the old method of jigging until the failure of 
mackerel in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence compelled them to adopt the seine or abandon the business. 


* The influence exerted upon the settlements in the Strait of Canso in the period between 1850 and 1870, by the 
trade thus derived from the mackerel fleet, was very remarkable. In many of the coves, on either side of the strait, 
small villages sprang up, and large store-houses and wharves were built where the American vessels could secure 
storage for their fish until they could be shipped, and also at the same time obtain supplies of salt, bait, provisions, 
&c., which they required for the prosecution of their voyages. This, of course, brought a great deal of money to the 
people of Canso, and many of the merchants who were not slow to take advantage of the circumstances became quite 
wealthy. Those were lively times in the strait, and it was not an unusual thing to see ten or twenty sail of mackerel 
schooners lying at Port Hawkesbury or at McNair’s or some of the other coves discharging their cargoes and taking 
on board outfits for another trip. This afforded much employment to local residents and remunerative returns. Most 
of the people who owned wood lands devoted their time in winter to cutting and preparing for use a lot of fael which 
they could readily dispose of the following summer to the American fishermen at good prices; and whoever was 
fortunate enough to have a small stream or brook running through his land near the coves usually derived quite a 
revenue from the American fishermen by charging 5 or 10 cents per barrel for the water which they were obliged to 
fill there. 

Of late years, however, since the general introduction of the purse-seine in the mackerel fisheries, and the conse- 
quent failure of our fishing fleets to resort to the Gulf of Saint Lawrence during the mackerel season, a great change 
has taken place in the prosperity of the settlements at Canso. So much s0, indeed, that many of the wharves and 
store-houses have been allowed to fall into decay and become nearly worthless from disuse. Most of the coves which 
were formerly the scene of busy life and activity during the mackerel season now have a comparatively deserted and 
forlorn appearence. Many of the merchants have moved away to Halifax and other business centers of the Provinces, 
while those who remain find their business much less remunerative than it was at the time when the Strait of Canso 
was frequented by a large fleet of American mackerel schooners, which were engaged in fishing in the Gulf of Saint 
Lawrence. 
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As a matter of course such large stocks and enormous profits were not obtained by the seiners 
years ago as they have made for the past few years, 1880, 1881, and 1882. Nevertheless, many of 
them did well. But a vessel’s “fit out” for jigging costs comparatively little, and with a much 
smaller stock more clear money would be left than if she went seining. This, together with the 
fact. that more or less risk is attached to seining—such, for instance, as losing the apparatus alto- 
gether, having the net torn, the boats stove, &c.—served to deter the timid ones from engaging in 
it until compelled to. : 

Rapid advances in the knowledge of using the purse-seine have been made within the past 
few years, which no doubt has had a strong influence in changing the hook fishery into seining. 
For a number of years it was believed that mackerel could not be taken except in shoal water, 
where the seine would reach bottom, and as a result of this but comparatively little could be done. 
More recently, the practice of seining in the night, tolling the fish alongside of the vessel and then 
surrounding them, &c., hive added much to the profits of the fishermen. 

The large net profits which were sometimes made by the mackerel hook fishermen previous to 
1870 bore no mean comparisen to the money cleared by the seiners of the present day, though, of 
course, the latter frequently get higher stocks. This, as mentioned above, is due to the difference 
in the cost of fitting out a vessel for hooking and for seining, the expense for the latter often 
being twice or three times as much as it would be for line fishing. The following account of 
some of the large mackerel stocks made by vessels engaged in fishing with hook and line we copy 
from the Fishermen’s Memorial and Record: Book : 

“The largest stock made in the Bay of Saint Lawrence mackerel fishery was that of schooner 
_ Colonel Ellsworth, Capt. George Robinson, in 1865. She was absent about five months, her net 

stock amounting to $13,728.* The high-liner’s share was $598; cook’s, $582. 

“Schooner General Grant, Captain Coas, in 1864, stocked in two trips to the Bay of Saint 
Lawrence $11,254.94 clear of all expenses.t The high-line made $502.24; cook’s share $638.17. 

“Schooner Nor’ Wester the same year stocked $9,721.74 net in one bay trip; the high-liner 
making $308.60 and the cook $486.61. 

“Schooner General Sherman, in a three months’ trip to the bay in 1864, packed 612 barrels of 
mackerel, her net stock amounting to $9,696. High-liner’s share, $575.06. 

“Schooner Kit Carson, 1865, brought in 591 barrels of mackerel, having been absent about ten 
weeks. He net stock amounted to $6,542. High liner’s share, $260. 

“Schooner James G. Tarr, in 1866, stocked $5,824 in a nine weeks’ trip to the bay. Cook’s 
share, $331.76. 

“Schooner Seddie C. Pyle, in 1871, packed 1,070 barrels of mackerel caught off this shore, } 
in addition to 18,000 southern mackerel sold fresh in New York in the spring. Her net stock for 
the year was $10,561.66. High-liner’s share, $491.38 ; cook’s share, $708.52. 

“Schooner Eureka, in six months’ mackereling off this [American] shore in 1868, packed 935 
barrels, her stock amounting to $10,748.33. High-liner’s share, $440.82; cook’s share, $473.70.” 


8 ITINERARY OF A MACKEREL VOYAGE TO THE GULF OF SAINT LAWRENCE. 
By Cotonre.t D. W. Low. 


We go to Essex, a neighboring town on Cape Ann, 6 miles from Gloucester, or to the ship- 
yards of Gloucester, where we see on the stocks, ready for launching, a schooner of 60 or 70 tons, 


* Her gross stock—the amount her fish sold for—was doubtless about $16,000, 
t Her gross stock would be between $13,000 and $14,000. 
tNew England coast. 
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built in that thorough and stanch manner which makes the American fishing schooner celebrated 
for her sailing and seaworthy qualities required in the hazardous business she was built for. 

We next find the schooner alongside of the wharf in Gloucester, where she is made ready or 
“fitted” for a voyage to the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, called a “bay trip.” Fifty-five barrels of 
pogies and 7 barrels of clams, with 50 hogsheads of salt in 115 barrels, and 16 barrels of water, 
are stowed by her crew in her hold, on top of which are stowed 335 barrels more with their heads 
taken out and put inside, both head and barrel being numbered. After the provisions. lines, 
hooks, &c., are on board the flag is hoisted and she is ready for sea, having cost to that time $7,7 00 
for the vessel and $2,075 for her outfits. Had she been fitted for seining her outfits would have 
cost $750 more, making her total cost with outfits $10,525. 

Leaving Gloucester August 5, 1875, we proceed to the Gulf of Saint Lawrence with seventeen 
hands, shipped “by the berth,” according to their experience as fishermen, the best fishermen 
getting the best berths, which are nearest to and on each side of the master. The master’s berth 
is forward of the main rigging on the starboard side, nearly in the center of the vessel. Formerly 
the berths to fish, with exception of the master’s and cook’s, were sold at auction on board the 
vessel after she had started, as high as $50 or even more being paid for first choice. The amount 
of the bids, called “berth money,” was equally divided among the sharesmen, they paying the 
amount of the excess of their bid over the average share. The cook fishes forward, so as to be 
handy to his cooking. After each man’s berth is decided upon, each one prepares the cleats for 
his lines on the bulwarks under the rail at his berth. “Jigs” are run in the “jig molds,” and the 
lines, eight to twelve to each man, are neatly put upon the cleats ready for service. After passing 
through the Gut of Canso (stopping there for a little wood) the vessel is ready for fishing. Lashed 
on the “port” side of the schooner, opposite the skipper, stands the “ bait-mill,” at which each 
of the crew, excepting the master and cook, take turns, commencing with the youngest, in grind- 
ing bait. The slivers of pogics are ground up fine and clams are chopped with a long-handled 
chopper, which are mixed with the pogy bait, and some of it put into a box called the “ bait- 
box,” which is hung outside of the bulwarks, to the right of the master’s berth, and water is 
added to it. After the vessel is “hove to,” and she commences to drift to leeward, the master, 
with a “bait-heaver,” throws the bait from the bait-box into the water fore and aft the vessel, to 
attract and draw the mackerel alongside. Some of the crew are below and others looking on, or 
perhaps put out a line with the skippev’s to try for them. Soon the peculiar tapping of a mack- 
erel’s tail is heard on the bottom of a barrel, which, with the ery of “ Here they are!” from the 
skipper, brings every man to his berth, and for a time the “strike barrels” standing a little in the. 
rear and at the right of the fisherman, in which the mackerel are slat from the hooks, resound with 
the lively occupants. The best fishermen fish with four and sometimes six lines each. The “spurt,” 
however, is soon over, and after “picking” one once in a while the master orders, “Take in your 
lines;” after which we haul in our mainsail, hoist the jib, and go on. The mackerel are then 
dressed, generally by gangs of three, comprising a “splitter,” one to pass up the mackerel to hin, 
and the ‘“‘gibber;” the mackerel, after being split, are thrown into a “keeler,” which is a shoal 
square box about two by three feet square, which are put on board in nests of three; the “ gib- 
ber,” with mittens on to prevent getting his hands sore from the bones, opens the mackerel, takes 
out the gills and entrails (which are thrown overboard after dressing the catch), and throws the 
mackerel into a barrel partly filled with water to soak the blood from them, which is called a “ wash 
barrel”; after soaking, they are thrown into a keeler of salt, a few at a time, rubbed all over in the 
salt, and packed ina “sea barrel,” 1 barrel of salt (34 bushels) being used in packing 4 sea barrels. 
After the barrel is filled and the fish allowed to shrink it is filled up (sometimes there is not time 
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enough to allow it to shrink before heading up). The head of the barrel is put in reversed, on which 
the private mark of the catcher is cut: in to identify it when landed, after which the barrels of mackerel 
are stowed in the hold. Frequently, when mackerel are scarce and time hangs heavy, industrious 
ones will “‘mess” their mackerel by scraping the blood from the backbone and cutting off the 
heads and tails, losing by the operation 13 pounds on a hundred, but making the mackerel bring 
more in the market for the labor. 

During our voyage we sometimes tried for mackerel with others of the fleet one or two miles 
from shore, and being “hove to” together, and occasionally “picking” a mackerel which, as it glist- 
ened in the sun coming over the rail, no doubt led those on shore to suppose we were getting a 
good catch of fish, when 15 wash barrels would cover the whole catch for the fleet in several hours’ 
fishing. The latter part of October finds us on the way home, at Georgetown, Prince Edward 
Island, where we put in for a harbor, paying $1 for harbor dues, and on 2d of November arrived 
at Gloucester, having been absent two months and twenty-eight days, and caught 250 sea barrels 
of mackerel. c 

The mackerel are hoisted out by horse-power, the crew paying for the horse in preference to 
doing the work by hand as formerly. After being landed each man’s lot is stood upon the head to- 
gether, with the marked head up. One of the crew unheads them, another pitches the mackerel as 
wanted into a “culling crib,” which is made about 3 feet wide and 4 feet long, with slat bottom, at 
each end of which stands an experienced and careful “‘culler,” who tosses the mackerel according to 
their grade into “culling tubs,” which hold a half-barrel each; two of the crew then place the tubs, 
when full, on the platform of a beam scale, where the “ weigher” weighs them off, crying out “barrel 
of one’s,” or whatever the weight or grade requires; two of the crew empty them into the “packing 
cribs,” while the master places the account of it under the name of the catcher, and the packer, with 
a piece of red chalk, marks the head of the barrel or whatever package is used with the grade of the 
mackerel. Half a bushel of salt to the barrel is used in packing, after which the cooper takes it, 
and after putting in the head it is rolled out on the wharf by a laborer and there bored and pickled 
off by the “pickler.” After being pickled off and bunged they are stood upon their head and 
branded with the deputy inspector’s name and the grade of the fish; the trip is sold by the owner 
with the master, he acting for himself and crew; the voyage is then made up in the ordinary man- 
ner. When the mackerel are delivered to the packer the vessel and crew are done with them as 
producers. 


4.—_THE MACKEREL GILL-NET FISHERY. 
1, APPARATUS AND METHODS. 


Considerable quantities of mackerel are sometimes caught in gill-nets at various points along 
the New England coast, from Vineyard Sound to Eastport. For the most part, however, they are 
taken west of Mount Desert. This fishery is carried on in two ways: The gill-nets may be anchored 
and left out over night, as is the custom about Provincetown, or they may be set from a boat or 
vessel. The latter method is called “dragging”; the vessels are called “draggers,” or “drag- 
boats,” and the fishermen “mackerel draggers.” 

The mackerel gill-nets are 20 to 30 fathoms long, 23 fathoms deep, with a mesh varying from 
24 to 3 inches. In Provincetown Harbor they are set in the following manner: 

About the middle of November the fishermen of Provincetown Bay begin to put out nets for 
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the large mackerel on its return. On one occasion Captain Atwood had twelve nets out, 5 miles 
from land. On the last night of November he had taken nothing, but on visiting the nets the next 
day he found they had sunk to the bottom filled with mackerel. He, however, succeeded in getting 
up eight, and the nets as they came to the surface looked like a sheet of silver. Three thousand 
three hundred and sixty mackerel were taken from these eight nets by nightfall. The next day 
the remaining nets were dragged in and 1,700 more taken, making 5,000 fish netted at a single 
catch. On another occasion a catch lasted three nights, when he alone caught mackerel enough 
of the best quality to make 16 barrels when packed.* 

In Gloucester Harbor and at other points ou the coast of Massachusetts and Maine they are 
set in shallow water, one or both ends being anchored and their position marked by buoys on each 
end of the gang. When set thus in protected harbors they are ordinarily placed across the direc- 
tion of the tide, usually in a cove or bight of the harbor where the mackerel are known to occur, 
and where they are out of the track of vessels. 

The most extensive “drag-net fishery” is carried on by the vessels of Portland and Friend- 
ship, Me. The method employed by these fishermen six years ago was somewhat as follows: The 
vessels are small schooners of 15 to 25 tons. They usually run out from the harbor near the close 
of the day, timing their departure so that they will be upon the fishing grounds about sunset, 
except when it is necessary to go a long distance out to sea, in which case, of course, the time of 
starting is earlier. Reaching a locality where mackerel are supposed to be abundant the vessel is 
hove to, and a gang of ten to twenty nets is paid out. The nets are fastened together at top and 
bdttom, and the outer end is marked by a buoy, other buoys being distributed along the gang at 
intervals, the junction between each pair of nets being generally marked by a keg or spar. To 
the last net is fastened a rope called a ‘‘net swing,” corresponding to the “fleeth-rope” used by 
the herring fishermen of Europe. This is a rope of 3 inches in circumference and 60 to 70 fathoms 
long. Itis paid out to its full length and made fast at the bow of the vessel. The foresail is then 
lowered and furled, and the vessel lies head to the wind, drifting to leeward and dragging the 
nets as she goes. If the wind is moderate the whole mainsail is kept up, but if the breeze is 
fresh, or what is called a mackerel breeze, it is reefed. Under favorable circumstances the nets 
are allowed to remain out all night, but the fishermen in the two dories row constantly along the 
nets back and forth noticing the movements of the fish, and especially looking out for the approach 
of dogfish. When a school of dogfish approaches the nets after any number of mackerel have been 
gilled it is at once necessary to take them in less the dogfish should devour the mackerel, tear 
innumerable holes in the twine, and roll themselves up in it until it is so twisted and tangled that 
it takes the labor of days to get it in proper condition for setting again. If the fishermen are not 
annoyed by dogfish the nets are allowed to remain down, as has been stated, all night long, and the 
men in the duries constantly pick out the fish, frequently carrying their catch back to the vessel. 
When the dogfish attack the nets they haul them in with the utmost expedition and bundle them 
as hurriedly as possible into the bottom of the dory, and after they have lifted them to the deck of 
the vessel take out the fish from among the meshes. 

It is part of the duty of the men in the dories to keep a vigilant lookout for approaching 
‘vessels. The gang of nets may be more than half a mile in length, and the keel of a large vessel 
passing over it would be almost certain to cut it in two. When it is still weather they row toward 
any vessel which they may see coming and ask the men on watch to steer clear of the nets; other- 
wise they are obliged to stand by the nets and repair the damages as best they may. Sometimes 
the approaching vessels are induced to steer clear of the ncts by the dorymen, who hold up a lan- 


* Captain Atwood, Proc. Bos. Soc. Nat. Hist., x, 186566. 
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tern for that purpose. The mackerel caught in this manner are always carried fresh to the shore, 
and are intended chiefly for the supply of the markets of the large cities. They are packed in 
barrels, and may or may not be gibbed through the gills before reaching shore. A vessel setting 
a long string of nets may catch as much as 50 barrels of mackerel in a night, but ordinarily not 
more than 5 or 10 barrels, frequently less. The barrels are carried on deck, and the fish are 
put in them as soon as they are removed from the nets. When the weather is warm the barrels 
are filled with ice-water. Besides the mackerel caught, considerable quantities of shad and ale- 
wives are taken in these nets. On an excursion made by one of the authors from Portland in 
1873, besides 6 barrels of mackerel there were caught with a small string of nets about 40 fine 
shad, averaging 2 pounds each, and 300 or 400 of that species of alewives known to the Portland 
fishermen by the names of “kyack,” “cat-thresher,” “saw-belly,” or “blue-back,” probably iden- 
tical with the glut-herring (Clupea wstivalis) of the Chesapeake basin, the summer alewives occa- 
sionally taken in New England rivers. On this occasion the mackerel were feeding extensively 
on various entomostraca, with which the water was filled, and which imparted to it a vivid phos- 
-phorescence all night long. The presence of these animals, and of others more minute, causes the 
water and the nets to “fire” in such a manner as often to render them so visible to the fish that 
they successfully avoid contact with the twine. 

The mackerel caught at Provincetown in gill-nets are brought in by the boats, and shipped 
by the fishermen to Boston in vessels devoted specially to this business, the owners of which 
receive a percentage upon the amount of their sales. 

The crew of a Maine mackerel-dragger consists generally of two to four men, the vessels being 
usually owned by the fishermen. 


2. HISTORY OF MACKEREL GILL-NETTING. 


The custom of dragging for mackerel, though practiced for centuries in Europe,* appears to 
have been first used in this country at Provincetown about ‘the year 1841, where it is still prose- 
cuted to a considerable extent in addition to the stationary gill-net fishery which has been 


* For convenience of comparison the following description of drift-net fishing for mackerel on the coast of Eng- 
land is quoted from Yarrell’s British Fishes: : 

“The most common mode of fishing for mackerel, and the way in which the greatest numbers are taken, is by 
drift-nets. The drift-net is 20 feet deep by 120 feet long; well corked at the top, but without lead at the bottom. 
They are made of small fine twine, which is tanned of a reddish brown color to preserve it from the action of the salt 
water, and it is thereby rendered much more durable. 

“The size of the mesh is about 2} inches, or rather larger. Twelve, fifteen, and sometimes eighteen of these nets 
are attached lengthways by tying along a thick ropo, called the drift-rope, and the ends of each net to each other. 
When arranged for depositing in the sea, a large buoy attached to the end of the drift-rope is thrown overboard, the 
vessel is put before the wind, and, as she sails along, the rope with the nets thus attached is passed over the stern 
into the water till the whole of the nets are thus thrown out. The nets thus deposited hang suspended in the water 
perpendicularly, 20 feet deep from the drift-rope and extending from three-quarters of a mile to a mile, or even a mile 
and a half, depending on the number of nets belonging to the party or company engaged in fishing together. When 
the whole of the nets are thus handed out, the drift-rope is shifted from the stern to the bow of the vessel, and she 
tides by it as at anchor. The benefit gained by the boats hanging at the end of the drift-rope is that the net is kept 
strained in a straight line, which, without this pull upon it, would not be the case. The nets are ‘shot’ in the evening, 
and sometimes hauled once during the night; at others, allowed to remain in the water all night. The fish roving 
in the dark tarough the water hang in the meshes of the nets, which are large enough to admit them beyond the gill- : 
covers and pectoral fins, but not large enough to allow the thickest part of the body to pass through. In the morning 
early preparations are made for hauling the nets, A capstan on the deck is manned, about which two turns of 
drift-rope are taken; one man stands forward to untie the upper edge of each net from the drift-rope, which is called 
casting off the lashings; others haul the net in with the fish caught, to which one side of the vessel is devoted; the 
other side is occupied with the drift-rope, which is wound in by the men at the capstan.” (The History of British 
Fishes, first edition, 1836, vol. 1, pp. 126, 127.) 
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mentioned.* At first small open boats were used, such as the one described and figured in the 
another part of this report under the name of “Provincetown drag-boat.” About 1845, Province- 
town fishermen with their boats and nets essayed dragging for mackerel in the vicinity of Mon- 
hegan, Me., and by their example this practice was introduced into Maine, and since that time it 
has been carried on at various points on the coast. In 1873 twelve or fifteen vessels from 15 to 25 
tons each were employed at Portland; at present the number at this port is eighteen, and quite a 
fleet of the mackerel-draggers also belongs to the vicinity of Friendship, Me.t 

Along the southern coast of Nova Scotia, and about the vicinity of the Straits of Canso, there 
is an extensive gill-net fishery for mackerel carried on with stationary nets, and, in a smaller 
degree, a similar fishery is prosecuted in some parts of the Gulf of Saint Lawrence.{ This fishery, 
on the Nova Scotia coast is prosecuted when the mackerel are traversing the coast line in the 
spring and fall. 

“During the mackerel fishing season,” remarks Mr. J. Matthew i ones, “‘ the people along shore 
appear to live in a state of much excitement, expecting every hour the ‘runs’ to come into their 
bays. The traveler who may desire a horse and wagon to get on from place to place will find hard 
work to prevail upon the people to hire one out to him with a driver. Lookouts are kept on some 
elevated spot so that the schools may be seen some distance off, in order to give time for the fish- 
ermen to get off in their boats with the net.” As at Provincetown, these nets are anchored only 
at one end, the other end being left free to swing with the current. They are sometimes set as far 
as 10 or 12 miles from the shore, in water 20 to 50 fathoms in depth, care being taken to put them 
as nearly as possible in those localities which are known to lie in the “track” of the mackerel. 

The mackerel gill-nets are usually set with their upper lines close to the surface; sometimes, 
however, as much as 2 or 3 fathoms below. The position of the net in the water is regulated by 
the length of the buoy-ropes and the weight of the sinkers. As a rule, especially on the coast of 
Nova Scotia, they are, however, set close to the surface. 

In this region, also, there has been for many years an extensive seine fishery for mackerel, 
corresponding to that which is elsewhere referred to as having been formerly carried on, two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, on the shores of Cape Cod Bay. The principal points for the seine fishery 
are at Margaret/s Bay, west of Halifax, and at Chedabucto Bay, at the eastern part of Nova Scotia. 


“Capt. N. E. Atwood, at Provincetown, writes as follows in regard to the introduction of the method of dragging 
for mackerel at Cape Cod: ‘‘As early as I can recollect most of the mackerel taken along our coast were caught with 
hook and line. A few gill-nets were set at moorings in our harbor and along the Truro shore during the first part of 
the mackerel] season, or as soon as the fish came in. The mackerel which were then taken in nets were sent to Boston 
market and sold fresh, sometimes bringing good prices. As the mackerel would not bite at the hook when they first 
struck in, we would often get two weeks’ fishing before a sufficient quantity of mackerel were caught on the hook to 
glut the market. Boston market being at that time small and no ice used in packing, only a few fresh fish could be 
sold there at any one time. 

“In 1841 I went to Monomoy Bay (Chatham) to fish for shad; we went out in the bay and put out our gill-nets 
and drifted with them all night if the weather would permit that mode of fishing, which we then and have always 
since called ‘dragging.’ On my return home to engage in the mackerel net fishery, very few had been caught in nets 
in our harbor, but large schools of mackerel had been passing in by Race Point and Wood End, and were going up 
the bay. I took ny mackerel nets in the boat and went out in the bay toward Plymouth, some 2 or 3 miles, and put 
them out and drifted all night; next morning I found I had a good catch. This occurrence took place about the 15th 
of June, 1841. - 

“It did not take the other fishermen long to get into this new way of fishing, and since that time this method of 
drag-fishing has been adopted along the coast of Maine and elsewhere.” 

{Friendship has twelve vessels, Cushing five, Waldoboro’ two, and Booth Bay and Bremen one each; the total 
from Maine, including those from Portland, being thirty-nine; the tonnage is 559.47; number of men, one hundred 
and thirty-three. 

}Schooner Yankee Lass, of Boston, arrived home last week from a season’s mackereling trip around the Seven 
Islands of Saint Lawrence River, with 300 barrels, all large No. 1 mackerel, taken in [gill] nets. (Cape Ann Adver- 
tiser, September 30, 1881.) 
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Perley, writing in 1852, remarked: “In those harbors of Nova Scotia which are within the 
Straits of Canso mackerel have of late years been taken in seines capable of inclosing and secu1ing 
800 barrels, and in these seines 400 and even 600 barrels have been taken in a single sweep.”* 

In the same locality Perley refers to the use of the drift-nets, undoubtedly meaning the set 
gill-net just described, remarking, however, that this mode of fishing is probably not so well under- 
stood on the coast of Nova Scotia as in England. He however quotes from Yarrell an account of 
drift-net fishing in England, which is altogether different from that used in Nova Scotia, and cor- 
responds precisely with the drag-net fishing also described in the beginning of this chapter. 

It is worthy of mention that mackerel as well as herring, on the coast of Europe at the present 
time, are almost exclusively caught by the use of the drag-net, the only other method in use being 
the equally old-fashioned one of “drailing,” which was abandoned by our fishermen sixty-five years 
ago.* The antiquated method of drailing was, however, kept up by the fishermen of the Gulf of 
Saint Lawrence until 1860, or perhaps even to the present time, for the purpose of obtaining 
mackerel for bait to be used in the cod fisheries. 


5.—THE EARLY METHODS OF THE MACKEREL FISHERY (1620 
TO 1820). 


1. CATCHING MACKEREL WITH DRAG-SEINES. 


The method chiefly practiced by the colonists of New England for the capture of mackerel 
was that of drag-seining, and we find as early as 1626 a record of the establishment, by Isaac 
Allerton, of a fishing station at Hull, where mackerel were seined by moonlight. There can be 
little doubt that the practice of fishing with baited hooks was also early introduced, and that in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries groups of boats might have been seen, as at the present 
day, clustered together in the harbors or near the outer shores, their crews busily engaged in 
hauling in the tinkers, and, occasionally, larger mackerel which, during the summer season, found 
their way into these protected waters. It is not known when the custom of drailing for mackerel 
was first introduced, but it was beyond question the common method at the close of the last and 
the beginning of the present century. 

In July, 1677, the records of the Plymouth colony show that the Cape Cod fishery was let 
seven years, at £30 per annum, to seine mackerel and bass, to certain individuals who are named. 
They were restricted to take in the Plymouth colonists with them; and, if none offer, to admit 
strangers. ‘The profits of the hire which accrued to the colony were sometimes distributed to the 
schools. 

A writer in the Massachusetts Historical Society’s Collections gives the following description of 
these fisheries (vol. iv, 2d series, p. 232): “The aboriginal name of this fish (the mackerel) is Wawun- 
nebeseag, a plural term signifying fatness—a very descriptive and appropriate name. The mode 
of taking these fish is while the vessel is under quick way and the helm secured, when all are 
engaged at the long, veered lines, of which it is said that one man will attend three, and it may be 
more. The first manner of taking mackerel] was by seining by moonlight. This perhaps was first 


* Fisheries of New Brunswick, 1852, pp. 13-16. 


tThough drailing was abandoned so long ago by the professional mackerel fishermen of New England, we are, 
nevertheless, told by Capt. Joseph Smith, of Gloucester, that this method of fishing is still practiced by the Block 
Island boat fishermen. 
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practiced by Mr. Isaac Allerton and his fishing company at Hull as early as 1626. After half a 
century the mode of fishing was changed to that of drailing with long lines while the vessel was 
under easy way; and this mode has been changed within these last twenty years (1811-1831). The 
mode of fishing generally practiced now is to invite the fish around the vessel while lying to by 
throwing out great quantities of fish cut in small pieces, and to take them with short lines held in 
the hand and drawn in with a single motion of the arm. By this method it is thought that thrice 
as many fish may be taken in a given time as by any other method. They are a capricious and 
sportive fish. In cloudy and even wet weather they take.the hook with most avidity. They are 
very partial to the color of red; hence a rag of that hue io sometimes a bait. A small strip of 
their own flesh taken from near the tail is used with most success.” 

Seining mackerel with drag-seines is still practiced extensively in the British Provinces. That 
the practice was in vogue in Massachusetts less than fifty years ago is shown by the following 
item from the Gloucester Telegraph of June 30, 1838: 

“Last week twenty barrels of mackerel were seined at one haul at Sandy Point by Captain 
Baker. His seine is 500 yards long. A few weeks ago he inclosed a multitude of fishes, princi- 
pally menhaden shad. It is estimated that their number was 200,000.” 

In his History of Scituate, pp. 25-27, Samuel Deane writes: ‘In early times the shores of our 
bays were skirted with forest trees quite near to the water’s edge. In the month of June, when 
all nature is in bloom, the volatile farina of the forest trees then floats in the air, and occasionally 
settles on the smooth surface of the seas. Then it is that this playful fish, attracted by this phe- 
nomenon, leaps and bounds above the surface of the water. So again ata later season, in July 
and August, winged insects, carried away by the southwest winds, settle and rest on the bosom 
of the ocean, a welcome herald, it is said, to the mackerel catcher. Such are the habits of many 
fishes, and hence the use of the fly as a bait by the angler of the trout streams.” 

Douglas, in 1747, says: “ Mackerel, split, salted, and barreled, for the negroes in the sugar 
islands are caught either by hook, seines, or meshes. Those by hook are the best; those by seines 
are worst, because in bulk they are bruised. Mackerel will not take the hook unless it have a 
motion of two or three knots. If quicker, they will take the hook, but their jaw, being tender, 
gives way, and the mackerel is lost. There are two seasons of mackerel—spring and autumn. The 
autumn mackerel are the best. Those of the spring appear about the middle of May, very lean, 
and vanish in two or three weeks.” 7 


2. DRAILING FOR MACKEREL. 


Captain Atwood writes: “In my boyhood, when I caught my first mackerel, nobody thought 
of jigging them. We then took them in the same way as bluefish are caught. My first experience 
in mackerel fishing took place, when I was a little boy, about 1815. I went out with two old men. 
One of them fished in the stern of the boat, and when it did not sail fast enough the other and 
myself—I was eight years old at the time—had to row, in order, by the more rapid motion of the 
boat, to induce the fish to bite. They would not bite unless the line was towed. Two great long 
poles were run out, one just forward, in such a manner that our vessel had the appearance of a 
long-armed spider. The poles were straight, and one line was fastened at one part and another 
line ou the end of the pole, in order to have them separated. This style of fishing continued until 
about the time when I began to go to sea, about 1820. Jigging for mackerel then commenced, bait 
being thrown overboard, and the fish being thus attracted alongside of the vessel, and this soon 
came into general use.” 
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Capt. James Turner, of Isle au Haut, Maine, who assures us that as late as 1815 the fishermen 
drailed for mackerel, gives the following account of this method of fishing: 

“While drailing, the sails were trimmed in such a manner that, when the helm was partly 
down, the vessel would ‘jog’ along slowly, making a little leeward drift, so that the lines would 
trend off at a slight angle from the weather side. Each man had one line, the end of which was 
attached to the end of a pole that was fastened to the vessel’s rail, projecting out about 8 feet at 
right angles with the side of the vessel. The fisherman held in his hand a hauling-line, which was 
attached to the middle of the one fastened to the pole, so that he might know when a fish took the 
hook and be able to haul it in. 

“About a pound of sheet Jead was wound around the line, a foot above the hook. When the 
vessel was engaged in fishing, the man standing forward threw over a small amount of fine bait 
(which had previously been chopped with hatchets) occasionally, scattering it along in order to 
attract tne fish and keep them near the vessel.” ; 

The following paragraphs are quoted from an essay in the Fishermen’s Memorial and Record 
Book: 

“Trailing was one of the means used to catch mackerel in the olden time, and one of our old 
fishermen informs us that when a lad he distinctly remembers of being out in Boston Bay one day in 
a boat with his father, when he saw a vessel which looked very strangely to his young eyes, and, 
boy-like, he asked his father what sort of craft it was. 

“<«That’s a trailer, my boy, and we’ll speak with him,’ was the reply. 

“They sailed quite near, and they observed that the vessel had outriggers of long poles on 
each side, commencing forward at about seventeen feet and tapering off to five feet aft. At the 
ends lines were fastened, about twenty fathoms long, with a sinker of four pounds, and hook below. 
To each of these lines was attached a bridle, reaching to the side of the vessel, where the fisher- 
men stood to feel the bites. This particular vessel was from Hingham, and had been out four 
weeks without receiving even a bite, aud the skipper said he was going to give it up and go home. 

“The present mode of catching mackerel by drifting and tolling with bait did not come into 
general use until after 1812. The gear for catching previous to that was a white hempen bob-line, 
as it was called, and the style of fishing was termed ‘bobbing’ mackerel. These lines were some 
seven fathoms in length, with a leaden sinker two inches long, and shaped like a thin pea-pod. 
At one eud was a ganging about a foot long for the hook. Every few minutes off would go the 
hook, and extra hooks were always in readiness to replace those lost. This mode continued until 
the year 1816, when Abraham Lurvey, of Pigeon Cove, discovered a method of running lead around 
the hooks, and which were afterward called jigs. This he kept secret for many months. The hooks 
then in use were nearly as large as the haddock hooks of to-day. The small lines and fly-lines did 
not come into use until about 1823. About this time the gaff was introduced, and was abandoned 
after being used some ten years.” * 

It seems scarcely necessary to discuss more in detail the methods used during the first two 
centuries of the mackerel fishery of North America. In the Report of the U. S. Fish Commission 
for 1881 there is, given a chronological history of the mackerel fishery from its inception to the 
present time. 


*The mackerel gaff was used to some extent, by the hook and line fishermen, as late as 1865, and possibly even 
since that time, 
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6.—LEGISLATION, FOR THE PROTECTION OF MACKEREL. 


1. LEGISLATION IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 


At an early day in the history of the United States a failure of the mackerel fishery was 
apprehended. The following notices of legislation, copies of laws, and newspaper extracts will 
serve to give an idea of the state of public opinion at different periods from 1660 to the present 
time: 

1660.—Early regulation of the mackerel fishery— The commissioners of the United Colonies 
recommended to the several General Courts to regulate the mackerel fishery; conceiving that fish 
to be the most staple commodity of the country. Few who have not investigated the subject 
have at the present day an adequate conception of the importance of this branch of productive 
industry.”* 

1670.—Prohibition of early mackerel fishing by laws of Plymouth Colony.— Wheras wee haue 
formerly seen Great Inconvenience of taking mackerell att vnseasonable times wherby there 
encrease is greatly deminished and that it hath bine proposed to the Court of the Massachusetts 
that some course might be taken for preventing the same and that they have lately drawne vp an 
order about the same this Court doth enacte and order that henceforth noe makerell shalbe caught 
except for spending while fresh before the first of July Annually on penaltie of the losse of the 
same the one halfe to the Informer and the other halfe to the vse of the Collonie; and this order 
to take place from the 20th of this Instant June.”t . 

1684.—Prohibition of mackerel seining—“In 1680, Cornet Robert Stetson, of Scituate, and 
Nathaniel Thomas, of Marshtield, hired the Cape fishery for bass and mackerel. In 1684, the 
court enacted a law ‘prohibiting the seining of mackerel in any part of the colony’; and the same 
year leased the Cape fishery for bass and mackerel to Mr. William Clark for seven years, at £30 
per annum. 

“Subsequently to 1700 it is certain that the mackerel were very abundant in Massachusetts 
Bay. It was not uncommon for a vessel to take a thousand barrels in a season. The packing, as 
it is called, was chiefly done at Boston and Plymouth.”{ 

1692.—Repeal of prohibitory laws in Massachusetts.“ And be it further enacted and declared, 
That the clause in the act, entituled ‘An Act for the Regulating and Encouragement of Fishery’, 
that henceforth no mackeril shall be caught (except for spending whilst fresh), before the first of 
July annually, be and hereby is fully repealed and made void, anything therein to the contrary 
notwithstanding. [Passed February 8, 1692~3.]"§ 


1692.—AN ACT for the rggulating and encouragement of fishery. 


“Upon consideration of great damage and scandal, that hath happened upon the account of 
pickled fish, although afterwards dried and hardly discoverable, to the great loss of many, and 
also an ill reputation on this province, and the fishery of it— 

“ Be it therefore enacted by the Governor, Council and Representatives, convened in General Oourt or 
Assembly, and it is enacted,by the authority of the same, 

“[Sror. 1.] That no person or persons whatsoever, after the publication hereof, shall save or 


* Freeman’s Hist. of Cape Cod, Boston, 1862, vol. i, p. 239. 

+ Plymouth Colony Records, vol. xi, 1623-1682 Laws, p. 228. 

} Deane’s History of Scituate, Mass. 

§ Acts and Resolves of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, vol. i, 1692-1714, p. 102. 
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salt any sort of fish (that is intended to be dried) in cask or fattes, or any other way than what 

“hath formerly and honestly been practised for the making of dry fish, on penalty of forfeiting all 
such fish so salted and pickled, whether it be green or drye; the one moiety thereof to the use of 
the poor of the town where the offence is committed, and the other moiety to the person that shall 
sue for the same. 

“And it is further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 

“[SEcT. 2.] That henceforth no mackrel shall be caught (except for spending whilst fresh) 
before the first of July annually; and no person or persons whatsoever, after the publication hereof, 
shall at any time or place within this province take, kill, or hale ashore any mackrel, with any 
sort[s] of nets or sa’ens whatsoever, on penalty of forfeiting all such mackrel so taken or haled 
ashore, and also all such nets or sa’ens which were so imployed; the one-half thereof to their majes- 
ties towards the support of this their government, and the other half to him or them that shall 
inform and sue for the same. And all justices are hereby impowered, and required to grant their 
warrants for the seizing of the same and the aforesaid forfeitures, or the receiving of the like value 
in current money of this province. [Passed November 26, 1692.]”* 


1702.—Re-enactment of prohibitory laws. 


“AN ACT for the reviving and re-enacting a clause in the act intituled ‘An act for the regulating and encouragement 
of fishery’ that hath been for some time repealed by the General Assembly. 

“Whereas, in the second paragraph of the said act it is enacted ‘that henceforth no mackerel 
shall be caught (except for spending whilst fresh) before the first of July annually’; and whereas 
the said clause, by an act afterwards made and passed by the general assembly [1692-3 Feb. 8.], 
was repealed and made void, which said repeal and the unseasonable catching of mack{[a]rel there- 
upon hath been experienced to be very prejudicial to this province,—Be it therefore enacted by 
His Excellency the Governour, Council and Representatives [convened] in General Court or Assem- 
bly, and it is enacted by the authority of the same, That the said clause above-recited shall be and 
is hereby revived and re-enacted, and that henceforth no person or persons whatsoever shall pre- 
sume to catch or cause to be caught any mack[aJrel, (except for spending whilst fresh,) before the 
first of July annually, on penalty of forfeiting all the mack[a]rel so caught contrary to the true 
intent and meaning of this act, and twenty shillings per barrel over and above for each barrel of 
the same; the one-half of the said forfeiture to be to her majesty for and towards the support of 
this her government, and the other half to him or them that shall inform and sue for the same in 
any of her majesty’s courts of record within this province. [Passed November 11, 1702; signed by 
the Governor and published November 21, 1702.]” t 


2, PROTESTS AGAINST GIGGING AND SEINING IN THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


1838-9.—Protests against gigging —The Boston Journal protests strongly against the bar- 
barous method of taking mackerel called ‘gigging,’{ and urges that it is not only liable to censure 
on the score of humanity, but it is also impolitic, and that if this destructive method of fishing is 
generally continued a few years longer it will break up the fishery. We -have for a year or two 
past enterta‘ned a similar opinion, and probably the complaints now so frequently made by the fish- 
ermen that, though mackerel are plenty, they ‘will not bite, is owing to the custom of ‘gigging! 


* Acts and Resolves of the Province of Massachusetts Bay. Vol. 1, 1692-1714, p. 71. Province Laws, 1692-3. 
Chap. XXXII. 


t Ibid., p. 507. 


tThe method of capture called “ gigging” here is undoubtedly gaffing, since a fish-gaff is even yet called a “gig” 
by some of our fishermen. 
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There is hardly anything which possesses life that has so little instinct as not to become very shy 
under such barbarous inflictions. It is obvious that all which are hooked in this manner are not 
taken on board; the gig frequently tears out, and thousands, millions of these fish are lacerated 
by these large hooks and afterwards die in the water.”* 

The following protest appeared in the Gloucester Telegraph, Weduesday, August 7, 1839, it 
being a quotation from the Salem Register: 


“All the mackerel men who arrive report the scarcity of this fish, and at the same time I 
notice an improvement in taking them with nets at Cape Cod and other places. If this specula- 
tion is allowed to go on without being checked or regulated by the government, will not these fish 
be as scarce on the coast as penguins are, which were so plenty before the Revolutionary war that 
our fishermen could take them with their gaffs? But during the war some mercenary and cruel 
individuals used to visit the islands on the eastern shore where were the haunts of these birds for 
breeding, and take them for the sake of the fat, which they procured, and then let the birds go. 
This proceeding finally destroyed the whole race. It is many years since I have seen or heard 
one except on the coast of Cape Horn. In 1692 the General Court passed an act prohibiting the 
taking of mackerel before the first day of July annually, under penalty of forfeiting the fish so 
taken. In 1702 this act was revived with additional penalties—besides forfeiting the fish and 
apparatus for taking, 20 shillings per barrel, and none to be taken with seines or nets. 


“A FISHERMAN, 
“MARBLEHEAD, August 3, 1839.” . 


1859.— Protests against the use of seines.—“A petition is now before the committee on fisheries, 
in the House, to abolish the catching of mackerel in seines on our coast. As mackerel can now 
be caught only in this way, and many of our people are interested in this business, it becomes 
highly important that any such stupid petition should be prostrated at once. Mr. Gifford has 
asked for a delay in the petition, and Mr. Atwood has written to show the nature of the business 
upon our coast. One thing is certain, if we do not take the mackerel in seines or nets we ghall 
get none at all.” + 

1870-1882.— Opposition to the purse-seine.—Since the general adoption of the purse-seine no 
year has passed without a considerable amount of friction between fishermen using this engine of 
wholesale destruction in the capture of mackerel and menhaden and those engaged in fishing with 
other forms of apparatus. Petitions to Congress and State legislatures have been made from both 
sides, and in some instances laws have been passed by State legislatures prohibiting the use of 
menhaden seines within certain specified tracts of water, such as the Chesapeake Bay. These 
laws, while especially antagonistic to menhaden fishing, were aimed chiefly at the purse-seine as 
a means of capture, and would doubtless have been equally prohibitory of mackerel fishing with 
purse-seines had this been attempted within the limits. In 1878 a delegation of fishermen from 
Portland, Me., and Gloucester, Mass., visited Washington for the purpose of securing the passage 
of a law prohibiting the use of purse-seines in the mackerel fishery. In 1882 the clamors of shore 
fishermen, especially on the coast of New Jersey, led to the appointment of a committee of the 
United States Senate, which took considerable testimony regarding the effect of the purse-seine 
upon the menhaden fishery, and incidentally upon other fisheries of the coast. The labors of this 
committee will probably result in the recommendation of some form of legislation which will apply, 
in part at least, to the mackerel fishery. 

In the summer of 1882 a serious commotion was caused among the mackerel fishermen by the 


“Newburyport Herald, Gloucester Telegraph, September 23, 1838. 
t Provinceton Banner, February, 1859. 
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announcement of tle intention of a number of menhaden fishermen to employ their steamers and 
nets in the wackerel fishery. It was the impression among these men that the mackerel were to be 
used for the manufasture of oil and guano, but this has been denied by Capt. David T. Church and , 
other representative men, who, reasonably enough, state that they could not afford to use so valu- 
able a fish for this purpose, and who claim that they have an undoubted right to use their steamers 
in the capture of mackerel for sale fresh in the markets and for pickling. 

As a matter of record we reproduce the following paragraphs from an editorial in the Cape 
Ann Advertiser, July 14, 1882: 

“It is not a difficult matter to anticipate the result if this class of steamers engage in this 
branch of the fisheries. There is no reason to doubt their ability to catch almost or quite as many 
mackerel as they have formerly caught mevhaden. Several of them are large, capable of carry- 
ing 2,800 barrels of fish in bulk. These carry a double gang of men, and apparatus to correspond. 
During moderate weather, when mackerel generally school the best, and sailing vessels find it diffi- 
cult to move, these steamers can play around the fleet of schooners, catch almost every fish that 
shows itself, aud carry them away to be used, not for food-fish as they were intended, but for oil 
and guano, to enrich a few men at the expense of many. 

“Tf the steamers were to engage in the mackerel fishery, selling their catch for food, and were 
obliged to spend the requisite time for dressing them, which would debar them from an overcatch 
and carrying them to market, thus placing them on somewhat equal footing with the other 
fishermen, there could be no reasonable objection to their employment; but it certainly seems, in 
view of this startling innovation, that some decided action should be taken by ‘the powers that 
be’ to prevent the catch of mackerel for the purpose of manufacturing oil and guano. They are 
altogether too valuable for such a purpose, and the risk of breaking up the schools and driving 
them almost entirely from our waters, as has been the case with menhaden, is altogether too great. 

“Unless some action is taken, and taken at once, and stringent laws enacted, we may confi- 
dently look forward to the destruction in a few years of one of the important industries of New 
England and the permanent and sgyious injury of large communities which now derive a consid- 
erable part of their support from the mackerel fishery.” * 


7.—STATISTICS OF THE MACKEREL FISHERY. 
1, STATISTICS OF THE FISHING FLEET AND PRODUCTS OF THE FISHERY IN 1880. 


By R. E. Ear. 


From the earliest settlement of the country the mackerel fisheries have been extensively pros- 
ecuted by a large number of people living along the New England coast, as well as by many of the 
inhabitants of the British Provinces. The catch has varied greatly from time to time, and seasons 
of extreme plenty have often been followed by those of remarkable scarcity. Various theories have 
been advanced to account, for this fluctuation. Many have been inclined to attribute it to overfish- 
ing, or to the apparatus employed in the fishery, while others claim that the movements of the fish 
are affected by natural causes, such as temperature, currents, the presence or absence of food, and 
the like, over which man has little or no control. Whatever the causes that influence the move- 
ments of the fish the fact of great variation in the abundance of the species from time to time 
remains. 

In 1804, according to the returns of the various fish inspectors, 8,079 barrels of mackerel were 
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packed in Massachusetts, while in 1814 only 1,349 barrels were put up. In 1831 the quantity was 
increased to 383,658, this being the largest amount ever inspected in the State. A period of scarec- 
ity followed, and between 1839 and 1845 the inspection returns show an average of only 67,674 
barrels annually. About 1860 the fish were again abundant, and for eight years the quantity 
packed averaged 246,877 barrels. This period of plenty was in turn followed by one of scarcity, 
which culminated in 1877, at which time only 105,017 barrels were inspected, and the fishery was 
practically a failure, resulting in great loss both to fishermen and capitalists. Fortunately this 
condition of affairs is at an end, and the fishery is again in a prosperous condition, the catch of 
the New England fishermen at present, if we include the fish sold fresh, being larger than at any 
time since the origin of the fishery. 

In 1880 the New England mackerel fishermen met with marked success, though those of the 
British Provinces were not so fortunate. By the middle of March a number of the Maine and 
Massachusetts vessels sailed for the South to engage in the spring fishery, and by the 20th of the 
following month the last of the fleet, which consisted of sixty-four sail, averaging 65.66 tons each, 
were under way. The season opened with a haul of 25,000 mackerel taken off the Virginia capes 
on the 2d of April. These were carried to New York, where they met with a ready sale at good 
figures. From that time mackerel were taken frequently, the fleet working northward with the 
fish as the season advanced, reaching Long Island about the last of April, and Cape Cod a few 
weeks later. The season was not a very satisfactory one for the Southern flect, as the catch was 
small, and the fish were of poor quality, a majority of the vessels engaged making comparatively 
light stocks while many of them scarcely paid expenses. As the summer approached, the fishing 
improved g eatly, the fish increasing both in number and quality, and the Southern fleet was 
joined by a large number of vessels from the various fishing ports. Later, as the vessels arrived 
from their trips to the codfish banks, many were fitted out to engage in the mackerel fishery, and 
by the Ist of August the fishing was at its height, the fleet numbering four hundred and sixty- 
eight sail, averaging a trifle over 50 tons apiece. Of this number three hundred and forty-three 
were provided with purse-seines for engaging in the off-shore fisheries, while one hundred and 
twenty-five fished with hook or net chiefly on the in-shore grounds. The value of this fleet, includ- 
ing the fishing gear and outfits, reached $2,122,360, and five thousand and forty-three men were 
employed. A little later in the season about twenty-five of the vessels proceeded to the Gulf of 
Saint Lawrence in the hope of meeting with better success; but few fish were seen, and the ven- 
ture resulted disastrously to a large majority of them, many failing to pay expenses, while a few 
returned without having caught a fish. These vessels on their return at once joined the home 
fleet, and, meeting with good success, most of them were enabled to make good the loss which they 
had previously sustained. 

About the 1st of July an unprecedentedly large body of mackerel entered the Gulf of Maine, 
many of them visiting the shore-waters, entering the various harbors and coves, where they 
remained for some weeks. During their stay in these in-shore waters thousands of men and boys 
engaged in their capture from small boats, and in many localities a majority of the male popula- 
tion participated in the fishery to a greater or less extent. The pound-nets along the southern 
coast of New England were peculiarly successful, while large quantities were taken in the traps 
and weirs between Cape Cod and Penobscot Bay. Probably not less than 10,000 people along 
various poi tions of the coast of Maine were engaged in mackerel hooking during some portion of 
the season, though many of them fished chiefly for pleasure, while others caught only limited 
quantities for home supply. About 3,500 followed the business regularly for some time, many of 
them realizing considerable profit from the work. In Massachusetts a similar condition of affairs 
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existed, and thousands of persons engaged in the fishery from small boats to a greater or less 
extent, fully 2,000 fishing extensively for profit. 

Most of the fish taken by both the vessel and boat fishermen were of uniform size and of excel- 
lent quality. Few extremely large ones were secured, while there was also a notable absence of 
“tinkers.” Over two-thirds of the catch were branded as “twos,” many of them going as “extras.” 
During the season, which lasted till the 1st of December, nearly 132,000,000 pounds of mackerel 
were taken. Of this quantity the Massachusetts fishermen caught 95,000,000 pounds, and those 
of Maine secured 31,000,000 pounds, the bulk of the remainder being taken by the citizens of New 
Hampshire and Connecticut. Over 75 per cent. of the entire catch was salted, about 22,000,000 
pounds were sold fresh for food, nearly 5,000,000 pounds were used for canning, and the rest were 
sold for bait or for fertilizing purposes. The value of the catch, as placed upon the market, was 
$2,606,534, 


A.—Table showing the number of vessels and men employed in the mackerel fishery. 
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Soutkport.......... 5 | 305.18 18, 500 13,400) 68) 1] 60.91] 1,500) 2,900] 18] 4] 244.22] 12,000} 10,500] 55 
Wiscasset..-....... 1 53. 59 800 M600'|| (12! lena eee orci: [Seca aaeelMeesameadl daee’ 1| 53.59 800} 2,800| 12 
Portland ........... 46 | 1,940. 56 83, 000 98,100 | 434 | 18 | 1,105.98 | 45,000] 55,500] 229] 28] 834.58| 38,000! 42,600] 205 
Kennebunkport....} 1 6. 88 250 600 2 hans dielleidia ested) Mabwnmmen|aceecaseal soeees 1 6. 88 250 600 2 

Total........... 176 | 6,122.45 | 233,715 | 306, 150 1, 403 | 61 | 3, 384.13 | 136, 850 | 170,400 | 729 |115 2,738.32 | 96,865 | 135,750] 674 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. = 
Portsmouth ........ 11 | 567.53 29, 300 25,700 | 113 | 8] 292.09] 15,500} 10,500} 47| 8] 275.44] 13,800] 15,200; 66 
a —= = 


* This vessel, though owned at Eastport, is chartered and run by Portland capitalists, and therefore mure properly belongs to the Port- 
land fleet. ‘ 
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A.—Table showing the number of vessels and men employed in the mackerel fishery—Continued. 
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Total. Vessels engaged me be mackerel fish- | Vessels mngaged In the mackerel and 
i= aan =| 
Ports. ; 3 ei ; ig 
a| & o | aie a| & . | 8 a| & . | a8 
g| 8 g ss |ais| & $182 ]/a/e] 4 g | gs | g 
g| 8 a ae /8/2| & qa |@a|/2ig!l & a | 2/8 
e x & & a |e a > > = [> a > > P| 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Newburyport ....-- 11 554. 53 $24. 150 $30,500 | 123] 6 351. 96 | $11, 650 | $18, 000 70| 5| 202.57 | $12,500 | $12, 500 53 
HGSOXi vs tascciwesecen 2 156. 91 9, 500 6, 000 30]; 2 156. 91 9, 500 6, 000 80. |-a2.-laess.cosit| eeebsc5-nl pecans [pease 
487.17 27, 000 26,900 | 116] 3 191.26} 10,000 8, 700 40| 7} 295,91 | 17,000} 18,200 76 
6, 707. 79 318, 745 310,900 1,394 | 60 | 4,000.32 | 183,345 | 190,300 | 810 | 53 |2, 707.47 | 135, 400 | 120,600 | 584 
141.29 5, 200 6,000; 26] 2| 141.29) 5,900] 6,000] 26]....]....-....Je.--2.ee.[enee eee fee eee 
107.13 8, 300 7, 800 
559, 85 30, 400. 31, 200 
1, 612. 28 50, 700 73,400 | 336 | 17 | 1, 267.77 
140. 53 5, 400 6, 400 28) 2 140. 53 
443. 56 22, 000 19, 200 86) 6 443. 56 
157. 27 5, 700 10, 000 Cel eee eects 
2, 569. 55 109, 450 102,900 | 470 | 84 | 2,569. 55 | 109, 450 | 102, 900 
65. 40 2, 200 3,100 14] 1 65. 40 2, 200 3, 100 
343. 19 138, 600 - 15,000 74) 5 845.19 | 13,600} 15,000 
Orleans .... -| 2 150. 80 7, 000 6, 200 29] 2 150. 80 7, 000 6, 200 
Chatham. 6 421.77 22, 900 18, 400 89] 5 376.82 | 19,800] 16,000 
1, 101. 53 50, 250 43,300 | 244 | 12 878.80 | 43,500 | 387, 200 
755. 24 30, 500 31,200 | 185 
142. 56 5, 400 6, 400 
55. 63 2, 500 1, 000 
16, 673. 98 750, 895 755, 800 |3, 493 169 |11, 625. 59 | 508, 845 | 512, 200 |2, 324 |110 |5, 048.39 | 242, 050° | 243, 600 |1, 169 
CONNECTICUT. Pe 
New London.......| 2 187. 68 14, 000 6, 800 34) 2 187.68 | 14,000 6, 800 8 ee eee Seeerren poet tr eer 


B.—Table showing the mackerel fishing fleet of the United States, classified by States, according to fishing grounds.* 


Cape Hatteras to Gulf of | Cape Hatteras to Gulf of 
Maine, inclusive. Saint Lawrence, inclusive. Block Island. 
State. 

Vessels. | Tonnage. | Men. | Vessels. i Tonnage. | Men. | Vessels. | Tonnage. | Min. 
Maine. ....-2..---ccnee aavecncee memee cn nenecasene 20 1, 288. 70 264 3 215. 67 AL | cccassiewedlocees graces Seeders aw 
New Hampshire ....... mana cen e ee neces ccccenas|cnmase sas] seacee rasene|sanenens cecene snes lccccennnneneleonsecee cwanenasas [sence Seer Coors eons 
Massachusetts ...-....--.--0ceenccceeceereeecene 38 2, 513, 02 528 3 178. 43 41 12 201. 82 59 
Connecticut.........-------- Oe nec ee sean ener enn (seaman nca|smnane seenenlawsseens[emmeauenes caeavereaea saver a [see eevee sh eeenasaeeeene ane 
Total..... Sweeeetstcc Sees eekcts <a waeeess 58 3, 801. 72 ~ 492 6 394. 10 82 12 201. 82 69 

Gulf of Maino. Gulf of Maine and Gulf of | @ui¢ of Saint Lawrence, otal. 
State. # : 

Vessels. | Tonnage. | Men. | Vessels. | Tonnage. | Men. | Vessels. Tonnage. Men. | Vessels. | Tonnage. | Men. 
Maine ...-------e ee eee: 146 4,197.09 ; 1,005 5 282. 96 66 2 138. 03 27 176 6, 122. 45 | 1,403 
New Hampshire... i 567. 53 AES | cone sean eavenemicie nd ncnomelanece en nge ben wenaie antes teameall 11 567. 58 118 
Massachusetts... 186 | 11,195.60 | 2,356 24 1, 580.59 | 308 16 1,004,52 | 201 279 | 16,673.98 | 3, 493 
Connecticut ..--- 20220. eceeee se ee[enen ee cenenelewnceces 2 187. 68 Obie erpissty werreie|awexinewes Secsil|: aesies! 2 187. 68 34 
Total ........---- 343 | 15,960.22 | 3,474 31 2,061.23 | 408 18 1, 142. 55 228 468 | 23, 551. 64 | 6, 048 
*The figures for Massachusetts represent the condition of the fleet for 1879. The fleets for the other States are shown for 1880. During 


the last-named year not over twenty-five American vessels visited the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, some of these remaining only'’a few weeks. 
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C.—Table showing the mackerel fishing fleet of the United States, classified by States, according to kind of apparatus used. 


Total. Vessels using line. | Vessels using net. spot Sant and | Vessels naine” purse- 
State. Ee g & 

a a d 

Eg FI 8 8 GI 

b a | a al 
" Maine..... ainewesees 176 6,122.45 | 1,402 4, 786. 41 | 1,061 
New Hampshire....} 11 567. 53 113 567. 53 113 
Massachusetts ....., 279 | 16,673.98 | 3,493 15, 437. 67 | 3, 202 
Connecticut ........ 2 187. 68 34 __ 187. 68 34 
Total......... 468 | 23,551.64 | 5, 043 81 | 1,673.69 | 416 44 641.02 | 165 5 257. 64 52] 838] 20,979.29 | 4,410 


D.—Table showing, by States, the quantity of mackerel taken by the New England fishermen in 1880, and the value of the same 
in the condition in which they were placed upon the market. 


Total. Disposition of catch. 
Sq 4 & =] iw ow. Sg 
ag 3.5 & can os o# og 
State. 28 Fic Z ob 'B th as ao nA 
eg on 28 24 re Pe oe 
gS a 62 ow Q os oe Leas 
7S Ad On 2.0 34 "Sd wa CaN 
A’o sO ae as aa aD Bow 
gs ao 5 5 58 58 sxe 
al aA / A a a 6 A 

Maine ...... tern ediebe weeiee seas 31, 694, 455 659, 304 27, 342, 000 1, 252, 455 3, 000, 000 

New Hampshire. --| 2,573, 000 48, 181 2,379,600 |.ecsccsseseeee 193, 400 

Massachusetts: .. ..| 95, 528, 900 3, 858, 342*| 72, 153, 900 8,705, 000*| 18, 170, 000 

Rhode Island ........-..0--05- 89, 000 1, 669 89, 000 

Connecticut pee eeeereeeee rene 1, 3038, 900 24, 976 37, 000 |. 

Now York ......-.00ce-ceceeee 750, 000 14,062) | cescesiavaiccns (2) 750, 000 

Total. waalaemalneiada, Biel wire 131, 939, 255 $2, 606, 534 | 103, 142, 400 4, 957, 455 22, 239,400 | 1,100,000 | 500, 000 


*Including both the fresh and salt mackerel used for canning. 


As already intimated, there was a great falling off in the Canadian mackerel fisheries during 
the year, the bulk of the catch, which amounted to over 70,000,000 pounds, according to the 
Canadian Fishery Report,* being taken by the shore fishermen of Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island. Of the entire quantity 233,669 barrels were pickled. In the Canadian report the average 
price of the salt mackerel is given as $9.25 per barrel, but as the fish were much inferior in quality 
to the American catch these figures are evidently incorrect. Statistics show that 105,730 bar- 
rels of the above, equal to nearly one-half of the catch, were marketed in the United States (and 
it is fair to presume that these were of average quality), where they were ordinarily sold at lower 
figures than the fish taken by the New England fleet. If we suppose the Canadian fish to be equal 
to those taken on our own shores (a supposition which is hardly warranted), the value of the catch, 
as given by the Canadian authorities, must still be reduced by $318,662, as the average price of 
the New England fish during the season was only $5.75 per barrel. s 


*Supplement No. 2| to the Eleventh Annual Report of the | Minister of Marine and Fisheries | for the year 
1880. Fisheries Statements | for the year | 1880. Ottawa: | Printed by MacLean, Roger & Co., Wellington 
street. | 1881. 
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The following table shows in detail the extent of the catch for the several Provinces: 
Table showing the quantity and value of the mackerel taken in the Dominion of Canada in 1880, as shown by the Canadian 


. Fishery Report. 
Grand total. Pickled mackerel. Canned mackerel. i E 
« e3 . £ 
te) oO 4 . ro im" ay 2 x oo 
& Bra | Bs & E 5 q Ba 
8 its ea 5 a ‘=| id Ae 
8 od o oA a fr a 5 a 4 
Provinces. ad BEd £8 3 &, a a 88 
ai | B88 | B85 2 | 3 a | re 
3 4 
ge | BA e | £ 3s | & as 
Bq b= HB a mm oO be. o ot 
m oay. oa2 tt ep “ Q oo . oO 
3 of se O20 2 S s 2 s o on 
F S288 | 325 g s d E 2 a oe 
b 
a > & 4 S Pz 4 5 & 
Ontario. ssc sss 5arecses st aitees|swanen cicada ence eres ne cae eas | coc ae tees eseodees | odo a edad ode tobacew ss Leet asaaes|etuscsesce 292 
.53, 76 
Quebeo .......002seceeeeeeee 3} 1,505, 100 40, 878 28,848] 5,017} 8.15 40,818; less caceads|reeennes:|cazad cee § a ety 
Nova Scotia ....cesceceeeseeee 37,990,080 | 1, 270,368 731,184 | 126, 432 10. 00 1, 264, 320 40, 320 15 6, 048 | 165 
New Brunswick .............. 5, 994, 640 206, 464 119, 906 19, 650 10. 00 196, 500 66, 427 15 9,964 | 216 
Prince Edward Island ........ 24, 781, 440 661, 256 475, 503 82, 570 8.00 660, 560 6, 960 .10 696 | 249 
British-Colambis «22 sce sevsos|cesewsesenes| sce ses awenvs|sevsscdwesce| set daecaes|coadeueces|ooronuseacien vckaeseia cc [secesesane] sonscceaay 269 
Total .........0--2-++++| 70, 271, 260 | $2, 178, 966 | $1,355,441 | 233,669} $9.25 | $2, 162, 258 | *113, 707 | $0.147—| $16, 708 |......---- 


*In estimating the pounds of fresh mackerel required and the value of prepared products at New England prices the cans shown here 
are regarded as 1-pound cans, 


In the tables from which the above summary has been compiled no allowance seems to have 
been made for local consumption. A rough estimate of the amount used in this way would be 
18,000,000 pounds, making a total catch for. the Provinces of about 88,000,000 pounds, worth, at 
prices current in the United States, not far from $1,620,000. 

Mackerel are not abundant in the waters of the Newfoundland coast, and few are taken by the 
fishermen. The returns for the year ending July 31, 1881, show that only 181 barrels were 
exported. This quantity, which equals 54,300 pounds of fresh fish, doubtless represents the bulk 
of the mackerel taken, as few are consumed locally. Allowing an equal quantity for local con- 
sumption, we have only about 110,000 pounds, valued at $1,650, taken by the islanders. 

By combining the catch of the New England, Canadian, and Newfoundland fishermen we 
have the total product of the mackerel fishery for the Western Atlantic in 1880. This is found to 
be about 220,000,000 pounds of round mackerel, valued at $4,298,000. This value represents the 
fish as they are first placed upon the market. If the value to the consumer is desired the figures 
must be nearly doubled, to include the transportation charges and the profits of the various mid- 
dlemen who handle them. 


2. STATISTICS OF THE NEW ENGLAND MACKEREL FLEET FOR 1879, 1880, 1881. 
By W. A. WILcox. 


Statement showing the number of vessels and their catch of salt mackerel in the Bay of Saint Lawrence and American shore 
é mackerel fisheries for the season of 1879. 
[Compiled from annual report of Boston Fish Bureau for 1879.) 


Vessels. Barrels of mackerel. 
Ports. 
Bay. | Shore. | Total.| Bay. Shore. | Total. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
2 8 721 870 1, 599 
8 8 [teste ed scsfesesccee:|sceccsssae 


22 22 Jececaneses 17,200 | 17,200 
* Vessels packed out away from home. ft Numerous vessels packed out in addition to home fleet. 
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Statement showing ths number of vessels and their catch of salt mackerel, §e.—Continued. 


Vessels. Barrels of mackerel. 
Ports. - 
Bay. | Shore.| Total.| Bay. Shore. | Total. 
MassacHuseTTs—Continued. 
Provincetown .....--2esce recess ecnneecwenes|-n nee wee 6 Dl seueneener 4,354 | 4,854 
Chatham ..... sos dedusesdeeny|sesccens 7 T leese 5,688 | 5,688 
Harwich.... wens cccwcccccconcccccccnas|scaceoes 11 11 |.....2----| 10,938 | 10,938 
Dennis.... a Vedeuiieaisdedesdesededs: 1 10 11 240 7, 290 7, 530 
FEYAOHIS sexe cs cennaerenesscetndseonerennnnes onsanwws 2 | Seve ceanes 301 801 
Total ss cccececinccccceccwes coco ecsewne cies 37 193 230 9,396 | 146,729 | 156,125 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Portsmouth. ......-....-..- ie Slosiaisetei Pee rere ‘ai 9 D | .nncceenee 6, 225 6, 225 
MAINE. 

Deer Isle*..... Sevicoseacwecce web soseesevanes |Sveen ian 8 3 [see Seer Perceceen preererees 
Camden .........- els. gsie'steaisissie diese asieseas = Kiseesaa’ 3 Si lised eeaeee 1, 020 1, 020 
North Havent ........... wobeneeatewuieecasele eas eee 6 6 |cewaeseee 1, 278 1,278 
Booth Bay ..--.---+--+ eeaeee. stineweswes saccades 9 O [eccccuse ae 8, 951 3,951 
Portland...... cece ac cwocccccnsanccnnnceceens 5 60 65 1, 400 50,600 | 52,000 
TOtal osssswensessasarsonscinasies ces, woes 5 81 86 1, 400 56,849 | 58, 249 
Total for New England..........-.--- 42 283 825 10,796 | 209, 803 | 220, 599 


* Vessels packed out away from home. 


Vessels mostly packed out away from home. 


Statement showing the number of vessels and their catch of salt mackerel in the Bay of Saint Lawrence, the New England shore, 
and the Southern mackerel fisheries for the scason of 1830. 
[Compiled from annual report of Boston Fish Bureau for 1880.] 


| 
Vessels. 8 ' Barrels of mackerel. 
Q 
ae 
oe Ag a. ‘ Remarks. 
ue jeee)dl/alac| . | 848) 4] a 
elaze| s/s |se | & lage] BY] 8 
a "a?|/aj}a)|a a & a a 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Newburyport.....----.-----.| 4 5 3] 12 110 |...-.... 738 |.--+200+ 738 | 3,885 barrels packed at other ports. 
Rockport .....-. wesiebin a! Pl ae 5 1| 7 96 50 706 |....---- 756 | 6,269 barrels packed at other ports. 
Gloucester...--...+-- a] 15 61 84] 110] 1,650] 2,189 | 124,477 | 2,954] 129,620 | Includes other than home fleet. 
Boston. ..-...ececss eee aeaeee 5 B1 |...... 36 530 | 2, 158 51, 844 |.------- 54,002 | Several vessels packed in addition to 
home fleet. : 
Cohasset. .cocessen-cccncceees| 1 [-....--- 6 7 100 390 5, 856 600 6, 846 
Wellfleet .- 6 5 20 31 450 30 28, 707 500 29, 237 
Provincetown. . weceeeee- ates 4 3 7 105 |........ 4, 863 205 5, 068 
Chatham... Seer rer perry 1 6 6 87 |........ 6,230 | 1,000 7, 230 
5 6 11 180 |........ 12, 838 | 1,000 13, 838 
7 3 10 160 lesscccas 7, 69L 460 8,151 
2: lassie 2 30 |.-.-.... 500 |.-.....- 500 
126 81] 289 8,498] 4,817 | 244,450] 6,719 | 255,986 
Swan's Isle ...... ew Saisiceea'se||' 2. 2 6 10 TAB |ocene ons seenceene-|eneesees|scoveceee.| All packed from home, 
Deer Isle ..-....0.-se---0---+ aeiea 2 2 4 56 |........]-- eaten saneeee-[-s+-+0--+-{ All packed from home. 
Camden......... min ala'siesie ener tieag 8 Iesesce: 3 39 |... asa 1,421 |..-..... 1,421 
North Haven ..... aiglbe aia seistely eee 1 5 6 90 |........ aeeeee----| 1,400 1,400 | Vessels partly packed away from home. 
Booth Bay ....... geisedasines dees 12 4| 16 985 |scies ee 3, 300 700 4,000 | Many of them packed away from home. 
Southport ......0sse-0- seco oxleses {a Beecee 5 10 \ecesewes 3,100 |....0-.. 8,100 | Part packed from home. 
Sedgwick ....cccceccseencsnee|enn-[ecneeeee 1 1 16. | a siciaiec Wl) 5 teiersicicitaia | ae wiapincie |Dewenmaces 1,240 barrels packed away from home. 
Portland. .......0ce0--- scene as 50 |...-.- 50 730 | 2,484 7B) 993 Viweawcae 76,417 bare ares in addition to home fleet 
clude 
Total .cocescieveccsee woee| 2 75 18 95] 1,380] 2,484 81,754 | 2,100 86, 338 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Portsmouth........--..- aeceelenee 4 4 8 110 |........ 6, 750 600 7, 350 
Total for New England*.| 34 205 | 103) 342] 4,988 7,301 | 332,954 | 9,419] 849,647 | Inspected barrels. 


* The New England shore fleet mentioned above are only the vessels that fish nowhereelse; to which may be added the Southern and North 


Bay fleets after they returned from thcir unsuccessful cruise in those waters, making the total shore fleet three hundred and forty-two sail. 


[In the annual report for 1881 some corrections are made in the returns of 1880: Shore fleet , 201; Southern fleet, 92; total fleet, 327; total 


crews, 4,778.) 
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Statement showiny the number of vessels and their catch of salt mackerel in the Bay of Saint Lawrence, the New England shore, 
and the Southern mackerel fisheries for the season of 1881. 


(Compiled from annual report of Boston Fish Bureau for 1881.] 


Vessels, 8 . Barrels of mackerel. : 
a 
= g E 
Ports. ct ag S Remarks. 
jesélalalag}. e242] 4] 4 
plang} 2/8/32 | & | age | e | & 
al"8=|alala a po” | a a 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Newburyport . i el eee 3 4 59 i o|enceiens|secemse oc * 
Rockport .... ie D | essen 6 65 290 | ¢ Total catch 3,590 barrels. 
Gloucester ......-..--- paocece|| 59| 46] 106] 1,548 129, 637 | } 
Boston... . 1 15 5 21 -69, 669 | t 
Cohasset..cccscnscecseccecnes aoe T léseses 7 8, 013 
Wellfleet .....scnsacccencenes cone 33 3 36 31,477 | 5 sail packed at Boston. 
Provincetown ..sscse----200- iowa 8 |....-- 8 6,175 | 3 sail packed at Boston. 
Chatham .......... Pree ees Serer Peres eueccis 170 | Weir caught. 
South Chatham.............- ai 1 4 5 10, 410 
Harwich ..... Cueasiteca Vimar eciile wnnesvic 9 9 9, 888 | 6,100 barrels landed at Booth Bay addi- 
: tional. 
Dennisport .......- eccccccces enanlenacoens 8 3 45 3, 546 
Fairhaven .....04.----es--+0- eee Li feecees 1 13 220 | 1,636 barrels were caught. 
Total sccusemawan eooee-| 3 130 73 | 206 | 2,975 269, 495 
MAINE. 
Swan's Isle ........0. cameenas|ennn 10 2 12 180 Wibsescinel aca sinwcetes 1, 700 1,700 
Deer Isle ..... was'ews swans eweslecee 1 1 2 28 fecedeees! 2, 280 223 2,608 | {Southern catch landed at New York 
and Philadelphia. 
Camden ..........- ee erascece[enes 3 |...-- . 8 39 » 
Northhaven ... : . & 5) 10 120 |. t 
Booth Bay ........6 Peeerreee pee 4 9 13 185 t 
Southport ......2.00++ sintinnnte] ouwa! B licncus 8 120 |. $6,100 barrels of those landed by Har- 
‘ wich sail. 
5 eer a | 915: |2chete\ sccenaemel ise soeciliaseueees t 
85 |anne~ -| 35 490 140 91, 860 |....-2-- 92, 000 | ¢ * 
67 17 84) 1,177 140 | 118,899 | 2,723 | 116,762 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Portsmouth...........+ saeann| sue. 5 3 8 106 |........ 8,700 | 1,700 5,400 | f 
Total for New England.| 3 202 93 | 298] 4,258 470 | 868,783 | 27,404 | 391, 657 | Inspected barrels. 


*None packed at home port. tNumerous vessels from other ports included. {Part of the catch landed at Boston and Portland. 
Amount given packed at home ports. 

Notr.—The New England shore fleet mentioned above are only the vessels that fished nowhere else, to which may be added the 
Southern and North Bay fleets, after they returned from their unsuccessful cruise in those waters, making the total shore fleet two hundred 
and ninety-eight sail. 


3. STATISTICS OF THE MACKEREL FISHERY BY AMERICAN VESSELS IN THE 
GULF OF SAINT LAWRENCE, 1873 TO 1882. 


By Cou. Davip W. Low. 


The following statement shows the extent of the mackerel fishery as pursued by American ves- 
sels in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence for the years 1873 to 1881. The number of vessels and their catch 
in the years 1873 to 1877, inclusive, is compiled from the reports of the collector of customs at Port 
Mulgrave, Nova Scotia; the number of vessels in 1878 and 1879 is from the same authority; the 
catch for 1878 and subsequent years and the number of vessels in 1880 and 1881 are from reports of 
the Boston Fish Bureau. The estimates of value and the catch within the three-mile limit are from 
authentic sources. The value includes the labor of crews “messing” some of the fish by soak- 
ing, scraping, and cutting off their heads, thus increasing their market value. The quantity of 
mackerel caught within the three-mile limit, one-third of the total catch, is considered by compe- 
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tent authorities to be a very liberal estimate. The unusual number of vessels in the Gulf in 1878 
was caused by false reports and telegrams of great quantities of mackerel there. American vessels 
in the Gulf mackerel fishery must average 400 barrels of mackerel each at $10 per barrel to pay 
the expenses of outfit, insurance, depreciation of vessel, crew’s share, and master’s commission. 


The mackerel fishery by American vessels in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence during the yeare 1873 to 1881, inclusive, 


a 3 g AGS Hg | 338, | BESS 
@ a | geo} ad | poss | Hesse 
8 g $4 3 |S8s8) Ser | aets  ageas 
ees a aS 3 S24 feq a BI pd g 
wel 33 @ | — | 883/282 |wo28 | Tess 
Year. om asl og 3 seal ps o age Asa 8 
eal S&S | e8 | = | FES) aBe | tee | 085 oF | 
S me g | oth | ang | 2998 | seoag 
a oid oA Page ato |ag 2 
gE |S 4 ¢ |aos | core | #2 eaeas 
2 |6 a & |e a a > 


254 | 88,012 | 11, 001 | 77,011 | $10 46 | $805, 535 25, 670 | $268, 508 
164 | 63,078 | 7, 885 | 55,193 6 25 | 344, 956 18, 398 114, 987 | 
95 | 13,006 | 1,626 | 11,380} 1418] 161,368 3, 793 63, 785 
64 | 5,495 687 | 4,808] 11 60 55, 773 1, 603 18, 594 


60 | 8,365) 1,046] 7,319] 1110 81, 241 2, 439 27, 072 » 
273 |. nncenac|annsones 61, 923 415; 256, 980 20, 641 85, 660 
1879). .ccsawawsanswswereese 44 |. nccceee|ennnnnne 10, 796 2 50 26, 990 2, 599 8, 997 
7, 301 7 72 56, 364 2, 433 18, 783 
470 8 50 3, 995 156 1, 326 
275 8 50 2, 125 95 V7 | 
Total ...-...--...--.- 992 |. ---cenclenennae 236, 476 |.....--- 1, 795, 327 78, 827 598, 429 
Average per barrel .....--.|------|eceeeeeslecnenee|s ences T 5D | cncccnac-[ewsenennnslencece reccee 


Yearly average catch per vessel, 238. 
6 


4. STATISTICS OF INSPECTION OF PICKLED MACKEREL 


By A. HowarpD CuaRK. 


The followiig tables show the quantity of pickled mackerel officially inspected according to 
the requirements of the State laws of New England, and also a comparison with the production of 
the Canadian mackerel fishery. The methods employed in packing the mackerel and a discussion 
of the laws relating to the subject will be found in the section of this report treating of Products 
of the Fisheries: 


Table showing the number of barrels and value of pickled mackerel officially inspected in the United States for the years 
1831, 1834 to 1838, 1851, 1864 to 1881.* 


Years, Me) Gina, Hey tmp] Noma queauiy a 
Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Value. 
283, 5484 44, 9514 21,450 | 449,950 | $1, 862, 793 
252, 8794 40, 661 18,200 | 811,7404 | 1,437,123 
174, 410 25, 228 9,450 | 209, 088 1, 520, 069 
138, 1574 22, 462 5,225 | 165, 844% 965, 214 
110, 7404 24, 312 8,420 | 138,4724 | 1,156, 243 
329, 2444 31, 472 8,073 | 3863,789% | 2, 484, 679 
274, 3574 49, 7974 800 | 324,4549 | 7,001, 098 
256, 7963 54, 2153 45 | 811,056% | 5,729,851 
231, 696y% 44, 6274 200 | 276,52348 | 5,161, 261 
210,314y, | 83, 6755 572 | 244, 5618, | 3,174,130 
180, 05633 | 28,7744 |.....-..000- 208, 83023 | 2, 924, 987 
234, 210% 37, 1664 157 | 271, 534% 8, 762, 985 
318, 5213 52, 304), 8,700 | 374,525, | 4,400, 563 
259, 4163 48, 603,% 2,071 | 810, 091% 2, 668, 851 


*The figures for the years 1834 to 1838 and 1851 are from Sabine’s Report on the American Fisheries ; for the years 1864 to 1877, from 
the State inspection returns; for the years 1878 to 1881, from the annual reports of the Boston Fish Bureau. 
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Table showing the number of barrels and value of pickled mackerel officially inspeoted in the United States, §c.—Continued. 


Years, Mae | ata, eee eee aes 
Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Value. 
1872 ..... maid Sue bcadeddebueesandiwedeaees 181, 95635 | 22,173 1,878 | 206, 0074; | $2, 205, 761 
BIB cos dcdey tecnuaticanzaneewaes esveace-| 185, 7484 22, 193428 2,398 | 210,350, | 3, 167, 948 
BTA cosn wasisieals Sverceecaisee seebaawersee' 258, 37048 | 43, 7413 5,519 | 307, 64033 | 3, 163, 701 
WB icmiscsninceactecues nt ju eaneteaaaadcen 180, 06223 9, 5024 3,415 | 142, 98033 | 1,439, 315 
TSG ore caces cea due tuseidess waeuss w---| 225,9424% | 22, 4293 5,351 | 253, 72285 | 1, 853, 103 
TBO raciatadtaesadtee bee wee ian ae dececen 105, 097% | 22, 1573 643 | 127, 898% | 1,384, 228 
1878.22... wii eowicabucieds secceceevee.| 144,205. | 48, 268 “4,000 | 196, 468 1, 408, 675 
1879 sete eee wenn nee weit ne seis eeeecenese-| 156,125 58, 249 6,225 | 220, 599 1, 268, 444 
1880! ce cctweusiateweaceeneses enseceescee-| 255, 986 86, 338 7,350 | 349, 674 2, 898, 004 
VSS L caicasieetyedesneat se asas weeceseceees| 269, 495 116, 762 5,400 | 391, 657 2, 447, 556 
xs Statement showing the number of barrels and value of pickled mackerel produced by the fisheries of the United States and of the 
Dominion of Canada from 1873 to 1881. 
United States. Dominion of Canada. Total. 
Year. 
Barrels. Value. Barrels. Value. Barrels. Value. 

1873..... wetesuceaui 210, 350.3, | $3, 167, 948 159,530 | $1, 615, 552 369, 80,8, | $4, 783, 500 
- ihe eee ae 807, 64034 | 3, 163, 701 161,096 | 1,559, 551 468, 73643 | 4,723, 252 
1875.-..... eauateeeccs 142, 98033 | 1, 439, 315 123, 6544 | 1, 236, 545 266, 63424 | 2, 675, 860 
1876..... meted Access 253, 7228% | 1, 853, 103 104, 356 992, 794 358, 07882 | 2, 845, 897 
1877.22.22. ensseecees| 127, 898:% | 1,384, 223 163,916 | 1,639,160 291, 814%, | 3, 023, 383 
1878.....-.06 mise eegaae 196, 468 1, 408, 675 183, 919 1, 766, 226 380, 387 3,174, 201 
ISTD sec aececcsownssass 220, 599 1, 268, 444 190, 0764 | 1,745, 490 410, 675% 38, 018, 934 
1880.....esceeccececee| 349, 674 2, 398, 044 238,669 | 2,162, 258 583, 343 4, 560, 302 
1881..-...... Samia 5 wind 391, 657 2, 447, 556 105, 772 1, 046, 348 497,429 3, 493, 899 
Total 1873 to 1881 ...} 2, 200, 99033 | 18, 531, 009 1, 425, 989 | 13, 763,918 | 3, 626, 979 32, 294, 928 
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PART IV. 
THE SWORDFISH FISHERY. 


By G. Brown GooDE. 


1. THE FISHING GROUNDS. 


In the natural history of the swordfish, in Section I of this report is printed a discussion of 
the dates of the appearance of this species in our waters and of its local movements. 

Early in the season the swordfish are most abundant west of Montauk Point, and later they 
spread over the shoal grounds along the coast even as far north as the Nova Scotia Banks. They 
may be found wherever mackerel and menhaden are abundant, as may be inferred from the almost 
universal practice of carrying swordfish irons on board of mackerel vessels. 

I quote the statements of three or four correspondents who have taken the trouble to inter- 
view the fishermen of their respective localities. 

Mr. E. G. Blackford writes: “The season first opens early in June in the neighborhood of 
Sandy Hook, and continues along the coast as far east as Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket Shoals 
until about the middle of September. They are said to have been caught as far north as Cape 
Sable. At the first cold wind blowing in September they disappear, and are not found again on 
the coast that-season. This information I received from an old New York swordfisherman, a mau 
whose statements may be relied on.” 

Capt. Benjamin Ashby, of Noank, Conn., informs me that the swordfish vessels of Noank 
and New London are accustomed to leave the home port about the 6th of July, and throughout 
the month they find fish most abundant between Block Island and No Man’s Land; in August 
between No Man’s Land and the South Shoal light-ship. They first meet the fish twenty to twenty- 
five miles southeast of Montauk Point. In August and September they are found on George’s 
Bank. There is no fishing after the snow begins to fly. 

A little farther east is the New Bedford fleet. Capt. I. H. Michaux, of the schooner Yankee 
Bride, tells me that swordfish strike in about Block Island in the middle of June and stay in 
that vicinity until the 15th or 20th of August. North of Cape Cod they are taken up to the 20th 
of October. 

Mr. John H. Thomson, of New Bedford, states that from May 25 to June they are found south 
of Block Island, approaching the Vineyard Sound and the neighboring waters through June and 
to the middle of July. A little later they are more abundant to the southeast of Crab Ledge, and 
after August 1 to the southeast of Cape Cod and George’s Bank. 

The schooner Northern Eagle, of Gloucester, Capt. George H. Martin, when engaged in sword. 
fish fishing, is accustomed to leave Gloucester so as to be on the ground south of Block Island by 
the 10th of June, and the fish are followed as far east as Portland. Mr. Earll ascertained that the 
swordfish are mostly fished for on the coast of Maine from July 1 to September 1. Halibut vessels 


on Ia Have and Sable Island Banks occasionally take these fish upon their lines. 
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Mackerel vessels on the New England coast are always prepared for swordfish when cruising 
among mackerel schools. I am not aware that they are ever seen on the mackerel grounds of the 
Gulf of Saint Lawrence. 

2. THE VESSELS. 


The vessels engaged in swordfishing are sloops and small schooners of generally less that 50 
tons. The crew is also small, consisting of two or sometimes three men besides the cook and a 
boy. Although many vessels are employed in this fishery for several successive years, there are 
many others which fit out for a single season or for a part of a season. Others, on the south coast 
of New England, divide their time between fishing for sea-bass and hunting for swordfish, all 
warm and quiet days being devoted to the latter pursuit. Six or eight vessels from New London 
are thus employed, as well as others from Noank and Bridgeport. On the coast of Maine, as has 
already been mentioned, many of the smaller fishing vessels fitted for the capture of mackerel and 
cod devote a part of the season to taking swordfish. Other vessels, among them occasionally a gen- 
tleman’s yacht, enter the field for a cruise or two in the course of asummer. To do this is a favorite 
recreation for old swordfishermen engaged in other work. Numerous mackerel schooners carry 
the swordfish “ pulpit” on their bows, and so do various coasters and packets. 

It has therefore not been thought desirable to attempt to make a list of the vessels engaged 
in this fishery, or even an exact enumeration of them. In 1879 estimates by careful men engaged 

‘in the business fixed the number belonging in different ports as follows: 


New York (hailing from New London).........-220cecceececcee ceccce access piewawawas'eus's 2 
Greenport SlOODB vais esau cewecisiaics setasecescwsecidacaes see's seasons ceeoes csdeee waeeewawes es 2 
New Lond 08 vcieeienisescsesicenisaee wiewiaeaiabiaeenaecsice sane sees soeecaiswonsecsisens cowees sereaews 8 
NOWPOED sions ceescinianjcinsie cite csarenind sijeicisieinw wed wiexcseiys ds cee adeneiteews Swatsecoe meeioeskeeese 1 
Ball River scciswis: sicjnwciaiwien tsiilaia ait aie cia seitwiala, sere nes Selendaie eles sles ewniow edie selnde acim teiscaveiee 2 
Cabby Ras oie: siunis ca cere sean wicieaisisisieis daisies oa We emeis eine He ole saieiniee eeiesineicnes cece sem cesinsece DS 
Westport sia .sniis sre sinieenieisicierawitin’ueie'sie’sicinis oie nies Uo sis ives winin tine sinsae a enslelssisisaniewe ontis sesmeeeed 2 
New: Bedfordl:s. oc cccewiccsesiress tiene teteh sew deme stensiecisidicaeis seed eesisesceceilsauic nou osseeeces's 13 
Dartmouth: Goce ce. e ek odes sues ucescedcaewesis aluiswnse Shddwedmenace es cuibe vuscessecesen 2 
Houth, side. Of CapoiCOd x saicic sec acs gee ccs Sesto cielaicie 'satesiee nic ciessecics seuss see tesneceseteweis 5 
GlOuGeSbOr: J2.2c5 ssc do.co 52 bee saath dindedaes cab roe seieesicisie ce Vela c'ecte ives edu ee eeieee viseeens 1 

OGAL sails ssdisisiecciiss Sessawmteccaineneeessieo cs secmesenioredeustnesis scececeseucases 41 


In 1874, according to Mr. Thompson, New Bedford had twelve vessels in this fishery. In 1877 
the estimates of total number of vessels made by different men varied between thirty and forty. 
To show how uncertain the continuance of vessels in this fishery may be I will refer to the 
annals of Gloucester. In 1876, one schooner, the Meteor, was engaged; in 1877, the schooner 
Champion; in 1878, the schooner Northern Eagle; while in 1879 and 1880 the field was abandoned 
by this port. 
3. APPARATUS OF CAPTURE. 


The apparatus ordinarily employed for the capture of the swordfish is simple in the extreme. 
It is a harpoon with detachable head. When the fish is struck the head of the harpoon remains 
in the body of the fish, and carries with it a light rope, which is either made fast or held by a man 
in a small boat, or is attached to some kind of a buoy, which is towed through the water by the 
struggling fish, and which marks its whereabouts after death. 

The harpoon consists of a pole 15 or 16 feet in length, usually of hickory or some other hard 
‘wood, upon which the bark has been left, so that the harpooner may have a firmer hand-grip. This 
pole is from an inch and a half to two inches in diameter, and at one end is provided with an iron 
rod, or “shank,” about 2 feet long and five-eighths of an inch in diameter. This “shank” is fast- 
ened to the pole by means of a conical or elongated cup-like expansion at one end, which fits over 
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the sharpened end of the pole, to which it is secured by screws or spikes. A light line extends 
from one end of the pole to the point where it joins the “shank,” and in this line is tied a loop, by 
which is made fast another short line, which secures the pole to the vessel or boat, so that when it 
is thrown at the fish it cannot be lost. 

Upon the end of the “shank” fits somewhat securely the head of the harpoon, known to the 
fishermen by the names “swordfish iron,” “lily iron,” or “Indian dart.” The form of this weapon 
has undergone much variation, as is shown in the series of specimens in the National Museum. 
The fundamental idea may very possibly have been derived from the Indian fish-dart, numerous 
specimens of which are in the National Museum. However various the modifications may have 
been, the similarity of the different shapes is no less noteworthy from the fact that all are 
peculiarly American, In the enormous collection of fishery implements of all lands in the late 
exhibition at Berlin nothing of the kind could be found. What is known to whalers as a toggle- 
harpoon is a modification of the lily-iron, but so greatly changed by the addition of a pivot 
by which the head of the harpoon is fastened to the shank that it can hardly be regarded as the 
same weapon. The lily-iron is in principle exactly what 4 whalemen would describe by the word 
“toggle.” It consists of a two-pointed piece of metal, having in the center, at one side, a ring or 
socket whose axis is parallel with the long diameter of the implement. In this is inserted the end 
of the pole-shank, and to it or near it is also attached the harpoon-iine. When the iron has once 
been thrust point first through some solid substance, such as the side of a fish, and is released 
upon the other side by the withdrawal of the pole from the socket, it is free, and at once turns its 
long axis at right angles to the direction in which the harpoon-line is pulling, and thus is abso- 
lutely prevented from withdrawal. The principle of the whale harpoon or toggle-iron is similar, 
except that the pole is not withdrawn, and the head, turning upon a pivot at its end, fastens the 
pole itself securely to the fish, the harpoon-line being attached to some part of the pole. The 
swordfish lily-iron head, as now ordinarily used, is about 4 inches in length, and consists of two 
lanceolate blades, each about an inch and a half long, connected by a central piece much thicker 
than they, in which, upon one side, and next to the flat side of the blade, is the socket for the 
insertion of the pole-shank. In this same central enlargement is forged an opening to which the 
harpoon-line is attached. The dart-head is usually made of steel; sometimes of iron, which is 
generally galvanized; sometimes of brass. 

The entire weight of the harpoon-pole, shank, and head should not exceed 18 pounds. 

_ The harpoon-line is from 50 to 150 fathoms long, and is ordinarily what is known as “ fifteen- 
thread line.” At the end is sometimes fastened a buoy, and an ordinary mackerel keg is generally 
used for this purpose. : 

In addition to the harpoon, every swordfisherman carries a lance. This implement is pre- 
cisely similar to a whaleman’s lance, except that it is smaller, consisting of a lanceolate blade, 
perhaps 1 inch wide and 2 inches long, upon the end of a shank of five-eighths-inch iron, perhaps 
2 or 3 feet in length, fastened in the ordinary way upon a pole 15 to 18 feet in length. 


4, THE MANNER OF FITTING THE VESSEL. 


The swordfish are harpooned from the end ef the bowsprit of a sailing vessel. It is next 
to impossible to approach them in a small boat, All vessels regularly engaged in this fishery are 
supplied with a special apparatus for the support of the harpooner as he stands on the bow- 
sprit, and this is almost essential to success, although it is possible for an active man to harpoon 
a fish from this station without the aid of the ordinary frame-work. Not only the professional 
swordfisherman but many mackerel schooners and packets are supplied in this manner. 
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An illustration of the swordfish “pulpit” is given in one of the plates. It is constructed as 
follows: The harpooner stands upon the tip of the bowsprit, outside of the jib-stay. At this point 
is fastened a square plate of iron as wide as the bowsprit. In the middle of this plate is a mortise 
2 inches square and extended 3 or 4 inches down into the wood, forming a socket for an upright 
iron bar 2 inches square and 3 feet high. At the top of this bar is a bow of iron bent backward 
in semicircular form to surround the waist of the harpooner, the ends of the bow being separated 
by a distance of perhaps 2 feet. In the ends of the bow-iron are holes, through which are passed 
irons to hold the dart when not in use. Through these same holes are sometimes passed ropes, by 
which is suspended a swinging seat for the use of the harpooner when not in action. When not 
in use the dart is lashed in a horizontal position to the top of the “rest.” The lance is usually 
allowed to rest against the jib-stay, to which it is secured by passing it through loops of rope 
arranged for the purpose. Upon the tip of the bowsprit, at the base of the “rest,” is a platform of 
wood about 2 feet square, large enough to afford a firm foothold to the harpooner. The harpoon- 
line is coiled upon the bow of the vessel, the buoy usually resting upon the bulkhead or close at 
hand. A second harpoon-line, attached to the reserve or second harpoon, is coiled upon the other 
side. 

The structure above described is usually called the “rest,” or the “pulpit.” I have been unable 
to learn when and by whom this peculiar piece of apparatus was devised. 


5. MANNER OF CAPTURE. 


The swordfish never comes to the surface except in moderate, smooth weather. A vessel 
cruising in search of them proceeds to the fishing ground and cruises hither and thither, wherever 
the abundance of small fish indicates that they ought to be found. Vessels which are met are 
hailed and asked whether any swordfish have been seen, and if tidings are thus obtained the ship’s 
course is at once laid for the locality where they were last noticed. A man is always stationed at 
the masthead, where, with the keen eye which practice has given him, he can easily descry the 
tell-tale dorsal fins at a distance of 2 or 3 miles. When a fish has once been sighted, the watch 
“sings out,” and the vessel is steered directly towards it. The skipper takes his place in the 
“pulpit,” holding the pole in both hands by the small end, and directing the man at the wheel by 
voice and gesture how to steer. There is no difficulty in approaching the fish with a large vessel, 
although, as has already been remarked, they will not suffer a small boat to come near them. 
The vessel plows and swashes through the water, plunging its bowsprit into the waves, without 
exciting their fears. Noises frighten them and drive them down. Although there would be no 
difficulty in bringing the end. of the bowsprit directly over the fish, a skillful harpooner never 
waits for this. When the fish is from 6 to 10 feet in front of the vessel it is struck. The harpoon 
is never thrown, the pole being too long. The strong arm of the harpooner punches the dart into 
the back of the fish, right at the side of the high dorsal fin, and the pole is withdrawn and fastened 
again to its place. When the dart has been fastened to the fish, the line is allowed to run out as 
far as the fish will carry it, and is then passed in a small boat which is towing at the stern. Two 
men jump into this, and pulling in upon the line until the fish is brought in alongside, it is then 
killed with a whale-lance or a whale-spade, which is stuck into the gills. The fish having been 
killed, it is lifted upon the deck by a purchase-tackle of two double blocks rigged in the shrouds. 

The fishermen have a theory to the effect that the swordfish can see nothing directly in front 
of him, on account of the peculiar location of the eyes, and there are instances of their having 
becn approached and killed by men in a skillfully-managed dory. 
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6. THE PERILS AND THE ROMANCE OF SWORDFISHING. 


The pursuit of the swordfish i is much more exciting than ordinary fishing, for it resembles the 
hunting of large animals upon the land, and partakes more of the nature of the chase. There is 
no slow and careful baiting and patient waiting, and no disappointment caused by the accidental 
capture of worthless “bait-stealers.” The game is seen and followed, and outwitted by wary 
tactics, and killed by strength of arm and skill. The swordfish is a powerful antagonist some- 
times, and sends his pursuers’ vessel into harbor leaking, and almost sinking, from injuries which 
he has inflicted. I have known a vessel to be struck by wounded swordfish as many as twenty 
times in one season. There is even the spice of personal danger to give savor to the chase 
for the men are occasionally injured by the infuriated fish. One of Captain Ashby’s crew was 
severely wounded by a swordfish, which thrust his beak through the oak floor of a boat on which 
he was standing and penetrated about two inches in his naked heel. The strange fascination 
draws men to this pursuit when they have once learned its charm. An old swordfisherman, who 
had followed the pursuit for twenty years, told me that when he was on the cruising ground he 
fished all night in his dreams, and that many a time he has bruised his hands and rubbed the skin 
off his knuckles by striking them against the ceiling of his bunk when he raised his arms to thrust 
the harpoon into visionary monster swordfishes. 


7. LANDSMEN’S DESCRIPTIONS OF SWORDFISHING. 


Mr. OC. F. Holder, of New York, published in Forest and Stream February 17, 1876, the fol- 
lowing description of a trip after swordfish in Block Island Sound: 

“ Lying all night in the harbor of Wood’s Holl, we had ample time to prepare for sport, and 
at three o’clock in the morning our little sloop was swinging around, and, gathering herself 
together, headed for Gay Head. The vessel was a common sloop of about 60 tons, its only pecul- 
iarity being a stanchion with a curved top, to hold the harpooner, rigged on the extreme end of 
the bowsprit. At9o’clock we were out of sight of the Vineyard. The wind settling, I was informed 
that I could go aloft and look out for the game. We were slowly moving along, and I was 
scanning the horizon for miles around, when the man at the bow uttered a sound, which was a 
sort of a cross between a cluck and a groan, which I saw meant ‘port,’ and that something had 
been sighted. The sloop fell lazily away, and I then saw two dark forms with their razor-like fins 
out of the water slowly moving along ahead of us. The captain signaled at once for me to come 
down, and as I reached the deck the work commenced. The man waited until we were almost 
upon them, and as one of them turned, as if in idle curiosity, to see what the great shadow meant, 
he hurled a harpoon, and the next moment the huge fish sprang from the water and with a furious 
twist tried to shake out the iron. So great was the effort that it fell on its side with a crash, and 
for a moment was still, but it was only for a second. The line jumped into activity and rushed 
out so you could not follow it, now swaying to and fro, and making the water fly like rain. About 
50 feet of line had gone out, when six of us managed to get a fair hold on the line. He would 
undoubtedly have dragged us all overboard if the rope had not been sure and fast. His struggles 
were kept up for about fifteen minutes, after which he perceptibly weakened, and the long rushes 
to the right and left grew feebler and feebler, until we ventured to haul in. At last we had the 
brute alongside. A rope was rigged from the peak and fastened around the long sword, and the 
monster was rolled on board the sloop. We measured our prize, which was 9 feet 6 inches long. 

“We cruised about all day in the vicinity, and succeeded in capturing three more, varying in 
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length from 6 to nine feet, and as we returned to Wood’s Holl I felt that I had well earned my 
experience.” 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Times gives the following spirited account of spearing 
swordfish off Cape May: 

“¢Hey-o!’ came from the man in the cross-trees. 

““¢ Where away?’ yelled the skipper, unhooking his booted leg from the wheel and glancing 
around. 

“Right off the weather bow,’ sang out the mate, who had sprung into the rigging. 

“¢ Aye, I see him,’ replied the skipper. A moment later all eyes on board were watching a 
sharp glistening fin that was darting through the water in the same general direction as ourselves. 

“The mate now took his place in the pulpit, and seizing the steel lily stood ready for the game, 
while the rope was carefully coiled and the keg made ready to toss at the right moment. For ten 
minutes the vessel and fish moved along gallantly side by side. The skipper, however, was grad- 
ually hauling the vessel on the wind, and the two approached each other until the swordfish was 
close alongside. Then came the supreme momeut. The skipper wound away at the wheel, and 
the little vessel shot into the wind, laying the swordfish right across the bows, and as it rushed 
along amid the foam, the harpooner raised his weapon; for a moment the steel lily flashed, then, 
with a crushing sound, it entered the back of the fish. 

““¢Stand clear the line!’ shouted the mate, as he sprang back upon deck and the schooner fell 
away again. r 

“The warning was well heeded, as the rope was rushing over the side like a ‘streak of greased 
lightning,’ as the skipper had it. It was soon exhansted, and as the end came the mate held aloft 
the keg, and as the last fathom of rope rushed away, tossed it over, and away it went, followed by 
a wave of foam and spray, to ultimately tire the gamey fish. 

“We had now gained on the flying keg, and, as the dory was hauled alongside, two of the crew 
and the writer as volunteer, tumbled in, and in a few moments had the keg alongside. The oars 
were then pulled in, and in a moment later the bowman had seized the keg and the dory was rush- 
ing along—a swordfish express. The work of ‘taking in’ now commenced, one man steering the 
dory after the erratic steed, the other slowly hauling in on the rope. As the fish felt the strain it 
renewed its exertions and started off at a furious pace that threatened to leave the vessel far 
behind. But the spurt was of short duration, and the dory was rapidly hauled ahead, until finally 
the sharp fin was seen close by, and with a rush the fish was laid alongside, one man holding it 
while the rest got to the windward to prevent a capsize. 

“Hauled partly out of water by the rope, the great fish gave a vicious cut to the left with its 
sharp weapon that caused all hands to drop as if sent for, and for some time this lowly position 
was the best, all things considered. The rope was kept taut, and the struggles of the game were 
terrific. If a head was raised it seemed immediately to become the object of attack. Finally, 
however, an oar was lifted and a violent blow upon the head placed the swordfish hors du combat. 
The schooner now came alongside, a block and tackle was rigged, and the gamey fish was hoisted 
aboard.” 


8. THE CAPTURE OF SWORDFISH BY HOOK AND LINE. 


One or two instances are on record of the capture of swordfish upon an ordinary hand-line, 
and it is probable that this is much more common than has been usually supposed. Capt. George 
H. Martin, of Gloucester, informed me that he had seen seven caught in this manner in one day 
in the South Channel. They were caught in water 15 to 25 fathoms deep, on the old-fashioned 
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George’s cod hook, with a 6-inch shank. Mackerel were used for bait. These were split down the 
tail so that the shank of the hook could be entirely hidden in the gash. 

I have been told that they are also taken in this way about Block Island, and a similar method 
of fishing is described by Italian writers. 

Within the past five years it has not been unusual for swordfish to become entangled in the 
long lines of the halibut fishermen on the northern banks. The manner in which this occurs has 
already been discussed above. 

I have collected several instances. In 1877, in the month of August, Capt. Daniel O’Brien, of 
the schooner Ossipee, of Gloucester, fishing in 200 fathoms of water, between Le Have and Western 
Bank, caught, in one voyage, five swordfish. 

At about the same time Capt. R. L. Morrison, of the schooner Laura Nelson, fishing in 275 
fathoms, on Sable Island Bank, caught three swordfish. Another vessel, in August, 1877, fishing 
on La Have, in from 175 to 180 fathoms, caught twelve, as well as three or four more in September. 
In August, 1878, Captain Greenleaf, of the schooner Chester R. Lawrence, of Gloucester, fishing in 
140 fathoms, caught thirteen in one trip. I cannot learn that this manner of capture was ever 
known before 1876, but it has since become so frequent that it excites no remark for a balibut- 
catcher to unload several swordfish among its halibut. This manner of taking the swordfish is of 
course purely accidental, and is rather a vexation than otherwise to the fishermen. It is probable 
that the fish take the bait when the line is being set and they are swimming near the surface, and 
they are involuntarily carried down by its great weight. 


9. FINANCIAL PROFITS TO FISHERMEN. 


I have before me record of a single schooner for the season of 1878, from which it appears that 
in the season of four months eight trips were made, averaging about twelve days in continuance. 
One hundred and sixty-three fish were taken between June 7 and September 20, weighing, in the 
aggregate, in round numbers, about 47,000 pounds, dressed. These were sold at an average price of 
3 cents per pound. The gross stock of the season would amount to about $1,300. From this must 
be deducted the expense of living, the interest on capital invested, and the wages of the cook and 
the boy. The remainder would probably not exceed $800 or $900. It is not probable that many 
vessels stock as large a proportionate amount as did the Northern Eagle. And the profits are to 
be divided among the two or three men composing the crew and the owner of the vessel. The 
success of one New Bedford vessel in the season of 1878 was spoken of as extraordinary, the return 
being $311 to each of the crew’s share. 

The price of swordfish is low, and the success of the voyage is always somewhat precarious. 
aA few small vessels with experienced skippers apparently succeed in making a fair living, but that 
the profits are not great is clearly indicated by the fact that there is no great increase in the 
number of vessels engaged, and that so many are constantly undertaking and abandoning the 
swordfishery. 


10. HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN SWORDFISH FISHERY. 


There are few data upon which to found conjecture as to the time when the swordfish were 
first regarded as sufficiently useful to be sought for by fishermen. The earliest record of its use 
for food is found in the Barnstable Patriot of June 30, 1841, in which it is stated that the fishermen 
of the island south of Cape Cod take a considerable number of these fish every year by harpooning 
them, and that about 200 pounds a year are pickled and salted at Martha’s Vineyard. 

Captain Atwood remembers seeing swordfish on the coast of Maine as early as 1826, although 
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up to the time of his retirement from active participation in the fisheries, in 1867, no effort was 
made by the fishermen north of Cape Cod to capture them. 

The fishery apparently sprang into existence and importance between the years 1840 and 1855, 
upon the south coast of New England. Captain Ashby first engaged in it in 1859, when it was 
apparently a well-established industry. In 1861 it is recorded that some thirty vessels from New 
Bedford were profitably engaged in this business on the favorite ground, 15 to 20 miles southeast 
of No Man’s Land. 

Mr. Earll ascertained that little attention was paid by the fishermen of Portland, Me., to 
swordfish until within two or three years. This fishery is carried on at odd times by mackerel 
gill-net fishermen, and by cod-trawling vessels when their regular industry is interfered with by 
the abundance of dogfish. The season for dogfish is also the time for swordfish, and at the present 
time, when the price of swordfish justifies it, smaller fishermen, when they are driven from their 
regular work by the dogfish, make trips for the express purpose of capturiug swordfish. Mackerel- 
seiners are beginning to carry swordfish irons, and are often very successful in killing the fish. 

At the present day, and for five or six years past, perhaps much longer, there has been very 
little change in the number of vessels engaged, this varying from thirty to forty, approximately, 
in different years. 

Capt. Epes W. Merchant, of Gloucester, who has been familiar with the fisheries since 1804, 
tells me that the first swordfish ever brought to Gloucester within his recollection was caught on 
George’s Bank about the year 1831, by Captain Pew, who brought it in and sold it at the rate of 
$8 a barrel, salted. Fishermen had before that been very much afraid of them, but afterwards a 
good many were caught. 


‘ 11. PRODUCTS OF THE FISHERY. 


As an example of the manner in which a season of swordfishing is passed, and of the yield of 
a very successful period of work, a record is here given of the trips of the schooner Northern Eagle, 
of Gloucester, Capt. George H. Martin: 


Trips of schooner Northern Eagle, Capt. George H. Martin. 


aot Date of start. fue No. of fish taken. Where sold. | Price. 
Days. “| Cents. 
DP DUNS Ves cco cin'ce'seeewsilnesece ee 10 16 (5,000 Ibs.) Boston .........- 3 
2. MIMNODY ox ce sisrateidin wale siataweeees 7 22 (6, 600 Ibs.) 220 GO. cecee eee 44 
B | June 80.22.20 cece eee eee cee ee 14 12 (3,700 Ibs.) Newport........ 23 
4 | Paly Ios cce wacasaaes secsuseacees .- li 20 (5, 800 Ibs.) Boston.......... 3 
BDAY 27 i cc cscs ceniecicwsmiceiewcicce 18 37 (9, 000 Ibs.) tee SOON owe Seoecen 5 
6 | August 15........2.-...ecee eens 15 26 (6, 500 lbs.) 8500 ccecacemians. 3 
7 | September 1..................-. 16 16 (5, 600 Ibs.) wwe MO ceiccwiasicreree (2) 
8 | September 20...............---- 14 14 (4,500 Ibs.) tae ywwin ac aeains (3) 
163 (46, 700 lbs.) 


Capt. Benjamin Ashby went swordfishing in the schooner N. H. Dudley two successive years, 
in 1859 and 1860. In July and August, 1859, he took 108 fish; the next year 88. 

The schooner Yankee Bride, of New Bedford, boarded in Provincetown Harbor, August, 1879, 
had already that season taken 60 fish. 

Mr. Earll reached Portland in the progress of the fishery census investigation, July 29, 1879. 
On this day, he writes, 35 to 40 fish were brought in, and on the Ist of August 200 more were 
landed, 60 by one vessel. 
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Estimating the number of vessels regularly employed in wordfishing at forty, and puttihg 
estimating their annual catch at eighty fish each, which is only half the quantity taken by the 
Northern Eagle, as shown-in the preceding paragraph, the aggregate number of fish taken 
would be 3,200. 

Competent authorities estimate that each vessel in the mackerel fleet captures and brings in 
an average quantity of eight barrels of pickled fish, or perhaps eight fish each. The number of 
vessels in the mackerel fleet is at least four hundred. Allowing four fish to each, there is an 
aggregate of 1,600 fish. Estimating one for each vessel in the halibut fleet yearly, we add fifty 
more in the aggregate. 

Mr. Earll judged that in 1878, as for several years previous, 2,000 swordfish had been brought 
into Portland, Me. Allowing 1,000 of these to the regular swordfishermen and the mackerel 
vessels, we have a remainder of 1,000 taken by. the occasional fishermen of Portland already spoken 
of, and to be added to the aggregate, which now amounts to 5,850. 

Add 150 more for the coasters, sea-bass fishermen, and pound-tending vessels of southern 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, and the sum is 6,000. 

The average weight of a swordfish dressed is estimated by several persons, Captain Ashby, Mr. 
Earll, Mr. Thompson, and others, to be 300 pounds, and that this is not far from the truth may be 
seen by referring back to the records of the Northern Eagle. If the average weight is assumed to 
be 250 pounds, the aggregate weight of a year’s catch of swordfish amounts to 1,500,000 pounds, 
valued at $45,000, the average price being estimated at three cents per pound. 

To estimate the number of men employed is almost impossible, since the season continues only ~ 
four months, and many are employed for a much shorter period. The crews of the forty vessels 
number from one hundred and sixty to two hundred ; the number of men employed for shorter 
periods it seems scarcely necessary to estimate. 

In 1874 the annual catch for the United States was estimated, by Mr. E. G. Blackford, at 2,000 
fish, weighing 1,000,000 pounds. 

In 1880 the yield of this fishery was 965,450 pounds, distributed as follows: Fisheries of 
Maine, 50,000 pounds; New Hampshire, 20,000; Massachusetts, 731,950; Rhode Island, 90,000; 
Connecticut, 73,500. 

12, MARKETS AND PRICES. 


Mr. Thomson remarks: “ Previous to 1862 the market for fresh fish was limited to New Bed- 
ford, Fall River, Providence, and the adjoining towns, and a large proportion of the fish then 
taken was salted and shipped to the West Indies and the Southern States. This was especially 
the case with those taken about Noman’s Land and Martha’s Vineyard. Now nearly all are con- 
sumed fresh, and the average price is somewhat higher than formerly.” 

Mr. John H. Thomson writes: “At present the great bulk of the catch is sold fresh. Most 
of the fish are brought to this port, and a few are carried to New Londou. Until within a very 
few years nearly all were disposed of in this vicinity. About 1864 a few were sent to Boston on 
trial, and the consumption of swordfish in that vicinity has since rapidly increased. Still, the 
principal market for fresh swordfish may be said to lie between New London and the eastern end 
of Massachusetts. Providence, R. I., consumes a large quantity.” 

Mr. Earll writes: “About 2,000 swordfish, averaging in weight 300 pounds dressed, have been 
landed yearly in Portland for several years. Most of them are sent to Boston fresh, and the 
remainder are cut up and salted here.” 

Mr. Eugene G. Blackford informs me that swordfish are not much esteemed in New York 
market, and that in 1874 not more than 2,000 pounds in the aggregate were consumed. 
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Regarding the price of fresh fish at New Bedford, Mr. Thomson remarks: “‘ When the first fish 
arrives here it is eagerly sought at 20 cents a pound, retail. In 1873, within forty-eight hours of 
the arrival of the first one, fifty-two were brought in, bringing the general retail price down to 8 
and 10 cents. At this price, clear of bone, they are usually retailed throughout the season. The 
wholesale price is about 12 cents for the first catch, falling rapidly to 2 or 3 cents. This is for 
‘clean fish,’ without head, tail, and viscera. Fish from George’s Bank are sometimes brought 
here from Boston. They then retail at 15 and 20 cents.” 

According to the record of the Northern Eagle, the price in June, 1878, ranged from 2 to 44 
cents, in July from 3 to 5 cents, and in August from 24 to 3. 

In July, 1879, Mr. Earll found the price in Portland, Me., 4 cents, but the arrival of 200 fish 
on August 1 brought the price down to 14 cents. He estimates the average wholesale price at 2 
cents. 

In New London, according to Captain Ashby, the price has varied within his recollection from 
3 to 8 cents, the latter high price being paid in 1877. 

According to Captain Martin, the price of salt swordfish in Gloucester is always about the 
same as that of No. 3 mackerel. In July, 1878, there being no mackerel in the market, they were 
valued at $7 a barrel. 
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PART V. 
THE MENHADEN FISHERY. 


By G. BRown GoopDE AND A. HOWARD CLARK, 


1, NATURAL HISTORY AND COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF MENHADEN. 


The menhaden (Brevoortia tyrannus) is a fish of the family Clupeide. It is known along the 
Atlantic coast by numerous names. In Maine the common names are pogy, bonyfish, menhaden, 
and mossbunker; in Massachusetts it has also the names hardhead and poggie; among fishermen 
of Rhode Island it is called menhaden, mossbunker, and bony-fish; in Connecticut it is known as 
whitefish, bonyfish, menhaden, and bunker; New York fishermen call it bonyfish, mossbunker, 
and menhaden; in New Jersey the common name is mossbunker; in Delaware we find the name 
mossbunker, oldwife, and bugfish; in Maryland and Virginia the names are oldwife, cheboy, ell- 
wife, alewife, bugfish, greentail, bughead, and wife; in North Carolina it is known as fatback, bug- 
fish, menhaden, and yellow-tail shad; in South Carolina the name is commonly menhaden, or moss- 
bunker; in Georgia, menhaden, and in Florida, menhaden, mossbunker, and fatback. 

In length the menhaden is about the same as the common sea herring, but is deeper and more 
robust in appearance. Its weight, when full grown, is from two-thirds of a pound to one pound. 
A large specimen, of which a cast is preserved in the National Museum, measured 20 inches in 
length, while the average length is from 12 to 15 inches. At the menhaden factories, in estimating 
the number of fish in a certain bulk, 22 cubic inches are allowed to each fish. 

The geographical range of this fish is along the A{Jantic seaboard from Maine to Florida, its 
northern limit of migration being the Bay of Fundy, while its southern limit is Mosquito Inlet, on 
the Florida coast. It is found in bays and rivers as far inland as brackish water extends, and it 
ranges oceanward as far as the Gulf Stream. Other species of menhaden occur in the Gulf of 
Mexico, along the South American coast, and on the west coast of Africa, but none resembling it 
are found in the Pacific Ocean. The fishery is limited to the Atlantic seaboard of the United States. 

Schools of menhaden make their appearance in the coastal waters upon the approach of 
warm weather and they remain until the cooling of the water drives them away, the temperature 
most favorable for them being from 69° to 70° Fahrenheit. Along the coasts of the Southern 
States they appear earlier and remain longer than farther north. In Chesapeake Bay they usually 
appear in March and April, on the New Jersey coast in April and early in May, and along the 
shores of Southern New England in the latter part of April and May; at Cape Ann about May 
15, and along the coast of Maine in the latter part of May and the 1st of June. Since 1879 these 
fish have not appeared north of Cape Cod, except in very limited quantities, though they were 
formerly very abundant along the Massachusetts coast. In the autumn they usually begin to 
leave the Maine coast in September, and, gradually working to the southward, or perhaps seaward, 
disappear from Long Island Sound in November and December, trom Chesapeake Bay in Decem- 
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ber, and from Cape Hatteras in January. They are found farther south in greater or less abundance 
throughout the entire year. Not enough is known of the movements or habits of these fish to 
determine the winter home of the great schools that summer along the New England and more 
southern shores, but one of the most piausible theories at present advanced is that they remain in 
temperate stratas of ocean waters known to exist under the Gulf Stream and between it and the 
American coast. 

As the menhaden appear in early spring in Chesapeake Bay and farther north they increase 
rapidly in abundance until in some places the water is almost alive with them. They prefer the 
shallow places along shore, and in some years crowd in great numbers into the brackish sounds 
and inlets and ascend some of the larger rivers for a long distance, until the water becomes too 
fresh for them. They are accustomed to swim in immense schools with their heads close to the 
surface, packed side by side, and often tier above tier, almost as closely as sardines in a box. 

The commercial importance of the menhaden has but lately come into appreciation. Thirty 
years ago, and before, it was thought to be of very little value. A few millions were taken every 
year in Massachusetts Bay, Long Island Sound, and the inlets of New Jersey. A small portion of 
these were used for bait, and a few barrels were salted for home use or for export to the West 
Indies. Large quantities were plowed into the soil of the farms along the shores and stimulated 
the crops for a time, but in the end filled the soil with oil, parching it and making it unfit for tilling. 
Since that time manifold uses have been found for this fish and its products. As a bait-fish it 
excels all others. For many years much: the greater share of our mackerel were caught by its aid, 
while the cod and halibut fleets use it rather than any other fish when it can be procured. The 
total consumption of menhaden for bait in 1877 was not less than 80,000 barrels. Ten years before, 
when the purse-seine was not in general use in the mackerel fishery, the consumption of menhaden 
bait was very much greater. 

As a food resource the menhaden is thought to have great possibilities, large quantities having 
been canned under the name of “American sardines” and ‘‘Shadines,” but the superiority of small 
herring for canning purposes has led to an abandonment for the present of efforts to introduce 
menhaden “sardines.” An extract of fish, said to possess all the properties of Liebig’s “‘Extract of 
Beef,” was some years ago discovered by Mr. 8. L. Goodale, and may open up a vast field for future 
development. As a food for the domestic animals in the form of “fish meal” there may be a broad 
opening. 

The great value of the menhaden, however, at present is the oil and scrap produced by cooking 
and pressing these fish. As a source of oil the menhaden is of more importance than any other 
marine animal. The annual yield of this oil usually exceeds the production of the American whale 
fisheries by about 200,000 gallons, and in 1874 did not fall far short of the aggregate of all the 
whale, seal, and cod oil made in America. 

The number of menhaden taken has, in some years, been considerably more than 1,000,000,000 
fish. In 1880 the weight of the catch was 576, 000,000 pounds, equivalent to about 700, 000,000 
menhaden in number. The quantity of oil produced in 1880 was 2 066,396 gallons, and of guano 
68,904 tons, having a total value of $2,034,641. The capital invested in steamers and their outfit 
and in factories was $2,362,841, “As compared with previous years, the yield of oi] in 1880 was 
small. In 1874 the number of “gallons was 3 373,000; in 1875, 2,681,000; in 1876, 2,992,000 ; in 
1877, 2,427,000. In 1874 the value of the oil and guano was $1,809,000; in 1875, $1,582,000; in 
1876, $1,671,000; in 1877, $1,608,000; in 1878, $1,050,000. 
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2. FISHING GROUNDS. 


The menhaden fishery is earried on chiefly by fishermen of New England, New York, and New 
Jersey, along the coast, and by the fishermen of Virginia and a few from Maryland, in the waters 
of Chesapeake Bay. Prior to the year 1879, when menhaden suddenly disappeared from the region 
north of Cape Cod, the Gulf of Maine was one of the principal fishing grounds, and was resorted 
to by a very large fleet of sail and steam vessels. Since 1879 the cruising grounds have been 
south of Cape Cod, one of the best places being along the Long Island shore from Montauk Point 
westward. Other important fishing grounds are in the waters of Long Island Sound, along the 
New Jersey coast, and in Chesapeake Bay. 

As soon as the fish make their appearance in spring, vessels start in pursuit of them and con- 
tinue their capture until their disappearance in the autumn. From the menhaden oil and guano 
factories along the Southern New England, New York, and New Jersey shores the fleets of steam 
and sail vessels begin their cruises early in May, pursuing the fish along the shores and in the 
sounds wherever they can be found. 

The regular fishing grounds at present extend from Chesapeake Bay to and including Long 
Island Sound, and in some seasons extending into Vineyard Sound, on the southern coast of New Eng- 
land. The vessels seldom cruise more than 10 or 15 miles from land. The total area of the grounds 
is estimated at 5,350 square geographical miles, divided as follows: Long Island Sound and the 
vicinity of Block Island, 1,200 square miles; off the soifth side of Long Island, from Montauk 
Point to Sandy Hook, with an average width of 15 miles, 1,575 square miles ; off New Jersey, from 
Sandy Hook to Cape May, 1,575 square miles; Delaware Bay, 150 square miles; Cape Henelopen 
to Cape Charles, with an average width of 2 miles, 250 miles; Chesapeake Bay, from the Capes to 
Tangier Sound, 600 square miles. . 

The absence of menhaden north of Cape Cod during the last few years has caused a great loss 
to the capitalists interested in the numerous oil factories on the Maine coast and much distress 
among the men whe depended on this fishery. Mr. R. BE. Earll thus describes the effects of this 
scarcity in 1879: 

“The total absence of pogies along the coast of Maine is causing no little loss to all interested. 
The shore fishermen have lost fully half of their time and over half of their usual catch from not 
being able to get any pogies to fish with, while the ‘George’s-men,’ from Cape Ann, have been 
driven far out of their way, going even to Rhode Island and Connecticut to obtain their usual sup- 
ply of pogy bait. Some have ventured to seek bait here, in the ‘hedges’ and traps of the river 
fishermen, and have frequently taken river pilots and gone far up the Kennebec, often waiting 
fully a week before getting their supply. The oil and guano factories had gone to considerable 
expense in getting ready for the season’s work, and their property is entirely idle. The factory 
hands and steamers’ crews have been thrown entirely out of employment, and are perhaps less 
able than any of the other classes interested to bear such a loss, The general prosperity of the 
pogy fisheries, for some years past, has drawn to them a large class of workmen from other occu- 
pations. Some, in moving into this region, have built for themselves small houses and have been 
depending on the summer’s work for the means to pay for them oreo complete them; others have 
spent their entire means in getting their families located, and almost none have money laid up to 
carry them through the winter, and but little employment can be had from this time forward. 
They were all on hand to begin work the first of June, and kept waiting, in hopes that the fish 
would ‘strike,’ until late in August. When they at last gave up the idea, it was too late to en- 
gage in any other occupation. A few of them have gone out in small boats to ‘hook’ for 
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mackerel, but have met with indifferent success. After waiting for a long time for the fish to 
appear, a few firms allowed the crews to take their steamers south and sell the fish to factories 
there.” 

Along the north coasts of North and South Carolina menhaden are abundant, but efforts to 
establish fisheries in that region have not been successful. Mr. R. E. Earll, in another place, 
discusses the possibilities of the menhaden fisheries of North Carolina. He says that an attempt 
‘was made to establish an oil and guano factory at Charleston, 8. C., a few years since, but 
the plan was abandoned after the first day’s fishing, on account of the abundance of sharks. 
Several efforts have been made to locate factories on the North Carolina coast, and some parties 
have prosecuted the business with varying success for several years. Thus far, however, no one 
has succeeded in making it profitable. It is, therefore, an open question whether this fishery can 
be prosecuted in the State. The currents are so strong at the inlets that sail vessels are often un- 
able to enter them when the tide is unfavorable, and they are thus frequently delayed so long that 
the fish spoil before they reach the factory. Menhaden are quite abundant in the inner sounds, 
but the water is usually so shoal as to interfere seriously with the use of purse-seines, and the fish 
are so scattered that only a few barrels can be taken at a haul. 


3. THE FISHERMEN, 


The men engaged in this fishery are, as a rule, employed in agricultural or other pursuits after 
the fishing season is over. Along the Bhode Island and Connecticut shores many of them pursue 
the cod or other fisheries throughout the winter and the menhaden fishery in the summer, while 
the crews of menhaden vessels in Chesapeake Bay are farmers when the fishing is not in season. 
The number of men required to man a menhaden vessel varies from two or three on a carry-away 
boat or tender, to crews of twenty-seven or thirty on the double-gang steamers. The fishermen 
were formerly allowed a certain share in the results of a cruise, but most of them are now hired 
at fixed wages. On the steamers the crew receive from $30 to $40 per month and their board; the 
mate has wages and a share in the profits, and the captain receives no regular wages, but a share 
in the profits of the cruise. The owners of the vessel furnish provisions and all the requisites for 
fishing. In 1879 most of the owners of vessels engaged their crews on halves, the factory issuing 
printed regulations as to the price to be allowed for the catch. The prices paid in that year were 
30 cents per barrel of 200 pounds, from the beginning of the season until August 1; from that 
date till the middle of September, 60 cents per barrel; and then 80 cents per barrel till the end of 
the season in Maine. The increase in price was because of a corresponding increase in the fatness 
of the fish. 

One of the ordinary size menhaden steamers carries fourteen men, consisting of a captain, 
mate, cook, engineer, fireman, and a crew.of nine men. The captain must, of course, be an expe- 
rienced fisherman, and, as an incentive to hard work, he is frequently allowed a large share in the 
profits. He must be a good navigator, and have a pilot’s license to permit his pursuing the fish 
into bays and sounds, and to allow his entering a harbor convenient for shelter. The mate also 
must be an experienced fishermen and “have a good eye for fish”; for, as he is generally stationed 
at the masthead to watch for sehools, much of the success of the trip depends on him. A good 
fisherman can sometimes see the fish swimming even 1 or 2 fathoms below the surface and deter- 
mine whether they are herring, mackerel, or menhaden. As soon as they show themselves at the 
top of the water he can judge the size and quality of the school. The duties of the mate are also 
to care for the gear and to superintend the landing of the cargo. The cook is in many cases hired 
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and paid by the crew at about $40 per month. When the men are all out in the boats after fish 
the cook acts as pilot, guiding the vessel alongside the seine full of fish. 

The engineer must be always at his post in the engine-room, except when taking in the catch, 
when he tends the donkey engine, the vessel at that time not being under way. The engineer and 
fireman are paid regular wages, the former generally a larger sum than the fishing crew. 


THE RELATION OF THE MENHADEN FISHERY TO THE FISHERMEN. 


In discussing the relations between the fishermen and the fisheries, when the business was 
carried on along the coast of Maine, Mr. Maddocks says: 

“The steamers return every night, if they have any fare, and are hardly absent more than 
two or three days. Operations are suspended in bad weather. : The oil is manufactured at once, 
and meets ready market. The men can thus be promptly paid; whereas in the mackerel and cod 
fisheries the hands are sometimes obliged to wait until the end of the season for settlement; the 
service is dangerous and comparatively full of hardships. The Menhaden Association has never 
lost a man in its service, and not one of the steamers has ever burst a boiler. This is the more 
important, since the cod and mackerel fisheries have been and are greviously oppressed, and 
greatly reduced by the tariff regulation that admits English fish free to our markets. The Eng- 
lishman can build his craft at less cost than the American, can fit and equip her cheaper, and can 
therefore afford to sell his fish at a lower figure than the home fishermen, and at the same time 
he pays none of our taxes while enjoying the benefit of our market. The menhaden fishery has 
afforded no little relief in this condition of things to the unemployed fishing population on our 
coast and elsewhere.” 

Mr. R. E, Earll thus describes the relations of the fishermen of Maine in 1879: “The factories 
have printed regulations as to the price to be paid for the fish, paying more toward the close of the 
season as the fish get fatter. In 1879 the prices adopted by the Maine Oil and Guano Association 
were 30 cents per barrel till August 1, 60 cents till September 15, and 80 cents till the end of the 
season in Maine. Mr. L. Maddocks says that the average amount of oil for the season to a barrel 
of fish is about 1 gallon from fish taken south of Cape Cod, and 24 gallons from those taken later 
on the coast of Maine. 

“The men are almost wholly Americans, will average about thirty years of age, and are, as a 
rule, the strongest and most energetic men of the section. The business being more remunerative 
than other kinds of fishing, men are anxious to engage in it, and thus the captains have a large 
list to select from; and as there is much hard work that at the same time requires quickness of 
movement, skill, and good judgment, the crews are selected on account of their fitness for the place. 

“The captain not only has an average share with the crew, but is paid an additional 5 to 10 
cents for each barrel of fish landed, as an incentive to extra exertions. He must be a practical 
fisherman, have an accurate knowledge of the coast, and a pilot’s license to enable him to follow 
the fish into the rivers and bays of the coast and to take the steamer into any convenient harbor 
for shelter. In addition to this, he must, to use the language of the secretary of the Maine Oil and 
Guano Association, ‘have a good eye for fish,’ which means that he must have a sharpness of 
vision that will enable him to see the fish schooling at a distance or to detect their presence under 
water from a slight change of its color. Even when swimming at a depth of 2 or 3 fathoms an 
experienced eye will distinguish between pogies, mackerel, and even herring. The average cap- 
tain will make $1,000 while the fish are on the coast of Maine, which is an average of $250 per 
month. The practice of hiring the captain outright is coming into favor, and in 1878 probably 10 
per eent. of those from Maine were working upon salary, getting au average of $1,500 for the season, 
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which begius in the vicinity of Long Island the 1st of May. The fish gradually work north to the 
coast of Maine in June, where they remain until October, wheu they go south as far as Long Island 
again, the season closing about the Ist of November. 

“The mate must also ‘have a good eye for fish,’ as he generally goes to the masthead with the 
captain to look for them. His duties are to look after all the gear, superintend the salting, and 
mending of the seine, and tend to discharging the fish at the factory, keeping an accurate account 
of the number of barrels landed. He gets from 1 to 3 cents per barrel on all the fish landed in 
addition to his average share with the crew. 

“The cook is hired outright at $40 to $50 per month, and is paid wholly by the crew. Formerly 
he had an average share, but of late this practice has been given up. He takes charge of the 
steamer when the men are out in, the boats, and frequently brings it alongside the seine after it 
has been pursed up. 

“The engineer must have a license, and is expected to remain at his post all the time, except 
when at meals and when running the donkey engine for hoisting the fish into the steamer. When 
the business first started he received $100 per month, but the wages have kept falling, until the 
present season (1879) some of them get only $50. The fireman generally receives from $25 to $30. 
Both are paid and boarded by the owners. 

“The crew ‘go at the halves’ and board themselves. They live probably the most extrava- 
gantly of any class of fishermen, and in some cases go into foolish expenditures for the table. 

‘‘Mr. Maddocks cites instances of its costing them $10 per week for provisions alone, and he 
estimates their average cost of living to be $6 or $7 per week, though, from what I learn from other 
sources, I should say $4 would be nearer the figure. They also pay their cook’s wages, thus bring- 
ing the expense of living perhaps a little above the figures stated. They are expected to get the 
steamer ready in spring, do the fishing, mend and care for the seine, and put steamer, boats and 
gear in order, to be left for the winter. They make on an average about $50 per month, leaving 
a balance, after paying their expenses, of but little, if any, more than the ordinary fisherman.” 


4, THE VESSELS. 


Schooners and sloops were the only vessels in this fishery until a few years ago, when steamers 
were introduced, and as they have been found preferable to sailing craft they are now very gener- 
ally employed on the northern grounds, though a large fleet of sailing vessels continues in the busi- 
ness. Inthe year 1880 the menhaden fleet comprised eighty-two steamers and three hundred and 
seventy-four sailing vessels, aggregating 12,905.71 tons, and equipped with six hundred and forty- 
eight seine-boats. The value of the fleet, including seines and other outfit, was $1,357,304. The 
average steamer is about 70 tons measurement, and costs $16,000. They are about 90 feet long, 
17 feet beam, 74 feet depth of hold, and 7 feet draught aft. The largest steamers in the fleet 
are more than 150 feet long; these carry from 27 to 30 men, and cost $30,000 and upwards. The 
cost of running the average steamer is about $1,000 per month for wages, fuel and provisions. 
_ They are screw steamers, and are rigged with one mast forward, which is fitted with a crane used 
in taking in the catch. The quarters for the men are in the forecastle, under and forward of the 
pilot-house. A little forward of amidships is the main hatch opening into the hold, where the fish 
are stowed in bulk. The engine-house is astern the main hatch, with coal-bunkers opening on the 
deck on either side. Fitted to the bulwarks on either side, near the stern, are cranes for the 
boats, and towing-chocks are set in the deck on either quarter aft. The steamers are built of hard 
pine, with white-oak frames. The hold or tank for stowing the fish is water-tight, and is said to 
make the vessels exceedingly safe. The menhaden steamer Jemima Boomer, while at sea in rough 
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weather, had 50 feet of her keel knocked out, together with eleven of the bottom planks, yet she 
was run safely into port and taken upon a marine dock for repairs. 

The steamers are so constructed that they are not fit for sea in rough weather, and they sel- 
dom venture from harbor at such times. This frequently delays them from going to and coming 
from the factory when fishing at a distance, though it does not interefere with the fishing in other 
respects, as a seine cannot be managed in rough water, and the fish are then not apt to come to the 
surface. é 

The sailing vessels are either schooner or sloop rigged, many of them being open boats of from 
5 to 10 tons measurement, while the larger vessels are in some cases 80 or 90 tons. 

Prior to 1879 fleets of vessels from Massachusetts ports were engaged in the capture of men- 
haden to be used for bait. From Gloucester, forty schooners of from 20 to 10 tons, employing four 
hundred men, were thus kept busy throughout the menhaden season in supplying the cod and 
mackerel vessels with bait. In the same employment there were also hundreds of boats fitted with 
gill-nets. It is probable that this branch of the menhaden business will be renewed when men- 
haden reappear on those shores. 

With the advent of steam vessels the factories have increased their facilities for handling 
large catches. The first factory could work up only a few hundred barrels daily, while the large 
factories can now take from 3,000 to 5,000 barrels per day. The average catch of a steamer a few 
years ago was not more than 5,000 barrels, while now 20,000 barrels are not infrequently taken in 
a season. 

The menhaden carry-away boat is a wide-beam, sloop-rigged open boat capable of heavy 
burden, and is used, when fishing with sailing vessels, to carry their catch to the factory. Steamers 
have no need of these boats, but take their fish direct to the factory. 


5. APPARATUS AND METHODS OF CAPTURE. 


Prior to 1860, when menhaden were of very small importance, the business of manufacturing 
oil and guano being still in its infancy, almost the only use for the fish was as a fertilizer in its 
raw state. This demand was then easily supplied by the use of haul-seines and gill-nets along the 
shore. The fish then swarmed the bays and inlets a]l along the New England coast, and there is 
good authority for a story that 1,300,000 were once taken with a single haul of a seine in New 
Haven Harbor. Constant fishing on the northern coast has driven the fish out to sea, though in 
the south their habits are much the same as of old. In New England the menhaden fishing has 
become, to a very considerable. extent, sea-fishing and is carried on by the fleet of steamers and 
sailing craft. 

The purse-seine is the most effective apparatus ever devised for the capture of either mackerel 
or menhaden. It has almost entirely superseded all other forms of apparatus in these fisheries. 
By its use, even in the open sea, immense schools of fish are easily secured in a small fraction of 
the time required when the hook and line and gill-net were chiefly employed. The purse-seine is, 
however, not adapted for fishing in very shallow water, unless on smooth bottom, so that gill-nets 
and haul seines are still used in rivers and in hauling fish ashore. When set in the water the purse- 
seine is a flexible wall of twine hanging from a corked line on its upper edge and extending from 
75 to 150 feet beneath the surface and from 750 to 1,800 feet long. ‘This wall is made to encircle 
the school of fish, and then the lower edge is gathered up by a rope passing through rings, thus 
forming an immense bag. The largest seines are for use in water 45 to 60 feet deep, and the 
smallest in water about 20 fect deep. The usual size of mesh in the seines is 24 inches, that is, 14 
inches square; some are only 2} inches, and in Chesapeake Bay, where the fish are small, they are 
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only 14-inch mesh. The seines of 145 feet depth are about 700 meshes deep. A seine with 23-inch 
wesh is the standard size for the average menhaden, which is estimated at 22 cubic inches. 

The corks at the upper edge of the scine are strung on the cork-line at from 12 to 15 inches apart, 
two corks, known in the trade as Nos. 2 and 3, being put together, and are 4 inches in diameter. 
About 60 pounds of lead weights, each 2 ounces, are fastened along the bottom of the seine at 
intervals of 4 inches apart at the sides and farther apart at the middle. The lower edge of the 
seine is hung on six-thread mauila line, and to, this are attached the bridles, which are about 18 
feet long and placed 18 feet apart. Upon each of these bridles slides one of the purse-rings, made 
of iron or brass, weighing 14 to 24 pounds and abvut 33 inches in diameter. Many of the seines 
have less weight than that given above. In operating the seine a large, heavy weight, called 
purse-weight or “Long-Tom,” is used, which is placed upon the vertical ropes at the end of the 
seine, by the use of snatch-blocks, and allowed to run down to the bottem of these ropes, thus 
holding together the ends of the lead-line before the pursing begins. 

The purse-lines are arranged to pass obliquely from the last purse-rings which are about 6 feet 
from the lead-line. This has the effect of leaving large triangular flaps of netting at the end and 
closing the opening of the seine when it is pursed. The twine is of cotton, No. 20 to No. 12 thread, 
except the middle or “bunt” of the seine, which is of stronger twine, No. 14 to No. 9 thread, to 
prevent the escape of the fish when they are crowded into a small compass. The twine is pre- 
vented from rotting by being tarred after the seine is knit andis preserved during the fishing 
season by sprinkling salt over it after each haul. The number of menhaden purse-seines in use in 
1880 was 366, valued at $138,400. 

THE SEINE-BOATS.—The seine-boats were formerly square-sterned, lap-streak boats, about 28 
feet in length, and resembling in shape an ordinary ship’s yawl; but the boats now in use resemble 
the whale-boat in shape, differing from it, however, in some important particulars. According to 
Mr. Gifford, a practical seine-boat builder of Gloucester, the seine-boat must have three qualities: 
(1) It should tow well; consequently it is made sharpest forward; a whale-boat, on the other hand, 
is sharpest aft, to facilitate backing after the whale has been struck. (2) It should row well, and 
this quality also is obtained by the sharp bow; the whale-boat also should row well, but in this 
case it has been found desirable to sacrifice speed in part to the additional safety obtained by 
having the stern sharper than the bow. (3) It should be stiff or steady in the water, since the 
operation of shooting the seine necessitates much moving about in the boat. 

The average length of the seine-boat is about 34 feet, its width 7 feet 5 inches, and its depth 
amidships 33 inches. At the stern is a platform measuring about 4 feet, fore and aft, on which 
the captain stands to steer. This is 6 to 8 inches below the gunwale. Another platform extends 
the whole length of the boat’s bottom, from the after part of which the seine is set. In the bow is 
still another platform, on which stands the man who hauls the cork-line. There are four thwarts 
or seats, a large space being left clear behind the middle of the boat for the stowage of the seines. 
Upon the starboard side of the boat, near the middle, is arranged an upright iron support, about 
18 inches in height, to which are attached two iron snatch-blocks, used in the working of the purse- 
ropes. On the opposite side of the boat, generally near the bow and stern, but with position varied 
according to the fancies of the fishermen, are fixed in the gunwale two staples, to which are attached 
other snatch-blocks used to secure additional purchase upon the purse-ropes. In the center of the 
platform at the stern of the boat is placed a large wooden pump, used to draw out the water which 
accumulates in large quantities during the hauling of the seine. 

Most of the steamers carry four seine-boats, two being used in setting the seine, one called 
the purse-boat and- the other the mate-boat. 
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Mr. Earll thus describes the methods of seining for menhaden: 

“The steamer is put in readiness for starting by the engineer and fireman as early as 2 to 
4 o’clock in the morning, depending wholly on the distance to be run before reaching the fishing 
grounds. When all is ready the captain is called and’ takes the steamer to the fishing ground. 
Jn the mean time the cook is preparing breakfast, and when ready the crew are called, grving them 
just time to finish their meal before reaching the grounds, which is generally about as soon as it is 
light enough to see the fish. After breakfast the captain and mate generally repair to the mast- 
head and keep a sharp lookout, while the steamer jogs slowly along in almost any direction. In 
the mean time the crew are busily engaged in transferring the seine to the two boats, one-half in 
each, and all is in readiness in a few moments. 

‘When a school is seen the crews take their places in the seine-boats, while two of the party 
known as ‘drivers’ go out in advance in little 13-foot boats to learn the direction in which the 
school is moving and to mark out its size. The captain generally takes his place at the inside 
bow oar in one of the seine-boats, the mate a corresponding position in the other, and by the time 
they reach the school the drivers give them information of the movements of the fish. They now 
begin throwing out the seine, each boat going in an opposite direction around the school, the 
drivers in the mean time doing what they can by splashing to check the fish in case they attempt 
to run out of the seine. Soon the boats meet and the captain and mate take their places in the 
middle of the boat, and with others begin hauling in the purse-line while the rest are hauling on 
the net and cork-line. The men from the drive-boats help in this, and after it is pursed up the 
captain frequently goes aboard and brings the steamer alongside, while the other boats go to the 
opposite side of the seine from the pursers and fasten their boats to the cork-line to prevent the 
fish from escaping over it. In the mean time the men are hard at work drawing the net in and 
bringing the fish nearer together. Four will pull corks, two bag or net, and the others lead. 
_ After the fish are driven well together the net is fastened to the steamer’s side, and they are bailed 
into the hold by means of a large dip-net run by a donkey-engine. 

“Mr. Maddocks says that 1,300 barrels were taken at one haul by the schooner Wave, Capt. 
C. A. Esterbrook, of Round Pord, while fishing off Muscomeus Bay, in August of 1870 or 1871. 

“ After the fish are all taken from the seine, it is taken aboard the steamer to straighten (or 
‘clear,’ as it is called), and again taken into the boats, when everything is ready for another set. 

“Each steamer carries two seines—one 300 fathoms long, 20 fathoms deep, with a 3-inch mesh; 
the other, 200 fathoms long, 15 fathoms deep, with 24-inch mesh. The larger seine has about 
5,000 corks, and the smaller 4,000. Leads-are not used, but in their place they have metal com- 
position rings weighing about 2 pounds, through which the purse-line passes. The larger seine 
requires about 60 and the smaller 40 rings. A seine will last with proper care about two seasons. 

‘As soon as the steamer has been filled with fish, the captain generally takes the wheel and 
heads her for the factory, or, if fishing at a long distance off, he goes for a harhor, whence he 
ships his fish by a sailing vessel chartered for the purpose. In case few fish have been taken, 
the vessel continues to jog about till nearly dark, and then either returns to the factory or makes 
harbor in the vicinity for the night, but in very pleasant weather they will occasionally remain 
on the ground instead of running in. As soon as the vessel is headed for home the mate sets the 
men to salting and stowing the seine and putting things to rights. On reaching the factory, the 
steamer is made fast and the captain goes below to turn in, and the engineer and fireman, after 
banking their fires, do the same. The mate now takes charge of the unloading, and sets the crew 
to work taking out the fish at the rate of 250 barrels per hour, by means of a large hoisting-tub 
worked by steam from the factory. 3 

SEO V-—22 
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“It is generally quite late when the last fish are out, and, after washing down the deck and 
hold, the crew lose no time in going to their bunks for the night.” 


MENHADEN FISHING ON A LONG ISLAND STEAMER.* 


“Loitering in comfortable indecision, I was fortunate enough to get an invitation from Capt. 
‘Jed’ Hawkins to take a fishing cruise in his ‘bunker’ steamer. The start was to be made at 
earliest dawn—an ungracious hour—and I was glad to leave the hotel in the evening and avail 
myself of a sofa in the captain’s snug stateroom behind the pilot-house, so as to avoid the annoyanee 
of getting up in the middle of the night. It was Sunday, and the little wharf was utterly deserted 
as I picked my way among the rubbish and piles of merchandise down to the steamer. Standing 
on the high deck, a picture of serene beauty spread before me. The air was perfectly still, the moon 
just fairly risen, and no sound was to be heard save the ticking of that mighty time-pigce, the tide, 
as its wavelets swung gently back and forth under the weedy piers or divided against the sharp 
prows of the smacks. It was light enough to show the spars and ropes of every craft, and all lay 
as motionless as though fixed in rock rather than floating in liquid, save the tremulous blue pennons 
on the topmasts. Then I turned in; and when I emerged, after an hour’s pounding on my door 
(as it seemed) by the chuggety-chugging engines, we were far down Gardiner’s Bay. 

“Last night the unruffled water was like bronze. Now, under the soft silvery haze of the morn- 
ing, the dancing surface became frosted silver, opaque and white, save where the early sunbeams, 
striking through the mist, were reflected from the crests of the ripples in glancing ribbons of light. 
Shelter Island was an indistinguishable mass far astern; Long Reach light had ceased to twinkle; 
Orient Point was hidden in haze; Plum Island, where eagles used to make their metropolis, and 
many fish-hawks now live, nesting on the ground with the gulls, was only a low bank of blue; 
Gull Islands could not be seen at all; and I only knew that Little Gull, with its copper-bolted wall, 
was there from the dot in the horizon made by its lonely light-hc use, and an occasional gleam, 
imagined to be the surf, breaking on the reefs at the Race. All this was northward. Southward 
the wooded bluffs of Gatdiner’s Island, with its natural breakwater and light-house, like a long 
arm reaching out between the outer and the inner waters, limiting the view. But this was soon left 
behind, and as the deep indentation of Napeague came into view the steamer’s head was turned south- 
eastward, toward Montauk, which, in the growing light, now stood out plain in every bleak feature 
of sandy dune and treeless moor. Now a very sharp lookout must be kept for fish; and after the 
substantial breakfast in the forecastle, I took my pipe and a place in the shrouds. Even then I 
could not look across Montauk, but could easily see two great ponds of fresh water, which nearly 
served to make an island of the point. One of them, Fort Pond, was once a scene of sanguinary 
warfare between the Montauks and Narragansetts, the latter being beaten only by help from the 
Shelter Island Indians, who drove the invaders to their canoes. 

“Off Culloden Point the lookout excitedly announced, ‘Fish off the port bow.’ The captain 
seized his glass and scanned the water. So did I. ‘There’s a big bunch,’ he shouts. ‘Watch 
’em flirt their tails. Good color. See how red the water is.’ 

“Oh, yes; to be sure,’ I cry. ‘By Jove, that’s a good color,’ 

“My vacant face must have belied my words, but: he didn’t notice it. He was shouting, ‘Lower 
away the boats; stand by to ship the nets;’ furiously ringing ‘signals to the engineer; giving hasty 
orders to the wheelsman; ensconcing himself in a pair of oil-skin trousers, so capacious I half 
expected he would disappear altogether; and so, amid the roar of escaping steam, the creaking of 


*¥From an article entitled “Around the Peconics,” by Ernest Ingersoll, in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine for 
Ootober 1, 1878, pp. 719-723, : 
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davit tackle, the 1aughing excitement of the crews, and the rattle of rowlocks, I tumble head- 
foremost into a. boat, and the steamer was left behind. Now the flirting of tiny tails was plainly 
visible, but I must confess that I did not learn to distinguish the reddish hue which indicates a 
-school of these fish until much later in the day. The two large boats side by side were sculled 
rapidly toward the shore where the fish were seen, the forward part of each boat piled full of the 
brown seine, which extended in a great festoon from one to the other. There were four men in 
each boat, all standing up, and in our red shirts and shiny yellow oil-skin overalls we must have 
made a pretty picture on that sunny morning. Close by was a pound-net, where @ porpoise was 
rolling gaily, notwithstanding his captivity; but by maneuvering we got the ‘bunch’ turned 
away from it and well inshore, where the water was not too deep. At last we were close to them, 
and now came a scene of excitement. 

“¢Heave it!’ yelled the captain, and in each boat a sailor whose place it was worked like a 
steam-engine throwing the net overboard, while the crews pulled with all their muscles in opposite 
directions around a circle perhaps 100 yards in diameter, and defined by the line of cork buoys 
left behind, which should inclose the fish. In three minutes the boats were together again ; the 
net was all paid out; an enormous weight of lead had been thrown overboard, drawing after it a 
line rove through the rings along the bottom of the seine. The effect, of course, was instantly to 
pucker the bottom of the net into a purse, aud thus, before the poor bunkers had fairly appre- 
hended their danger, they were caught in a bag whose invisible folds held a cubic acre or two of 
water. 

“This was sport. I had not bargained for the hard work to come, to the unsportive character 
of which my blistered palms soon testified. 

‘ None of the fish were to be seen. Every fin of them had sunk to the bottom. Whether we 
had caught 10 or 10,000 remained to be proved. Now, lifting the net is no easy job. The weight 
of nearly 10,000 square yards of seine is alone immense, but when it is wet with cold sea-water, 
and held back by the pushing of thousands of energetic little noses, to pull it into a rocking boat 
implies hard work. However, little by little it came over the gunwates, the first thing being to 
bring up the great sinker and ascertain that the closing of the purse at the bottom had been prop- 
erly executed. Yard by yard the cork-line was contracted, and one after another the frightened 
eaptives began to appear, some folded into a wrinkle or caught by the gills in a torn mesh (and 
such were thrown back), until at last the bag was reduced to only a few feet in diameter, and the 
menhaden were seen, a sheeny, gray, struggling mass, which bellied out the net under the cork- 
lines and under the boats, in vain anxiety to pass the curious barrier which on every side hemmed 
them in, and in leaping efforts to escape the crowding of their thronging fellows. How they 
gleamed, like fish of jewels and gold. The sunshine, finding its way down through the ¢lear 
green water, seemed not to reflect from their iridescent scales, but to penetrate them all, and 
illumine their bodies from within with a wonderful changing flame. Gleaming, shifting, lambent 
waves of color flashed and paled before my entranced eyes; gray as the fishes turned their backs, 
sweeping brightly back with a thousand brilliant tints as they showed their sides; soft, undefined, 
and mutable, down there under the green glass of the sea; while, to show them the better, myriads 
of minute meduse hurried hither and thither, glittering like phosphorescent lanterns in gossamer 
frames and transparent globes. 

“All possible slack having now been taken in, the steamer approaches, and towing us away to 
deeper water, for we are drifting toward a lee shore, comes to a stand-still, and the work of loading 
begins. The cork-line is lifted up and made fast to the steamer’s bulwarks, to which the boats 
have already attached themselves at one end, holding together at the other. This crowds all the 
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bunkers together in a mass between the two boats and the steamer’s side, where the water boils 
with the churning of thousands of active fins. A 20-foot oar is plunged into the mass, but will 
not suffice to sound its living depths. Then a great dipper of strong netting on an iron hoop is 
let down by tackle from the yard-arm, dipped into the mass under the guidance of a man on deck 
who holds the handle, the pony-engine puffs and shakes, and away aloft for an instant swings a 
mass of bunkers, only to be upset and fall like so much sparkling water into the resounding hold. 

“¢ How many does that dipper hold?’ 

‘“¢ About a thousand.’ 

“¢Very well, I will count how many times it goes after a load’ 

“But I didu’t. I forgot it in looking down the hatchway. The floor of the shallow hold was 
paved with animated silver, and every new addition, falling in a lovely cataract from far overhead, 
seemed to shatter a million rainbows as it struck the yielding mass below, and slid away on every 
side to glitter in a new iridescence till another myriad of diamonds rained down. If you take it in 
your hand, the mossbunker is an ordinary looking fish, like a small shad, and you do not admire it; 
but every gleaming fiery tint that ever burned in a sunset, or tinged a crystal, or painted the petals 
of a flower, was cast in lovely confusion into that rough hold. There lay the raw material of 
beauty, the gorgeous elements out of which dyes are resolved—abstract bits of lustrous azure and 
purple, crimson and gold, and those indefinable greenish and pearly tints that make the luminous 
background of all celestial sun-painting. As the steamer rolled on the billows, and the sun struck 
the wet ani tremulous mass at this and that angle, or the whole was in the half-shadow of the 
deck, now a cerulean tint, now a hot brazen glow, would spread over all for an instant, until the 
wriggling mixture of olive backs and pearly bellies and nacreous sides, with scarlet blood-spots 
where the cruel twine had wounded, was buried beneath a new stratum. 

““¢ How many?’ I asked, when all were in. 

“¢ Hundred and ten thousand,’ replied Captain Hawkins. ‘Pretty fair, but I took three times 
as many at one haul last week.’ 

“¢ What are they worth?’ 

“«Oh, something over $100. Hard a-starboard! go ahead slow.’ 

“And the labor of the engines drowned the spat, spat, spat of the myriads of restless little tails 
struggling to swim out of their strange prison, while I climbed to the masthead to talk with the 
grizzly old lookout, who had been round Cape Horn thirteen times, yet did not think himself much 
of a traveler. 

‘The ery of ‘Color off the port bow!’ brought us quickly down the ratlines and again into the 
boats. 

“That day we caught 250,000 fish, and made a round trip of 100 miles, going away outside of 
Montauk Point, where it was frightfully rough after a two days’ easterly gale. Great mountains of 
water, green as liquid malachite, rolled in hot haste to magnificent destruction on the beach, where 
the snowy clouds of spray were floating dense and high, and the roar of the surf came grandly to 
our ears wherever we went. Yet the difficulties were none too great for these hardy fishermen, 
who balanced themselves in their cockle-shells, and rose and sank with the huge billows, without 
losing their hold upon the seines or permitting a single wretched bunker to escape.” 


CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS OF PURSE-SEINE FISHING. 


METHODS OF HANDLING THE NET.—Much care and expedition are necessary in handling a 
purse-seine full of fish. In the event of a very large drau ght, if the fish are left in the net too long 
they are killed by the confinement and close pressure and sink. In such a case the only alterna- 
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tive offered the fishermen is to cut open their seine. Sometimes the dead fish carry the net with 
them to the bottom. When there are more than enough fish in the seine to fill the vessel to which 
it belongs, and there is danger that they may be lost, other vessels which are near often take the 
surplus fish. In such a case, writes Mr. Babson, one-half the value of the fish is paid to the 
captors. . 

In calm or moderate weather, fishing is carried on from dawn till dark, though morning and 
evening seem most favorable. In rough weather the nets are not easily set, while the fish usually 
swim farther from the surface and cannot be seen. Cold northerly and easterly winds seem to 
affect the fish, causing them to sink toward the bottom. Southerly winds seem the most propi- 
tious. 

Mr. Dudley states that in the fall, during the southward migration, the fish play at the surface 
with a northwest wind. 

THE BEST TIME FOR SEINING.—The early morning is apt to be the stillest part of the day, and 
a large part of the fish are taken at that time. 

So far as we can learn, the motions of the fish are not particularly affected by the tides, except 
that, like the Clupeide, they prefer to swim against strong tides and winds. An impression seems 
to hold among the fishermen that rather better success attends fishing on the flood-tide. This is 
no doubt the case where gill-nets are in use, for in localities where the fish have not been fright- 
ened off shore by constant fishing they like to play up into coves and bays with the rising tide, and 
are then easily taken by the gill-nets and the pounds or weirs, 

Where the purse-seines are worked in deep water off the shore, as on the coast of Maine, little 
attention need be paid to the tides; but where they are used in bays or channels where the tide 
has much head, there is a practical difficulty in using them except at or near the time of slack 
water. In a swift current the seine is liable to accidents from being caught on rocks or other ° 
obstructions, or may be capsized or pulled out of position. In Narragansett Bay, the difficulties 
of this kind appear to be particularly great. According to Mr. Church, it is not uncommon for a 
gang to work all day without success, their net being capsized every time it is set. 


GILL-NET FISHING. 


Besides the purse-seine, which is the chief apparatus of capture, gill-nets, set-nets, and haul- 
seines are also employed along some parts of the coast. On the New Jersey coast gill-nets are 
shot ahead of the fish as they are swimming along and they are thus easily captured. This method 
is called gilling. Sometimes an ordinary haul-seine is used, the fish being dragged ashore. 

Before the introduction of the purse-seine, gill-nets were the chief means of capture. Until 
within a few years most of the menhaden fishing east of the Penobscot River, in Maine, was 
carried on with gill-nets. These nets were usually of No. 12 to 14 4-thread twine, of 3} to 4 inch 
mesh, and from 30 to 180 feet in length by 10 to 24 feet in depth. Two men in an open sail-boat 
could tend a dozen of these nets, which were set in the night by being anchored in favorite haunts 
of the fish. 


MENHADEN WEIRS. 


In former years there were a few menhaden weirs along the Maine coast. In the pound-nets of 
Martha’s Vineyard and other parts of the coast large quantities of menhaden are sometimes taken, 
but these nets are set specially for other species. The menhaden thus taken are generally sold for 
bait. Col. Theodore Lyman has given a very graphic account of the capture of bait menhaden in 
Vineyard Sound ; 
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“The weir is hauled once a day, and always at slack water, because with a strong tide running 
east or west it is impossible to handle the bottom lines. The men pull out in two parties, of which 
one in a large scow passes around the outside of the bowl, casting off the bottom lines, while the 
other in a yawl-boat pushes inside the bowl, puils up the sliding poles, and closes the entrances. 
The slackening of the bottom line allows the bowl-net to hang free, and the crew inside begin to 
haul up the bottom of this net in such a way as to work the fish toward one corner, letting the 
net as it comes to the surface pass under their boat, which is thus slowly drawn across the bowl 
toward the corner where the capture is to take place, and where the scow is already waiting 
outside. 

“The scene now becomes an exciting one. The menhaden in thousands begin to show the 
upper lobes of their tails above the water; here and there darts a feverish mackerel like a blue 
and silver flash; great leathery skates, looking like pigs rolled out flat, raise their snouts in slow 
astonishment; here a shark suddenly works his way through the crowding mob; hundreds of 
goggle-eyed squid, smothered in the press, feebly ply their force pumps; and there the murderous 
bluefish, undismayed by imminent death, glares fiercely and snaps his savage jaws to the last. 
All these, with flat-fish, sea robins, butterfish, and many more, are taken and rolled in a fluttering 
mass, iridescent with changing colors, and shower their silver scales high in air. It moves even 
the weirmen, in their oilskin clothes, with a slight excitement as they cull out from the menhaden 
the choice and the offal fishes. There is Uncle Abishai smiting sharks with a spear, like so many 
Sauls, arid he smiteth them not twice; and Captain Ed’ard endeavoring, with a swift scoop-net, to 
eapture a dodging shad, because Mrs. Asa has boarders and needs a fish dinner; and Captain 
Charles, with the air of one who gets a toy for a good child, diligently striving after some of them 
ere striped robins that the professor wanted. All this is strange and entertaining, even to a 
commissioner, who, by the motion of a long swell and the evil piscatory odor, is somewhat afflicted 
with what the local satire terms ‘ white-ears? 

“And now the menhaden, bushels on bushels, are scooped all quivering into the great scow, 
for a little outside lies a mackereler who has just let go her anchor with a rattle, and a boat is 
pulling in with the skipper to buy bait. ‘What you got?’ cries he, in an indifferent tone. ‘Men-. 
haden,’ retorts Captain Warren, as if speaking of a new and scarce fish. (A pause.) ‘I don’t 
know but I might take a few barrels if they are low,’ says the skipper. (Noreply.) ‘What do you 
want for ’em?’ ‘Eighty-five cents” shouts Captain Warren, and then (sotto voce), ‘I don’t believe 
he’s got a scale.” At this answer the man of mackerel pushes over the tiller and steers off indig- 
nantly; but presently pauses, ‘Give you sixty-five for seventy barrels.’ ‘Seventy-five cents is 
the lowest,’ replies Captain Warren. ‘Call it seventy cents for seventy-five barrels.” ‘Waal, 
Waal’ And by this time the scow is full, and the weirmen pull for the vessel, whose numerous 
crew is ready to hoist the bait on board and salt it down. They stand with knives, barrels, and 
chopping-blocks, and rapidly cut off the heads and tails of the fish, and the thin parts of the sides, 
then give a gash in the shoulder, and throw them into the barrel for salting. A mackereler will 
take as many as 120 barrels of such bait, which is minctd fine in a hand-mill and thrown over to 
toll the fish.” 

The change in the method of taking mackerel has well-nigh done away with the use of toll-bait 
so extensively employed in the days of mackerel hooking. . 


6. OIL AND GUANO FACTORIES. 


As stated in a previous paragraph, the chief products of the menhaden are the oil and guano, 
to be obtained by a process of cooking and pressing. A limited quantity is used for food along 
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the New Jersey coast, and formerly they were salted down in New England for export to the West 
Indies. They are also used as bait in various fisheries. 

The factories are located at various points along the coast, convenient to the fishing grounds. 
At the eastern end of Long ‘sland there are a large number of factories, fitted to handle great 
quantities of fish. One of the largest and best-equipped factories is that of Joseph Church & Co., 
at Tiverton, R. I. Along the Connecticut and New Jersey shores there are several factories, and 
in Chesapeake Bay upwards of sixty, many of them, however, very small. The processes of man- 
ufacture are fully described in another part of this report. 


METHODS OF OIL MANUFAOTURE. 


THE PRINCIPLES INVOLVED.—The manufacture of menhaden oil is simple in the extreme, con- 
sisting of three processes—boiling the fish, pressing, and clarifying the expressed oil. The appa- 
ratus absolutely needful is correspondingly free from complication, consisting, for the first process, 
of a cooking vessel; for the second, a press; and for the third, a shallow vat or tank. These were 
used twenty-five years ago by Mrs. Bartlett, the manufacturer of the first menhaden oil, who pro- 
duced an article little inferior to the best now in the market. Very few patents for improved 
methods of manufacture have been granted. Mr. W. D. Hall’s patent for steam-rendering is the 
most important. The principal changes have been in the introduction of labor-saving appliances, 
which enable manufacturers to carry on their business with the smallest possible force of workmen. 
Steam is of course an important auxiliary in handling the fish and in working the presses, and is 
also used to great advantage in heating the cooking-tanks, as well as for pumping the water and 
oil. The hydraulic press has replaced the old-fashioned screw-press in most of the larger estab- 
lishments, and the size, shape, and arrangement of the bleaching vats, as well as the methods of 
drawing and pumping the oil from one to the other, have been perfected. 

PROCESSES EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURE.—The process of oil-making at the larger works is - 
essentially as follows: The fish are conveyed to the upper story of the factory on wooden tram- 
ways in cars containing about 20 barrels each, and are dumped into Jarge reservoirs, from which 
the cooking-tanks are replenished from time to time, or are emptied directly into the cooking-tanks, 
which are filled to the depth of 6 inches with sea-water. From 50 to 75 barrels are placed in each 
cooking-tank, and then steam is turned on and they are boiled for half an hour or more. In this 
way about two-thirds of the oil is separated; the remainder is expressed by means of the hydraulic 
presses, under a pressure of 50 to 150 tons or less, the fish having been placed in circular curbs of 
half inch iron, perforated with holes an eighth of an inch in diameter, each curb having a capacity 
of 3 to 10 barrels. The oil, mixed with water, is now run into the “drawing-off tanks” while it is 
still hot, and is passed through several of them, the water separating and sinking to the bottom. 
The oil,is now drawn off into a “settling-tank” of 4,000 or 5,000 gallons capacity, where it remains 
a few hours to allow impurities to sink to the bottom. Finally, it is pumped into “bleaching-tanks,” 
containing several thousand gallons, where it becomes clearer and whiter in the rays of the sun, 
and after one or two weeks of exposure is ready for shipment. 

PROCESSES EMPLOYED IN REFINING.—Boardman & Atkins make the following statements 
about processes of refining: 

“The oil and water running together into the receivers separate by the oil rising to the top, 
whence it can be drawn or skimmed off. Great pains must be taken to separate the oil from the 
water before the impurities contained in the latter begin to ferment, for if this happens the quality 
of the oil suffers much. Moreover, in what appears at first to be pure oil there is a variable amount 
of finely divided fleshy substance that must be allowed to settle, as it will after a while, and the 
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clarified oil drawn off before putrefaction sets in. In order to effect the separation the oil is com- 
monly passed through a number of settling-vats, and a portion of the impurities deposited in each, . 
and finally, before barreling, the oil is, if practicable, exposed some hours to the sunlight in a broad, 
shallow tank. If all these processes are successfully carried through, the oil is light-colored, sweet, 
and of prime quality; but if it is exposed at any time to the influence of putrefying animal matter, 
it becomes dark and ‘strong’ The very strongest of oil is made from the ‘gurry’ or settlings of 
the oil, after fermentation, by steaming or boiling it over. 

“Tt naturally happens that every manufacturer makes several grades of oil, of very different 
quality, of which the best is very sweet, fine oil, bringing 10 cents a gallon more than a strong 
article. Notwithstanding this fact, it is said to be the common practice of dealers to pour all 
grades into the same vat, and this has led manufacturers to take less pains to keep them separate. 

“It is a curious fact that oil made from early fish is not so good as that made later. It is 
called ‘weak, and brings in market five cents per gallon less.” * 

Gurry oil is sold for one-third less than the other grades. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory way of indicating the processes flow in use will be to describe 
three or four of the principal factories in detail. : 

THE FACTORY OF THE GEORGE W. MILES Company.—The factory of The George W. Miles 
Company at Milford, Conn., is said to have been the first one built after the model now universally 
followed, with the cooking-tanks and oil-presses upon the second floor of the building. 

When the fishing fleet comes in, the fish are hoisted from the holds of the vessels into cars, in 
which they are carried over an inclined tram-way to the upper story of the factory building. Here 
they are turned into tanks, 20,000 fish in each, and cooked by steam-power. Then the water is 
drawn off and the cooked fish are placed im perforated iron curbs, which are so arranged upon rail- 
ways that they can be pushed under a hydraulic press. Each curb-load of fish is subjected to a 
pressure of sixty or seventy tons, by which the greater part of the oil is extracted. The scrap is 
then dropped into the cellar below. 

THE COST OF AN OIL-FACTORY.—The larger part of the cost of an oil-factory consists in the 
machinery, as the buildings are always of wood, substantial but cheap. The amount invested in 
factories by different manufacturers appears to range from $2,000 to $65,000. The average amount 
invested in the fourteen factories of the Maine Association is $22,600, but the general average will 
not probably exceed $12,000 or $15,000. 

Mr. Church, of Tiverton, BR. I., speaking of the establishments on Narragansett Bay, remarks 
that a factory ready for business, including buildings, tanks, boilers, hydraulic presses, oil-room, 
&c., of a capacity to cook and press 800 barrels (200,000 fish) in a day, costs not far from $14,000. 
A hydraulic press costs about $1,200; in 1877, $700. 

Mr. Miles, of Milford, Conn., states that boilers cost from $2,000 to $4,000, hydraulic presses 
with curbs and fixtures $2,000; engines, pumps, shafting, and pulleys, together with the necessary 
buildings, bring the cost of the factory to from $10,000 to $50,000. 

Capt. B. H. Sisson, of Greenport, N. Y., estimates the cost of boilers, engine, piping, hydraulic 
press worked by steam, steam drying machines, and steam hoisting apparatus, to be from $10,000 
to $25,000 for each factory. 

Mr. Dudley states that a factory running three or four gangs of fishermen costs from $20,000 
to $30,000. 

The capital invested in the factory is one-half of the whole amount. The fourteen establish- 
ments of the Maine Association had in 1874 $316,000 in buildings and machinery and $390,000 in 


* Op. cit., p. 27. 
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“gear”; that is, in steamers, sailing vessels, small boats, and nets; an average of $27,800 to each 
for gear against $22,600 for factory. In Connecticut, according to Mr. Dudley, about the same 
proportion holds. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE FISHING GANGS.—“‘In the early days of the business,” says Mr. 
Dudley, “the manufacturers did not own the fishing vessels, nor were they interested pecuniarily 
in the fishery; they bought the fish from independent fishermen. This method was found unsatis- 
factory; the fishermen sold to the highest bidder, and the supply was uncertain. Of late years 
the company owns the vessels which supply it with fish. The crew work upon shares, as in other 
fisheries. In the settlement, at the end of the season, a sailing vessel, with seine and gear, draws 
one-third of the net proceeds; a steamer, one-half; the remainder is divided by the crew, the cap- 
tain receiving an ordinary share, in addition to which he is paid a salary by the company, either 
fixed or proportionate to the success of the season’s work. It is not uncommon for a successful 
captain to receive a bonus of $500, or sometimes $1,000. In settling the season’s account, the 
total catch is paid for at a rate proportionate to the yield of oil. In 1876, the Quinnipiac Fertilizer 
Company paid $1.25 per thousand. The company usually advances pay to the men to the extent 
of $1 a thousand, and at the end of the season a final settlement is made. The crew of a sailing 
vessel will average from $35 to $75 a month; the crew of a steamer somewhat more.” 

ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR FLOATING FACTORIES.—Floating factories were in use until 
recently chiefly on Long Island Sound; in whose protected waters they operate to great advantage. 
They have now gone out of use on account of the introduction of steamers. They were usually 
built upon the bull of some old vessel, and towed from point to point, gathering the fish from the 
smacks and working them up into oil and guano as they moved. Some of them were fitted up with 
machinery for very extensive manufacture. Two important objects were attained by the owners of 
floating factories: The objection to their business arisin g from the offensive odor was to a considera- 
ble extent removed; by following the movements of the fish time and expense were saved, for by 
bringing the factory to the fish they obviated the necessity of having a fleet of lighters to carry the 
fish to the factory, which might often require two or three days. There were five of these factories 
in 1878; one owned at Milford, Conn., and four at Greenport, N. Y. 


7. THE MENHADEN AS A BAIT FISH. 


THE USE OF MENHADEN FOR BAIT.—Menhaden bait, when obtainable, is extensively used in 
the cod fisheries of New England. Its popularity is no doubt chiefly due to the ease with which 
it may be obtained in large quantity, though its oily nature and strong odor render it particularly 
well adapted for use as a toll bait for mackerel. “Slivered porgies” are carried by the vessels 
fishing for cod on the Grand, Western, and George’s Banks. According to Capt. N. I. Atwood, 
salted menhaden are good bait for haddock, but inferior for cod. 

In the days of hooking mackerel thousands of barrels of menhaden were used for toll-bait, 
but the purse-seine has done away with the need of such bait, except in special cases. 

The menhaden were said to be superior to all other mackerel bait. They were ground up 
fine in a bait-mill and then thrown over with a bait-dipper. A great deal of testimony concern- 
ing the use of menhaden as mackerel bait was given before the Halifax Commission. 

THE TESTIMONY OF CANADIAN OFFICERS.—Mr. H. W. Johnson, of the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries, wrote, in 1868, a “Special Report on the Distress among the Nova Scotia Fishermen.” 
One of the reasons assigned by him for the failure of the fisheries is that “the pogies, the only 
real mackerel bait, is not caught east of Portland, and must all be imported for our fleet, the 
increased cost of which, added to the American duty, the fisherman has to pay on his share of 
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fish, besides charges of transportation place him in the position that if he catches during the 
season, to his own share, forty barrels of mackerel in one vessel, he has not made as good a season 
by about $100, gold, as if he had been in an American bottom.” * 

Capt. P. A. Scott, R. N., commanding the marine police of the Dominion, reported, in 1870, to 
the Cotnmissioner of Marine and Fisheries: ‘For mackerel fishing the Americans use pogies and 
clams, chopped fine, as bait. The pogies are found only on the coast of the United States, and 
when imported into the Dominion cost about $6 per barrel.” t 

Capt. Charles G. F. Knowles, R. N., commanding H. M. S. Lapwing, cruising on fishing sta- 
tion No. 4, which includes the west coast of Cape Breton and the east coast of Prince Edward 
Island, reported to Vice-Admiral Fanshawe, November 7, 1870, in these words: “The bait with 
which the Americans are supplied is far superior to any which can be procured in this country, 
to which may be attributed, in a great measure, the success of the Americans previously to the 
recent restrictions, although even now the local fishermen complain that they have no chance while 
an American schooner is fishing near them.” t 

Professor Hind, in his treatise on “‘ The Effect of the Fishery Clauses of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington on the Fisheries and Fishermen of British North America” (part 1, p. 75), remarks that its 
value as a bait for cod is, in a considerable degree, superseded by the herring; but as a bait for 
“tolling mackerel” it is still in repute, although other fish, similarly treated and finely ground, 
appear to be equally useful in this respect. The first part of this statement is undoubtedly true, 
at least as far as the fishermen of the British colonies are concerned. In regard to the compara- 
tive value of herring and menhaden for toll-bait, there is still room for difference of opinion. 

An average of perhaps 250,000 barrels of mackerel were annually caught by the United States 
vessels, using menhaden bait solely, against 110,000 caught by the Provincial fleet, which used 
menhaden bait when it could be obtained, buying it at the rate of $6 a barrel in preference 
to herring bait, which costs only the labor of catchin g and the salt for preserving. 

SLIVERING MENHADEN.—The method of preparing menhaden for salting, to be used as bait, 
is very simple. The head of the fish is taken in the left hand of the workman, and with a knife 
held in the right hand he cuts a slice, longitudinally, from each side of the body, leaving the head 
and vertebrae to be thrown away, or, occasionally, to be pressed for oil. The slivers (pronounced. 
slyvers) are salted and packed in barrels. The knife used is of a peculiar shape and is called a 
“slivering knife.” 

THE PREPARATION OF MACKEREL BAIT.—The use of menhaden bait for mackerel fishing was 
inaugurated in 1835 or 1840; the bait is ground up into a mush and salted, to be used as a “toll- 
bait,” and to be thrown over the side of the smack to attract the school to the surface and keep it 
alongside; this is called “chumming up the fish,” and the bait is called “‘chum” or “stosh.” To 
prepare it for use the “slivers” are passed through a “bait-mill,” which is a machine like a 
farmer’s feed-cutter; the fish are thrown into the hopper, from which the fish pass between a roller 
armed with small knives in rows, and a series of similar knives arranged along a board which slopes 
toward the bottom. The bait is usually ground at night, by the watch on deck; when the vessel 
has no “ bait-mill,” the fish are cut up with a hatchet or scalded with boiling water in a tub. 
Bait-mills were first introduced about the year 1824. In fishing for mackerel, one man throws over 
the bait while the rest ply their lines. ‘Toll-bait” is also used by the smacks, which use purse- 
seines and drift-nets, to attract the fish to the surface. 


* Proceedings Halifax Commission, 1877, Appendix F, p. 67. 
t Third Report Commissioner Marine and Fsheries, 1871, p. 312, 
t Tbid., p. 342. 
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THE USE OF MENHADEN BAIT IN THE COAST FISHERIES.—Menhaden bait is also used in 
the coast fisheries for sea bass, on the “ bull-tows” or “trot-lines,” and in the eel and lobster 
pots. They are not much in favor for the latter use, however, for the oil of the fish is thought to 
permeate the flesh of the lobster, imparting to if an unpleasant flavor. 

Menhaden have also been used as bait for bluefish in the same manner as in the mackerel 
hook-fishery, the menhaden being chopped up fine and thrown in the water to attract the schools 
of bluefish. This method of catching bluefish is called “ chumming.” * 

EXTENT OF BAIT-FISHERY IN NEw ENGLAND.—Captain Babson, of Gloucester, whose account 
of the bait-fishery of Cape Ann is quoted elsewhere, and who has given much other valuable 
information, states that there were over 60,000 barrels of “round-fish” taken in his district in 
1873. Vessels belonging to the companies of the Maine Oil and Guano Association sold in 1873 
for bait 2,977 barrels; in 1874, 10,400; in 1877, 10,795. From the bait fisheries about Marblehead, 
in the vicinity of Provincetown, 1,000 to 2,000 barrels were taken for bait in 1873, according to Mr. 
Loring. At Chatham, for the past five years, the average catch has been about 5,000 barrels, a 
large portion of which are sold to the George’s Bank codfish vessels. There are some bait-fisheries 
about Nantucket, which are, however, quite unimportant. 

Most of the fish taken at Martha’s Vineward are used for bait; in 1873, according to Jason 
Luce & Co., there were 5,000 barrels. 

At Gloucester, according to Capt. F. J. Babson, the 60,000 barrels of round fish make 20,000 
barrels of “slivers,” worth $4 per barrel to the producer. . At Marblehead it averages $1 per barrel 
for fresh and $6 for salt; at Chatham, $1.50 fresh; at Nantucket, 50 cents to 75 cents, and at 
Martha’s Vineyard 50 cents, as 1am told. In Narragansett Bay, according to Mr. J. M. K. South- 
wick, bait sold in 1871 for $1 and $1.50. 

BAIT-FISHERY IN MERRIMAC RIVER AND SALEM HARBOR.—Fisheries of some importance 
were formerly carried on at the mouth of the Merrimac River. The menhaden thus obtained were 
used chiefly to supply the Cape Ann fishing fleet with bait, although they were salted for food to 
a considerable extent. Ten seines and about seventy men were engaged in this fishery during its 
continuance, which usually lasted about one month—from the middle of June to the middle of 
July. The seines were 100 to 200 yards long and 5 to 8 fathoms deep, requiring six to eight men 
to manage them. The boats from which they were worked were light scows, about 25 feet in 
length and 8 feet in breadth of beam. The seine was set from the stern of the scow, and was 
worked from the shore by means of long warps. 

Capt. Moses Pettingell, of Newburyport, to whom we are indebted for the above facts, states 
that the seine-gangs have occasionally taken 2,000 barrels of fish in a single day. 

Boston and Gloucester vessels were accustomed to anchor at the mouth of the river and wait 
for their supplies of bait. At one time in 1877 there were 25 fishing schooners waiting. Captain 
Pettingell estimates that 500 supplies of bait from 10 to 60 barrels were sold annually by the Mer- 
rimac seine-gangs. 

The regular price of fresh bait for ten years prior to 1878 was $1 per barrel. Probably 1,000 
barrels of slivered fish were prepared in 1876; these sold for $5 per barrel. Captain Pettingell 
estimates the catch for 1876 at 2,000 barrels to a boat, making an aggregate catch of 20,000 barrels, 
or perhaps 6,600,000 fish. The returns were probably not far from $20,000 in a good season. 

The following table is from the Report of the Commissioners of Inland Fisheries for 1877 
(p. 65). It is possibly not complete. 
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TABLE.—Seine-fishery at mouth of the Merrimac. 


Name. Menhaden. 
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A similar fishery, though of much less extent, was carried on by Gloucester vessels in Salem 
Harbor. There being no considerable body of fresh water, the schools were small and easily dis- 
persed. July 15, 1877, I observed six or seven gangs busily plying their seines opposite The Wil- 
lows. After a day or two the menhaden were driven away, and the fishing ceased until the fol- 
lowing week, when they returned and were soon followed by the same boats. 

AN ESTIMATE OF THE TOTAL CONSUMPTION OF MENHADEN BAIT.—It is not practicable to 
make, from the data to which we have access, any very accurate estimate of the total quantity of 
menhaden bait used in one year. We give below a number of estimates for individual ports or 
fisheries ; 60,000 round barrels are thus accounted for. It is no doubt correct to estimate the total 
consumption for 1877 at 80,000 barrels, or 26,000,000 of fish. 

CONSUMPTION BY THE GEORGEH’S BANK FLEET.—The George’s Bank cod fleet is owned 
entirely in Gloucester. There are about 130 vessels, making usually one trip every twenty days. 
When they can get slivered menhaden they carry no other bait. Early in the summer they go to 
Vineyard Sound for their bait, where they buy it from the pounds; later they have usually been 
able to buy nearer home. Each vessel carries about forty round barrels of menhaden, iced. Mr. 
Joseph O. Proctor estimates the annual number of trips made with this bait at 600. This gives a 
total amount of 24,000 round barrels, or about 8,000,000 of fish; 24,000 round barrels are equiva- 
lent to 8,000 barrels of slivered fish. 

Ten years ago, according to the estimate of the same gentleman, the George’s-men did not 
carry menhaden bait on so many trips, nor did they carry so much. He estimates 300 trips, at 30 
barrels, giving an aggregate of 9,000 round barrels, or about 3,000,000 fish. 

CONSUMPTION BY THE GRAND BANK FLEET.—Mr. Proctor estimates that the Grand Bank 
cod vessels of Gloucester use in all about 600 barrels of slivered menhaden bait. 

Major Low’s statement of the outfit of the schooner Madam Roland,”* copied from the trip- 
book, shows that she was supplied with 5 barrels of pogy slivers, at $8 per barrel, making $40; 
and 5 barrels of slack-salted clams, at $11, making $55. His model table, to show the cost of a 
a new schooner fitted at Gloucester, 1875, for a four months’ trip to the Grand Bank for endfish 
and halibut, with 14 hands, estimates for 12,000 pogies or herring, at $100. 

CONSUMPTION BY THE MACKEREL LINE-FISHERMEN.—Each mackerel vessel engaged in line- 
fishing consumes during the course of the season about 20 barrels of salted menhaden slivers. In 
1867, when the entire fleet fished with hooks, the amount consumed by Gloucester alone amounted, 
by Mr. Proctor’s estimate, to 6,500 barrels, and the total consumption in the United States of mack- 
erel bait must have exceeded 25,000 barrels. In 1877 the purse-seiners are in a large majority. 
The whole amount consumed by a seining vessel does not exceed 5 or 6 barrelsin a season. Glouces- 


*Sailed for the Grand Banks August 26, 1873; arrived at Gloucester October 10, 1873; time absent, one month 
fourteen days; gross stock, $2,758.27. Doc. and Proc, Halifax Commission, vol. iii, p. 2,600. 
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ter had in 1877 about 60 “ mackerel-hookers,” using about 2,400 barrels of slivers, while its seining 
fleet used about 2,000 barrels more. 

Capt. Sylvanus Smith, of Gloucester, stated to the Halifax Commission that a vessel fitting 
out for a four months’ trip to the Gulf of Saint Lawrence would need to be supplied with 40 
barrels of pogy bait, worth $4,a barrel, making $240, and 10 barrels of salt clams, worth $8 a 
barrel, making $80.* 

Major Low’s statement, copied from the trip-book of the schooner Oliver Eldridge,t shows 
that she fitted out with 55 barrels of slivered pogies, at $6.50 a barrel, making $357.50, and 7 
barrels of clams, at $6, making $42. 

The amount of these outfits is much greater than that upon which the above estimate was 
made. 

The entire amount used in the mackerel fishery in 1877 probably did not exceed 8,000 or 9,000 
barrels of slivers, or 24,000 to 27,000 barrels of ‘round fish.” 

CONSUMPTION BY THE CONNECTICUT SMACKS.—In 1878 there were seven Connecticut smacks 
fishing for the flounder (Chenopsetta ocellaris) in Long Island and Block Island Sounds. Five of 
these hailed from Noank, one from Mystic, and one from New London. Captain Ashby states 
that these smacks average one trip every tour or five days for five months (May to September inclu- 
sive). They use only menhaden bait; about one barrel each trip, or perhaps 150 barrels in the season. 

About sixteen Noank and four New London smacks fish for sea-bass. Each carries two or 
three barrels of menhaden bait each trip, making an aggregate annual amount of about 1,000 
barrels. 

CONSUMPTION BY THE NEW YORK HALIBUT FLEET.—The New York halibut fleet of eleven 
vessels, owned at Noank, New London, and Greenport, uses only menhaden bait, which is iced 
fresh in the vessels’ holds. A vessel carries from 6,000 to 10,000 fish on each trip, and makes 
five or six trips. The aggregate number of menhaden thus used is perhaps 480,000, or 1,400 
barrels. The usual price is $4 a thousand. 

" ANNUAL SALE OF BAIT BY THE MAINE MANUFACTURERS.—The Menhaden Oil and Guano 


Manufacturing Association of Maine sold for bait: 
Barrels of fish. 


Lf] <2 Saco ee nO ER OEE SCNT Efe] TNE CHE OH SLO YS POO) ARES ER PINSRS TEASE Ne LE 2,977 
In 1874....... ica ceataaaiscnansies : . 10, 400 
In 1875... Aerhatie A PR EENOEE ANe eete 10, 752 
In 1876.. anes ees 8, 432 
TT g aan Uelacennensen 10, 795 


THE CONNECTICUT METHOD OF ICING BAIT.—A peculiar method of preserving the unsalted 
menhaden is made use of on board the Connecticut halibut-eatchers. The fish, after being very 
carefully cleaned and eviscerated, are packed with pounded ice in bins holding about 125 cubic 
feet (about 5 feet in each dimension). A ground-layer of ice-blocks 12 inches thick is first laid, 
then a tier of fish consisting of two layers and about 4 inches thick, then a layer of 4 inches of 
pounded ice, and so on until the bin is filled, after which its sides are packed with pounded ice 
-and covered with canvas. Seven to ten thousand fish are thus stowed in one bin. The stowing 
having been completed, the fish and ice freeze together in a solid mass, which is left untouched 
until the fishing-banks are reached. 

Their supply of bait being thus secured, the vessels are never obliged to make harbor in search 


* Documents and Proceedings of the Halifax Commission, 1877, Vol. III, p. 2547. 

+ Which sailed for the Bay of Saint Lawrence August 5, 1875 (absent two months and twenty-eight days), arrived 
at Gloucester November 2, 1875, stocking $1,771.83, or 224 barrels of mess mackerel. 

{ Documents and Proceedings of the Halifax Commission, 1877, Vol. III, p. 2602. 
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of a new supply. They often catch their fare upon La Have or Brown’s Bank, and return home 
without having anchored. The bait is good for three weeks. | Captain Ashby states that he has 
used it on the thirty-third day. 

Tun CAPE ANN METHOD OF ICING BAIT.—On board the Gloucester vessels the menhaden are 
not eviscerated, nor are they packed with so much care; consequeptly they never last more. than 
three weeks. Since twenty-four hours or more are usually occupied on both outward and home 
voyages, there is only a short time left for which the supply of bait can be counted upon. If by 
any means this time could be doubled an important advantage would be acquired. Vessels would 
often be able to complete their fares on the eastern banks without going to Newfoundland for 
bait. Does the Connecticut method fulfill this requirement? Captain Hurlbert, one of the most 
experienced fishermen of Gloucester, says no. He claims that neither cod nor halibut will bite 
well at a fish which has had its blood removed. He says that a half-decayed fish, with the blood 
still in it, is better bait than a perfectly sweet one kept by cleaning it. He says, still further, that 
Gloucester fishermen formerly followed this method, but that it was abandoned many years ago, 
as early as 1866. 

THE COMPARATIVE VALUE OF VARIOUS METHODS OF ICING.—The comparative value of the 
different methods of preserving bait was discussed by Professor Baird in his testimony before the 
Halifax Commission, which is quoted: 

“Question. Now will you state what observation you have made respecting the method of 
preserving fresh bait from the start all the voyage through ?—Answer. As a general rule it is 
now preserved either by salting or freezing. Of course they keep it as long as it will remain 
without spoiling, and when you have to carry it beyond that time either ice it or salt it. Salting, 
of course, is a very simple process, but it alters materially the texture and taste to such a degree 
that fish or other bait that under certain circumstances is highly prized by the fish is looked 
upon with a great deal of indifference when salted. Now, there are special methods of preserving 
the fish or bait by some chemical preparation, which preserves the fish without giving the saline 
taste. There are preparations by means of which oysters or clams or fish can be kept in solutions 
tor six months without getting any appreciable taste, and without involving the slightest degree 
of deterioration or destruction. One process submitted to the group of judges, of whom I was 
chairman, was exhibited by an experimenter, who placed a jar of oysters in our room prepared in 
that way. I think about the Ist of August those were placed in our room, and they were kept there 
until the middle of September, for six weeks during the hottest part of the Centennial summer, 
and that was hotenough. At the end of that time we mustered up courage to pass judgment upon 
this preparation, and we tasted these oysters and could not find them affected. We would have pre- 
ferred absolutely fresh oysters, but there was nothing repugnant to the sensibilities, and I believe 
we consumed the entire jar. And we gave the exhibitor, without any question, an award for an 
admirable new method. That man is now using that process on a very large scale in New York for 
the preservation of fish of all kinds, and he claims he can keep them any length of time and allow 
them to be used as fresh fish quite easily. I don’t suppose any fisherman ever thought of using any 
preservative except salt. 

“Q. That is entirely experimental?—A. It is experimental, but it promises very well. Now, 
borax is one of the substances that will preserve animal matter a great deal better than salt, and 
Without changing the texture. Acetic acid is another preparation, or citric acid will keep fish a 
long time without any change of the quality, and by soaking it in fresh water for a little while the 
slightly acidulated taste will be removed. I don’t believe a cod will know the difference between 
a clam preserved in that way and a fresh clam. 
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“Q. Now, aboutice. We know a great deal has been done in the way of preserving bait in ice. 
How far has that got?—A. It is a very crude and clumsy contrivance. They generally break up 
the ice into pieces about the size of pebble stones, or larger; then simply stratify the bait or fish 
with this ice, layer and layer ‘about, until you fill up a certain depth or distance. The result is that 
if the bait can be kept two weeks in that method it is doing very well. They generally get a period’ 
of preservability of two weeks. The ice is continually melting and continually saturating the bait 
or fish with water, and a very slow process of decomposition or disorganization goes on until the 
fish becomes musty, flabby, and tasteless, unfit for the food of man or beast. 

“Q. Well, there isa newer method of preservation, is there not?—A. There is a better method 
than using ice. The method described by the Noank witness, by using what is equivalent to snow, 
allows the water to run off or to be sucked up as by asponge. The mass being porous prevents the 
fish from becoming musty. But the coming methods of preserving bait are what is called the dry- 
air process and the hard-freezing process. In the dry-air process you have your ice in large solid 
cakes in the upper part of the refrigerator and your substance to be preserved in the bottom. By 
a particular mode of adjusting the connection between the upper chamber and the lower there is a 
constant circulation of air, by means of which all the moisture of the air is continually being con- 
densed on the ice, leaving that which envelopes the bait or fish perfectly dry. Fish or any other 
animal substance will keep almost indefinitely in perfectly dry air about 40° or 45°, which can be 
attained very readily by means of this dry-air apparatus. I had an instance of that in the case of 
a refrigerator filled with peaches, grapes, salmon, a leg of mutton, and some beefsteaks, with a 
great variety of other substances. At the end of four months in midsummer, in the Agricultural 
Building, these were in a perfectly sound and prepossessing condition. No one would have hesi- 
tated one moment to eat the beefsteaks, and one might be very glad of the chance at times to have 
it cooked. This refrigerator has been used between San Francisco and New York, and between 
Chicago and New York, where the trip has occupied a week or ten days, and they are now used 
on a very large scale, tons upon tons of grapes and pears being sent from San Francisco by this 
means, I had a cargo of fish-eggs brought from California to Chicago in a perfect condition. An- 
other method is the hard-frozen process. You use a freezing mixture of salt and ice powdered 
fine, this mixture producing a temperature of twenty degrees above zero, which can be kept up 
just as long as occasion requires by keeping up the supply of ice and salt. 

“Q. How big is the refrigerator ?—A. There is no limit to the size that may be used. They 
are made of enormous size for the purpose of preserving salmon, and in New York they keep all 
kinds of fish. I have been in and seen a cord of codfish, a cord of salmon, a cord of Spanish 
mackerel, and other fish piled up just like cord-wood, dry, hard, and firm, and retaining its quali- 
ties for an indefinite time. 

“Q. Well, can fish or animals be kept for an unlimited period if frozen in that way 7—A. You 
may keep fish or animals hard-dried frozen for a thousand years or ten thousand years perfectly 
well, and be assured there will be no change. 

“Q. Have geologists or paleontologists satisfied themselves of that by actual cases of the pres- 
ervation of animal substances for a long period 7—A. Yes; we have perfectly satisfactory evidence 
of that. About fifty years ago the carcass of a mammeth, frozen, was washed out from the gravel 
of the river Lena, I think, one of the rivers of Siberia, and was in such perfect preservation that 
the flesh was served as food for the dogs of the natives for over six months. Mr. Adams, a St. 
Petersburg merchant, came along on a trading expedition, and found it nearly consumed, and 
bought what was left of it for the St. Petersburg Academy of Scienee—the skeleton and some por- 
tion of the flesh—which were preserved first in salt and afterwards in alcohol. Well, we know the 
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period of time that must havé elapsed since the mammoth lived in the arctic circle must be very 
long. We know we can talk with perfect safety of ten thousand years. The geological estimate 
of itis anywhere from fifty to a hundred thousand years; we cannot tell. There is no unit of 
measure; we know it must have been some hundreds of thousands, and probably it would have 
‘remained in the same condition as much longer. wae . 

“Q. Now, to come to a practical question, is this a mere matter of theory or of possible use? 
For instance, could this method be adapted to the preservation of bait for three or four months if 
necessary ?—A. The only question of course is as to the extent. There is no question at all that bait 
of any kind can be kept indefinitely by that process. I do not think there would be the slightest 
difficulty in building a refrigerator on any ordinary fishing vessel, cod or halibut or other fishing 
vessel, that should keep with perfect ease all the bait necessary for a long voyage. I have made 
some inquiries as to the amount of ice, and Iam informed by Mr. Blackford, of New York, who is 
one of the largest operators of this mode, that to keep a room ten feet each way, or a thousand 
cubic feet, at a temperature of 20° above zero would require about 2,000 pounds of ice and two 
bushels of salt per week. With that he thinks it could be done without any difficulty. Well, an 
ordinary vessel would require about seventy-five barrels of bait—an ordinary trawling vessel. That 
would occupy a bulk something less than 600 feet, so that probably four and a half tons of ice a 
month would keep that fish. And itiumust be remembered that his estimate was for keeping fish 
in midsummer in New York. The fishing vessels would require a smaller expenditure of ice, as 
these vessels would be surrounded by a colder temperature. A stock of ten to twenty tons would, 
in all probability, be amply sufficient both to replace the waste by melting and to preserve the bait.”* 


CONFLICTS BETWEEN BAIT-FISHERMEN AND OTHERS. 


EARLY FEUDS.—Some jealousy has naturally arisen at times between the bait-fishermen and 
the manufacturers, as is shown by the following extract from Professor Johnston’s “History of the 
Towns of Bristol and Bremen, in the State of Maine:” 

“A special branch of the fishing business has of late been undertaken quite largely here (in 
Bristol), as at other places on the New England coast, called the ‘porgey fishery.’ The fish are 
taken in seines, usually several miles from the coast, and are used for the oil they produce and for 
manure, ; 

“These fish, the common menhaden of the coast, have been caught for use as bait in the cod 
fishery from the earliest times; and at first the new branch of industry, in which such immense 
quantities are consumed, was viewed by the old fishermen with no little suspicion, as likely to inter- 
fere with the important and older branch of the fishing business by depriving them of bait. Some 
riots were at least threatened, and one oil factory was actually destroyed, as was believed, by the 
old fishermen or at their instigation; but the opposition has ceased, and the general‘opinion seems 
to be that it is best to foster such an extensive branch of business, giving profitable employment 
for a part of the season, as this does, to so many men, even though it may be attended by some 
disadvantages, which in the end may prove more imaginary than real.” 

THE PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE CONFLICT.—In 1877 and 1878 a determined effort was made 
by the Maine line-fishermen to secure the passage of a legislative act forbidding the use of seines 
near the shores. Their claim was that the present methods employed in the fishery interfered with 
their legitimate privilege of catching thenhaden for bait, and that their tendency was to drive away 
all other fishes as well and to destroy the fisheries. 

To this movement the manufacturers made strenuous opposition, claiming that the menhaden 


* Proceedings Halifax Commission, Appendix L, p. 467. 
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fishery is practically inexhaustible; that the habits of the species have not been changed by the 
fishery, and that so far from making it difficult to obtain bait, the large fishery made it easier, cap- 
turing it in great masses and selling it to the fishermen in any desired quantity cheaper than they 
could obtain it for themselves. 

The absence of the menhaden from the Maine coast has rendered protective legislation useless 
there, though in New Jersey and other States there is still considerable opposition to the wholesale 
capture of these fish by the use of steamers. A Congressional committee has recently investigated 
the subject, and in their report recommend: “First, that thé use of purse-seines and pound-nets, 
fyke or weir, in the waters of the Atlantic outside of low-water mark, be absolutely prohibited 
within 3 miles of the shore prior to the 1st day of June in each year south of a line drawn east 
from the south cape of Chesapeake Bay, and prior to the 1st day of July north of that line, with 
suitable penalties for any violation of the law in this respect; second, tliat the use of meshes in 
such nets of less than 14 inches in size, bar measure, should in like manner be prohibited at all 
‘seasons, 80 as to prevent the taking of young and immature fish.” 


MENHADEN BAIT AS AN ARTICLE OF COMMERCE AND THE CONSIDERATION OF ITS VALUE, BY 
THE HALIFAX COMMISSION OF 1877. 


THE EXPORT OF BAIT TO THE DOMINION.—Allusion hasbeen made to the extensive exporta- 
tion of menhaden for use in the fisheries of the Dominion of Canada. 

The evidence of several witnesses at the Halifax Commission shows that menhaden bait was 
preferred to any other kind by the Proviicial fishermen. It is said that a considerable number of 
the vessels of the New England fleet fishing in the Gulf of Saint Lawreuce were accustomed to 
carry partial cargoes of salted menhaden to sell in the Straits of Canso. There are, however, no 
satisfactory statistics of this exporting trade. This is doubtless due to the fact that every mack- 
erel vessel carries twenty barrels or more of salt slivered fish, and there being no law requiring 
their entry in the custom-house or for reporting sales after the return of the vessel, no one has the 
data upon which to found an estimate. More than 5,000 barrels of slivered menhaden, worth more 
than $30,000, were carried to Dominion waters during the season of 1878. Many vessels doubt- 
less expended all the bait which they carried; many others sold their surplusage to the Provincial 
mackerelmen. It is probable that these sales amounted to not more than $8,000 or $10,000, and 
very possibly they are even less extensive. 

‘THE CLAIM OF THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT.—The subject of the alleged trade in menhaden 
bait was referred to frequently in the course of the proceedings of the Halifax Commission of 1877. 
The subject was first introduced by the English counsel in the “Case of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,”* as follows: 

“The question of bait must now be considered, as some importance may, perhaps, be attached 
by the United States to the supposed advantages derived in this respect by British subjects. It 
might appear at first sight that the privilege of resorting to the inshores of the Eastern States to 
procure bait for mackerel fishing was of practical use. Menhaden are said to be found only in the 
United States waters, and are used extensively in the mackerel fishing, which is often successfully 
pursued with this description of bait, especially. by its use for feeding and attracting the shoals. 
It is, however, by no means indispensable; other fish-baits, plentiful in British waters, are quite as 
successfully used in this particular kind of fishing business, and very generally in other branches, 
both of deep-sea and inshore fishing, as, for example, fresh herrings, alewives, capelin, sandlaunce, 
smelts, squids, clams, and other small fishes caught chiefly with seines close in shore. British fish- 


* Proceedings of the Halifax Commission, Appendix A, p. 28, 
SEO V——23 ° . ig 
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ermen can thus find sufficient bait at home, and can purchase from American dealers any quanti- 
ties they require much cheaper than by making voyages to United States waters in order to catch 
it for themselves. It is a remarkable fact that for six years past American fishermen have bought 
from Canadians more herring bait alone than all the menhaden bait imported into Canada during the 
same period. The menhaden bait itself can also be bred and restored to places in the Bay of Fundy, 
on the western coast of Nova Scotia, where it existed up to the time of its local extermination.” 

And again: “It is notorious that the supply both of food and bait fishes has become alarm- 
ingly scarce along the United States *coast. At Gloucester alone some thirty vessels are engaged 
during about six months in each year catching menhaden for bait. They sell about $100,000 worth 
annually, and, by catching them immoderately in nets and weirs for supplying bait and to furnish 
the oil mills, they are rapidly exterminating them. The Massachusetts Fish Commissioners, in 
their report for 1872, state that ‘it takes many hands working in many ways to catch bait enough 
for our fishing fleet, which may easily be understood when it is remembered that each George’s 
man takes 15 or 20 barrels for a trip, and that each mackereler lays in from 75 to 120 barrels, or. 
even more than that. One of the principal modes for the capture of bait and other fishes on the 
New England coast is by fixed traps or pounds on the shore. By means of these, herrings, alewives, 
and menhaden are caught as bait for the sea fishery, besides merchantable fish for the markets, and 
the coarser kinds for the supply of the oil factories. There are upward of sixty of these factories 
now in operation on the New England coast. The capital invested in them approaches $3,000,000. 
They employ 1,197 men, 383 sailing vessels, and 29 steamers, besides numerous other boats. The 
fish material which they consume yearly is enormous, computed at about 1,191,100 barrels, requir- 
ing whole fishes to the number of about 300,000,000. These modes of fishing for menhaden and 
other bait are, furthermore, such as to preclude strangers from participating in them without 
exceeding the terms of the treaty; and even without this difficulty it must be apparent that such 
extensive native enterprises would bar the competition and suffice to insure the virtual exclusion 
of foreigners.” : 

THE REPLY OF THE AGENT OF THE UNITED STAaTES.—In the “Answer on behalf of the United 
States of America to the case of Her Britannic Majesty’s Government,’* Judge Foster states: 
«Off the American coast are found exclusively the menhaden or porgies, by far the best bait for 
mackerel.” 

This is well stated by Sir John MacDonald (in a debate in the Dominion Parliament, May 3, 
1872), who says: ; 

“Tt is also true that in American waters the favorite bait to catch the mackerel is found, 
and it is so much the favorite bait that one fishing vessel having this bait on board would draw a 
whole school of mackerel in the very face of vessels having an inferior bait. Now, the value of 
the privilege of entering American waters for catching that bait is very great. If Canadian fisher- 
men were excluded from American waters by any combination among American fishermen or by 
any act of Congress, they would be deprived of getting a single ounce of the bait. American fisher- 
men might combine for that object, or a law might: be passed by Congress forbidding the exporta- 
tion of menhaden; but, by the provision made in the treaty, Canadian fishermen are allowed to 
euter into American waters to procure the bait, and the consequence of that is that no such com- 
bination can exist, and Canadians can purchase the bait, and be able to fish on equal terms with 
the Americans.” 

These statements were based upon the Canadian official reports previously published, which 
say: 


* Proceedings of the Halifax Commission, Appendix B, pp. 18, 19. 
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“For mackerel the Amcricans use ‘ pogies’ and clams, chopped fine, as bait. The ‘ pogies’ 
are found only on the coast of the United States, and, when imported into the Dominion, cost 
about $6 per barrel. - 

“The bait with which the Americans are supplied is far superior to any which can be secured 
in this country, to which may be attributed in a great measure the success of the Americans pre- 
viously to the recent restrictions, although even now the local fishermen complain that they have 
no chance while an American schooner is fishing near them.”* 

“The menhaden fishery has within ten years grown into animmense business. Formerly they 
were taken only for bait, and were either ground in hand-mills, for mackerel, or used in what is 
called ‘slivers,’ for codfish bait. There is now a large fleet of steamers and sailing vessels engaged 
in this fishery. Large factories have been erected on shore for extracting the oil. As these fish 
are not valuable until they are fat, which is in August and September, they are not much taken 
in their spawning time, and they will not therefore be exterminated. They are caught solely with 
seines, near the shore, their food being a kind of marine seed which floats upon the waters; con- 
sequently they will not take the hook. This fishery is one of the most profitable of all the fish- 
eries, the oil being used for tanning and currying, extensively at home, and being exported in 
large quantities. The refuse of the fish, after being pressed, is used for manufacturing guano or 
fish phosphate, and is very valuable as a fertilizer. This fishery is purely an American fishery, 
no menhaden ever being found north of the coast of Maine. It is entirely an inshore fishery, the 
fish being taken within two miles from the shore.” : 

THE REPLY OF HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT.—The “ Reply on behalf of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government to the Answer of the United States of America” responds: 

“The answer (pp. 18 and 19) lays much stress on the importance to Canadian fishermen of the 
menhaden bait fishery on the coast of the New England States. The menhaden is here repre- 
sented to be the best bait for mackerel, and is said to inhabit exclusively the American coast. An 
entirely fictitious value has been attached to this fishery. British fishermen do not frequent United 
States waters for the purpose of catching bait of any kind or for any other purposes connected 
with fishing; consequently the privilege of entering those waters to catch menhaden is of no prac- 
tical value. Any bait of that description which they may require may be purchased as an article 
of commerce. 

“There are not now, nor have there ever been, treaty stipulations to prevent British fish- 
ermen from entering American waters to buy bait, if they prefer to do so. As a matter of fact, 
whatever mendaden bait British fishermen use is either purchased from American dealers or from 
Canadian traders, who import and keep it for sale like any other merchandise. Reference is made 
in the Answer to the possible contingency of legislation prohibiting the export or sale of menhaden- 
bait, the implied consequence being a serious disadvantage to Canadian fishermen in prosecuting 
the mackerel fishery. It would, in such contingency, be necessary to use other baits equally good, 
or resort to some other method of fishing, such as that described at page 10, enabling the fishermen 
to dispense with bait. Moreover, it is well known that menhaden are now caught in the open sea, 
many miles distant from the American coast. The Answer asserts, at page 19, that ‘it is entirely 
an inshore fishery.’ It can be proved that menhaden are chiefly caught off shore, frequently ‘out 
of sight of land.’ 

“Mr. 8. L. Boardman, of Augusta, Me., in an interesting report to the State Board of Agricult- 
ure, of which he is secretary, published in 1875, at page 60, says: 

“Parties engaged in taking menhaden now go off ten or twenty miles from shore, whereas they 


* Annual Report of the Department of Marine and Fisheries for the year ending June, 1870, pp. 312, 342. 
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formerly fished near the coast, and they now find the best and ‘most profitable fishing at that 
distance’ This fish is included among the shore fishes described by Prof. 8. F. Baird as having 
suffered ‘an alarming decrease’ along the inshores of the United States, owing partly to excessive 
fishing throughout their spawning time in order to supply the oil-factories. 

“Chapter 5 of the Answer deals with ‘the specific benefits which the treaty directs the Commis- 
sion to regard in its comparison and adjustment of equivalents.’ The admission of British subjects 
to United States fishing grounds has been dealt with at length in the third chapter of the Case. 
There is nothing in the Answer on this subject calling for any reply excepting the statement, at 
page 20, that Dominion fishermen ‘have in the United States waters to-day over thirty vessels 
equipped for seining, which, with the American fleét, are sweeping the shores of New England.’ 
Leaving out of question the ‘American fleet,’ which has nothing whatever to do with the matter, 
the correctness of the statement is directly challenged in so far as it implies that, these thirty ves- 
sels, or any of them, are British bottoms, owned by Dominion fishermen; and the United States 
is hereby called upon to produce evidence in its support.” 


8. VALUE OF MENHADEN FOR MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRICES OF FISH AT DIFFERENT SEASONS.—The price of fresh menhaden cannot be definitely 
stated, since it varies from week to week with the abundance and fatness of the fish and the needs 
of individual manufacturers. 

Many factories rely entirely upon their own “gangs” for their supplies; some others buy the 
fish of the vessels engaged in the trade, though this practice is less common than it formerly was. 
Still every factory buys fish in greater or less quantity, and the answers to question 47 of the cir- 
cular are important in exhibiting the variations in abundance at different points on the coast. 
Perhaps it may not be amiss to quote fully from the letters, it being quite impossible to tabulate 
the facts. 

In the report of the committee on statistics from the United States Association for the meet- 
ing of 1875 the estimate was put at 3 barrels to the thousand fish, or 333 fish to the barrel.* 

Captain Tuthill estimates 22 cubic inches to each fish, Captain Sisson 21, making 34 barrels to 
the thousand. In Long Island Sound the fish are sold by the thousand; farther east, always by the 
barrel. 

Mr. Condon, of Belfast, estimates the price for 1873 at 60 cents; Mr. G. B. Kenniston, of 
Booth Bay, at 75 cents, stating that in previous years the price has ranged from 50 cents to $1.25. 
Mr. B. F. Brightman says that in 1872 and 1873 the average has been 65 cents, but that when oil 
was high they have brought $1. Mr. J. Washburn, of Portland, estimates the price at $1 for 1873; 
during the war, much higher. Mr. Eben B. Phillips estimates the price at from 60 to 70 cents in 
1873, 56 in 1874, and about 60 in previous years. Fall fish, for trying, bring 40 to 50 cents in Well- 
fleet, Mass., according to Mr. Dill. At Nantucket, according to Mr. Reuben C. Kenny, the fish 
are worth from 50 to 75 cents as taken from the nets; only about half are used in the manufacture 
of oil. 

Mr. Church gives the average price on Narragansett Bay at 40 cents, and to this éorrespond 
very nearly the estimates of the southern shore of Cape Cod and the Vineyard Sound, which find 
market for their menhaden at the Narragansett factories. 


*A “round barrel” is a barrel of undressed fish, and weighs about 200 pounds. The number of fish in a barrel 
necessarily varies with their size. Estimates range from 180 to 280; but that made by Mr. Fairchild, at the meeting 
of the ‘United States Menhaden Oil and Guano Association,” in 1874, is perhaps fair, putting 4 barrels to a thou- 
sand fish, or 250 fish to a barrel. 
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Captain Crandall, of Watch Hill, R. I., thinks $2 to the thousand a fair estimate for 1873 and 
1874. Captain Beebe, of Niantic, Conn., agrees with this, giving $2.50 for previous years. Mr. 
R. E. Ingham, of Saybrook, says $1.25 to $2. Mr. Miles says that in 1873 the prices ranged from 
$1 to $2.50, according to the yield of oil. Mr. F. Lillington, of Shatford, puts it for 1875 at from 
$1.50 to $2. Captain Sisson, of Greenport, says that in 1873 the price was $2.25; in previous 
years, $1.75; in 1874 the price was lower. Collector Havens, of Sag Harbor, N. Y., estimates it 
at 30 cents per barrel. In the vicinity of Atlantic City, N. J.. M. A. G. Wolf gives the price at 
$1.25 to the thousand; and Mr. Albert Morris, of Somers Point, at 39 cents per barrel (about $1.50 
to the thousand). Mr. Hance Lawson, of Crisfield, Md., states that the Chesapeake factories pay 
15 cents per bushel.* Mr. Dudley says that in 1877 the average price in the Chesapeake was 50 
cents a thousand. 

PRICES PROPORTIONATE TO AMOUNT OF OIL CONTAINED IN FISH.—These prices are simply 
those paid for fish used in the manufacture of oil and guano, the prices of those sold for bait or 
food being given under other heads. No satisfactory conclusions can be drawn from these state- 
ments except the very general one that the fish are more valuable on the eastern than on the south- 
ern coast of New England; in Maine bringing from $2.40 to $3.20 to the thousand; on Long Island 
Sound, $1 to $2.25. As the expense of capture is necessarily as great in Southern as in Northern 
waters, we must seek the reason of the difference in price either in the methods of manufacture, the 
abundance of the fish, or in the intrinsic value of the fish for the purposes of the manufacturer. 

OIL YIELD OF NORTHERN FISH PRIOR TO 1879.—On the first arrival of the schools in North- 
ern waters the fish are thin and do not yield a large quantity of oil; but they rapidly gain until the 
time of their departure in the fall, so that the late fishing is by far the most profitable. It is the 
general opinion of fishermen that Northern fish yield a larger proportionate amount of oil than 
Southern. 

Mr. Sargent, of Castine, Me., says that 3 quarts of oil to the barrel is the smallest yield he 
has ever known from the first school, and 6 gallons the most from the last school.. When the fish 
are very poor, about the Ist of June, it takes 250 to make 1 gallon of oil; when poor, in July, 
200; when fat, in August, 150; when very fat, in October, 100. About 1 ton of scrap is obtained 
in making 3 barrels of oil. Mr. Condon states that when the fish arrive in the spring they will pro- 
duce but 1 gallon to the barrel, while in October the yield is 4 or 5 gallons; the average for the 
season being 3 gallons. Mr. Friend states that the least yield, in June, is 2 quarts to the barrel; - 
the greatest, in August, 4 gallons. Mr. Kenniston states that May fish yield 3 pints to the barrel; 
October fish, 6$ gallons. These are no doubt intended as the extreme figures. The average yield 
is 23 gallons to the barrel, an estimate in which Mr. Brightman concurs, though placing the lowest 
at 3 quarts; the highest, in August and September, at 4 gallons. He estimates the yield of a ton 
of scrap at 30 to 40 gallons, according to the season. Judson Tarr & Co. put the early fish at less 
* than a gallon, the September fish at 4 gallons to the barrel. Mr. Babson thinks that the early fish 
yield about a gallon, the last 4 gallons; an estimate in which he is confirmed by Mr. E. B. Phillips. 

Mr. Erskine Pierce, of Dartmouth, Mass., states that in 1877 the average yield at his factory 
was 14 gallons to the barrel. 

According to Mr. Church, the fish are fattest generally in the fall, though after a warm winter 
he has known them, after the first arrival, to yield 24 gallons. After a cold winter the opposite is 
true; and he has seen them so poor in the summer that out of 100 barrels of fish not a pint of oil 
could be extracted. The first 18,000 barrels taken by Church & Co., on the coast of Maine, in 1873, 
did not make over 14,000 gallons of oi] (about 3 quarts to the barrel). On Narragansett Bay, in 
1873, the yield was 13 gallons less than on the coast of Maine; on Long Island Sound, half a gallon. 


“About 50 cents per barrel, or $2 to the thousand. 
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Mr. Reuben Chapman informed us that at his factory, on Mason’s Island, opposite Noank, 
Conn., the yield of early fish was sometimes as low as a gallon to the thousand, later in the season 
reaching 14 or even 18 gallons; which would be equivalent to 5 or 6 gallons to the barrel. 

Mr. Maddocks, writing of the Maine fish, states: “The yield of oil sometimes doubles, per 
head, in thirty days after their coming. The fish taken on the coast of Maine yield a considerably 
larger supply of oil than those taken at points farther south, around Long Island, off the Jersey 
shore, &c. The amount of oil per barrel of fish is there about 1 gallon, against 23 here, for the 
whole season in each case.” 

And again: “The amount of oil realized varies from 1 gallon per barrel of fish early in the 
season to 4 or 5 gallons in September. The scrap contains, on the average, as it comes from the 
press, 55 to 60 per cent. of its weight in water, and sometimes more. This is, of course, worthless 
for fertilizing purposes. It also contains from 12 to 20 per cent. of fat or oil, which is equally 
worthless for manure.” 

Mr. Dudley considers that the first taken in Long Island Sound yield, on an average, about 4 
gallons to the thousand. At Pine Island it is somewhat greater; one season averaged 34, another 
64. In 1877 the average to June 12 was 5 gallons; to November 1, 3 gallons. On November 1 the 
fat fish made their appearance, and the average has since doubtless greatly increased. There is 
usually an increase in the yield of oil after July 1, but since 1874 this has not been the case in 
Southern New England. Mr. Dudley has cooked fish which would not yield a quart of oil to the 
thousand. Again, in November, the yield has been 18 gallons. It is the opinion of Mr. Dudley 
that dark oil only is yielded by fish taken in brackish water; light oil by those taken outside. 

The George W. Miles Company, of Milford, states that the largest amount made by them in 
one factory in any one year was in 1871, when they produced 100,000 in about fifty working days; 
the largest quantity in the shortest time was 21,000 gallons in seventy-two hours, or 7,000 gallons 
to each day of twenty-four hours. In 1872 they produced 60,000 gallons, and in 1873 105,000 gal- 
lons in their two factories, one factory not operating all the time on account of a pending lawsuit. 

According to Capt. J. L. Stokes, of the Salt Island Oil Company, the average yield of oil is 
4 gallons to the thousand, 9,000 fish making a ton of scrap. Captain Beebe and Mr. Ingham put 
the highest for the region about the mouth of the Connecticut River at 8 gallons, or perhaps 3 gal- 
lons or less to the barrel. 

Mr. Miles writes: “All depends upon the quality of the fish, whether fat or poor. In July, 
August, and September we only get fish that come into the Sound to feed, and they fatten after 
they get here. If they are poor, we have the largest catch in June and July. If they are increas- 
ing in fat or yield of oil, we cannot capture them successfully until August and September. The 
fat fish in the Sound are usually wild and hard to take until late, perhaps owing to the fact that 
their food is plenty and low in the water. When the season is unusually dry, the fish are sure to 
be fat; but in a wet season they are found to be below the average in yield of oil. After the fish 
get here, if their food is plenty, they grow fat very fast. In the past season (1873), in May and 
June, 1,000,000 of fish would make only 800 gallons. In August the yield was from 8 to 10 gal- 
lons per thousand; and in September, 10 to 12.” 

At Greenport, in 1873, the average yield, on Captain Sisson’s estimate, was 8} gallons to the 
thousand; the smallest yield, half a gallon, in spring and late fall; the greatest, 22, in September 
and October; 8,000 fish make 1 ton of green scrap. Hr. Havens puts the lowest yield at 1 quart 
to the barrel; the highest at 4 gallons, an estimate much below Captain Sisson’s, which would 
make over 6 gallons to the barrel. 

Hawkins Bros. estimate the lowest yield at 1 gallon to the barrel in midsummer, and 44 in 
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October and November, putting the average quantity of fish to the gallon at one-third of a barrel 
on Gardiner’s Bay, one-half at Barren Island, and 85 gallons to a ton of scrap on Gardiner’s Bay, 
57 at the island. ‘ 

At Atlantic City, N. J., according to Mr. A. G. Wolf, the average yield is 4 gallons to the 
thousand, the greatest in November, 11; a ton of scrap corresponding to 40 gallons of oil. 

On Great Egg Harbor, states Mr. Morris, July fish yield 1 quart of oil to the barrel; those of 
October and November yielding 4 gallons. A gallon of oil is the average to each barrel of fish, 
and 45 gallons to a ton of scrap. 

The yield to each barrel of fish was thus estimated by Rhode Island manufacturers in 1877: 
Joseph Church & Co. and W. H. H. Howland, 1 gallon; Charles Cook, Job T. Wilson, Isaac G. 
White, and James Manchester, 14 gallons; Isaac Brown & Co., 135; and William J. Brightman, 1}. 

Connecticut manufacturers estimated as follows: The George W. Miles Company, 23 gal- 
lons to the thousand; Leander Wilcox & Co., 3 gallons; G. S. Allyn & Co., 3g gallons; Waley & 
Co. and Luce Brothers, 3} gallons; the Quinnipiac Fertilizer Company, 34 gallons; J. H. Bishop, 
34 gallons; and Fowler & Colburn, 33 gallons. 

New York manufacturers estimated the yield in 1877 as follows: The Barren Island Manufac- 
turing Company, G. H. Clark, W. Y. Fithian & Co., 24 gallons to the thousand; Smith & Yaring- 
ton, 23 gallons; S. Jones & Co., 44 gallons; eleven factories in Gardiner’s Bay, 3 gallons. 

New Jersey manufacturers estimated as follows: Morris & Fifield, 2 gallons to the thousand ; 
James E. Otis, Griffen & Vail, Cyrus H. Smith, 24 gallons. * 

Maine manufacturers in 1877 were reported as follows: Albert Gray & Co., 14 gallons to the 
barrel; Gallup, Morgan & Co., 2,$z gallons; Fowler, Foot & Co., 24 gallons; Suffolk Oil Company, 
24 gallons; R. A. Friend, 24 gallons; Gallup & Holmes, 24 gallons; Loud’s Island Company, 23 
gallons. 

Mr. Maddocks declares that on the coast of Maine “195 pounds of fish make a barrel. One 
barrel yields about two and a half gallons of oil, or eighteen and three-quarter pounds. One barrel 
yields about eighty pounds of chum or scrap.” 

OL YIELD oF SOUTHERN FISH PRIOR TO 1879.—Mr. Kenniston makes the following state- 
ment: “Corresponding with the successive appearance of the menhaden from South to North there 
is a progressive improvement in size and fatness. When they arrive in Chesapeake Bay, in the 
spring, they are thin and lean, and appear to be sluggish and stupid, so that they are easily caught— 
can almost be taken out by the hand along the shore, which many of them follow closely. Between 
Virginia and Maine the increase in weight is thought to be one-third. In the fall the increase still 
continues, but the order of it is reversed, the fish appearing to grow larger the farther South they 
go, and on reaching Virginia again are twice as heavy as in the spring, and have so gained in 
strength, swiftness, and wariness that they are very hard to catch.”* 

Mr. Dudley says that from his experience of two years he knows that the first runs of fish 
in the Chesapeake are fat. This is in March and April. 

Mr. A. C. Davis states that the June fish at Beaufort yield from ? to 1 gallon, those in October 
and November 4 to 5 gallons. 

Mr. W. F. Hatsel, of Body’s Island, states that the average yield is 14 gallons to the barrel, 
75 gallons to the ton of scrap. 

COMPARISON OF YIELD IN DIFFERENT LOCALITIES.—These statements indicate in a general 
way that the yield of Northern is greater than that of Southern fish; though the disparity is not so. 
great in the latter part of the season. Mr. Davis’s estimate for Beaufort is, however, not much 


*Boardman and Atkins, op. cit., p. 6. 
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below the average of the coast south of Maine, and it is quite possible that the apparent disparity 
of the yield on the Southern coast (of which we are not really entitled to judge with the meagre 
returns before us) would be in part explained by differences in the modes of manufacture. Florida 
menhaden are many of them very fat in the winter season, and there is no apparent reason why 
the manufacture of oil and guano may not be successfully carried on on our Southern coast. 

The official returns of manufacturers may add some additional facts in reference to the yield 
of fish in oil and guano and the comparative advantages of location. 

The following table and statement, quoted from Mr. Maddocks, give a comparative view of the 
manufacture as carried on by the Maine Association and by all the rest of the United States for 
the year 1876: 


Tons crude 
A No. of | No. of No.of | Totalcapi-| ‘Barrels Gallons oil a 
Locality. men. | vessels. | steamers. tal. fish used. | manufactured.| S2220 man 
ufactured. 
Other States ..| 1,629 291 3 | $1, 767, 000 826, 885 848, 727 29, 831 
Maine ........ 1,129 


29 43 983, 000 709, 000 2, 143, 273 21, 414 


The most striking fact brought out in the comparison is that Maine realized, from 46 per cent. 
of the fish, 71 per cent. of the oil. To this it may be added that from the use of $983,000 capital 
Maine turned out a total product of $1,071,449 value, whereas the rest of the country realized 
$637,600 from $1,767,000. 


9. STATISTICS OF THE FISHERY AND OF THE MANUFACTURE OF OIL AND GUANO. 


Tables showing statistics of the manufacture of menhaden oil and guano in the United States in the years 1873 to 1882. 


(Compiled from the Annual Reports of the United States Menhaden Oil and Guano Association.) 


1873, — 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 

Number of factories in operation..-......--. 62 |- 64 60 64 56 |* 
Number of sail-vessels employed - a 383 283 304 320 270 
Number of steamers employed ..-..-....--. < 20 25 39 46 63 
Number of men employed in fisheries....-.. 1, 109 871 

Number of men employed in factories .-.-.. 1,197 1, 567 

Total number of men employed ......-...--- 2, 306 2, 488 2, 633 2, 758 2, 631 
Amount of capital invested. .............--. $2, 388, 000 $2, 500, 000 $2, 650, 000 $2, 750, 000 $2, 047, 612 


Number of fish taken....-..-.-. 
Number of gallons of oil made. -. 


3897, 700, 000 | 492,878,000 | 563,327,000 | 512, 450,000 | 587, 624, 025 
2, 214, 800 3, 372, 837 2, 681, 487 2, 992, 000 2, 426, 589 


Number of tons of guano made.......-....-. 36, 299 50, 976 58, 625 51, 245 55, 444 
Nawber of gallons of oil held by manufact- 484, 520 648, 000 125, 000 264, 000 94, 000 
urers at the end of the year. 5 
Number of tons of guano held by manufact- 2,700 . 5,200 1, 850 7, 275 2, 840 
urers at the end of the year. 
Value of oil, at 37 cents..............---.--- $819, 476 $1, 247, 950 $992, 140 $1, 107, 040 $997, 838 
Value of guano, at $11...........-......---- $399, 199 $560, 736 $589, 875 $503, 695 $609, 884 
Total value of manufactured products...... $1, 218, 675 $1, 808, 686 $1, 582, 015 $1, 670, 735 $1, 607, 722 
1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
Number of factories in operation .........-. 56 60 79 97 97 
Number of sailing vessels employed ......-. 279 204 366 286 212 
Number of steamers employed .........-.-- 64 81 82 73 83 
Number of men employed .-......-...------ 8, 337 2, 296 3, 261 2, 805 2, 318 
Number of fish taken......-........-....0-. *767, 779, 250 | 637, 063, 750 | 776,000,000 | 454,192,000 | 346, 638, 555 
2 3, 809, 233 2, 258, 901 2, 035, 000 1, 266,549 | 2, 021, 312 
Number of tons of crude guano made.....-. 83, 719 67, 059 45, 000 7, 592 10, 029 
Number of tons of dried guano made .....- 19, 377 29, 563 26, 000 25, 027 17, 552 


Amount of capital invested..........---..-. 5, P6000 beseexevennenwyl ene un eanuavined ssenesnecs anal areeedeanci ene 
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In 1880 the total number of persons employed in the menhaden fishery and in the manufacture 
of the oil and guano was 3,635, the capital invested was $2,362,841; and the value of the products 
was $2,116,787. The detailed statistics for each State were as follows: 


Number of persons employed. 


State. ‘Fishermen. eee Total. 
Massachusetts...-.-....---- 251 20 271 
Bhode Island ...........-- 416 192 608 
Connecticut ......-.--.----- 504 127 631 
New York..........---.---- 756 825 1, 081 
New Jersey ..-------.------ 174 130 304 
Maryland. ............----+- 15 6 21 
Delaware ........----------- 8 3 11 
Virginia ........--..-....--- 419 289 708 

Total ......020.20000-0- 2, 543 1,092 3, 635 


Capital invested and apparatus employed. 


Vessels. Boats. Purse-seines. 
Value of fac- 
a Total capital 
Btate. Ontfit excln- souer end invested. 
No. Tons. Value. sive ofnets| No. | Value. | No. | Value. . 
and boats. 
5 320. 89 B20, 000: aia cersiassaraciaccilacsciel| satereieasctelaiasisicial sie siataroesiann $279, 187 $299, 187 
85 1, 269. 70 106, 400 $17,105 57 $7, 000 34 | $13, 600 35, 000 179, 105 
61 2, 188. 58 171, 050 24,600 | 111 10, 750 50 20, 000 77, 900 304, 300 
72 2, 304. 76 191, 950 27,600 | 114 11,820 55 22, 000 139, 000 392, 370 
147 4, 053. 87 391, 750 42,600 | 225 20,240 126 50, 400 315, 000 819, 990 
New Jersey . 81 560. 68 35, 400 12,000} 52 6,350} 20 8, 000 67, 500 129, 250 
Maryland... 3 71. 20 2, 900 1, 200 4 275 1 400 8, 000 12, 775 
Delaware «.. 0sciscacsiscascnssaecins|seeesallecesnnectees|scecmeceewceiliececesetas cee 5 200) eraiaeicsll scicca a west 1, 500 1,700 
Virginia... 0.022... c cee ee ee cee ee 102 2, 136. 03 90, 200 18,714 80 4, 800 80 24, 000 84, 450 222, 164 
North Carolina sccs2200s2seenenevalsesaws |varweeevewsa bese seeeennnslowsaswunennwes [ean wee|saraeeeews|eneees lee eeeseaay 2, 000 2, 000 
Total ......--..-0-2 eee eee 456 | 12,905.71 | 1,009, 650 143,819 | 648| 65,435 | 366 | 138, 400 1, 009, 637 2, 362, 841 
Quantities and values of products. 
State. Pounds of men- | Gallons of | Value of |Tons of guano} Value of| Value of | Total value 
" haden taken. | oil made. oil. made. guano. | compost. | of products. 
Massachusetts ... ~ 26, 066, 077 50,400 | $17, 640 1,971 | $23, 652 |.......-.. * $61, 769 
Rhode Island .... 68, 693, 800 270, 482 94, 668 10,590 | 127,080 |... 221, 748 
Connecticut ......200.casneecceccecsccencceenencceeees 65, 092, 000 256,300 | 89, 705 9,000 | 166, 500 256, 205 
NOéW: York scoonciesisesas ss seiceecmiosaeeresenseteenee 288, 891,200 | 1,186,682 | 415, 338 32,210 | 658,520 | $40, 300 1, 114, 158 
New Jersey .... 29, 064, 600 87, 747 30, 711 4,545 | 113, 625 1, 950 146, 286 
Maryland ....- 3, 903, 000 10, 575 3, 701 300 6, 200 1, 950 11, 851 
Delaware ...... 499, 900 450 157 15 180 604 941 
Virginia..... BO COS COC On crane enrce ners 88, 213, 800 203, 760 81, 504 10, 273 | 205, 460 16, 865 303, 829 
Tha oninniies a veancaian vienacedatemeratetnesed 570, 424,377 | 2, 066,396 | 733, 424 68, 904 | 1,301,217 | 61, 669 2,116, 787 


* Includes $20,477, the value of menhaden sold to factories outside the State or used for bait. 


A COMPARISON OF THE YIELD OF THE WHALE AND OTHER FISHERIES.—In 1875, the total 
amount of sperm oil from the American whale fisheries was 1,000,951 gallons; of other whale oil, 
1,414,186 gallons; in all, 2,505,137 gallons. The amount of menhaden oil for the same year was 


2,618,487 gallons, an excess of 176,350 gallons. 


gallons, exceeding that of whale oil by 1,115,597 gallons. 


In 1874, the amount of menhaden oil was 3,372,837 
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In 1876, 2,992,000 gallons of menhaden oil were made, and in 1877, 2,426,589. For the year 
ending June 30, 1877, the production of whale oil was 2,140,047 gallons, and for the year 1877, 
2,151,765 gallons. 

In the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter for January 14, 1874, the following statement is made: 

“Tt is asserted that while the amount of oil produced is equal to that derived from the whale 
fisheries in this country, the menhaden interest is ahead of the whale; for though the menhaden 
oil sells at a less price per gallon, for every barrel of oil made there is three-quarters of a ton of 
scrap, which readily commands $15 per ton at the factory.” 

This is not true. In 1874, for instance, the value of the sperm oil alone was $1,250,987; that 
of other oils from the whale fishery, $775,919. Total value of oils from the whales, $2,026,906; the 
value of the total products of the whale fishery, $2,291,896. 

By way of further comparison, the cod and seal-oil fishery of Newfoundland and Labrador 
may be instanced. The latest figures at hand show the product of the seal-oil fishery to be 1,500,000 
gallons, and of the cod-oil fishery 900,000. 

COMPARISON OF YIELD OF NITROGEN FROM GUANO ISLANDS.—The refuse products of the oil- 
factories, together with the fish used in a crude state for manure, are estimated to have yielded in 
1875 over 10,000,000 pounds of ammonia in the best possible organic forms. This quantity of 
ammonia is equivalent to at least 60,000,000 po unds of Chincha Island guano, formerly imported 
from Peru, the gold value of which would be not far from $1,920,000. 

In addition to ammonia, the phosphate of lime derived from this source and convertible 
into agricultural products amounted to nearly 1,430,000 pounds, which is the equivalent of nearly 
60,000,000 pounds of Peruvian guano. 

ASSOCIATIONS OF OIL AND GUANO MANUFAOTURERS.—The Association of the Menhaden Oil 
and Guano Manufacturers of Maine was formed in the year 1870. The objects were such as are 
usually sought by organizations of the sort—harmony of action on points affecting the common 
welfare of the business, social acquaintance, and the communication of information as to improved 
processes, &c. The annual meeting is held the second Tuesday in’ January of each year. The 
United States Menhaden Oil and Guano Association was organized in 1873. 


Extent of the menhaden fisheries of Maine for the years 1873 to 1878. 
(Compiled from annual reports of Maine Association.]} 


1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877, 1878. 
Capital in factories ...........--..-----+-+ $278, 500 $316, 000 $397, 000 $431, 000 $459, 812 $467, 812 
Capital in vessels and gear ........-.----. $335,000 | $390,500 | $482,000} $552,000 | $623,800 | $584, 000 
Number of fishermen .....-......--------- 533 561 ~ 971 758 727 682 
Number of factory hands......... eearigeae 249 804 373 371 300 324 
Number of sail vessels......-..-.-----226+ td 38 37 36 29 13 |aescmscisineis 
Number of steamers. ......-...-...0------ a 22 31 43 48 48 
Barrels of fish taken at the factories... -.- 429, 413 621, 861 635, 771 709, 000 587, 145 616, 851 
Barrels of fish sold for bait ..............- 2,977 10, 400 10, 752 8, 432 10, 795 14, 100 
Gallons of oil made ..........--2-2-2-+22+ 1,204,055 | 1,931,037] 1,514,881 | 2,143,273 | 1,166,213 | 1,714, 884 
Tons of crude guano made............---- 12, 965 19, 295 19, 395 21, 414 16, 666 18, 328 


10. THE USES OF MENHADEN OIL; THE OIL MARKET. 

THE USES OF MENHADEN OIL.—The uses of menhaden oil are manifold. Itis chiefly employed 
as a substitute for the more costly and popular oils and to adulterate them. It is sold largely to 
tanneries for currying leather. After the hide has been “ dressed,” i. ¢., after its coarser fleshy 
parts have been pared off, the oil, mixed with tallow, is applied. This is technically called “stuff- 
ing,” and resuits in qualifying any residue of alkali left from the “liming” process and in filling 
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the pores and softening the leather. Mr. L. UC. d’Homergue states that this oil is largely used in 
the tanneries of Russia. 

A considerable quantity is used as a burning oil in coal-mines to fill the small lamps, one of 
which is fastened to the cap of each miner. It is then mixed with paraffine or some of the heavier 
oils. Some is also sold to be used in the manufacture of rope. A small quantity is used annually 
for lubricating purposes, but on account of its gummy nature it is not much in favor among 
machinists.* It is used in adulterating linseed oil, and is also sold as a substitute, its cheapness 
and durability rendering it especially valuable for rough outside work and for painting ships. 
Mixed with other oils, it is found to be very serviceable for the painting of interiors, and its use is 
attended with decided economy, its price being about one-half that of the best linseed oil. Some 
of the most pure is said to be put into the market as olive oil. 

Most of that which is exported is used in the manufacture of soap and for smearing sheep, after 
they have been sheared, to keep off ticks. Mr. L. C. d’Homergue states in the Manufacturer and 
Builder that a bright fish oil, cut with some alcohol and mixed with paint, forms a far more lasting 
covering than linseed oil. 

The Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter for October 21, 1874, implies that much of the whale oil 
now sold is really menhaden oil. “It is well known that the chief use for menhaden oil is for 
currying leather, but with the low prices ruling of late and the scarcity of whale oil it has found 
new channels, and very much of the whale oil sold probably consists of two-thirds or more of men- 
haden, for it comes when crude nearly as handsome as any whale, and in appearance when bleached 
is quite equal. It is reported as a fact about the street that one concern alone sells more ‘ winter- 
bleached whale oil’ than is caught of crude, and they do not by any means get all the crude.” 

The refuse from the cooking tanks and the settling tanks is dried and ground for sale to the 
guano factories, where it is mixed with phosphates and other substances. The quantity of this 
refuse, called scrap, amounted, in 1880, to 68,904 tons, valued at $1,301,217. A discussion of the 
uses of this scrap and the methods of preparing it will be found in another part of this report. The 
subject is also discussed by Prof. W. O. Atwater in the Annual Report of the United States Fish 
Commission for 1877. He says: ‘‘As a result of the profitable utilization of fish for the manu- 
facture of oil, the use of the whole fish as a fertilizer has gradually and (in Maine) almost entirely 
ceased, and given place to the refuse from which the oil has been expressed or otherwise extracted. 
This is known in its crude state as ‘fish scrap, ‘fish pomace,’ or ‘chum,’ and, when more carefully 
prepared, as ‘dry fish,’ ‘dry ground fish,’ and ‘fish guano.’ Still, farmers have been slow to avail 
themselves of this more concentrated material. * * * It is worthy of note that in the European 
fish guano factories the liquid coming from the steamed or boiled fish, and containing considerable 
nitrogenous matter in solution, is utilized for the manufacture of a low quality of glue, while in 
this country the practice is to throwit away. The Norwegian guanos have generally smaller 
percentages of fat than occur in the menhaden guanos in this country.” ; 

THE MARKETS.—The principal market for menhaden oil is in Boston and New York; some 
is also sold in New Bedford, and considerable quantities are shipped to London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Havre direct. 

GRADES OF OIL.—Several grades are recognized. The Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter usually 
quotes under the heads of “select light strained,” “select light,” “choice brown,” and “inferior to 
dark,” and “gurry.” 

THE PRICES OF OIL.—The highest price ever obtained for menhaden oil was $1.40 a gallon— 


* Mr. Isaac Bow, of Springfield, Mass., devoted several years to experimenting, with a view to the preparation of 
a good lubricating oil from menhaden oil, but the results were not satisfactory. 
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this was a war price. The following table shows the average prices of the different grades of oil 
in the New York market for a period of seven years. 


Table showing highest and lowest prices of menhaden oil for the years 1871 to 1877. 


[Compiled from Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter.] 


Select Choice | Inferior to : Select light, 
Years. light. brown. dark. Gurry. Strained. | Pressed. |" jtrained. || Bleached. 

iat 53 t055 | 50 to52h| 4744050 | 35 to40 | 60 toG2h |............|---.-eeeeeefeeee ee cence 

Gio Gul Sic a { 40h to41 | 394t040 | 35 to8B | 20 to25 | 58 to60 |......... 22] cece e seen ee len ne eenenees 

1872 624 to 65 60 +0624 | 55 to574 | 45 to50 60 to 65 64 toG6 |.......---2.] eceneseeeee 
Crk tenant? { 40 to424 | 40 to4l 86 to 38 
60 to 62 59 to 60 52 to 58 
1878: i { 324 to 35 30 to 32 29 to— 
1874 f 45 to474 | 45 to46 | 4231045 
73 yet 324 to 35 35 to35h | 32 to 34 
45 to474 | 43 to44 | 38 to40 
A senovesneeses { 32 to83 | 31 to32 | 20 to30 
1876 48 to 50 46 to 48 36 to— 
ee { 324 to 33 | 3241033 34 to 36 
1877 46 to47 | 45 to46 | 40 to42 
nee tas eee } 33 to 34 33 to 34 30 to 32 


REVIEWS OF THE MARKETS.—In January, 1874, the manufacturers composing the “ United 
States Menhaden Oil and Guano Association” had on hand 484,520 gallons of oil, or about 21 per 
cent. of the amount manufactured in 1873; in January, 1875, 648,000 gallons, or about 19 per cent. ; 
in January, 1876, 125,000, or over 4 per cent.; in January, 1877, 264,000, or over 8 per cent.; and 
in January, 1878, 94,000, or over 4 per cent. These figures seem to indicate that the demand for oil 
quite keeps pace with the supply. 

The following editorial on the value of menhaden oil appeared in the Oil, Paint, and Drug 
Reporter, October 21, 1874: 

‘¢Prices for menhaden oil have ruled very low this year, and it has probably been relatively 
the cheapest grease in market. This fact, together with a poor run of fish part of the season, 
caused several of the weakest of the manufacturers to close their works, and the natural result has 
been less than an average season’s production, except in Maine. The Maine season ended some 
time since, and the fall catch of the other States, which is usually the best, has thus far been com- 
paratively nothing, and, as it will soon close, cannot be improved much. To-day we should estimate 
the stock in the hands of fishermen as fully one-quarter less than last year, and with one exception 
the dealers in this city are almost without stock. 

“The entire failure of the Arctic whaling fleet, the high price of all other grease, and the 
advance in the price of Newfoundland cod oil point to advanced prices for menhaden. We said 
early in the season that menhaden oil was cheap at 40 cents, and it ought not to have gone below 
that price. At the present time some parties talk of 50 cents as the point the market will reach, 
but we hope that manufacturers will not hold for such high prices. This would be as much too high 
as 35 cents was too low, and as soon as you get an article above its real value something takes its 
place and you cannot get it into the same channels until it becomes so low that it is forced back.” 


ll. HISTORY OF THE MENHADEN OIL INDUSTRY. 


THE CLAIMS OF MAINE TO THE DISCOVERY OF MENHADEN OIL.—The manufacture of men- 
haden oil has been prosecuted for a few years only. Several individuals claim the honor of having 
been first to discover its value. About the year 1850 Mrs. John Bartlett, of Blue Hill, near Mount 
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Desert, Me., while boiling some fish for her chickens, noticed a thin scum of oil upon the surface of 
the water. Some of this she bottled, and when on a visit to Boston soon after carried samples to 
Mr. E. B. Phillips, one of the leading oil merchants of that city, who encouraged her to bring more. 
The following year the Bartlett family industriously plied their gill-nets and sent to market 13 
barrels of oil, for which they were paid at the rate of $11 per barrel, in all $143.* 

Mr. Phillips gave them further encouragement, furnishing nets and large kettles, which they 
set up out of doors, in brick frames, for trying out the fish. It was thought that much oil was 
thrown away with the refuse fish or scrap, and the idea of pressing this scrap was suggested. 
This was at first accomplished by pressing it in a common iron kettle with a heavy cover and a 
long beam for a lever; afterward by placing it under the weight of heavy rocks, in barrels and 
tubs perforated with auger holes. Mr. Phillips subsequently fitted out some fifty parties on the 
coast of Maine with presses of the model known as the “screw and lever press.” 

ERECTION OF FACTORIES IN MAINE.—The first factory in Maine was built by a company 
from Rhode Island, in 1864, at Blue Hill, and the next by another company from Rhode Island, at 
Bristol, on John’s Bay, the same season. Operations being successful, home parties in Booth Bay, 
Bristol, Bremen, and Southport went into the business. In the spring of 1866 eleven factories 
were built, all using steam. This may be regarded as the beginning of the industry in Maine on 
a scale at all in ratio with its capabilities. 

The following table, taken from Mr. Maddock’s pamphlet, gives the dates at which the factories 
of the several firms named were built, and the cost of the same. The titles of some haye since 
been changed by incorporation with others, change of ownership, &c. Of the eleven factories 
specified before as built in 1866, one has been burned, and two absorbed by now exisiting corpo- 
rations; they have all been idle since 1879. 


Date of building of factories in Maine. 


s Wh putting 
Names. built Where. and'o mabe 
ment. 
Gallup & Holmes............... 1866 | Booth Bay .....-......-.--...005 $15, 000 
Gallup, Morgan & Co ........-. 1866 | av anex WO cacsenesenesasascevanwwas 15, 000 
Suffolk Oil Works .............. 1866 |...... DG seb iacibetinanins toucwasectea 380, 000 
Kenniston, Cobb & Co -......-.] 1867 |...... OO 2 css ueswecedeeveneeeeesss 15, 000 
White Wine Brook Company...} 1867 |...... GO -cniswsnsan ce civeadeis gels cee 12, 000 
Maddocks' Factory ......-...--. 1866 | Southport (now Booth Bay)....: 25, 000 - ry 
Bristol Oil Works ..........--.. 1866 | Bremen......-.-....----..--.--- 10, 000 
e Albert Gray & Co .®............ 1870 |...... dO: Sess edges enced 12, 000 
Round Pond Company........-. 1866 | Bristol..............--.--.-.-00- 15, 000 
L. Brightman & Sons.......... 1866 |...... GOs eaeeeneteetgasscoes cane a: | 15,000 
Pemaquid Works ..........-..-. 1869 |...... 00 sess siiceweeesmecuecisnces 15, 000 
Jos. Church & Co. Works.....-. 1871 |...... OO acnseweseeiwccéesnwass. 40, 000 
Loud’s Island Works ........... 1873 |.....- GO sass seeertnnceieecseene 6, 000 
Brown's Cove Works........... 1874 }...... OG wocssssiemeatcocsdsa seesce 10, 000 
Tuthill, French & Co........... 1868 |...-.. Os Sacaeaivie clei cet tigcbancinis » 10,000 
W ells C0 se cewdesiss ete seeasl 1864 |...... GO i235 iv se eaadcareucied a 12, 000 
Fowler, Foote & OO exnenneeenes 1874 |...... GO ieece se seaeaereteeesiencce 2, 000 
South Saint George Factory ..../ 1876 | South Saint George............. 1, 500 
otal: Sissineaeoincmsenee | sexptons eeckaesewece sola ncencee Gecauneaees 260, 500 


* As this account is somewhat different from those hitherto published, we give the story in the words of Mr. E. B. 
Phillips himself: ‘‘In about 1850 I was in the fish-oil business in Boston. An elderly lady by the name of Bartlett, 
from Blue Hill, Me., came into my store with a sample of oil, which she had skimmed from the kettle in boiling men- 
haden for her hens. She told me that the fish were abundant all summer near the shore, and I promised $11 per 
barrel for all she could produce. Her husband and sons made 13 barrels the first year, and the following year 100 
barrels.” : 
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THE CLAIMS OF RHODE ISLAND. — Mr. R. E. Earll obtained from Mr. B. F. Brightman the 
following account of the beginning of the menhaden industry in Rhode Island: 

“ During the war of 1812 paint oils became very scarce and high, and people in the vicinity of 
Southern New England and Long Island conceived the idea of using fish-oil for thispurpose. Among 
the first to go into this business was a family of Gardiners living at Mount Hope Bay, Rhode Island. 

“The first method was to drag the pogies ashore with seines and put them into large casks or 
hogsheads brought down to the water for the purpose. After filling the casks with fish, salt water 
was added to cover them, and boards, weighted with stones, put on top of the fish to press them 
down. The fish were then left to rot for a few days, after which they were thoroughly stirred with 
a long stick daily to break up the fish and liberate the oil, so that it might come to the surface of 
the putrid mass. This process was kept up for from two to three weeks, the oil being dipped off 
daily, after which the barrels were emptied into the water. 

« About 1820 they commenced boiling the fish in large kettles, stirring them frequently, and 
skimming the oil off by hand. Among the first to do this was John Tollman, at Black Point, East 
River. 

“Soon the business reached such dimensions that the kettles were too small, and they were 
obliged to build large cooking tanks, and with these steam was introduced for cooking, the pipes 
being laid at the bottom, as now, but wholly unprotected. The fish were thoroughly cooked and 
stirred, and, after standing for a time, the oil was skimmed off, and a plug pulled from the bottom 
ofthe tank and the whole mass allowed to run off on the ground near by. Quantities of scrap or 
chum accumulated in this way and found a ready sale for manure to thefarmers. The cooking by 
steam was introduced about 1830, when John Tollman had works at Black Point, East River, John 
Herreshoff at*Prudence Island, and a number of parties on Long Island Sound. 

“ About 183540 the chum was coming to be of such value that a false bottom made of wood 
was introduced above the steam pipes to keep it in better condition, and after skimming it was 
pitched out on an inclined platform and allowed to press itself by its own weight. {Thus an addi- 
tional emount of oil was obtained from the drainings, and the chum was in better condition for 
market. At this time the water was drawn off into a separate tank in drying the chum for pitch- 
ing on the platform. Probably Mr. Herreshoff was among the first to introduce the incline-plane 
platform, though other parties at Greenport and Shelter Island used it about the same time. 

“This gave a great start to the pogy business, as it utilized a far larger per cent. of the oil 
and also sqved the chum in-a marketable condition. 

“The next great improvement was the introduction of the press for taking the oil gnd water 
from the chum. This came about in the following way: Between 1855 and 1860, Mr. Charles 
Tuthill went from New York to Greenport for his health, and while there he visited the factory of 
Mr.Wells and saw the scrap-draining on the inclined platform, and it occurred to him to press the 


chum. Accordingly he proposed the subject to Mr. Wells and built a small press or curb in the 
following manner: 
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“The blocks were 5 inches wide on the inner face of the press, 4 inches on the outer, and 
4 inches thick. The spaces between the pieces were one-half inch on the inside of the press. The 
plan shows atop view. There was a large follower made to fit snugly into the press, and the power 
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was applied by means of a 20-foot lever. The press was found to work admirably, and Mr. Tuthill 
at once built a larger one and arranged with one of the largest Long Island factories to press their 
scrap for one-half of the oil obtained by pressing, he to furnish fnnselt and press, and they to 
furnish chum and the balance of the labor. 

“Tt is reported that he made $1,800 in five weeks in this way. 

“Soon all the factories began pressing their scrap, and in 1858 the first steam-works with 
hydraulic presses were built at Greenport, known as the Atlantic Oil Works. In 1860 the Narra- 
gansett Works were built on Narragansett Bay. At first they used very coarse manila eloths or 

‘blankets for pressing, putting a shovel of chum in a folding so as to make a sort of bag, and three 
of these were placed side by side and pressed at once. They put about 80 to 100 tons pressure, 
and got about the same amount of oil to the barrel of fish as now. 

“One of the first steam-factories on the coast of Maine was owned by Wells, De Blois & Co., 
and located at South Bristol, about 1863. 

“ At first pogies were taken by the farmers along the coast by means of drag-seines, and used 
almost wholly for manure. They had a whale-boat to shoot the seine, and would row along looking 
for schools of fish, or more frequently would wait for them on the shore, and, making one end of 
the haul-rope fast as the school came opposite the beach, would surround them with the seine 
and haul them in by hand. When rowing along shore with seine in the boat, they would, on see- 
ing a school, land a man, who wouid make one end of the 60-fathom haul-line fast on shore; two 
would row the boat, and one man throw seine. Men living near the shore would often have three’ 
of the “gang” working on the farm, while one would stay on the shore and: would call them when 
a school put in an appearance. 

“As early as 182030 a small schooner was used for carrying and shooting the seine, and the fish 
were taken aboard instead of being hauled clear up on shore, and sold to the farmers at 15 cents 
per barrel. These schooners-were generally from 5 to 10 tons burden, and would carry from 50 to 
150 barrels. They used seines from 60 to 100 fathoms long and 30 to 50 feet deep. 

“The practice of using schooners to carry fish to any point where the vessel could go for a 
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market soon threw this.trade into the hands of the fishermen largely, and farmers all along the 
coast began buying and using fish on their land. 

“The introduction of the purse-seine by Mr. Benjamin Tollman, of Portsmouth, RB. I., about 
1845, (?) entirely revolutionized the pogy fishery, and from that time fish could be taken at any dis- 
tance from shore. The first method, as with the drag-seine, was to row out from shore when fish 
were seen, but it was not long before they began using a fleet of four small boats for catching them. 
One was called the seine-boat, another the “mate,” and the remaining two the ‘ tenders,” or “carry: 
away boats.” ‘Che four boats would start out together, and sail about near each other looking 
for fish. 

s¢Ag goon a8 a school was seen the seine-boat and mate would start for the windward side and 
the tenders to leeward. The masts were unstepped, as soon as the seine-boat and tender reached 
their position, and elevated above the boats. The boats were then fastened together, and one-half of 
the seine transferred to the mate-boat, after which they rowed for the school, tie captain standing 
in the bow and keeping close watch of them. As soon as they reached the school the word was 
given, the boats separated, and the captain and mate took the steering oar of their respective boats 
and brought them around the fish as the net was shot, the tenders generally marking the leeward 
boundaries of the school. As soon as they met, all hands got into one boat, and allowed the other 
to drop astern out of the way. The fish were dipped into the tenders and carried to market. 

“The next change was to introduce a schooner to carry the seine and afford accommodations 
for the men. This method was first employed in Long Island Sound. 

“The first pogy steamer built was the Seven Brothers, belonging to James Church, of Newport, 
R. L, in 1870. Tug-boats had been engaged the previous year during calm weather to tow the 
boats to and from the fishing grounds. L. Brig htman & Sons employed the. steam-tug Fairy for 
this purpose in 1869,” 

THE CLAIMS OF CONNECTICUT AND NEw YorxkK.—Others claim to have manufactured oil 
at an early date.* It is said that as early as 1850 or 1852 there was an establishment for the 
manufacture of whitefish oil near old Fort Hale, New Haven Harbor. Elisha Morgan, of Poquan- 
nock Bridge, Conn., is said to have made oil from bony fish previous to the year.1850. He owned 
seines with which he caught fish to be spread upon land fresh. When he could not sell all his fish 
to the farmers he extracted their oil by boiling them. 

Whether the value of the article and the methods of manufacture were first brought to notice 
in Maine or not, the people of that State were slow to improve their opportunities and the trade 
first assumed its importance on the shores of Long Island Sound. Whether the fisherman’s wife 
of Blue Hill is the sole discoverer of the properties of meuhaden oil is not evident; perhaps the 
facts were also known to others. At any rate the tradition of the Bartlett family is not current on 
Long Island. In the year 1850, according to Captain Sisson, D. D. Wells and his son Henry E. 
Wells started the first factory in the vicinity of Greenport, using steam for making oi] and scrap. 
“At that time there were some few pots (whalemen’s try-pots) used by other parties in boiling the 
fish in water and making a very imperfect oil and scrap, but were not very successful. The first 
oil made by D. D. Wells & Son was very black, impure, full of fleshy matter, and hada very offensive 
smell. It did not come much into use, and for a long time the profits of the business were small; 
but by persistent effort in perfecting machinery the quality of the oil was so much improved as to 


*The manufacture of oil and of artificial guano from fishes has long been practiced in France, where the fish 
salled merlan (Gadus merlangus) is employed for the purpose, yielding 14 to 2 per cent. of oil. In France the fish 
cake remaining after the extraction of oil is dried at a steam heat and is then ground tine and packed in air-tight 
casks for sale as manure. 
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come into general use for certain purposes, such as painting, tanning, manufacture of rope, and 
adulterating other oils. The scrap was also very much improved by grinding and drying, pulver- 
izing, &c., so that during the war the business was quite remunerative. At that time quite a 
number of factories were established and for a time the business was somewhat overdone, which 
caused: some to abandon it altogether, and others to consolidate; and at the present time there are 
ten factories in operation, doing a fair business, giving employment to a large number of people 
and bringing up a hardy race of boatmen and sailors.” 

Professor Baird, visiting this region in 1857, wrote: “Quite recently several establishments 
have been erected on Long Island for the manufacture of oil from the moss-bunker. The fish, as 
brought in, are chopped up and boiled, and the oil skimmed off; a heavy pressure on the residuum 
expresses the remaining oil, and what is left is still useful as a manure. The oil fiuds a ready 
market. It has been estimated that a single fish will furnish enough oil to saturate a surface of 
paper 18 inches square.” ¢ 

Notwithstanding the fact that the coast of Maine was adapted for much more profitable 
prosecution of the oil manufacture, nothing of importance was done there until 1865. The trade 
grew rapidly for about four years, but has not augmented considerably since 1870. Twenty 
factories were built in a short period, fourteen of which are still in operation, though several have 
failed from the too sudden expansion of their business. As has been seen, the only points at 
which the trade has had any statistical importance are within a limited area on the coast of 
Maine, on Narragansett Bay, on Long Island, on the New Jersey coast, and in Chesapeake Bay. 
Some of the factories are but half worked, and many of them have been abandoned. Efforts 
have been made to establish factories on Cape Cod and on the coast of South Carolina. 

Great improvement has been made in the processes of refining and clarifying the oil, and the 
clear, yellow, nearly odorless substance now produced is vastly different from the article manu- 
factured in early days. 

The process of extracting oil by steam was patented in 1852 or 1853 by William D. Hall, of 
Wallingford, Conn., the originator of the Quinnipiac Fertilizer Company. Mr. Hall was engaged 
in bone-boiling and tallow-rendering at Wallingford; he had a load of whitefish carted to his 
factory from Branford, 16 miles distant. At night, after his men had left the factory, he cleaned 
out his tallow tanks, steamed his fish, and extracted the oil; his experiment was satisfactory and 
the process was immediately patented. The priority of his discovery is challenged by Mr. D. D. 
Wells, of Greenport, who claims to have used the process for some years previous to this time 
After securing his patents, Mr. Hall visited numerous “pot works,” which had by this time been 
established, for the purpose of introducing his new methods. At this time he also secured a 
patent for the process of drying fish scraps upon platforms by solar heat. 

THE INDUSTRY IN CHESAPEAKE Bay.—The menhaden fishery in Chesapeake Bay is said to 
have been inaugurated in 1865, by Mr. David G. Floyd, of Greenport, L. I. He bought a sail 
vessel and put oil works on board it, and went down to Chesapeake Bay. The business was new, 
and having no experience he did not do much. 

The first persons to successfully engage in the Chesapeake menhaden fishery were Mr. EB. W. 
Reed, of Maine, and Mr. G. Terry, of Long Island, together with Mr. G. T. Owens, of Fairport, Va. 
These men, in the spring of 1869, put up a six-kettle factory, using one seine to take the fish. The 
first season they took 2,750,000 menhaden, averaging 3 gallons of oil to the 1,000 fish. The next year 
Mr. Owens withdrew, and with a mau from Long Island put up a second factory. The industry 


t Fishes of the New Jersey Coast, 1855, p. 33. 
SEO V——24 
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gradually grew in importance until in 1880 there were upwards of sixty large and small factories 
in that region, that employed seven hundred and eight fishermen and factory hands, and that pro. 
duced oil and guano valued at $303,829, 


11. PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION. 


The States of Maine and Massachusetts have enacted several laws for the protection of the 
menhaden fishery. The most important law in Maine, passed in 186566, prohibited the setting of 
any seine within three miles of the shore for the purpose of taking menhaden, but “‘a net of no 
more than one hundred and forty meshes shall not be deemed a seine.” 

In Massachusetts “fishing with seines in the Merrimac, when the menhaden stand in, is for- 
bidden by law. The mouth of the river has, however, never been defined by the governcer as 
permitted by statute; and it was represented to the commissioners that valuable menhaden fish- 
eries existed in this neutral ground of brackish water. Therefore, under the personal promise of 
the fishermen to capture no shad or salmon, and with the guarantee of responsible persons in 
Newburyport, the commissioners agreed to defer the definition of the river-mouth, and to assume 
that these menhaden were not positively included in the river proper.” * 

Since the general adoption of the purse-seine there has been considerable opposition to this 
apparatus on the ground that it is destructive to the fishery. Congress and State legislatures 
have been petitioned to prohibit the use of inenhaden seines within certain specified tracts of water, 
such as the Chesapeake Bay and the coast of New Jersey. During the winter of 1882 the legislature 
of the latter State passed restrictive laws, but the governor of the State vetoed the laws as uncon- 
stitutional, since, by the law, the State claimed jurisdiction within three miles of the coast, whereas 
the attorney-general of that State decided that no jurisdiction could be claimed beyond low-water 
mark. 

Congress having been petitioned to pass laws prohibiting the capture of menhaden during the 
spawning season, a sub-committee of the Committee on Foreign Relations was appointed by 
Senate resolution of July 26, 1882, to examine, in conjunction with the Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries, into the subject of the protection to be given by law to the fish and fisheries on the 
Atlantic coast. This committee, during the season of 1882 and 1883, visited various parts of the 
coast and took considerable testimony from fishermen and menhaden oil manufacturers. The report 
of the committee,t submitted June 17, 1884, recommends (1) ‘“‘That the use of purse and pound- 
nets, fyke or weir, in the waters of the Atlantic outside low-water mark should be absolutely pro- 
hibited within 3 miles of the shore prior to the first day of June in each year south of a line drawn 
east from the south cape of the Chesapeake Bay and prior to the 1st of July north of that line, with 
suitable penalties for any violation of the law in this respect; (2) That the use of meshes in such 
nets of less than 14 inches bar measure should in like manner be prohibited at all seasons so as to 
prevent the taking of young and immature fish.” 


12, THE MENHADEN FISHERY AT THE EAST END OF LONG ISLAND; 1793 TO 1880. 


The capture of menhaden for fertilizing purposes at Long Island, N. Y., began about a hun- 
dred years ago. Mr. B. F. Conklin, of Jamesport, N. Y., a veteran fisherman of more than fifty 
years’ experience, gives the following account of the sale history of the fishery at the eastern end 


of Long Island. He says: : 
“According to the best information I have been able to gather from old inhabitants, the use 


“Report of the Commissioners of Inland Fisheries for 1877, p. 65. 
tSenate Report No. 706, 48th Congress, lst session, pp. xxiv, 377. 
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of menhaden for fertilizing purposes upon Long Island commenced about a century ago. At that 
time they were taken near the head of Peconic Bay, in short draw-seines, made from twine manu- 
factured by the farmers’ wives from flax grown upon the farms.” 

Mr. Conklin quotes the following extracts from the journal of Mr. David Warner, one of the 
old fishermen: 

“1793. May 29.—Left my bed early; went down to the nets and caught 14 fish. After school 
went out with Mr. Payne gunning. Went to the ship-yard; saw Jason, who had made a draught 
of bass.” “Mr. Warner was at this time,” says Mr. Conklin, “engaged iu teaching school, and 
- used a set-net evidently on Saturday. When he went to the Point he used a haul-seine.” 

“1826. May 15.—Went down to the fishing ground before daylight. Went over to Red Creek 
Point and made a haul of upwards of 100,000 [menhaden]. In evening came home with one boat. 

“May 16.—Attended to the fishing. Boated over the above haul. Got to the fish-house and 
reeled our seine and shifted our clothes, when we discovered fish on the cast side of the Point, In 
a great hurry got the seine onto the boats and made a draught of 150,000 fish by estimation. 

“May 17.—Attended to fishing. Spent the day in getting out the last-mentioned haul. I 
acted as clerk, and had a very busy day. The weather extremely warm. The ground is becoming 
very hard. 

“1827. May 4.—Up very early. Went down to the fish-house on foot. All the seines out but 
ours. Got the seine on the boat and rowed to Miamogne. When there discovered fish to the 
eastward. Rowed on, and soon put off the seine a great distance from the shore and were about 
six hours a-drawing. I labored hard at whipping the rope [to keep the fish from passing over 
the seine]. We began to scoop out, and before suni-setting quit the seine and rowed up to Simeon’s 
Point. Retired about 9 o’clock and slept about four hours. 

“May 5.—Left our beds before day, rowed down to our fish, and carried out until almost high 
water. Labored all day. The haul will amount to about 500,000, we judge. We shored the fish 
at Old Mill. Came home about sunset greatly fatigued. 

“1830. May 17, Monday.—Rain this morning and wind easterly, and like for a stormy day. 
Shot one blackbird in defense of my corn, for the birds pull it up. Much water fell in the course 
of the day. Carted three loads of fish from Old Mill landing. The draught of fishes made partly 
on Saturday evening will amount to several hundred thousands, perhaps 500,000. The fishermen 
have had a day of hard labor, and the weather has been uncomfortable. 

1833. May 17.—Cloudy in the morning and a little misty. Rode down to Miamogue. Our 
gang put their seine around a number of porpoises and saved or got ashore 24 of them. A number 
made their way throagh the seine and escaped. Rode home between one and two o’clock and took 
dinner. Then rode down to Miamogue again and attended to the porpoises. Divided some of 
them and sold some. It wasin the evening when I got home. Clear all the afternoon. The 
northern lights showed bright in the evening. [The fish-house, at the time Squire Warner was 
fishing, was located at Simeon’s Point, which is at the head of the bay. Miamogue is where the 
village of Jamesport now stands, and Old Mill Landing is in the bend just east of Jamesport.— 
ConxLIn. |” 

“These fish,” continues Mr. Conklin, “ proved so valuable as a fertilizer that the business was 
gradually enlarged, until, in my boyhood, nearly every farmer owned a right in a seine, and it was 
a part of the yearly business to go or send a hand fishing from the first of April until haying 
time, or about the middle of June. These seines at this time were made of cotton twine, and were 
nearly a mile in length, with about the same length of rope on either end. They were used to 
sweep large semicircles of surface, and the fish inclosed were drawn to the shore by means of 
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capstans. The capstans were formerly manned by men, but as they increased the size of the 
seines they commenced using horses to draw them. Each fishing company comprised sixteen 
men, and used four boats about 24 feet in length and 8 or 9 feet wide. These boats were propelled 
by oars, and were used for carrying the seine ropes and capstans, and also for carrying fish from 
one side of the bay to the other when occasion required. 

“Very large draughts of fish were sometimes taken in these seines. My earliest experience as 
a fisherman was in assisting in making a haul of 1,200,000 fish. It was a pleasant morning, and 
we were lying off Old Mill, just east of Jamesport. I was anxious to row and the steersman said we 
might row as much as we liked; he would steer. So we went off-shore about half a mile from 
where our boats lay, and we discovered a large shoul of fish and hoisted a signal to our captain, 
who immediately came to us, and I recollect asking one of the old fishermen how many he thought 
were in the bunch. He said about 300,000. Our captain concluded they were so far off-shore we 
could not reach them with our seine and line and signaled another gang, when we joined staffs or 
ends of seines together and laid the seine outside of them and went for shore with seines and lines. 
I staid at the staffs with the steersman of the boat I was in and kept the fish away from the 
seine, as the seines were narrow at the ends. The fish kept in a solid body all day. As near as I 
can remember it was sundown before we had the staffs on shore. They divided the fish before we 
shored them; one seine had 600,000, and the other a few thousand over that amount. 

“JT fished on the haul-seines two or three seasons and helped catch a number of good hauls, 
but no other as large as the above. The continued use of these shore-seines, as they were called, 
had the effect to make the fish keep off-shore in the wider and deeper parts of the bay until it be- 
eame difficult to reach them, and in the year 1848 or 1849 the first purse-seines were used in 
Peconic Bay by 8. M. Petty and Joshua Cleves. This mode of fishing had been adopted in Rhode 
Island a few years previous. In 1850 my father built part of a purse-seine. We knit it by hand 
during the winter, and this first seine was about 30 rods long and 275 meshes deep. We used cedar 
wood for corks, but used them only a few years when we exchanged them for cork. Our seine was 
carried on two small skiffs, and we used a little sloop of about seven tons burden to tow the seine 
and carry fish. The first few years of our fishing we cleared up the seine on the sloop. Our crew 
consisted of four men. We commenced fishing the first of June, 1850, and I remember well my 
first experience. We pursed the seine and got the sloop alongside to clear the seine, when the 
wind rose suddenly and blew a gale from the southeast, and we were obliged to hoist the seine on 
board the sloop the best we could and run for a harbor under a jib. We used this fishing rig for 
several years.” 

Mr. Conklin’s daily journal covers the period from 1852 to 1880, giving the record of the days 
when he went fishing and when prevented from fishing by unfavorable weather, and omitting the 
days when he remained ashore to hoe corn or to attend to other work. In 1852 he took charge of 
the fishing himself. As the entire journal covers more than three hundred pages of manuscript it 
is inexpedient to print it entire, but the following synopsis of the record of most of the years, 
together with a tabulated statement of the results of each day’s fishing during the entire period, 


will indicate the seasons and growth of the fishery and some of the changes in methods during 
those twenty-eight years: . 


1852. 


May 27th, Thursday: Commenced fishing for the season; caught nothing. Saturday, 29th: Went fishing p. m.; 
caught none. 


June 1st, Monday: Went fishing; saw none. Tuesday, 2d: Saw fish just at night, but caught none. Wednes- 
day, 3d: Went fishing; caught none; shower just at night. Thursday, 4th: Raining a. m.; p.m. caught 11,000 fish; 
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the first of the season. Monday, 7th: Wind blowing hard from southwest. Tuesday, 8th: Blowing and raining. 
Wednesday, 9th: Windy weather. Thursday, 10th: Windy. Friday, 11th: Caught 7,000 fish. (Our fishing was nearly 
all done at this time in Great Peconic Bay, above Robins Island, and when we go in the bay below it will be men- 
tioned.) Saturday, 12th: Caught 1,500 fish p. m.; tore the seine on a snag. Monday, 14th: Caught 10,000 fish p. m. 
Thursday, 17th: Caught 6,000 fish; véry warm weather. Monday, 21st: Went out and about 1 o’clock p. m. saw o 
shoal of drum-fish in about the middle of Peconic Bay and put the seine around them. After pursing the seine we 
found it impossible to raise the bunt of the seine to the surface, on account-of the weight of fish enclosed; we hoisted 
it up as well as we could with the throat halyards and commenced at one end of the seine and tried to take it on, but 
could make no headway on account of the quantity of fish; then we loaded the sloop with the fish that were in one 
end of the seine, and with great difficulty we succeeded in emptying the seine of fish and getting it on the boats. I 
presume we let from 40 to 50 tons go; we saved one striped bass and saw another in the seine, but were unable to 
secure it. It is said to be almost invariably the case that one or more bass are found in a shoal of drum-fish. Our 
seine was so badly torn, or chafed, that it took several days to mend it, and our next fishing was on June 28. Mon- 
day, 28th: Went out in p. m.; caught 8,000. : 

July 1st, Thursday : Went fishing in p. m.; caught 3,000; we had to attend to haying and harvesting; did not 
fish any more until the 9th. Friday, 9ih: We caught 9,000 and spread them in the corn. Wednesday, 14th: We went 
out fishing; caught none; getting in wheat, &c. Wednesday, 21st: Went fishing; caught 18,000. Thursday, 22d: 
Caught 7,000 and carted them out. Friday, 23d: Went out; caught 12,000 fish; sold a part of them and carted part. 
We were busy with our farm work and did not fish any more until— 

August 9th, Monday: Went out; caught 3,500 fish. Tuesday, 10th: Went out; caught 21,000 fish. Wednesday, 
11th: Wind east; carted fish and plowed them under. Thursday, 12th: Went fishing; caught 11,000. Friday, 13th: 
Caught 12,000 fish. Monday, 16th: a.m. windy; p.m. went out; caught 8,000 fish. Tuesday, 17th: Went out; caught 
17,000 fish; Janded them on shore for some farmers at Franklinville. Wednesday, 18th: Went out; caught 8,000 fish. 
Thursday, 19th: Went fishing; caught 18,000; landed them for farmers in Franklinville. Friday, 20th: Wind east; 
came to Jamesport with sloop and seine. Monday, 23d: Went out fishing; caught 11,300; landed them just west of 
Jamesport for a farmer, Tuesday, 24th: Went out; caught 2,500 fish ; they were very wild; we had great difficulty 
in surrounding them. Thursday, 26th: Rainy day; we went out fishing in p. m., but the wind blew hard and we 
caught nothing. Friday, 27th: Went out fishing; caught 11,000; we joined seines; thought we could get around 
them better, but made hard work of pursing. Saturday, 28th: We carted fish and mended seine; came on to rain in 
p.m. Sunday, 29th: An east storm. Monday, 30th: Wind continues to the east, so we did not fish. Tuesday, 31st: 
Went out fishing; caught 13,000. 

September 1st, Wednesday: Went out fishing; caught nothing. Thursday, 2d: Went out; caught 7,000. Friday, 
3d: Windy; did not fish. Saturday, 4th: Went out fishing; caught 10,000. I have asore foot and the fall work com- 
ing on, potatoes to dig, é&c., so we quit for the season. 


1858. 


In 1853 they started out in search of fish on April 28, but none were taken until June 6. The fishing was aban- 
doned each year when farming was more important and when there was no longer use for manure, 


1854, 


In 1854 the season began on May 30 and ended September 27. 


1855. 


In the spring of 1855 the small sloop was sold and a larger one of about 12 tons was purchased. 

We now take another man to sail the sloop while we go to catch the fish. Previously we had been obliged to 
anchor the sloop until we could purse the seine. And about this time we increased the width of the seine to 300 meshes. 
On the 22d of May got out and varnished the seine (up to this time we had used bright varnish on the seine), and on 
May 29 went out to look for fish, but caught none. 


1856. 


In 1856 the seine was again varnished and hung, and the fishing began June 2 and ended October 13. 

The catch taken June 30, 1856, was sold at Jesse Terry’s pot works. They were the first I ever carried to a fac- 
tory. Mr. Terry had put up a small pot works on Red Creek Point to try out the fish that he caught with his draw- 
seine. Formerly we had boated most of them over to Jamesport and sold to the farmers. Mr. Henry Wells says 
he commenced trying out fish in July, 1850, at Shelter Island, and some parties in Greenport commenced fishing with 
a purse-seine about the same time that Mr. Petty and Cleves commenced in Peconic Bay, which was in 1848 or 1849. 


1857. 


We used tar on the seine this year, instead of bright varnish, which we had formerly used, and have made the 
seine 350 meshes instead of 300 meshes deep. 
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1858. 


In 1858 tarred the seine again. Fished until September 29, and as the work at the farm was urgent, we went no 
more until October 18, when we went out, but caught no fish. November 1 we started down bay with two sloops to 
fish for the factory at Southold. They have just built a factory there and wish to purchase fish. We heard there 
were plenty of fish in Gardiner’s Bay, so we took two sloops, expecting the crew to live in one and have the other 
to carry the fish to the factory. And it was calm nearly all day. We arrived at Southold late in the evening; came 
to anchor, and before morning it was blowing a gale from the east; so we came back to Jamesport. The wind blew 
hard from the east for several days. And that ended our fishing for this season. This factory had been taking fish 
all the season, and a purse-seine gang from Connecticut had been fishing for them. I think it was the Luce Brothers. 
They did not fish in small boats towed behind a sloop, as we did, but used large double-end boats, and had to lower _ 
the sails to the purse and mate boats some ways to windward of the fish, and haul half of the seine from the purse to 
the mate boat while dropping down to the shoal of fish. They also used one or two boats, a trifle larger, to carry fish. 
They had six men on seine and a man in each car’away boat. 


1859. 


In 1859 tarred and hung the seine again, and went out for the first time on June 1. Sold the fish to the factory 
at Southold for most of the season. October 24, took 20,000 fish. 


1860. 


In 1860 we had a much larger purse-boat built, as I intended to clear up the seine in future on the seine-boats. 
It is sharp at both ends, and 20 feet long. [Some of the fishermen laughed at me and said it will not work, but in 
two years they all cleared up on the seine-boats and now (1878) would think a man crazy who tried to clear the seine 
as we used to the first years of my fishing; and when I commenced to purse fish they scooped them all on board the 
sloop with hand-nets, but we soon thonght of a better way. I was the first that used a large net with a handle, the 
same that is used at the present time.] I have enlarged my seine this year (1860) and now have it four hundred 
meshes wide, and use six men instead of four, and have employed a small sloop, so that I can have a car’away. We 
had the boats and seine ready, sv that we were ready to fish on May 23, when we caught 7,200 fish; on the 24th we 
took 21,000; on the 26th, 5,000; on the 29th, 12,700; on the 30th, 10,200, and the 31st, 18,000. In the latter part of 
July and first part of August fish were very scarce. August 9 took 28,000 fish off Bridgeport, Conn. Had previously 
fished nearly all the time in Peconic and Gardiner’s Bays. August 13 tarred and hung the seine. September 11 the 
sloop I have had to use has started for home to-day, so I have only my little sloop now. 


1861, 


May 31, 1861, I fixed up bunks and table in a small house we have rented, as my little sloop is not large enough 
for us all to live on board and carry the fish, consequently I will be obliged to confine our operations in Peconic Bay 
fishing for the farmers. 

July 25 and 26 fishing at Cold Spring and Northport. July 30 took 66,000 fish off Bridgeport, Conn., and August 
2+took 70,000 at same place. August 24, off Milford, Conn., we saw fish in every direction as far as the eye could 
reach, and good shoals. We went to work with a will, and we soon had the sloop loaded and then headed her for 
Wading River. The farmers were looking for us, and we soon carted the fish out. We had 77,000 fish. 


1862. 


Tn 1862 we purchased a larger sloop called the William Hatfield, which will carry 20 tons; expect to have her to 
tow the boats and seine, and for the crew to live ; also to carry fish, using the little sloop, the Accordeon, for a carry- 
away. We have fixed and painted the sloops and boats; tarred and hung the seine, and have everything ready to 
commence fishing the 4th of June, but the wind came on to blow and we had a violent east storm. 

June 5th, Thursday: Wind continues east, so we did not fish, but fixed the deck boards and bunks on board the 
William Hatfield. Triday, 6th: Went down bay; wind continues east; went in Noyack Bay, but caught no fish; jus 
at night went up and anchored in the cove near New Suffolk. Saturday, 7th: Went out; caught 3,000 fish; landed 
them at Jamesport. Monday, 9th: Wind blows strong from the east; we did not fish. Tuesday, 10th: Went out in 
Peconic Bay; caught 6,500 fish ; sent them to J. Applie’s factory ; pleasant. Wednesday, 11th: Wind blew strong; did 
not fish. Thursday, 12th: Went out in Peconic Bay; caught 4,150 fish; sent them to Jamesport for the farmers; pleas- 
ant. Friday, 13th: Caught in Peconic Bay 18,950 fish ; landed them at Jamesport; pleasant. Saturday, 14th: Caught 
in Peconic Bay 22,500 lish; landed them at J amesport; pleasant. Monday, 16th: Went out in Peconic Bay; caught 
18,900 fish ; landed them at Jamesport; pleasant. Tuesday, 17th: Caught in Peconic Bay 23,050 fish; landed at James- 
port. Wednesday, 18th: Wind blew hard SW.; we did not go fishing; we fixed the reel. Thursday, 19th: Went out 
fishing; caught none. Friday, 20th: Went down through Peconic Bay, and were bound down into Gardiner’s Bay, 
when, abreast of Greenport, we saw a good shoal of fish; went around it, but, the water being deep, they dove the 
seine and came up back side in good shape; we took the seine on as soon as we could and tried them again; they 
dove the second time, and while we were getting our seine on the boats they had moved into shoaler water; we tried 
them the third time, when we caught them; we saved 27,500; sent them to J. Applie’s factory; pleasant day. Satur 
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day, 21st: Came to Jamesport. Monday, 23d: Started very early in the morning, intending to go into Gardiner’s Bay, 
but it was calm; so we caught 11,000 fish in Peconic Bay ; sent them to J. Applie’s factory; pleasant day. Tuesday, 
24th: An east storm; we made a harbor in Kirkle Harbor. Wednesday, 25th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 
31,780 fish; sent them to J. Applie’s dactory; pleasant day. Thursday, 26th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 22,500 fish ; 
sent them to J. Applie’s factory; pleasant day. Friday, 27th: Went fishing in Gardiner’s Bay; caught none. Satur- 
day, 28th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 44,000 fish; sent them to J. Applie’s factory; pleasant weather. Mon- 
day, 30th: Went out in Peconic Bay; caught 26,500 fish; sent them to J. Applie’s factory; pleasant day. 

July 1st, Tuesday: Went in Peconic Bay; caught 13,500 fish; sent them to Applie’s. Wednesday, 2d: Went out in 
Peconic Bay; caught 21,700 fish; landed them at Jamesport; pleasant day. Thursday, 3d: Wind east and stormy ; 
did not fish. Monday, 7th: Went out in Peconic Bay; caught 39,000 fish ; sent them to J. Applie’s factory; pleasant. 
Tuesday, 8th: Went out in Peconic Bay; caught 35,000 fish; sent them to Jamesport in the Accordeon; caught 23,000 
more and carried them to the factory in the William Hatfield; pleasant day. Wednesday, 9th: We caught 12,000 fish 
and brought them to Jamesport in the William Hatfield; the wind blew quite hard. Thursday, 10th: Went in Peconic 
Bay; caught 22,000 fish; brought them to Jamesport; pleasant weather. Friday, 11th: Caught in Peconic Bay 32,000 
fish ; sent them to J. Applie’sfactory; pleasant day. Saturday, 12th: Caught in Peconic Bay 10,000 fish ; landed them 
at Jamesport; pleasant. Monday, 14th: Caught in Peconic Bay 20,000 fish; landed at Jamesport; pleasant. Tuesday, 
15th: Went down in Little Peconic Bay; caught 40,000 fish; landed them at Clark’s factory (small works in Noyack 
Bay); J. Applie could not fake them; pleasant weather. Wednesday, 16th: We made one set in Noyack Bay and 
tried to sell them to the factories, but could not; so sent the Accordeon to Sag Harbor and sold them to the farmers ; 
at night we went to Greenport. Thursday, 17th: Went down in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 18,000 fish; landed them at 
J. Applie’s factory ; pleasant. Friday, 18th: Wind blew hard from the east,so we came to Jamesport. Monday, 21st: 
The wind east; so we did not fish; I took a horse and went down to the Southold factory to see Mr. Brundred, and 
he engaged to take our fish, for we do not like to catch fish without knowing where we can dispose of them; just at 
night we started down bay; left the Accordeon at Jamesport; we sailed all night, and in the morning anchored in 
Orient Harbor. Tuesday, 224: The wind continues to blow from the east; we got under way and beat down under 
lee of Gardiner’s Island; caught 38,000 fish; went to Brundred’s factory at Southold with them. Wednesday, 23d: Went 
out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 22,000 fish; landed them at factory; pleasant day. Thursday, 24th: Caught in Gardi- 
ner’s Bay 8,000 fish; factory; pleasant. Friday, 25th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 26,500 fish ; factory; pleasant. Satur- 
day, 26th: Came to Jamesport. Monday, 28th: Went down in Gardiner’s Bay; caught a large haul, and while clear- 
ing up the seine drifted so near Crow Island Shoal that the seine caught on the rocks; we saved only 21,000 fish; tore 
the seine bad; pleasant. Tuesday, 29th: Came to Jamesport with the seine and carted it up in the lot. Wednesday, 
30th: Worked on theseine. Thursday, 31st: Worked on the sloops and seine. 

August Ist, Friday: Worked on the seine. We did not start out until Monday, 4th: We carted the seine down to 
the boats, and started down bay; pleasant. Tuesday, 5th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay ; caught 7,000 fish; sent them to 
factory at,Southold; pleasant. Wednesday, 6th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 24,000 fish ; sent them to Southold; pleas- 
ant day. Thursday, 7th: Went below Gardiner’s Island; caught no fish; at night came up to Greenport; pleasant. 
Friday, 8th: We hauled the William Hatfield out on the ways and cleaned her bottom, corked, &c. Saturday, 9th: Had 
the William Hatfield painted. Monday,11th: Went down in Gardiner’s Bay, caught about 2,000 fish, and anchored at 
night just east of Fire Place Point; pleasant. Tuesday, 12th: We went below Gardiner’s Island and into Fort Pond 
Bay; caught none; wind blew quite hard from the southwest; went into Napeague Harbor and threw the 2,000 fish 
that we caught on Monday overboard, after which we went on shore and walked over to the surf. Wednesday, 13th : 
We went out of Napteague and went west of Gardiner’s Island, in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 88,000 fish; put them in 
both sloops and took them to the factory at Southold; pleasant day. Thursday, 14th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay, 
caught 18,000 fish and $6 worth of bluefish ; wind blew quite hard. Jriday, 15th: It rained in the morning; we went 
to Jamesport and carted the seine in the lot. Saturday, 16th: We worked on the seine, mending holes; the bluefish 
bit off a great many single bars, and it makes a great deal of mending. Monday, 18th : Started down bay early in the 
morning, but did not get into Gardiner’s Bay until most night. Anchored in Orient Harbor; pleasant day. Tuesday, 
19th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay ; caught 29,200 fish; sent them to the Southold factory; pleasant day. Wednesday, 
20th: Went below Gardiner’s Island; caught 26,500 fish; sent them to the factory at Southold; pleasant. Thursday, 
21st: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 44,000 fish; factory; pleasant. Jriday, 22d: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 
30,000 fish; wind blew very hard. Went to Jamesport with the fish. Saturday, 23d: Attended to the fish; laid the 
William Hatfield on the shore to clean her bottom, and carted the seine out in the lot and mended it. Monday, 25th: 
We went down bay; went around a shoal of fish off Three-Mile Harbor, which is on the south side of Gardiner’s Bay, 
and caught the seine on the rocks, lost the fish, and tore the seine ; came to anchor, mended the holes, and lay there 
through the night; pleasant day; light wind southwest. Tuesday, 26th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 17,000 fish; sent 
them to the Southold factory; pleasant day. Wednesday, 27th: Went below Gardiner’s Island, then came up in Gar- 
diner’s Bay and caught 20,000 fish off Three-Mile Harbor; pleasant day. Thursday, 28th: A. M. it rained; p.m. we 
went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught a good haul of fish, but the sharks made holes in the seine and let them all out 
except 6,000. Friday, 29th: Wind blew hard from the northwest; we went out and lay under the lee of Ram Head, 
thinking the wind might die out, but as it continued to blow we came up to Greenport and hauled the William Hatfield 
on the ways to stop a leak. 

September 1st, Monday: A windy day ; it rained in the morning; we did not fish. Tuesday, 2d: Went out in the 
morning, but the wind came on to blow hard from the northwest; so we anchored under Long Beach, and Jay there 
all day and night. Wednesday, 3d: Went out in the morning below Gardiner’s Island; caught about 15,000 fish; staid 
in Napeague through the night; pleasant. Thursday, 4th: Got under way in the morning; looked below Gardiner’s 
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Island; then went up in Gardiner’s Bay ; caught 30,000 fish; sent them to factory; pleasant day. Friday, 5th: Went 
down in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 12,000 fish; sent them to the factory and we came to Greenport; pleasant. Satur- 

~ day, 6th: Went down in Gardiner’s Bay, off Plum Gut, but caught no fish; then came to Jamesport with the sloops; 
it took us all day, as the wind was southwest; we carted the seine up in the lot. Monday, 8th: We worked on the 
sloops and seine; in fact we spent the whole week tarring and hanging the seine, and working on the farm a part of 
the time; did not go out fishing until Monday, 15th: When we went down bay; caught 5,000 fish; landed them 
at the factory; pleasant day. Tuesday, 16th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 15,000 fish; sent them to the 
factory; pleasant. Wednesday, 17th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 6,000 fish; factory; fine day. Thursday, 18th: 
Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 15,000 fish; took them to the factory at Southold; pleasant. Friday, 19th: Went out in 
Gardiner’s Bay; caught 10,500 fish ; factory; fine. Saturday, 20th: Came to Jamesport with the sloops. Monday, 22d: 
We went down bay; caught none; pleasantday. Tyesday, 23d: We went out very early in the morning; went below 
Gardiner’s Island; caught 30,000 fish ; sent them to Southold to the factory; pleasant. Wednesday, 24th: Went out, but 
the wind came on to blow very hard; so we went into Napeague Harbor and went beach-plumming. Thursday, 25th: 
A.M. the wind blew very hard from the east; we went beach-plumming again; at noon the wind slacked down, so 
that we thought it would do to go out; went out east of Gardiner’s Island and went around a shoal of fish; the 
seine caught on a rock, and we saved only 3,000 fish and tore the seine, so we went into Napeague and mended it. 
Friday, 26th: Went out below Gardiner’s Island; caught 10,500 fish; we did not get to the factory until most daylight 
next morning; very calm day. Saturday, 27th: Went to Jamesport; pleasant. Monday, 29th: Went down bay; 
caught none; very fine day. Tuesday, 30th: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 3,000 fish; sent them to factory; 
pleasant. 

October 1st, Wednesday : Wind east and stormy; did not fish. Thursday, 2d: East storm continues. Friday, 3d: 
Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 17,500 fish; sent them to the factory at Southold; pleasant day. Saturday, 4th: 
Came to Jamesport; the wind blew quite strong from the southwest; did not go out again until Wednesday, 8th: 
We started down bay early in the morning; went down in Gardiner’s Bay, but it was so late we caught none; 
pleasant. Thursday, 9th: Went down in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 26,500 fish ; sent them to Southold factory; pleasant 
day. Friday, 10th: An east storm; we lay in the basin at Greenport, Saturday, 11th: A.M.it rained; did not fish. 
Monday, 13th: A storm from the east. Tuesday, 14th: Wind continues; did not fish. Wednesday, 15th: Went out in 
Gardiner’s Bay; caught 46,600 fish; sent them to Southold; pleasant, but blew quite hard from the southwest in 
p.m. Thursday, 16th: Went down in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 24,000 fish; took them to the factory; pleasant day. 
Friday, 17th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 33,000 fish; sent thém to the factory; we anchored under Gardi- 
ner’s Island; fine. Saturday, 1éth: In the morning we went around east of Gardiner’s Island, but found no fish; then 
we went up to Southold with the William Hatfield, and reeled our seine on one of the haul-seine reels; got a team 
and went home. Monday, 20th: Went to Southold, then went to Greenport with the William Hatfield; the wind 
blew very hard trom the northwest, so that we could not fish; mended seine, &c. Tuesday, 21st: Went out in Gardi- 
ner’s Bay; caught 63,000 fish at one set; sent them to Southold factory ; the wind came on to blow southwest. JWed- 
nesday, 22d: Started out of Greenport in the morning, but we had got no farther than Hay Beach when it commenced 
to blow so hard from the northwest that we came back to Greenport; it was as much as we could do to get back; 
some of the double-end fish-boats (Rhode Island gangs) could not get back, but got under the land and anchored. 
Thursday, 23d: Wind continued at the northwest; we laid in Greenport. Friday, 24h: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; 
caught 51,000 fish; sent them to Southold factory; pleasant day. Saturday, 25th: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay; 
caught 60,000 fish at one set; the carry -away sloop did not get to us in time, so we took them on the William Hatfield; 
it was calm all the p. m., so we did not arrive at Southold with them until eight o’clock in the evening. Monday, 27th: 
Went to Greenport; it stormed, so we did not fish. Tuesday, 28th: A pleasant day, but some of my men have failed to 
come; therefore we cannot fish. Wednesday, 29th: Found two men in Greenport and went down below Gardiner’s 
Island; made one set just at night, and as it was calin came to anchor east of the island and lay there until morning. 
Thursdag, 30th: In the morning it blew quite hard from the northwest, but as soon as it slacked we got under way 
and soon found a nice red bunch; by the looks of it I should think it contained near 100,000; we set the seine around 
it and commenced pursing, but we soon found it had caught on rocks and we could not purse it; but a3 we were out 
of the tide, we took a boat and pulled the seine up, clearing it, and saved a part of the fish—saved, with the few we 
caught the day before, 40,500 fish; took them to the factory, and as I was bothered to get men to make out a crew, 
thought I would lay up. Friday, 3lst: Went to the factories and had a settlement, and the next day went to James- 
port and stowed boats and seines away. 


. 1864. 


As the business has increased in importance, we have enlarged our capacity of catching and carrying the fish by 
getting another carry-away sloop. Now we have the William Hatfield for towing the boats and seine and for the fish- 
ing-crew to live in, and if necessary can carry a few fish on deck; the Accordeon, which will carry about 45,000 fish ; 
and the Black Bird, which will carry about 40,000. We have fixed and painted the sloops and boats, and started out 
fishing in Peconic Bay May 31, when we took 40,000 fish, and sent them to J. Applie’s factory in the Accordeon. 

June 13th: Sold $7.50 worth of fish to a smack; most of our fish are now sold to the factories. June 15th: Sold 
$26.75 worth of fish to a smack. 

October 18th : The wind has slacked up so that we started out in the morning, and as soon as the gangs were by 
Long Beach they began to drop off, and when we were just by Long Beach, looking off toward where the sun had 
just risen, we could see fish breaking as far as the eye could reach. I nover saw such a show of fish. We dropped 
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off from the sloop with our boats and rowed down to where we saw them playing ; and they were playing to the west, 
and to the east, and to the south, as far as we could see, just as fast as they were near us. So we rowed right in 
where they were playing and encircled as many as we could and caught about 75,000 the first set, after which we mado 
two more sets not so large. We sent the Accordeon, with 41,000 fish, and the Black Bird, with 59,000, to J. Applic’s 
factory, and we put 57,875 on the William Hatfield, which we took to the Atlantic Works, ax they were nearer. These 
were large eastern fish, and had just struck in the bay. There were about ten gangs fishing there that morning, and 
I think they all loaded their boats before night. It wasa pleasant day, but coolintheforenoon. Octuber 26th: It blew 
quite hard in the morning from the northwest, but it soon died out and we made a set just north of Crow Island 
Shoal, in Gardiner’s Bay. We pursed them up without any trouble, but when we came to take on the seine we found 
we had something. We found the fish had made three large “cods” and twisted the seine so we could not clear them. 
We worked a long time on them, and then we took the Black Bird alongside; took a boat-hook and hooked into the 
“cod,” pulled it up on the side of the Black Bird, and cut a Jarge hole in the seine, and nearly loaded her out of that 
“cod.” We served another “cod” the same way, and while we were attending to this, ‘Mr. Shark” made a hole in 
another “cod” and so saved us the trouble of scooping them. Then we cleared the seine and scooped what was left 
in the bunt. We were at work on them nearly all day and saved 44,00 fish, which we sent in the Black Bird, and 
12,000 in the Accordeon, to J. Applie’s factory. All the fish we have caught since the 18th of October have been fat 
eastern fish. 

The fish brought us $2.50 per thousand this year. In the fall they run $3 per thousand, and a few as high as $5 
per thousand. It was a hard matter to get a good cotton seine. I bought some for $1.35 per pound, and it was so 
poor and the knitting so bad that we would not think of using it now (1878) if we could get it for nothing. [I don’t 
recollect just what menhaden oil was bringing at this time, but I think it was $1 per gallon, perhaps a little more. ] 


1865. 


Painted the sloops and got the seine ready and commenced fishing May 31. June 27th: Sold 10,500 fish to a smack 
for $31.50. July 2lst to 28th: Fishing off Milford, Conn. September 29th: Went to Boston to see about getting a new 
seine; it was impossible to get a cotton seine without paying a very large price; so I bargained for a seine made of 
flax or hemp, and it was to be done so that I could have it soon, for our seine was getting very poor; got the seine 
October 30. 


1866. 


September 25th: We took off the sails and limed them. From that date to October 17 weather bad or fish 
scarce, so that there was no fishing. 


1867. 


As the Accgordeon was getting old and we saw the need of having a larger sloop, I have sold her and built a new 
sloop that will carry about 60,000, which I have named the U.S. Grant. I had her built near my house and moved 
her to the bay on big wheels. So now we have the William Hatfield to tow the seine and the U. 8. Grant and Black 
Bird for carry-away sloops. We have the sloops and boats ready, and on the 6th of May we put things on the William 
Hatfield and bent the sails on the U.S. Grant. May 7th: I sent to Riverhead for the U. 8. Grant’s anchors, and took 
the seine on board and had everything ready 1o go out fishing. We started out, thinking to go down to Greenport, 
but when we had sailed about half way to Robin’s Island we discovered a number of bunches of fish. They were not 
playing much, but we saw the color of them. Then we prepared the seine as soon as we could and went to work at 
them, We wade three sets, and caught about 20,000 each set. We sent 45,000 fish in the U. 8. Grant and 16,000 in the 
Black Bird to Jamesport for the farmers. A pleasant day; wind light,southeast. May 14th: Went out in Peconic 
Bay; caught 22,400 fish, which we sent in the Black Bird to Hallett’s Works. We came into Jamesport and came to 
anchor and hauled the seines out on deck, as we are iu the habit of doing, to allow the air to come to, it to prevent its 
heating. We had one of the greatest hail-storms I ever witnessed ; the hail-stones were four or five inches deep ia some 
places next morning. Saw no fish again till the 22d, but we caught none till the 27th of May. 

October 15th: We started out of Gardiner’s Bay; it was a pleasant morning. 

There was one gang a mile or two to the east of us; and about sunrise we saw them drop off and set the seine; 
when we came up to them the captain called out to me and said, ‘‘They are large eastern fish”; and about that 
time the man at mast-head cried out, “‘I can see them off to the east, playing as thick as rain-drops”; and we could 
soon see them from the deck (just after sunrise you can see fish a long way off to the eastward). In a little while we 
cawe up with them. It was a large, solid body of fish and showed a good color. We dropped off from the sloop and 
went around just one end of the body and commenced pursing. We pursed the seine without much trouble and 
took it on, running the fish all in the bunt; but when the carry-away came alongside, and we tried to get them up, 
so as to scoop, we found we could not raise them. As the wind was light we got both sloops alongside and had carry- 
away men to help us, but still we were not able to bring them up; then we lashed a pole on the scoop-net handle, but 
the fish were so far down we could make no headway in hoisting them out. At last the wind breezed up from the 
northwest, and the bunt, not being able to stand so heavy a strain, began to rip, when we were obliged to slack the 
seine down and let the fish out; there were four or five good shoals went out. One gang came along and caught one 
shoal and nearly loaded his boats. After all had run out that would, we raised up enough to make 49,100 fish, which 
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we sent to Hallett’s Works. We were allof us about beat out; we had worked and pulled with all our might for four 
or five hours to try to save the fish, but we had too many for one gang to handle. I have no doubt but what we 
pursed up between 300,000 and 400,000. The fish at this time, as 1 well remember, were selling for $3 a thousand. 


1868. 


We have tarred and hung the seine and@ got the sloops out of the creek and had them painted, and have everything 
ready to commence work. May 15th: Went out in Peconic Bay, but caught none. May 16th: Caught in Peconic Bay 
26,224 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to Jamesport for the farmers. June 19th: I have purchased a part of 
the Smith’s Island Works at Norwalk Islands, and we are preparing to go there to fish. Arrived at Norwalk Islands 
June 24. On the 29th we caught 33,180 fish in the mouth of the Saugatuck River. 


1869. 


April 26th, Monday: We started up to the Smith’s Island Works, with the U. 8. Grant and Black Bird, to make 
some improvement on the works, and also to set a pound that had formerly been used by the parties we purchased of. 
Taking what help we needed, we overhauled the works and put in the pound, but did not catch fish enough to 
amount to much. 

May 29th: We started for home with the U. 8. Grant; arrived at Mattituck next morning, and hired one of the 
farmers to take us home; we had the William Hatfield prepared, and, carting the seine on board, started from 
Jamesport. 

June 2d, Wednesday: Arrived at Greenport evening; pleasant. Thursday, 3d: We laid in a store of wood, oars, 
and provisions, and had the sloop’s papers renewed; then taking the reel on board, started for Norwalk Islands; in 
the evening we arrived at Mattituck Creek, where we came to anchor, to wait until morning and to get the U. 8. 
Grant out of the creek; weather pleasant; light wind SW. 

July 20th: We caught off Hog Island 7,700 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to Luce’s floating factory, which 
is anchored behind Hog Island Point, at the entrance of Oyster Bay. 


1870. 


May 3d: Started out, but saw no fish. May 4th: Saw no fish in shape to catch. May 9th: The wind continues 
to the east, but does nut blow very hard, so we went out in Peconic Bay and off Canoe Place. Saw a nice round 
ghoal of fish that we judged might contain 30,000. We encircled them with our seine and pursed them up without 
any trouble, and run them into the bunt ready to scoop, when we found we could not raise them. So another gang 
came to our assistance. When we got them up enough to scoop we loaded the Black Bird. As the U.S. Grant did not 
come out, we got the other gang’s carry-away boat alongside. Many of the fish being dead, we could not hold them 
up. They tore the bunt nearly in two, and run out until we thought they were nearly gone; then we succeeded in 
getting up the rent in the bunt so that we got 60,000 fish in the other gang’s carry-away. We sent to Jamesport in 
the Black Bird 42,390 fish ; so we saved over 100,000, and I presume we lost more than we saved. 

October 28th: Was too windy to fish. We staid at Greenport waiting for weather suitable to fish until the 4th of 
November, but the wind blew hard every day, from the northwest most of the time, and on the 4th of November we 
concluded we had better lay up. 


1871. 


I have made some changes; I am to fish for the floating factory, Algonquin, owned by C. H. Tuthill & Co. Iam 
to have a sloop called the Starlight, which is a larger and faster sailer than the William Hatfield, to live in and tow 
the boats and seine. Ihave taken the forward house off and put in new ceiling, and given the William Hatfield a 
thorough overhauling, and am expecting to use her for a carry-away instead of the Black Bird, and now I think we 
have a pretty good rig. We have taken the sloops to Greenport and had them painted, and were prepared to start 
out fishing on the 1st of May, when all hands came on board the sloops. 

May 2d, Tuesday: We started down bay; the wind was very light from the east; we saw a few fish above Robins 
Island, but they were going before the wind, so that I could not catch them very well ; there was a satl-boat put off 
from the north shore of the bay—where there is a haul-seine located—with a number of men in it, and followed us to 
Robins Island; I had heard that there had been a law passed in Albany prohibiting purse fishing in some part of the 
bay, but was not able to learn whether it was Little or Great Peconic Bay; we caught on our way down 4,000 fish in 
Noyack Bay, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to Glover’s Works, as our factory was not ready to take fish yet; I went 
to Greenport, and thought to find out for certain which bay we were not to be allowed to fish in; so I went up to the 
office of the Suffolk Weekly Times, and the editor told me he had just received a letter from our assemblyman at 
Albany; he wrote that purse fishing was not prohibited anywhere in this State except Little Peconic Bay. Weidnes- 
day, 3d: We went down in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 8,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue 
works; pleasant day. Thursday, 4th: A hard east storm; did not fish. Friday, Sth: The storm continues; we lay in 
Greenport. Saturday, 6th: We came up to Jamesport with the sloops, and worked on the seine; wind blew hard. 
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Monday, 8th: Wind blew hard, northwest; did not fish. Tuesday, 9th: Went out in Great Peconic Bay, which is the 
bay above Robins Island; we found fish scattered—a play here and there—all over; we made one set, but caught 
none; our friends in the sail-boat lay off in the bay watching us; but I paid no attention to them, as I thought the 
law prohibited fishing in Little Peconic Bay, which is below Robins Island. (But I afterwards learned that our 
assemblyman had made a mistake*and that it was Great instead of Little Peconic Bay, as he had written.) Very 
calm and fine. Wednesday, 10th: We went out in Great Peconic Bay and found a good bunch of fish, and set around 
them about sunrise; pursed them up and had them scooped -into the William Hatfield; there were 51,000 fish, which 
we sent to the Miamogue Works before my friends in the sail-boat could get to us; it was quite calm; they went imme- 
diately to the district attorney and made a complaint against us; we dropped off a number of times during the day, 
but, fish being so scattered, we caught no more; pleasant. Thursday, 11th: Went out in Peconic Bay; caught none; 
the fish continue in very bad shape for catching with a purse-seine; the haul-seines are doing quite well; at night 
we went to Greenport to get some things we needed; fair. Friday, 12th: Went out fishing, but caught none; weather 
fine. Saturday, 13th: Caught none; came home; weather continues fine; the sheriff came down to see me, and read 
some papers to me that I suppose he thought would interest me. , 


The full record from 1872 to 1880 is as follows: 


1872. 


I have purchased a small carry-away called the New York in the place of the William Hatfield, which I have lost. 
I let the man that was expecting to sail her for me during the fishing season take her and go to New York and get a 
load of merchandise, and during a heavy squall, while reefing, a schooner came up from astern, ran into and sunk her off 
the south point of Heart Island. The crew of the William Hatfield saved themselves by springing on board the schooner, 
losing their clothes and effects, except what they had on their persons. I afterwards saw the owners of the schooner, 
but could make no settlement with them, when J employed a lawyer and libeled the schooner, compelling them to 
pay for the sloop and cargo. We have the sloops painted, and commence fishing in May. 

May 13th, Monday: We went down bay; caught in Noyack Bay 37,000 fish, which we sent in the New York to the 
Algonquin; fine. Tuesday, 14th: We caught in Peconic Bay 47,000 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the 
Algonquin; pleasant day. Wednesday, 15th: Caught in Peconic Bay 29,500 fish, which we sent in the New York to 
the Algonquin; weather pleasant. Thursday, 16th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 36,300 fish, which we sent 
in the U. 8S. Grant to the Algonquin; fine. Friday, 17th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 27,500 fish, which we sent in the 
U. 8. Grant to the Algonquin; pleasant. Sa‘urday, 18th: We came to Jamesport with the sloops; weather is pleasant; 
have had no rain in some time and the ground is getting very dry. Monday, 20ih: The Algonquin is to be fixed, so 
we will have to take our fish elsewhere until they get her in readiness. We went out in Peconic Bay, caught 9,(96 
fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to Jamesport for the farmers; pleasant weather. Tuesday, 21st: Caught in 
Peconic Bay 22,750 fish, which we sent in the New York to Jamesport; fine weather. Wednesday; 22d: We caught in 
Peconic Bay 59,300 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to Jamesport; fine weather. Thursday, 23d: Caught in. 
Peconic Bay 35,000 fish, which we sent in the New York, and 38,991 in the U. 8. Grant, to Jamesport; weather con- 
tinues pleasant. Friday, 24th: We caught in Peconic Bay 25,000 fish, which we sent in the New York, and 19,540 in 
the U. 8. Grant to Jamesport; we are having very pleasant weather. Saturday, 25th : Caught in Peconic Bay 34,786 
fish, which we sent in the New York to Jamesport; pleasant day. Monday, 27th: We caught in Peconic Bay 49,541 
fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to Jamesport; pleasant. Tuesday, 28th: Caught in Peconic Bay 30,222 fish, 
which we sent in the New York, and 31,000 in the U. S. Grant, to Jamesport; fine. Wednesday, 29th: We caught in 
Peconic Bay 7,300 fish, which we sent in the New York to Jamesport; weather pleasant. Thursday, 30th: Caught in 
Peconic Bay 22,900 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to Jamesport; weather pleasant. Friday, 31st: We caught 
in Little Peconic Bay 31,000 fish, which we sent in the New York, and 16,371 in the U. 8. Grant, to Jamesport; weather 
continues fine. 

June Ist, Saturday: We did not fish ; mended seine; pleasant. Monday, 3d: We caught in Little Peconic Bay 
22,600 fish, which we sent in the New York to Jamesport; pleasant day. Tuesday, 4th: We caught none; the wind 
blew hard from the east; we anchored in the New Suffolk Cove. Wednesday, 5th: The wind continued to blow hard 
from the east; I went to New York to see about getting a new seine. Thursday, 6th: We caught in Peconic Bay 
41,338 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to Jamesport; pleasant day. Friday, 7th: Caught in Little Peconic 
Bay 32,800 fish, which we sent in the New York, and 28,179 in the U.S. Grant, to Jamesport; weather continues 
fine. Saturday, 8th: Did not fish; weather fair. Monday, 10th: Caught in Peconic Bay 13,196 fish, which we sent 
in the New York to Jamesport; pleasant. Tuesday, 11th: We caught in Little Peconic Bay 51,000 fish, which wo 
sent in the U. 8. Grant, and 26,179 in the New York, to Jamesport; weather pleasant. Wednesday, 12th: Caught in 
Peconic Bay 57,577 fish, which we sent in the U. 8S. Grant to Jamesport; weather fine. Thursday, 13th: We caught 
in Peconic Bay 34,000 fish, which we sent in the New York, and 27,566 in the U. S. Grant, to Jamesport; weather 
continues fine. Friday,14th: Caught in Peconic Bay 36,043 fish, which we sent in the New York to Jamesport; 
weather fine. Saturday, 15th: We did not fish; mended seine, &c. Monday, 17th: Caught in Peconic Bay 44,500 
fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Algonquin, as she is now prepared to take fish again; weather pleasant. 
Tuesday, 18th: We caught in Little Peconic Bay 49,500 tish, which we sent in the New York, and 4,000 in the U. 8. 
Grant, to the Algonquin; weather continues pleasant. Wednesday, 19th: Canght in Peconic Bay 57,500 fish, which 
we sent in the U. 8. Grant, and 36,200 in the New York, to the Algonquin, and 12,218, which we took to Jamesport 
in the Starlight; plenty of fish; pleasant weather. Thursday, 20th: We caught in Peconic Bay 57,000 fish, which 
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we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Algonquin, and 20,656 in the New York to Jamesport; weather pleasant. Friday, 
21st: We caught in Little Peconic Bay 38,000 fish, which we sent in the New York, and 61,000 in the U. 8. Grant, 
to ihe Algonquin; weather continues pleasant. Saturday, 22d: Caught in Peconic Bay 27,238 fish, which we sent 
in the New York to Jamesport; weather fine. Monday, 24th: Caught in Little Peconic Bay 50,000 fish, which we 
sent in the U.S. Grant, and 24,000 in the New York, to the Miamogue Works, as the Algonquin cannot take fish for 
a few days, owing to the fact that they are putting in a patent drier for drying scrap; weather pleasant. Tuesday, 
25th: Caught in Peconic Bay 3,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to Jamesport; weather continues fine. 
Wednesday, 26th: We caught in Little Peconic Bay 13,500 fish, which we sent in the New York to the Miamogue 
Works; fine. Thursday, 27/4: We went to Greenport and ripped out and tarred the seine; pleasant day. Friday, 
28th: Hung the seine; weather fine. Saturday, 29th: Did not fish; came home. 

July 1st, Monday: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 38,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue 
Works; fine. Tuesday, 24: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 39,000 fish, which we sent in the New York, and 58,000 in 
the U. S. Grant, and took 27,000 in the Starlight, to the Miamogue Works; fine. Wednesday, 3d: The factories are all 
full and the farmers are busy harvesting; we cannot sell any more fish at present, so we came to Jamesport with the 
sloops, and wait a few days for the glut to get over; weather pleasant. Thursday, 4th: At home; very warm weather. 
Friday, 5th: I worked around home a. m.; went out among the farmers collecting fish money p.m, Saturday, 6th: At 
work about home; weather continues pleasant. Monday, 8th: We came down to Greenport; pleasantday. Tuesday, 
9th: We went in the sound aud west as far as Norwalk Islands; saw plenty of fish but would not catch them, as we 
did not know where the Algonquin was, or if she was prepared to take fish; pleasant day; wind SSW. Wednesday, 
10th: We went over to Huntington Bay, but the Algonquin was not there, so we concluded that she was in New 
Haven yet, where they took ber to get the driers put in; then we came down to Milford to see if we could sell our 
fish there until the Algonquin was prepared to take them; caught 35,000 fish, which we sent in the New York to 
the Welch Point Works, where we succeeded in selling them; pleasant. Thursday, 11th: Caught off Stratford Point 
and Milford 48,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant, and 22,000 in the New York, to the Welch Point Works; 
weather pleasant. Friday, 12th: Caught off Milford 16,800 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the Welch Point 
Works; pleasant. Saturday, 13th: We did not fish, but went to New Haven to see if the Algonquin was ready to 
take fish, or was ever likely to be ready; pleasant day. Sunday, 14th: In New Haven; very warm day. Monday, 
15th: Caught off New Haven 36,000, which we seut in the New York to the Welch Point Works; pleasant. Tuesday, 
16th: Caught off Milford 18,300 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the Welch Point Works; pleasant. Wednes- 
day, 17th: We caught off Milford 26,500 fish, which we sent in the New York to the Welch Point Works; pleasant. 
Thursday, 18th: We caught off Black Rock 42,400 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to George W. Miles’s Works; 
pleasant. Friday, 19th: We caught oft Southport 21,000 fish, which we sent in the New York to the Welch Point 
Works; pleasant. Saturday, 20th: We came over to Northport, expecting to see the Algonquin anchored in Hunt- 
ington Bay, as they calculated to be ready this week, but she is not here yet; we went into Northport and purchased 
our week’s stores, put the seine on the beach to dry, and improved our time by mending the holes; fine. Monday, 22d: 
The wind blew hard NNW.; we went out in the sound, but came to anchor under the land off Southport. Tuesday, 
23d: We caught off Southport 37,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Algonquin, as she has arrived and 
is anchored in Huntington Bay; pleasant. Wednesday, 24th: Caught off Glen Cove and Captain’s Island 27,500 fish, 
which we sent in the New York to the Algonquin; weather continues pleasant. Thursday, 25th: Caught off Cold 
Spring 15,500 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the Algonquin; pleasant. Friday, 26th: Stormy day; came 
into Northport and hauled out the sloops on the railways. Saturday, 27th: Had the sloops painted; pleasant; the 
fish do not seem to be very plenty in the sound, and Mr. C. H. Tuthil, who has charge of the Algonquin, hearing that 
the fishing is good in Gardiner’s Bay, has gone to Greenport, and, if the report is true, is to send me a dispatch early 
Monday morning, and we are to start down. Monday, 29th: Early in the morning went to the telegraph office, and 
had a dispatch to come; we sent word to the ship, and they sent a dispatch to New York for a tug to tow the Algon- 
quin down; we made a set in Northport Bay as we were going out and caught 16,200 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. 
Grant to the Algonquin; then we went down the sound, had a good breeze SW., and arrived at Plum Gut just after 
dark. Tuesday, 30th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 50,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue 
Works, as the Algonquin has not arrived yet; pleasant. Wednesday, 31st: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay, where 
there appeared to be plenty of fish; caught 58,000, which we put in the U. S. Grant, and just as we finished scooping 
them in we saw the Algonquin, with a tug ahead, coming through Plum Gut; they anchored her behind Cedar 
Island, and about as soon as she was anchored the U. S. Grant was alongside of her, and we had 37,000 fish scooped 
in the New York and going towards her; weather continues fine. 

August 1st, Thursday: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 54,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant, and 24,200 in 
the New York, to the Algonquin; weather continues pleasant. Jriday, 2€4: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 
56,300 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant, and 42,500 in the New York, to the Algonquin; weather fine. Satur- 
day, 34: They do not want any more fish this week, therefore did not go out, but went home; pleasant. Monday, 
5th: Went ont in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 44,300 fish, which we sent in the New York, and 51,500 in the U. 8. 
Grant, to the Algonquin; weather continues fine. Tuesday, 6th: Wont out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 44,000 fish, 
which we sent in the New York, and 32,800 in the U. S. Grant, to the Algonquin; pleasant day. Wednesday, 7th: 
Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 44,300 fish, which we sent in the New York to the Algonquin; weather fine. Thursday, 
8th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 52,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Algonquin; pleasant. 
Friday, 9th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; made two sets; caught 64,000 fish, which we put on the U. §. Grant, 
and 19,500, which we took on the Starlight, to the Algonquin. The fish are so plenty that they do not want more 
than 50,000 a day from a gang; but if we make a large haul we take them in, a8 we do not want to throw them 
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away after wo catch them. The fish have been so plenty in Gardiner’s Bay, for a few days, that we could have 
loaded two or three sloops every day; pleasant weather; wind SW. Saturday, 10th: We tarred a new seine; 
pleasant. Monday, 12th: They have concluded to let us send them as many fish as we can, the first: of the week, 
if we will “light up” the last of the week, so they can get cleared up. Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 
56,500 fish, which we sent in the U. §. Grant, and 35,500 in the New York, to the Algonquin; pleasant. Tuesday, 
13th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 44,000 fish, which we sent in the New York, and 52,000 in the U. 8. Grant, to 
the Algonquin; weather continues pleasant. Wednesday, 14th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 40,500 fish, which we sent 
in the New York, and 43,800 in the U. 8. Grant, to the Algonquin; and we sold $40.50 worth of fish to a smack; 
pleasant day. Thursday, 15th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 39,000 fish, which we sent in the New York, and 
38,000 in the U. S. Grant, to the Algonquin; weather pleasant. Friday, 16th: They want no more fish at the factory 
this week, therefure we hung our new seine; pleasant. Saturday, 17th: Showery. Monday, 19th : We caught in Gardi- 
ner’s Bay 42,500 fish, which we sent in the New York to the Algonquin; fine. Tuesday, 20th: Caught in Gardiner’s 
Bay 56,000 fish, which we sent in the U. §. Grant, and 40,700 in the New York, to the Algonquin; weather continues 
pleasant and the fish plenty. They have been obliged to stop us from bringing fish to the Algonquin, as they are 
blocked up with scrap. The fish have been plenty ever since we came from the sound. We go out in Gardiner’s Bay 
two or three miles and find all the fish we want, and come back to Greenport, where we arrive by middle of p. m.,if 
we have a breeze of wind. As we cannot sell our fish or dispose of them any way to the fish works, we thought we 
would catch a few and send them up bay and try to sell some to the farmers. Wednesday, 21st: Went out in Gardi- 
ner’s Bay; caught 50,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant, and 21,100 in the New York, to Jamesport; and we 
went up with the Starlight to see about selling them. Thursday, 22d: We attended to selling the fish, and as there is 
camp meeting at Jamesport’we concluded to stay and attend that the remainder of the week. Monday, 26th: We 
caught in Gardiner’s Bay 50,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Graut, and 24,300 in the New York, to Jamesport; 
pleasant day. Tuesday, 27th: Sold the fish at Franklinville, laying the sloops on shore. They have city boarders in 
Jamesport and do not like to have fish landed on the wharf. After getting the fish out we went to Greenport. 
Wednesday, 28th: Caught: in Gardiner’s Bay 40,700 fish, which we sent up to Jamesport in the New York; pleasant. 
Thursday, 29th: I left the sloop in Greenport and came to Jamesport on the cars to try and sell the fish. We laid the 
New York on the shore just west of Jamesport, and I sold the fish by taking a horse and wagon and driving three or 
four miles among the farmers; pleasant day; evening I took the cars to Greenport. Friday, 30th: The ship is not 
ready to take fish yet, and all the fish works have all they can do to take care of thei: own gang’s fish. So I cannot 
sell to them, and they do not want me to land fish on the wharf at Jamesport, as the boarders do not like it, s0 we 
have concluded to quit for the week. : 

September 2d, Monday: The Algonquin is not prepared for fish yet, so we lay in Greenport. I tried to be patient, 
bat I think I did fret a little. Tuesday, 3d: We had word the Algonquin was ready for fish; went out in Gardiner’s 
Bay; caught 55,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Algonquin; pleasant. Wednesday, 4th: Caught in 
Gardiner’s Bay 42,000 fish, which we sent in the New York, and 15,500 in the U. 8. Grant, to the Algonquin; weatber 
continues pleasant. Thursday, 5th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 40,200 fish, which we sent in the New York, and 
16,000 in the U. S. Grant, to the Algonquin; also sold $20 worth to a smack; pleasant day. Friday, 6th: Caught in 
Gardiner’s Bay 35,800 fish, which we sent in the New York, and 21,000 in the U. S. Grant, to the Algonguin; weather 
fine. Saturday, 7th: We hauled out the sloops on the railways and scrubbed them; pleasant day. Monday, 9th: 
Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; the wind came on to blow strong, s0 we went into Napeague. Tuesday, 10th: Went out 
below Gardiner’s Island; caught 34,000 fish, which we sent in the New York, and 46,000 in the U. S. Grant, to the 
Algonquin; pleasant. Wednesday, 11th: Caught below Gardiner’s Island 43,000 fish, which we sent in the New York 
and 47,500 in the U.S. Grant, to the Algonquin; weather continued pleasant. Thursday, 12ik: Caught in Gardiner’s, 
Bay 36,000 fish, which we sent in the New York, and 24,300 in the U. S. Grant, to the Algonquin; weather continues 
fine. Friday, 13th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 6,000 fish, which we sold to a smack for $15; pleasant. Saturday, 
14th: As they do not want fish on Saturday, we went home; weather pleasant. Monday, 16th: A stormy day; did 
not fish. Tuesday, 17th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 50,500 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the 
Algonquin; fine. Wednesday, 18th: Wind east; caught none. Thursday, 19ih: East storm; lay in Greenport. Fri- 
day, 20th: Windy; did not go out. Saturday, 21st: Did not fish; went home. Monday, 23d: Went out in Gardiner’s 
Bay; eaught 36,800 fish, which we sent in the New York, and 39,000 in the U.S. Grant, to the Algonquin; pleasant 
day. Tuesday, 24th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 35,800 fish, which we sent in the New York to the Algonquin; pleas- 
ant. Wednesday, 25th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 59,000 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant, and 16,500 in the 
New York, to the Algonquin; weather continues pleasant. Thursday, 26th: Stormy day; Hauled out the sloops on the 
railways. Friday, 27th: Stormed hard. Saturday, 28th: Tarred and hung the seine. Monday, 30th: Went out in 
Gardiner’s Bay ; caught 29,150 fish; sent them in the U.S. Grant to the Algonquin; pleasant. 

October 1st, Tuesday: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 17,500 fish, which we sent in the New York to the Algonquin; 
weather fine. Wednesday, 2d: We quit for the week and attended the Suffolk County Fair. Monday, 7th: Went out 
in Gardiner’s Bay ; caught 32,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Algonquin ; fine. Tuesday, 8th: Caught 
in Gardiner’s Bay 6,500 fish, which we sent in the New York to the Algonquin; weather pleasant. Wednesday, 9th: 
We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 20,700 fish ; sent in the U. S. Grant to the Algonquin; pleasant. Thursday, 10th: Caught 
in Gardiner’s Bay 7,600 fish, which we sent in the New York to the Algonquin; weather fine. Friday, 11th: Wind 
blew hard; caught none. Saturday, 12th: Did not fish; Icame home. Monday, 14th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; 
caught 12,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Algonquin; fine. Tuesday, 15th: Caught in Gardiner’s 
Bay 23,700 fish, which we sent in the New York to the Algonquin; weather pleasant. Wednesday, 16th: Wind blew 
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hard; we lay in Napeague. Thursday, 17th: Went out below Gardiner’s Island; caught 41,300 fish, which we sent in 
the U. 8. Grant to the Algonquin; weather continues very pleasant. Friday, 18th: We caught below Gardiner’s Island 
12,300 fish, which we sent in the New York to the Algonquin; fine. Saturday, 19th: Caught none; went to Green- 
port, then went home; fine. Monday, 21st: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay ; caught 28,100 fish, which we sent in the 
U.S. Grant to the Algonquin; pleasant. Tuesday, 22d: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay, but caught none; fine. Wednes- 
day, 23d: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 10,000 fish; sent in the New York to the Algonquin; weather pleasant. Thurs- 
day, 24th: An east storm; we lay in Greenport; the new three-masted schooner Mary Freeland was launched to- 
day, and she slid down into the water splendidly. Friday, 25/h: East wind continues; did not fish. Saturday, 26th: 
East wind continues; we came up to Jamesport with the sloop. Monday, 28th: Wind blew hard from the east; did 
not go out. Tuesday, 29th: Wind still continues east; we went out in p. m. and anchored under the lee of Gardiner’s 
Island. Wednesday, 30ih: Wind continued east; we looked along under the lee of Gardiner’s Island for fish, but could 
find none; then we went on shore at the end of Gardiner’s Point to see a schooner that had run ashore on the east 
side of the point, and a steam cutter was trying to pull her off, after which we went to Greenport and got our things 
and came up to Jamesport with them all, and stowed them away as soon as we could, and the fishing season of 1872 
has come to a close with us, 


1873. 


I have made arrangements to fish for the Hawkins Brothers, who own the Miamogue Works. Have made no 
change in rig, except have purchased a carry-away, in place of the New York, which is a larger and better boat, called 
the North Star. We have the sloops painted, aud everything is in readiness to start. 

May 6th, Tuesday: We put the seine in the boats and started down bay; went to Greenport, put some ballast in 
the North Star, and got things in readiness to fish. Wednesday, 7th: We went down through Gardiner’s Bay, and below 
Gardiner’s Island, but saw no fish, when we came back to Greenport and purchased a new stove for the Starlight; 
for we must have something to eat, and it is necessary to have a good stove to cook with; pleasant day. Thursday, 
8th: The wind was east, and we came up to Jamesport with the sloops. Friday, 9th: An east storm; did not fish. 
Saturday, 10th: Wind continued east; did not go out. Monday, 12th: We went down through Peconic Bay, and Gardi- 
ner’s Bay, and below Gardiner’s Island, but saw no fish; came to anchor east of Gardiner’s Island, in what is called 
Tobacco Lot, which is a little bend on the east side of the island; pleasant day. Tuesday, 13th: We saw no fish, so 
we started for Montauk; the wind came on to blow very hard from the southwest, so we were obliged to turn back; 
went into Napeague Harbor. Wednesday, 14th: We went out, but could find no fish; went into Napeague again; 
wind blew fresh SW. Thursday, 15th: Made a set, and tore our seine on the rocks; then went to Greenport and 
mended the seine; pleasant. Friday, 16th: Went down in Gardiner’s Bay, but caught no fish; then came up through 
Peconic Bay to Jamesport; fine. Saturday, 17th: As there seems to be no fish, we do not go out. Monday, 19th: We 
went down through Peconic Bay, and in Gardiner’s Bay, but found no fish; weather pleasant. Tuesday, 20th: Went 
out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught none; pleasant. Wednesday, 21st: Went down below Gardiner’s Island; caught none; 
fine. Thursday, 22d: Went out below Gardiner’s Island; caught 9,000 fish, which we sent in the North Star to the 
Miamogue Works; fine. riday, 23d: Caught below Gardiner’s Island 16,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant 
to the Miamogue Works; then came to Jamesport with the sloops; weather fine. Saturday, 24th: I went up in the 
pine woods and bought a large tree to make a new bowsprit for the U.S. Grant. Monday, 26th: We went down 
through Peconic and Gardiner’s Bays, but saw no fish; then went below Gardiner’s Island and started for Montauk. . 
When down near Shagwarm Reef, saw fish, and caught 52,000, which we sent in the North Star to the Miamogue 
Works; pleasant. Tuesday, 27th: We caught off Shagwarm and Fort Pond 58,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. 
Grant to the Miamogue Works; weather continues pleasant. Wednesday, 28th: Caught off Fort Pond 21,500 fish, which 
we sent in the North Star to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Thursday, 29th: We found no fish; went down 
nearly to Watch Hill; weather pleasant. Friday, 30th: We found no fish; looked up through Gardiner’s and Peeonic 
Bays and came to Jamesport with the sloops; weather pleasant. Saturday, 31st: We did vot fish. 

June 2d, Monday : We went down through Peconic, and in Gardiner’s Bay, but caught no fish ; weather pleasant. 
Tuesday, 3d: Went below Gardiner’s Island, but found no fish; fine. Wednesdag, 4th: We found no fish; weather 
continues pleasant. Thursday, 5th: We caught, off Gardiner’s Point, 3,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant, to 
the Miamogue Works; then came to Greenport, and ripped out and tarred the seine; weather very pleasant. Friday, 
6th : We hung the seine, and carted it down and put it in the water; then put it on the reel; had a shower at night. 
Saturday, 7th : We looked up through Peconic Bay, and came to Jamesport with the sloops; we worked on the sloops 
and seine boats; pleasant day. Monday, 9th: We went down through Peconic and Gardiner’s Bays, and below 
Gardiner’s Island, but found no fish; then came to Greenport; weather continues fine. Tuesday, 10th: We started 
out through Gardiner’s Bay, and as we could see no fish we went in the sound, and went west as far as Charles Island, 
but found no fish; fine. Wednesday, 11th: We came down the sound and went east of Gardiner’s Island, and came to 
anchor in Tobacco Lot; pleasant. Thursday, 12th: We found no fish; came toGreenport; pleasant. Friday, 13th: We 
came up in Peconie Bay ; caught 20,500 fish, which we sent in the North Star to the Miamogue Works; fine. Satur- 
day, 14th: We did not fish; pleasant day. Monday, 16th: Went down through Peconic and Gardiner’s Bays and 
down to Fisher’s Island before we found any fish; we made a set just south of Fishers Island 3 caught 24,000 fish, 
which we sent in tho U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day ; as many years as I have fished, I never saw 
the fish so scarce as they have been this spring. Tuesday, 17th : We camo to Greenport and got ready to go to Barren 
Island to fish for Hawkins Brothers’ Works that are located there. Wednesday, 18th: We started up the sound; at 
night came to anchor just west of Crane Neck; pleasant day. Thursday, 19th: We anchored at night at Astoria; 
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weather pleasant. Friday, 20th: Arrived at Prince’s Bay; weather continues fine. Saturday, 21st: Caught in 
Prince’s Bay 10,700 fish, which we sent in the North Star to Hawkins’ Works, Barren Island; pleasant. Monday, 234: 
Wind east; we caught none; we lay in by Coney Island. Tuesday, 24th: East wind, and rained; did not fish. 
Wednesday, 25th: We caught, in Prince’s Bay, 17,300 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant, and 22,500 in the North 
Star to Hawkins’ Works; pleasant day. Thursday, 26th: Caught in Prince’s Bay 10,350 fish, which we sent in the U. 
S. Grant to the Hawkins Works; pleasant. Friday, 27th: We went outside of Sandy Hook, down the New Jersey 
beach a few miles; found some fish and made a set; caught one arm of the seine.on rocks and tore it very badly; 
saved in the other arm 24,300 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the Hawkins Works; we came in behind 
Sandy Hook and took the seine on the shore just south of the wharf, and mended it ; weather pleasant, but wind blew 
fresh S.W. Saturday, 28th: Finished mending seine; then went in the Wreckers’ Basin, Staten Island; pleasant day. 
Monday, 20th: Caught, in Prince’s Bay, 12,600 fish, which we sent in the North Star to Hawkins’ Works; weather 
pleasant. 

July 1st, Tuesday: We caught in Prince’s Bay 43,650 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Hawkins 
Works; pleasant. Wednesday, 2d: Went out in Prince’s Bay; caught 15,600 fish, which we sent in the North Star to 
Hawkins’ Works; fineday. Thursday, 3d: We came home with the sloops; the wind was fair and we made the run in 
one day; we came through Plum Gut about 8 o’clock p. m.; good breeze in p.m. southwest. Friday, 4th: We sailed 
all night and arrived at Jamesport in the morning ; spent the fourth at home; pleasant. Saturday, 5th: I sold the New 
York and launched her; fine. Monday, 7th: We went down through Peconic Bay and in Gardiner’s Bay, when I 
went to the masthead and could see bunches of fish deep down that could not be seen from the deck; the U. S. Grant 
was nearly a mile from us, and about this time we saw her jib go down, and the man that run her dropped off in his 
little boat; we knew at once that he had discovered a good bunch of fish and went towards him; when we reached 
him the bunch had separated, but we selected the best we could and caught 29,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. 
Grant; and then we made another set as soon as we could and caught 31,500, which we sent in the North Star to the 
Miamogue Works; it was dark before we had the last set scooped out; these fish were the best I ever saw at this 
season of the year; they were as good as any Eastern fish that we catch in the fall; pleasant day. Tuesday, 8th: 
Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; could see fish from wasthead, but could not see them in the boats well enough to catch 
them; weather continues fine. Wednesday, 9th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 6,000 fish, which we sent in the 
U.S. Grant to the Miamogue Works, and $10.50 worth of fish we sold to a smack; weather pleasant. Thursday, 10th: 
Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 34,000 fish, which we sent in the North Star to the Miamogue Works; fine. Friday, 11th: 
We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 15,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Saturday, 
12th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught none; pleasant. Monday, 141k: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 
none; pleasant. Tuesday, 15th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 12,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Mia- 
mogue Works; fine. Wednesday, 16th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 51,500 fish, which we sent in the North Star to 
the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Thursday, 17th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 51,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. 
Grant to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Friday, 18th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 24,500 fish, which we 
sent in the North Star to the Miamogue Works; fine. Saturday, 19th: Did not fish; I went home; ‘pleasant day. 
Monday, 21st: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 53,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue 
Works; weather continues pleasant. Tuesday, 22d: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 54,000 fish, which we sent in the North 
Star to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Wednesday, 23d: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 54,500 fish, which we sent in 
the U. S. Grant, and 18,500 in the North Star to the Miamogue Works; weather continuesfine. Thursday, 24th: Caught 
in Gardiner’s Bay 41,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; also, sold $10 worth of fish 
toasmack; pleasant. Friday, 25th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 46,500 fish, which we sent in the North Star and 
20,500 in the U.S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; weather pleasant. Saturday, 26th: We did not fish; hauled out 
the sloops on the railways and cleaned them; weather pleasant. Monday, 28th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 
42,000 fish, which we sent in the North Star to the Miamogue Works; weather fire. Tuesday, 29th: We caught in 
Gardiner’s Bay 25,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Wednesday, 30th: 
Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 45,000 fish, which we sent in the North Star to the Miamogue Works, and we sold 22,000 fish 
to some smacks for $4 per.M., amdtinting to $38; the fish continue fat, and the factories are paying $2.50 per M.; 
pleasant. Thursday, 31st: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 21,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant, and 21,000 in 
the North Star, and the U. S. Grant coming out again we sent in her 26,500 fish; all to the Miamogue Works; 
weather fine. : 

August 1st, Friday: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 15,500 fish, which we sent in the North Star to the Miamogue Works: 
pleasant. Saturday, 2d: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 14,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the 
Miamogue Works; weather continues pleasant. Monday, 4th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 9,500 fish, which 
we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Tuesday, 5th: Looked through Gardiner’s Bay, 
but caught no fish; weather continues pleasant. Wednesday, 6th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 13,000 fish, which we 
seut in the North Star to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Thursday, 7th: Did not fish, but ripped out the seine 
and tarred it; weather continues pleasant. Friday, 8th: A.m. we finished hanging the seine; p.m. we came up in 
Peconic Bay; weather pleasant. Saturday, 9th: We caught in Peconic Bay 9,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant 
to the Miamogue Works; fine. Monday, 11th: We caught in Peconic Bay 17,000 fish, which we sent in the North Star, 
and 7,500 in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. Tuesday, 12th: Windy; caught no fish. Wed- 
nesday, 13th: Hard east storm; we lay in Greenport. Thursday, 14ih: East storm continues; in Greenport. Friday, 
15th: We went down as far as Gardiner’s Island, then up in Peconic Bay, but caught no fish; pleasant. Saturday, 
16th: We caught in Peconic Bay 5,500 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the Miamogue Works. Monday, 18th: 
Went down through Peconic Bay; caught none; stopped at Greenport; wind east. Tuesday, 19th: Went out in 
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Gardiner’s Bay ; caught none; very calm. Wednesday, 20th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay, and as we could see no fish 
we went into the sound and went to Saybrook; pleasant day. Thursday, 21st: An east storm; we lay in Saybrook. 
Friday, 22d: Went out in the sound, and went west a few miles; saw no fish, then went in the bay, and around Gar- 
diner’s Island, but caught no fish; pleasant. Saturday, 23d: Did not fish, but went home; weather pleasant. Monday, 
25th ; Went duwn through the bay, but saw no fish; then went in the sound and went to Saybrook; fine. Tuesday, 
26th: Went out and went west, and just east of Faulkland Island we caught 53,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant 
to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Wednesday, 27th: We caught just west of Faulkland Island 28,500 fish, which 
we put in the North Star and sent into Fowler’s Works, at Guilford; we made a harbor in Sachem’s Head; weather fine. 
Thursday, 28th: We caught near Faulkland Island 12,000 fish, which we sent to Fowler’s Works in the North Star; 
weather fine. Friday, 29th: We made a set near Faulkland Island; caught only 2,500 fish, which we put in the U.S. 
Grant, and steered for Gardiner’s Bay; caught no more; sent the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works, and we went 
into Greenport; weather pleasant. Saturday, 30th: We hauled the sloops out on the railways; pleasant. 

September 1st, Monday: Went down in the bay, but the wind coming on to blow hard we went into Napeague. 
Tuesday, 2d: Caught below Gardiner’s Island 10,500 fish, which we sent in the North Star to the Miamogue Works; fine. 
Wednesday, 34: We went out below Gardiner’s Island, but caught none; weather pleasant. Thursday, 4th: Caught 
below Gardiner’s Island 47,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works. Friduy, 5th: We 
caught below Gardiner’s Island 41,500 fish, which we sent in the North Star to the Miamogue Works; weather still 
continues pleasant. Saturday, 6th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 20,500 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the 
Miamogue Works; fine. Monday, 8th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 14,000 fish, which we sent in the North Star to the 
Miamogue Works; and as the fish were scarce in the bay we went into the sound, and came to anchor near the mouth 
of Connecticut River; pleasant day. Tuesday, 9th: Went west; found some fish near Faulkland Island, and caught 
34,000, which we sent in the U. 8S. Grant to Fowler’s Works, at Guilford ; weather fine. Wednesday, 10th: Caught near 
Faulkland Island 17,500 fish, which we sent in the North Star to Fowler’s Works; pleasant. Thursday, 11th: We 
caught near Faulkland Island 50,500 tish, which we put in the U.S. Grant; and as Fowler’s Works are ‘‘blocked” we 
all came in Gardiner’s Bay, and sent the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works ; weather fine. Friday, 12th: Caught in 
Gardiner’s Bay 21,500 fish, which we sent in the North Star to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Saturday, 13th: We 
caught in Gardiner’s Bay 19,500 fish, which we sent in the North Star to the Miamogue Works, and sold 4,000 for $16 
to a smack; the fish are good yet, but not quite as fat as they were in July and August ; weather continues pleasant. 
Monday, 15th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 32,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue 
Works; pleasant day. Tuesday, 16th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 19,000 fish, which we sent in the North Star to the 
Miamogue Works, and sold 1,000 fish for $4 to a smack; weather pleasant. Wednesday, 17th: Went out in Gardiner’s 
Bay; caught 31,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Thursday, 18th: We went 
out, but caught no fish; then went to Greenport; weather continues fing. Friday, 19th: We hauled the sloops out on 
the railways; it rained a part ofthe day. Saturday, 20th: We tarred a new seine, and had the sloops painted ; pleasant 
day. Monday, 22d: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 15,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant, and 15,000 
in the North Star to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Tuesday, 23d: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 8,500 fish, which we 
sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Wednesday, 24th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 
10,500 fish, which we sent in the North Star to the Miamogue Works; fine. Thursday, 25th: Gaught in Gardiner’s Bay 
20,000 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; we also sold 1,000 fish for $4 to a smack; 
weather fine. Friday, 26th: We hung the new seine. Saturday, 27th: Finished the seine and went home. Monday, 
29th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay, but caught none; fine. Tuesday, 30th: Wind blew hard; we caught none. 

October 1st, Wednesday: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay ; caught 12,(00 fish, which we sent in the North Star to the Mia- 
mogue Works; fine. Thursday, 2d: As the fishing was poor, we concluded to go to Jamesport with the sloops and 
attend the Suffolk County fair, which was held at Riverhead. Monday, 61h: Went down through Peconic and into 
Gardiner’s Bay; caught 6,000 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. Tuesday, 
7th: Hard east storm; did not fish. Wednesday, 8th: Windy; did not fish. Thursday, 9th: Windy; did not go out. 
Friday, 10th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay ; caught none; came to anchor in Cherry Harbor, which is on the west side 
of Gardiner’s Island; wind continues east. Saturday, 11th: We went below Gafdiner’s Island and off Fort Pond; 
caught 33,000 fish, which we sent in the North Star to the Miamogue Works; very calmin p.m.; we did not get to Green- 
port until 10 o’clock p.m. Monday, 13th: We went down in Gardiner’s Bay ; found a shoal of fish close under Gardi- 
ner’s Point; we set around them and caught 56,500, which we put in the U.S. Grant; and as the North Star has not come 
out, we put the remainder on the Starlight, 25,500, and took them into the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. Tuesday, 
14th: We looked through Gardiner’s Bay, but did not have the luck to catch a single bunker; weather fine. Wednes- 
day, 15th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 58,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant, and 24,500 in the North Star to the 
Miamogue Works; weather pleasant. Thursday, 16th: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught only 2,000 fish, which 
we sent in the North Star to the Miamogue Works; weather continues fine. Friday, 17ih: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 
24,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant, and 13,500 in the North Star, to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Saturday, 
18th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 8,500 fish, which we sent in the North Star to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. 
Monday, 20th: A hard east storm; did not fish. Tuesday, 21st: Windy; did not fish. Wednesday, 22d: Went down 
to Fort Pond; caught none. Thursday, 23d: We looked for fish below Gardiner’s Island, but found none that we 
could catch; pleasant. Friday, 24th: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay ; caught 8,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. 
Grant to the Miamogue Works; weather pleasant. Saturday, 25th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 12,000 fish, which we 
sent in the North Star to the Miamogue Works ; weather fine. Monday, 27th: The wind blew hard southwest, and it 
stormed; we lay in Greenport. Tuesday, 28th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 46,000 fish, which we sent in the 
U. 8. Grant, and 30,000 in the North Star, to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. Wednesday, 29th: Wind blew hard 
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from the northwest; could not fish. Thursday, 30th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 42,000 fish, which we scent in the North 
Star to the Miamogue Works, and sold 1,500 to a smack for $6; weather continues pleasant. Friday, 31st: Wind blew 
hard; we did not go out. 

November 1st, Saturday: Did not fish; went home. Monday, 3d: Went out, but wind blowing hard we came 
back to Greenport. Tuesday, 4th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 3,500 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the 
Miamogue Works; wind blew quite strong NW. Wednesday, 5th: We made a set to the west of Gardiner’s Point; 
and sailing along close to the point we saw 2 good bunch close to the point on the east side, when we sailed around 
the end of the point and fuund the fish where we saw them, and caught a good haul; we sent in the North Star 52,500 
fish, and in the U. 8. Grant 55,500, and took 30,000 on the Starlight, to the Miamogne Works; pleasant, but the wind 
blew quite strong NW. Thursday, Gih: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 28,500 fish, which we took in the Starlight, as the 
carry-aways did not get to us; pleasant. Friday, 7th: Wind blew hard from the cast; we did not fish. Saturday, 
8th: Wind blew hard; did not fish. Monday, 10th: The wind blew hard from the northwest; we did not fish. Tuwes- 
day, 11th : Wind continued to blow; did not fish. Wednesday, 12th: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay, but caught no 
fish ; went to the factory, and concluded to quit. Thursday, 13th: We came up to Jamesport with the sloops, seine, 
and all the things; wind blew very hard from the northwest, with snow-squalls; the leach rope to the Starlight’s 
mainsail parted, and we had to mend the sai] before we could proceed; arrived at Jamesport just at dark. Friday, 
14th: We carted out the seine, stowed away the boats, and put the sloops in the creek as soon as the weather per- 
mitted; this has been a remarkable season; the fishing was very poor, but in July a ran of fish came in the bay larger 
and fatter than I ever knew before or since; we have not caught a very large quantity of fish, but the quality being 
good, it has proved a profitable season, 


1874. 


I am having the North Star fixed over this spring. 

May 12th, Tuesday: I went to work on the North Star in the morning, but word came to us that they were catching 
fish in Gardiner’s Bay; then I sent word to all hands to come on, so as to start to-morrow morning, and got the things 
on board the Starlight; launched the seine-boats, &c. Wednesday, 13th: We put the seine on the boats and went to 
Greenport; pleasant day. Thursday, 14th: We went down in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 54,500 fish, which we sent in 
the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. Friday, 15th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 26,000 fish, which 
we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Saturday, 16th: An east storm; we came up to Jamesport 
with the sloops. Monday, 18th: We went down bay; caught no fish; pleasant. Tuesday, 19th: Went out in Gardi- 
ner’s Bay; caught 30,500 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; weather continues pleasant. 
Wednesday, 20th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 40,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; 
fife. Thursday, 2ist: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 27,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue 
Works; it rained and blew in squalls nearly all day; rough weather. Friday, 22d: A windy cay; we staid in Green- 
port and worked on the Petrel, a little sloop I have engaged to take the place of the North Star until they have her 
completed. Saturday, 23d: In the morning we went down to Gardiner’s Point, but found no fish; then we came to 
Jamesport with the sloops; pleasant day. Monday, 25th: Stormy day; did not go out fishing. Tuesday, 26th: Wo 
went down through Peconic Bay, and just below Robin’s Island we caught 20,000 fish, which we sent in the Petrel to 
the Miamogue Works; fine. Wednesday, 27th: We went down in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 30,500 fish, which we sent 
to the Miamogue Works in the U. 8. Grant; weather fine. Thursday, 28h : We went through Gardiner’s Bay and below 
Gardiner’s Island, and off Fort Pond we found a good bunch of fish, and caught at one set 54,000, which we took in 
the U. 8. Grant, and 48,000 in the Petrel, and took 30,000 in the Starlight to the Miamogue Works; weather continues 
fine. Friday, 29th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 34,600 fish, which we sent in the Petrel, and 46,500 in the U. 8. Grant, 
to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. Saturday,30ih: We started for Jamesport with the sloops; caught in Peconic 
Bay 34,000 fish, which we sent in the Petrel to Jamesport ; weather good. 

June 1st, Monday: Went out in Peconic Bay; caught 51,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant, and 26,000 in 
Petrel, to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Tuesday, 2d: Caught in Peconic Bay 49,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 
8. Grant, and 33,500 in the Petre], to the Miamogue Works; weather continues fine. Wednesday 3d: We caught in 
Peconic Bay 30,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Thursday, 4th: Stormy day; 
did not fish, but lay in Jamesport. Driday, 5th: Went out in Peconic Bay; caught 35,000 fish, which we sent in the 
Petrel to the Miamogue Works; weather continues pleasant. Saturday, 6th: Caught in Peconic Bay 20,100 fish, 
which we sent to Jamesport in the U. 8. Grant; weather fine. Monday, 8th: We caught in Peconic Bay 40,000 fish, 
which we sent in the Petrel, and 22,500 in the U. 8. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; went to Greenport; pleasant. 
Tuesday, 9th: Went down in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 37,000 fish, which we sent in the Petrel, and 45,900 in the U. S. 
Grant, to the Miamogue Works; weather pleasant. Wednesday, 10th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 33,500 fish, which we 
sent in the Petrel to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Thursday, 11th: We lay in Greenport; fixed the bunt to the 
seine; wind east, and stormy. Friday, 12th: We started down to go into Gardiner’s Bay, but it was so foggy and 
calm we couild not get downin time todoanything. Saturday, 13th: The wind blew hard, northwest; we came to James- 
port with the sloops and hauled the seine on the beach. Monday, 15th: Went down through Peconic Bay into Gardi- 
ner’s Bay, where we caught 9,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to Miamogue Works; pleasant. Tuesday, 
16th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 11,500 fish, which we sent in the Petrel to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Wednes- 
day, 17th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught none; came into Greenport; wind blew strong. Thursday, 18th: 
We hauled the Starlight out on the railways and took her mainsail in the loft to be fixed; wind blew hard. Friday, 
19th: Had the Starlight,painted and fixed the center-board. Saturday, 20th: I came home to Jamesport. Monday, 
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22d: We launched the Starlight, and caught in Gardiner’s Bay 20,500 fish, which we sent in the Petrel to the Mia- 
mogue Works; pleasant day. ‘Tuesday, 23d: We came up in Peconic Bay; caught 25,500 fish, which we sent in the 
Petre] to the Miamogue Works; just at night had a heavy thunder shower. Wednesday, 24th: Wind blew hard north- 
west, so we came to Greenport, ripped out and tarred the seine. Thuredag, 25th: We hung the seine and carted it 
down just at night and put it in the boat. Friday, 26th:.We came up bay; caught 11,000 fish, which we sent to 
Jamesport in the U. 8. Grant; and then we came into Jamesport and helped put the mast in what was the North Star, 
but is now named the Flora; pleasant day. Saturday, 27th: We did not fish, but staid in and helped launch the 
Flora; weather continues fine. Jfonday, 29th: Went out in Peconic Bay; caught 52,000 fish, which we sent in the 
U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Tuesday, 30th: We caught in Peconic Bay 34,500 fish, which we 
sent in the Flora, and 9,500 in the U. 8. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; weather continues fine. 

July 1st, Wednesday: Caught in Peconic Bay 56,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant, and 1,500 in the Flora, 
to the Miamogue Works; weather good. Thursday, 2d: Went down in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 38,000 fish, which we 
sent in the Flora, and 9,000 in the U. S. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; then we came to Jamesport; have quit for 
the week, so that the men at the factory can keep the Fourth; weather continues good, but had a thunder shower in 
the evening. Friday, 3d:-I mended seine; have it spread on the shore. Saturday, 4th: We took out a sailing party 
in the Starlight; had a thunder squall just at night. Monday, 6th: Wind east and blew hard; did not go out. Tues- 
day, 7th: Went out in Peconic Bay; caught 10,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; then we 
went down and came to anchor in by the Miemowee Works; pleasant day. Wednesday, 8th: The wind blew very hard 
from the west, so we could not fish; but went into Giecupors and put a new piece of seine inour bunt. Thursday, 9th: 
We went through Gardiner’s Bay and below Gardiner’s Island nearly to Montauk; saw no fish, but saw two whales; 
then we came up, and at night anchored just west of Shelter Island; pleasant. Jriday, 10th: Wecame up in Peconio 
Bay, above Robins Island, where we found some good bunches of fish; we caught 24,000, which we sent down in the 
U.S. Grant, and 56,500 in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; a pleasant day, but the wind blew up quite strong in 
the evening from the southwest; there was a sloop coming up through the bay with a sailing party from Riverhead on 
board; and just about the time we finished scooping in onr last haul her mast went overboard, breaking short above 
the deck. We went to their assistance, and, taking a line to the sloop, towed them into Jamesport. Saturday, 11th: 
In the morning went out in the bay, but the wind breezed up quite strong, and we came back to Jamesport. Mon- 
day, 13th: Went out in Peconic Bay; caught 46,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant, and 52,000 in the Flora to 
the Miamogue Works, and sold $7.50 worth to a smack; the wind blew quite strong from the southwest. Tuesday, 
14th: We caught in Peconic Bay 35,000 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Wednes- 
day, 15th: Caught in Peconic Bay 54,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. 
Thursday, 16th: We caught in Peconic Bay 24,000 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. 
Friday, 17th: Caught in Peconic Bay 8,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; we went into 
Greenport to get stores; weather continues fine. Saturday, 18th: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught none; tiftn 
started up bay, but it was nearly calm, and we did not get to Jamesport until dark. Monday, 20th: Went down 
through Peconic Bay; caught none; went to Greenport; pleasant day. Tuesday, 21st: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; 
caught none; pleasant. Wednesday, 22d: In the morning we tanned the seine; in the afternoon we went out in Gardi- 
ner’s Bay; caught 24,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works, and sold $1 worth of fish ‘o a 
smack; weather pleasant. Thursday, 23d: Went through Gardiner’s Bay and then in the sound, and near the mou,h 
of Connecticut River we caught 26,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works, and sold $2 worth a' 
fish to a smack; pleasant day. Friday, 24th: We caught near Cornfield light-ship 52,500 fish, which we sent in the 
U. S. Grant, and 40,000 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; we caught nearly all at one set; we pursed the seine 
without using the big lead—cutting under, it is sometimes called; pleasant day. Saturday, 25ih: We made a set in 
Gardiner’s Bay; caught 3,000 fish, which we sent in the U.S Grant to the Miamogue Works, and caught at the same 
time 400 bluefish, which we sold in Greenport for $21.40; weather continues pleasant. Monday, 27th: We went 
through Gardiner’s Bay and below Gardiner’s Island, but saw no fish; then went to Saybrook; pleasant. Tuesday, 
28th: Caught near the mouth of Connecticut River 30,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; 
weather continues pleasant. Wednesday, 29th: We caught near Faulkland Island 28,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 
S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; we stopped in Thimble Islands. Thursday, 30th: We went from Thimble Islands 
to Saybrook; caught none; wind northwest. Friday, 31st: Caught off the mouth of Connecticut River 6,500 fish, 
which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; weather good. 

August 1st, Saturday : We hauled the sloops on the railways to clean them ; weather continues good. Monday, 3d: 
We went down in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 45,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant, and 70,000 in the Flora, to 
the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Tuesday, 4th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 56,000 fish, which we sent in the U.S. 
Grant, and 17,000 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Wednesday, 6th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay ; 
caught 28,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. Thursday, 6th: Caught 
in Gardiner’s Bay 23,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Friday, 7th: Went out 
in Gardiner’s Bay, but the wind coming on to blow very hard, we came into Greenport. Saturday, 8th: Stormy; did 
not fish; came home. Monday, 10th: Went out in Gandiners Bay; caught 44,500 fish, which we sent in the U.S. 
Grant. and 37,500 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Tuesday, 11th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 12,000 
fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fair. Wednesday, 12th: Caught in Gardiners Bay 
3,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Thursday, 13th: We did not fish, but 
tanned and mended seine. Friday, 14th: We canght in Gardiner’s Bay 44,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the 
Miamogue Works; pleasant. Saturday, 15th: We came to Jamesport with the Starlight. Monday, 17th: We went 
out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 55,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant, and 4,000 in the Flora, to the Miamogue 
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Works; weather fine. Tuesday, 18th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 44,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the 
Miamogue Works; fine day. Wednesday, 19th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 29,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant 
to the Miamogue Works; fine. Thursday, 20th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 15,000 fish, which we sent in 
the Flora to the Miamogue Works; éhen the wind commenced to blow hard, and we came into Greenport and dried 
our seine. Friday, 21st: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 55,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant, and 22,500 in the 
Flora, to the Miamogue Works; avery warm day. Saturday, 22d: The wind was east, and storming; we came to 
Jamesport with the Starlight. Monday, 24th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 20,000 fish, which we sent in the 
U.S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. Tuesday, 25th: We lay under the lee of Gardiner’s Island, off 
Bostwick Creek; did not fish, as the wind blew hard from the cast; we went ou shore and picked a few blackberries. 
Wednesday, 26th :, We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 54,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 32,000 in the U. §. Grant, 
to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. ‘Thursday, 27th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 24,000 fish, which we sent in the 
Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Friday, 28th: Went ont in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 27,500 fish, which we 
sent in the U. §. Grant to the Miamogue Works; weather continues pleasant. Saturday, 29th: Did not fish; came 
home; pleasant day. Monday, 3lst: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay ; caught none; pleasant. 

. September 1st, Tuesday: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 29,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the 
Miamogue Works; weather good. Wednesday, 24: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 14,000 fish, which we sent in the 
Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Thursday, 3d: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 11,500 fish, which we sent in the 
U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; we tore the seine on the rocks and had to mend it; weather continues pleasant. 
Friday, 4th: We hauled the sloops out on the railways and tanned the seine; weather fair. Saturday, 5th: We had 
the sloops painted; weather good. Monday, 7th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 38,500, fish, which we sent in 
the Flora to the Miamogue Works; weather continues good. Tuesday, 8th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 8,500 fish, 
which we sent in the U. §. Grant to the Miamogue Works; weather fair. Wednesday, 9th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 
41,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Thursday, 10th: Went out in Gardiner’s 
Bay; saw no fish, and the wind blowing up fresh southwest we came into Greenport. Friday, 11th: Caught in Gar- 
diner’s Bay 21,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Saturday, 12th: Wind east; 
we did not fish, but I went home. Monday, 14th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 8,500 fish, which we sent in 
the Flora to the Miamogue Works; fine. Tuesday, 15th: Looked in Gardiner’s Bay, but caught no fish; fine. Wednes- 
day, 16th: Went out, but it came on to storm in p. m.; we came into Greenport. Thursday, 17th: An east storm; did 
not fish. Friday, 18th: East storm continues; staid in Greenport. Saturday, 191k: Wind continues east; did not 
fish. Monday, 2ist: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 15,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the 
Miamogue Works; a few we sold to a smack; pleasant day. Tuesday, 22d: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 27,500 fish, 
which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue works; pleasant day. Wednesday, 23d: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 36,500 
figh, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; weather continues fine. Thursday, 24th: We caught 
jn Gardiner’s Bay 28,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works, and sold $10 worth of fish to a 
smack; fine. Friday, 25th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 16,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Mia- 
mogue Works; weather continues fine. Saturday, 26th: Went outin the bay in a. m., but caught no fish; then we came 
into Greenport; pleasant. Monday, 23th: Went out in Gardiuer’s Bay; caught 23,500 fish, which we sentin the U.S. 
Grant to the Miamogue Works; weather pleasant. Tuesday, 291k: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 12,500 fish, which we 
put in the Flora, and as the wind was blowing hard from the east and storming, I thought it would be too rough to 
unload into the Miamogue Works, so we sent the Flora to the floating factory Falcon, which was anchored in Orient 
Harbor; we came up to Greenport. Wednesday, 30th: Windy; we did not go out, but tanned and worked on the 
seine. 

October 1, Thursday: Windy weather; did not fish ; we bent the new sail on the Starlight; then went up to James- 
port with her and spent the remai nder of the week at home; attended the Suffolk County fair. Monday, 5th: Went 
down in Gardiner’s Bay, but caught no fish ; weather pleasant. Tuesday, 6ik: Looked through Gardiner’s Bay, but 
could find no fish; pleasant day. Wednesday,7th : The wind blew strong from the east ; we worked on the sloops, fixing 
jib sheets, &c. Thursday, 8th: Wind continued to blow from the east; did not fish, but lay in Greenport. Friday, 
9th : We went out in Gardiner’s Bay, but could find no fish; weather pleasant. Saturday, 10th : Went out in Gardiner’s 
Bay; caught no fish; pleasant. Ifonday, 12th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay ; caught none; at night we anchored off ° 
Ben’s Point; weather fine. Tuesday, 13th : Caught off Gardiner’s Point 52,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant 
to the Miamogue Works; weather continues fine. Wednesday, 14th: We caught, in Gardiner’s Bay, 17,500 fish, which 
‘we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; fine. Thursday, 15th: Went below Gardiner’s Island; caught 44,000 
fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Werks; weather continues pleasant. Friday, 16th: Caught 
below Gardiner’s Island 42,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 60,500 in the U. S. Grant, to the Miamogue 
Works; pleasant day. Saturday, 17th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 18,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the 
Miamogue Works; pleasant. Monday, 19h: Wind blew hard; did not fish, but lay in Greenport. Tuesday, 20th: 
Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 22,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; pleasant 
day. Wednesday, 2lst: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 15,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; 
pleasant. Thursday, 22d: We caught in Gardtner’s Bay 12,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Mia- 
mogne Works; fine. Friday, 23d: Went outin Gardiner’s Bay, but caught none; fine. Saturday, 24th: Foggy; wedid 
not fish. Monday, 26th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; thick and foggy; caught no fish. Tuesday, 27th: We caught 
a few fish, but did not send them to the factory ; made a harbor in Napeague; pleasant. Wednesday, 28th: Went out 
below Gardiner’s Island; caught 57,000 fish, with those we caught yesterday, and sent them in the Flora and 36,500 
in the U. S. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. Thursday, 29ih: Caught below Gardiner’s Island 36,000 
fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; at night we stopped in Napeague; pleasant. Friday, 
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30th : We caught, below Gardiner’s Island off Fort Pond 39,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Mia- 
mogue Works; weather good. Saturday, 31st: We caught none; came to Greenport. 

November 2d, Monday: We went below Gardiner’s Island; caught a good haul of fish, but a whip-tail shark or 
thrasher tore the scine and let most of them out; we saved 24,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamoguo 
Works; pleasant. Tuesday, 3d: We caught none; weather continues pleasant. Wednesday, 4th: We caught a very 
few fat fish off Fort Pond, but did not send them up; we stop in Napeaguo nights for a harbor; calm, pleasant day. 
Thursday, 5th: We caught a few, and, with yesterday’s fish, sent in the U. S. Grant 23,000 to the Miamogue Works; 
then we went to Greenport. Friday, 6th: We went to the Miamogue Works and made arrangements to close for the 
season; went to Jamesport with sloops and stowed sloops and things away as soon as possible, and the fishing season 
of 1874 is ended. 


1875. 


We have succeeded in getting the sloops out of the creek, and were prepared to go out on the 11th of May. 

May 11th, Tuesday: In the morning we succeeded in getting the U. 8. Grant off the shore; the wind had blown 
hard and she had dragged her anchor; then we went down bay, made a set in Peconic Bay and caught 3,000 fish, 
which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; we went to Greenport; fine. Wednesday, 12th: We went down in 
Gardiner’s Bay and below Gardiner’s Island, but the wind coming on to blow hard we came back to Greenport. Thurs- 
day, 13th: We went down below Gardiner’s Island; caught 8,000 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the Miamogue 
Works; and as we saw but few fish we came up, and at night anchored in Town Harbor, which is just above Green- 
port; pleasant. Friday, 14th: We came up through Peconic Bay; saw a good many fish, but they were not in good shape 
to catch; so we caught none; weather fine. Saturday, 15th: We caught in Peconic Bay 35,500 fish in a. m., which we 
sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; weather good. Monday, 17th: We went out in Peconic Bay ; caught 48,000 
fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works ; weather continuesfine. Tuesday, 18th: We caught in Little 
Peconic Bay 13,100 fish, which we put in the U.S. Grant, and as the wind came on to blow hard from the east, we sent 
her to Jamesport, and we came to anchor in the cove near New Suffolk. Wednesday, 19th: Wind continued to blow; 

.we came up to Jamesport. Thursday, 20th: The wind blew very hard from the southwest; we went to Greenport. 
Friday, 21st: We went through Gardiner’s Bay and below Gardiner’s Island, but saw no fish; so we came up to James- 
port; very pleasant day. Saturday, 22d: Went out in Peconic Bay; caught 33,000 fish, which we sent in the U.S. 
Grant to the Miamogue Works, and 13,275 in the Flora to Jamesport, for farmers; weather continues fine. Monday, 
24th: We made a set in Peconic Bay; caught 5,225 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to Jamesport; weather good. 
Tuesday, 25th: Went out in Peconic Bay; caught 28,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; 
weather continues fine. Wednesday, 26th: Caught in Peconic Bay 9,250 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to James- 
port, for farmers; weather continues pleasant. Thursday, 27th: Went out in Peconic Bay; caught none. Friday, 28th: 
Saw no fish that were in shape to catch; then came into Jamesport and worked on the sloops; painted the Starlight’s 
top, &c.; pleasant day. Saturday, 29th : Worked on the sloops and boats; weather fine. Monday,31lst: We went out 
in Peconic Bay ; caught 7,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; we went to Greenport; 
weather good. ° 

June 1st, Tuesday: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 36,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Mia- 
mogue Works; pleasant day. Wednesday, 2d: We went down to Watch Hill, butsaw no fish; fine. Thursday, 3d: We 
looked below Gardiner’s Island, off Fort Pond; then came into Napeague; dropped our anchor and hanked the seine 
out on deck to-day; pleasant day. Friday, 4th: We came up in Gardiner’s Bay, but saw no fish; then came up 
in Noyack Bay; made a set and caught 9,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; we came to 
anchor and stopped over night in Noyack Bay; pleasant. Saturday, 5th: We caught in Peconic Bay 7,150 fish, which 
we sent in the U.S. Grant to Jamesport; weather fine. Monday, 7th; Went out in Peconic Bay; caught 5,500 fish, 
which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; weather pleasant. Tuesday, 8th: We caught in Peconic Bay 
8,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Wednesday, 9th: Caught in Peconic Bay 
7,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; weather fair. Tlursday, 10th: We caught in Peconic 

_ Bay 6,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Friday, 11th: Canght in Peconic Bay 
7,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Saturday, 12th: We caught in Peconic Bay 
12,150 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to Jamesport ; weather good; through the week there has been but few 
fish in Peconic Bay, and they have been so scattered we could do but little with them; but we could not learn that 
they were doing much in the lower bays; therefore concluded to fight it out on this line the whole week. Monday, 
14th: Went out in Peconic Bay; caught 8,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; fine. Tuesday, 
15th: Went down in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 47,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; 
pleasant day. Wednesday, 16th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 11,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 24,500 in 
the U. S. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; weather fair. Thursday, 17th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 29,000 fish, which 
we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Friday, 18th: We lay in Greenport; stormy day. Saturday, 
19th; Tanned and mended seine; then came up to J: amesport with the sloops; weather good. Monday,2lst: Wecaught 
in Peconic Bay 17,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Tuesday, 22d: Went out 
in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 54,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 31,500 in the U. 8, Grant, to the Miamogue Works; 
pleasant day. Wednesday, 23d: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 7,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue 
Works; pleasant. Thursday, 24th: We had the sloops hauled out on the railways and cleaned them, and worked-on 
the seine; fine. Friday, 25th: We hung the seine and had the sloops painted ; weather continues pleasant. Saturday, 
26ih : Came to Jamesport with the sloops. Monday, 28th: We caught in Peconic Bay 18,500 fish, which we sent in the 
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U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Tuesday, 29:h: Wind blew hard; caught none. Wednesday, 30th: Went 
out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 39,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 9,000 in the U. 8. Grant, to the Miamogue 
Works; pleasant day. 

July 1st, Thursday: We caught i in Gardiner’s Bay 35,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; 
weather continues pleasant. Friday, Ped: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 35,500 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the 
Miamogue Works; pleasant. Saturday,3d: We came up to Jamesport with the sloops. Monday, 5th: We did not fish; 
staid home and kept the Fourth. Tuesday, 6th: Weut through Peconic Bay into Gardiner’s Bay; caught 44,500 fish, 
which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works, and sold 90 cents’ worth to a smack; weather continues very 
pleasant. Wednesday, 7th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 41,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue 
Works, and sold $3 worth to a smack; weather fine. Thursday, 8th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 18,500 fish, which 
we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Friday, 9th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 12,500 fish, which we 
sent in the U.S. Grant to the Miamogue Works, and sold $3.50 worth to a smack; weather pleasant. Saturday, 10th: 
We tanned and mended the seine in a. m.; came home in p. m.; weather good. Monday, 12th: We went out in Gar- 
diner’s Bay; caught 47,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works, and sold $1 worth of fish to a 
smack}; pleasant. Tuesday, 13th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 27,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Mia- 
mogue Works, and sold $20.10 worth to a smack; weather fine. Wednesday, 14th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 30,500 
fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works, and sold $8.50 worth of fish to a smack; weather good. 
Thursday, 15th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 16,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works, and 
sold $6.60 worth of fish to a smack; pleasant. Friday, 16th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 27,000 fish, which we sent in 
the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Saturday, 17th: We went to Jamesport with the sloops, and took off 
the Starlight’s sails, spread them on the beach, and limed them; weather pleasant. Monday, 19th: We went down 
through Peconic and into Gardiner’s Bay; caught none; weather fine. Tuesday, 20th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay, 
then in the sound, and nearly to Faulkland Island; caught no fish, so came back in the bay; weather continues fine. 
Wednesday, 21st: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 40,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant, and 18,000 in the Flora, 

. to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Thursday, 22d: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 17,000 fish, which we sent in 
the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works, and sold $13.50 worth of fish toasmack; fine. Friday, 23d: Caught in Gar- 
diner’s Bay 54,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 15,500 in the U. 8. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; weather 
pleasant, Saturday, 24th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 31,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue 
Works. Monday, 26th: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 48,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 23,500 in 
the U.S. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Tuesday, 27th: Wecaught in Gardiner’s Bay 53,000 fish, which 
we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Wednesday, 28th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 52,000 fish, 
which we sent in the U. S. Grant, and 35,000 % the Flora,to the Miamogue Works; weather pleasant. Thursday, 
29ih : Went out in Gardiner’s Bay, but the wind blew up quite strong, and we came into Greenport. Friday, 30th: 
Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 12,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works, and sold 
$10.50 worth to a smack; in p. m. we came into Greenport and tanned the seine; fine. Saturday, 3lst: We worked 
on the seine in a. m.; came home in p. m.; fine. 

August 2d, Monday: An east storm; we anchored in Noyack Bay. Tuesday, 3d: We went down below Gardiner’s 
Island; it rained a part of the day, and some of the time it was foggy. Wednesday, 4th: We caught below Gardiner’s 
Island 54,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 33,000 in the U. S. Grant, to the Miamogue Works, and sold $6 
worth to a smack; weather pleasant. Thursday, 5th: We caught off Fort Pond £5,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 
8. Grant, and 56,500 in the Flora, and we took 13,500 in the Starlight, to the Miamogue Works; weather continues 
fine. Friday, 6th: Caught east of Gardiner’s Island 57,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works, 
and sold $5.25 worth to a smack ; weather good. Saturday, 7ih: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 52,500 fish, which we sent 
in the U. S. Grant, and 33,500 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; the fish were in good shoals sd quite plenty ; 
we caught them at two sets; had them caught and scooped in by 9 o’clock a. m.; we had the U. S. Grant loaded 
before the Flora got to us, ant were holding on to the fish waiting for her; as soon ae she reached us, the man that 
ran her said that Captain Hawkins could take but one boat-load from us to-day; but as we had them caught I would 
not let them go, but sent them to the factory; very pleasant day. Monday, 9th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 
51,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant, and 43,000 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works, and sold $6 worth of 
fish to a smack; weather pleasant. Tuesday, 10th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 41,500 fish, which we sent in the U.S. 
Grant to the Miamogue Works, and sold $10.50 worth toa smack; weather good. Wednesday,11ih: We caught in Gar- 

-diner’s Bay 12,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Thursday, 12th: We caught 
in Gardiner’s Bay 26,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Friday, 13th: We 
hauled the sloops out on the railways to clean them, and worked on the seine; weather good. Saturday, 14th: We caught 
in Gardiner’s Bay 54,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; then we started for James- 
port, and in Peconic Bay made a set and caught 12,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to Jamesport; weather five. 
Monday, 16th: Caught in Peconic Bay 14,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; weather good. 
Tuesday, 17th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 48,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant, and 21,000 in the Flora, to 
the Miamogue Works; weather continues fine. Wednesday, 18ih: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 20,600 fish, which we sent 
in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Thursday, 191k: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 52,500 fish, which we 
sent in the U. S. Grant, and 17,000 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; weather continues pleasant. Friday, 20th: 
Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 52,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Saturday, 21st: 
We tanned and mended the seine; then went to Jamesport with the sloops; weather fine. Monday, 23d: Went out 
in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 53,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 69,000 in the U. 8. Grant, to the Miamogue 
Works; weather good. Tuesday, 24th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 56,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 32,500 
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in the U. 8. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; weather continues fine. Wednesday, 25th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 
17,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Thursday, 26th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 
28,000 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Friday, 27th: We caught in Gar- 
diner’s Bay 31,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Saturday, 28th: Caught in 
Gardiner’s Bay 34,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Monday, 30th: Went 
out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 24,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Tuesday, 
31st: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 31,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. 

September lst, Wednesday: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 42,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue 
Works; fine. Thursday, 2d: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 56,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue 
Works; pleasant. Friday, 3d: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 38,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue 
Works; pleasant. Saturday, 4th: We did not fish, but went home; weather fine. Monday, 6th: Went out in Gardiner’s 
Bay; caught 54,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant, and 47,000 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. 
Tuesday, 7th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 59,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; pleas- 
ant. Wednesday, 8th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 52,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 28,500 in the U.S. 
Grant, to the Miamogue Works; pleasantday. Thursday, 9th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 47,500 fish, which we sent in the 
Flora, and 18,000 in the U. 8. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Friday, 10th: Windy; did not fish, but 
mended seine. Saturday, 11th: We hauled out the Flora on the railways, and went home with the Starlight; pleasant. 
Monday, 13th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 53,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 23,500 we were obliged 
to take on the Starlight, to the Miamogue Works, as the U.S. Grant did not.come out; pleasant. Tuesday, 14th: We 
caught in Gardiner’s Bay 32,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 28,000 in the U. 8. Grant, to the Miamogue 
Works; pleasant. Wednesday, 15th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 42,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 32,000 in 
the U. 8. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; we also sold $3 worth to a smack; fine. Thursday, 16th: We caught in 
Gardiner’s Bay 54,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 23,500 in the U. S. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; quite 
pleasant. Friday, 17th: Wind blew hard; we did not fish, but hauled the sloops out on the railways, and tarred a 
néw seine. Saturday, 18th: Painted sloops and seine-boats; pleasant. Monday, 20th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; 
caught 41,000 fish, which we sent in’the Flora, and 4,000 in the U. S. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. 
Tuesday, 21st: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 47,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant, and 12,000 in the Flora, to the 
Miamogue Works; weather fine. Wednesday, 22d: Wind blew hard; caught no fish. Thursday, 23d: We caught in 
Gardiner’s Bay 52,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Friday, 24th: We 
did not fish, but hung our new seine; fine. Saturday, 25th: Finished hanging the seine in a. m.; went home in p. m. 
Monday, 27th: Wind blew hard; we caught no fish. Tuesday, 28th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 50,500 fish, 
which we sent in the Flora, and 39,000 in the U. 8. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; also sold $21 worth to a smack; 
pleasant. Wednesday, 29th: Wind blew hard; could not fish, so lay in Greenport. Thursday, 30th: Caught in Gar- 
diner’s Bay 16,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. 

October 1, Friday: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 11,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue 
Works; fine. Saturday, 2d: We did not fish; we stowed away the old seine. Monday,4th: Went out in Gardiner’s 
Bay; caught 11,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Tuesday, 5th: We caught in 
Gardiner’s Bay 43,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Wednesday, Gth: An east 
storm; did not fish. Thursday, 7th: East storm continues; lay in Greenport. Friday, 8th: Went out in Gardiner’s 
Bay; caught 11,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Saturday, 9th : Did not fish ; 
I went home. Monday,11th: Caught none; the weather bad and fish scarce. Tuesday, 12th: Caught none; the wind 
continues to blow. Wednesday, 13th: We went below Gardiner’s Island; caught 12,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. 
Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Thursday,14th: We looked below Gardiner’s Island and through Gardiner’s 
Bay, but could find no fish, so we came to Greenport; weather continues good. Friday,15th: An east storm; we lay in 
Greenport. Saturday, 16th: Wind continues to blow; did not fish. Monday, 18th: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay; 
caught 50,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; it came on dark, and the man that had charge 
of her run her on a rock off Little Ram Head and stove a hole through her port bow; he ran her on shore; they 
came with a sloop and plenty of help from the factory, took the fish out of her, nailed a canvas over the hole, took 
her to Greenport, hauled her out on the railways, and had her fixed; pleasant day. Tuesday, 19th: We caught in 
Gardiner’s Bay 33,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Wednesday, 20th: 
Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 28,000 fish, which we sent in the Petrel to the Miamogue Works; they have let us take the 
Petrel while the Flora is being fixed; pleasant. Thursday,21st: The wind blew hard; did not fish, but lay in Green- 
port. Friday, 22d: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 26,500 fish, which we sent in the Petrel, and 48,000 in the U. S. Grant, 
to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Saturday, 23d: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 22,000 fish, which we sent in the 
U.S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Monday, 25th: Went through Gardiner’s Bay below Gardiner’s Island, 
put saw no fish; came to anchor in Napeague Harbor; fine. Tuesday, 26th: Went out below Gardiner’s Island; 
caught 23,900 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; fine. Wednesday, 27th: Stormy day; we lay 
in Greenport. Thursday, 28th: Windy day; we lay in Greenport. Iriday, 29th: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay, but 
caught no fish. Saturdgy, 30th: Windy; did not go out; it came on to storm in p. m. 

November 1st, Monday: The wind blew so hard we did not go out. Tuesday, 2d: Went out in the morning, but the 
wind sprung up and blew a gale from the northwest; we came to anchor under the lee of Ben’s Point. Wednesday, 
3d- Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 53,500 fish at two sets, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue 
Works; it was very cold; wind northwest; we had to whip our hands to keep warm. Thursday, 4th: Astormy day; 
did not fish. Friday, 5th: We came up to Jamesport with the sloops, and closed up for the season. 
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1876. 


We had the sloops out of the creek, sails bent, and tops painted, ready for another season. 

May 1st, Monday: We carried the stove and dishes, bed, and bedding on board the Starlight, ready to fish; quite 
cold and blew hard from the northwest; there was a little snow on the ground in the morning, but it meited away 
very soon. Tuesday, 24: We went down bay to Greenport, and fixed the deck-boards to the carry-away sloops; wind 
blew quite strong trom the northwest. Wednesday, 3d: We went down as far as Gardiner’s Island; saw two small 
bunches of fish, but caught none; wind blew from the east and stormed in p.m. Thursday, 4th: We went out in 
Gardiner’s Bay; found fish and made a set between Gardiner’s Point and Plum Gut; caught 51,500 fish, which we 
sent in the U. 8. Grant, and 37,500 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; pleasant, but wind blew quite strong in 
p.m. from west. Friday, 5th: Went below Gardiner’s Island; caught 20,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant 
to the Miamogue Works, after which we came to anchor under Hicks Island, which is near the mouth of Napeague 
Harbor; pleasant day; in p. m. wind southwest. Saturday, 6th: Stormy day; came to Jamesport with the sloops. 
Monday, 8th: We went through Peconic and Gardiner’s Bays, below Gardiner’s Island; caught none; pleasant. Tues- 
day, 9th: We caught east of Gardiner’s Island 27,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; then 
we went into Napeague Harbor; pleasant day. Wednesday, 10th: We caught below Gardiner’s Island 38,500 fish, 
which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; at night we went into Napeague for a harbor; we caught 
a number of codfish in the schools of menhaden; they seemed to be chasing them; it was rainy and foggy most of tho 
day. Thursday, 11th: The wind blew very hard from the northwest; we staid in Napeague. Friday, 12th: We went 
out, but caught no fish; it came on to blow and storm, so we went to Greenport. Saturday, 13th: In the morning we 
went down in Gardiner’s Bay, but saw no fish; then came to Jamesport with the sloops; pleasant day. Monday, 15th: 
Went through Peconic and Gardiner’s Bays, down below Gardiner’s Island, nearly to Montauk; saw nothing but some 
small fish; weather fine. Tuesday, 16th: We saw no fish, 80 we went down to Shagwam Reef and tried to catch a few 
codfish with hook and line; weather continues fine. Wednesday, 17th: Could find no fish; at night went up to Green- 
port; weather fine. Thursday, 18th: We could hear of no fish ; so in the morning we looked through Gardiner’s Bay 
and down nearly to Montauk; it came on to storm in p. m., and we went into Napeague Harbor. Friday, 19th: We 
went down nearly to Montauk, then came up to Greenport; we saw a few fish in Gardiner’s Bay, but they were not 
in shape to catch; pleasant. Saturday, 20th: We came up bay; saw a bunch of small fish, not much more than half 
grown; concluded we would catch them to find out just what they were; we saved 7,500 fish, by measure, that did 
not go through the meshes; we took them to Jamesport and I had them carted on my farm; fine. Monday, 22d: We 
went down through Peconic Bay and into Gardiner’s Bay, and came to anchor under the lee of Fire Place Point, aa 
the wind was blowing strong from the southwest ; but before morning the wind shifted to the northwest and blew 
very hard, and we had to shift our anchorage. Tuesday, 23d: In the morning it blew hard northeast; so to make a 
good lee we went under Gardiner’s Island and came to anchor in Cherry Harbor, near Mr. Gardiner’s house, and as 
we had nothing that we could do we concluded to go on shore; we went up to Mr. Gardiner’s house and talked with 
him, and then took a look at his race-course he was having fixed, &c., after which we went up to the burying-ground, 
and were much interested in the grave of Lyon Gardiner, and having a pencil and paper at hand I made a memoran- 
dum of it on the spot, which reads as follows: 

“In memory of Lyon Gardiner, and Mary Williamson, his wife, who came from Worden, in Holland, to London 
July 10th, and arrived in America Nov. 28th, 1635. After commanding the garrison at Saybrook four years, he 
removed to the Isle of Wight, which he purchased of the Indians, called by them Manchangonoc. Being the first 
Englishman settled in the State of New York. He died 1€63. She died 1665. 

“David, their son, born at Saybrook Apri] 29th, 1636. The first white child born in Connecticut. : 

“This monument was erected June, 1806, by John Lyon Gardiner, the seventh proprietor of the Isle of Wight, 
or Gardiner’s Island. Sacred to the memory of his ancestors.” 

The wind died out in p. m., and we went out in Gardiner’s Bay, made one set, and caught 16,000 fish, which we 
sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works, after which we went up to Greenport. Wednesday, 24th: Went out 
in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 19,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; at night we went in by 
the works and anchored; fine. Thursday, 25th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 6,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. 
Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Friday, 26th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay, but caught none; after looking until 
we were tired, we came into Greenport; tine. Saturday, 27th: We came up to Jamesport with the sloops; pleasant. 
Monday, 29th: Went down through Peconic Bay, and when we passed Jessup’s Point, in what we call Noyack Bay, 
we found a few fish; caught 13,000, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; fine. Tuesday, 30th: We 
caught in Noyack Bay 18,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Wednesday, 31st: 
We caught in Noyack Bay 23,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue works; fine. 

June 1st, Thursday: Caught in Noyack Bay 8,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; 
then we went down ia Gardiner’s Bay, but saw no fish, after which we came up to Greenport; pleasant. Friday, 2d: 
We looked through Peconic Bay, but saw no fish that we thought were catclable, so went to Jamesport; weather 
good. Saturday, 3d: We laid the Starlight on the shore and cleaned her bottom and scraped the mast, and took off 
and limed the U. S. Grant’s sails; weather pleasant. Monday, 5th: Went down through Peconic Bay, and in Noyack 
Bay caught 35,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Tuesday, 6th: We went down 
in Gardiner’s Bay; caught none; fine. Wednesday, 7th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 29,500 fish, which we sent in the 
U.S. Grant to the Miamogne Works; fine. Thursday, 8th : Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 11,000 fish, which we sent in the 
Flora to the Miamogue Works; fine. Friday, 9th: We were looking for fish in Gardiner’s Bay, and the fishing yacht 
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Dauntless ran into, stove, and sank our purse-boat. It was blowing quite strong, and the gang signaled the man in 
the yacht to come and pick them up; he lashed his helm up and went forward to hoist up the bob-jib, and before he 
could get aft and cast off the tiller rope she had smashed our boat and came near striking the Starlight; we took the 
Tom, oars, seine, &c., in the other boat; lost nothing except one of the loggerheads ; after we had the seine secured. 
we took and lashed the broken boat close to the sloop as we could pull her, and started for Greenport; we took the 
boat to the boat-builders, and they went immediately at work on it, and as we could not fish while the boat was being 
fixed, we thought we would haul the sloops out on the railways and have them painted; pleasant day. Saturday, 10th: 
We scraped and sand-papered the bottoms of the sloops, and the painters painted them; fine. Monday, 12th: It 
stormed; did not fish, but layin Greenport. Tuesday, 13th: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 44,000 fish, which 
we sent in the U.S. Grant to the Miamogue Works. Wednesday, 14th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 48,000 fish, 
which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Thursday, 15th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 57,000 
fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant, and 18,000 in the Flora, to the Miamogne Works; pleasant. Friday, 16th: 
Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 43,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant, and 8,000 in the Flora, to the Miamogue 
Works; for the last four days it has been foggy in the morniug and cleared off in the afternoon, but we stopped 
nights at Bunker City, where the Miamogue Works are situated, and by steering out in the morning east or east by 
north we just ran into the fish; the wind being very light, by listening we could hear them play, and when close to 
them could see them. Saturday, 17th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 4,500 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the 
Miamogue Works; fine. Monday, 19th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 6,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to 
the Miamogue Works; weather continues fine. Tuesday, 20th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 23,500 fish, which we sent in 
the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Wednesday, 21st: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 18,500 fish, which we 
sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; fine. Thursday, 22d; Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 7,500 fish, which we sent 
in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Friday, 23d: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 23,000 fish, which we 
sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Saturday, 24th: We came to Jamesport with the sloops; 
pleasant. Monday, 26th: Went down into Gardiner’s Bay; caught 32,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the 
Miamogue Works; weather pleasant. Tuesday, 27th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 17,0@0 fish, which we sent in the 
Flora to the Miamogue Works, and sold $3 worth of fish to a smack; weather pleasant. Wednesday, 28th: Caught in 
Gardiner’s Bay 4,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Thursday, 29ih: We caught 
in Gardiner’s Bay 22,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works, and sold to a smack $1.90 worth of 
fish; fine day. Friday, 30th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 10,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue 
Works; fine. 

July 1st, Saturday: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 27,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; 
are not expecting to fish any more until after the 4th; weather fine. Wednesday, 5ik: We went out in Gardiner’s 
Bay; caught 25,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works, and sold to a smack $2.05 worth of 
fivh; weather continues fine. Thursday, Gih: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught none; fine. Friday, 7th: We 
caught in Gardiner’s Bay 57,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 20,000 in the U. 8. Grant, to the Miamogue 
Works; weather fine. Saturday, 8th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 34,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the 
Miamogue Works; pleasant. Monday, 10th: We caugnt in Gardiner’s Bay 17,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. 
Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Tuesday, 11th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 48,000 fish, which we sent in the 
Flora, and 11,000 in the U. 8. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Wednesday, 12th: We caught in Gardiner’s 
Bay 12,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; fine. Thursday, 13th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 
33,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8S. Grant, and 16,500 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works, also sold 60 cents 
worth to a smack; weather fine. Friday, 14th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 35,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8S. 
Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Saturday, 15th: We tanned and mended the seine a. m.; came home p. m.; 
weather pleasant. Afonday, 17th: Went down in the bay; caught a few fish and sold them to a smack for $3; weather 
fine. Tuesday, loth: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 24,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; sold 
to a smack $15 worth of fish; fine day. Wednesday, 19th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 57,000 fish, sent in the Flora, and 
16,000 in the U. 8. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; weather continues pleasant. Thnrsday, 20th: We caught no fish; 
foggy. Friday, 2lst: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 9,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; 
fine. Saturday, 22d: We did not fish; went home; weather pleasant. Monday, 24th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; 
caught 50,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant, and 12,000 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; weather good. 
Tuesday, 25th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay, but caught none; the wind blew quite strong; we witnessed a yacht race 
in Gardiner’s Bay; the Madeline (one of the yachts) passed within twenty rods of us; it was a splendid sight; they 
had all the wind they wanted ; her lee-scuppers were under water, and she was passing through the water as finely 
as anything I ever saw ; I will be obliged to say that she passed the Starlight, and we think she sails well. Wednes- 
day, 26th: Went out in the bay, but caught none; fine. Thursday, 27th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 26,500 fish, which 
we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Friday, 28th: We caught 1,500 fish; sent in U. S. Grant to 
the Miamogue Works; weather pleasant. Saturday, 29th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 6,000 fish, which we sent in the 
Flora to the Miamogue Works; fine. Monday, 31st: Stormy day; wind southeast; did not fish. : 

August 1st, Tuesday: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 37,000 fish, which were sent in the U. §. Grant to Mia- 
mogue Works. Wednesday, 2d: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 47,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue 
Works; fine. Fhursday, 3d: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 6,500 fish, which we sent in the U. §. Grant to the Mia- 
mogue Works. ’riday, 4th: We hauled out the sloops on the railways and cleaned them and tanned the seine; 
pleasant. Saturday, 5th: We limed the sails. Monday, 7th : Went out in Gardiner’s Bay ; caught 32,000 fish, which we 
sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Tuesday, 8th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 32,000 fish, which we 
sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Wednesday, 9th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 6,500 fish, whieh 
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we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; there are plenty of small fish in the bay, but not very many large 
ones; we are very much bothered to tell large from small fish, and often drop off in the boats and lay close to the 
fish, and as they play watch to see if they are large or small, and sometimes while laying there we will sec some plays 
that we are sure are large, and so set for the bunch and get a few large fish, but the bulk proves to be small ones, anid 
our seine will be meshed full of thent, and it takes hours to shake them out and clear up the seine, but after a few 
lessons of this kind we learn to be sure what they are before we set the seine; pleasant day. Thursday, 10th: Went 
out in Gardiner’s Bay; saw plenty of small fish but no large ones; they are about half grown, just right to mesh in 
the seine; in all my fishing I never saw so many small fish in the bay; in fact they have bothered us all the season; 
we were getting tired of looking at good shoals of fish and none that we could catch, so we went to Jamesport with 
the sloops and attended camp-meeting for the remainder of the week. Monday, 14th: Caught 12,000 fish in Gardiner’s 
Bay, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; they were part small ones; weather pleasant. 
Tuesday, 15th: We thought we would take a cruise off to see if we could find some large fish; went to Block Island; 
weather continues pleasant. Wednesday, 16th: When we “turned out” in the morning the wind was blowing a good 
breeze from the east, so we came to the west again, and off Fort Pond we saw plenty of fish, but we dare not try them, 
for they looked too small for our seine; some of the gangs have small-mesh seines so as to catch them, but they are 
not worth much, for there is but little oil in them; we went up to Greenport; arrived about sundown. Thursday, 
17th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 28,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Jriday, 
18th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 58,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; there were a 
few small ones mixed with most of them; pleasant. Saturday, 19th: We tarred a new seine; we have been so both- 
ered with the fish meshing nearly the whole season, that I have ordered my new seine 2} instead of 23 inch mesh, 
which I have been using. Monday, 21st: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay, but saw no fish that we were certain were 
large ones, therefore caught none; fine. Tuesday, 22d: Saw no fish that we dare set for,so went down to Stonington ; 
weather pleasant; in the p. m. wind blew hard SW. Wednesday, 23d: We saw no fish except small ones; came 
to Greenport and worked on the seine; weather fine. Thursday, 24th: We lay in Greenport; hung the new seine; 
pleasant. Friday, 25th: We went in the Sound and west nearly to Faulkland Island; caught 44,000 fish, which we 
sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Saturday, 26ih: We caught between Faulkland Island and 
Cornfield light-ship 56,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Aonday, 
28th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 57,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; fine. 
Tuesday, 29th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay and below Gardiner’s Island 54,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant, 
and 20,000 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. Wednesday, 30th: We caught off Fort Pond 54,000 
fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine day. Thursday, 31st: Caught off Fort Pond 
32,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. 

September 1st, Friday: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 40,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Mia- 
mogue Works; most of the fish we have caught the past week have been large ones, but occasionally we get de- 
ceived and get around some that mesh in our seine; fine day. Saturday, 2d: Did not fish; went home; weather good. 
Monday, 4th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 43,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 13,000 in the U. 8. 
Grant to the Miamogue Works; weathercontinuesfine. Tuesday, 5th: Went out, but the wind blew hard, and we caught 
none. Wednesday, Gih: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 23,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; 
pleasant. Thursday, 7th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 49,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; 
fine. Friday, 8th: It stormed a. m.; we lay in Greenport p. m.; we hauled out the sloops on the railways; fine day. 
Saturday, 9th: Had the sloops painted; weather good. Monday, 11th: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 52,500 
fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant, and 13, 500 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; weather good. Tuesday, 12th: 
Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 43,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant, and 35,000 in the Flora, to the Miamogue 
Works; weather pleasant. Wednesday, 13th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 7,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. 
Grant, and sold $1.20 worth to a smack; weather continues pleasant. Thursday, 14th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 
58,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 58,500 in the U. S. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Friday, 
15th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 56,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 36,000 in the U. S. Grant, to the Mia- 
mogue Works; weather continues fine. Saturday, 16th: An east storm; did notfish. Monday, 18ih: Wind continues 
east; caught none. Tuesday, 19ih: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay ; caught 20,C00 fish, which we sent in the Flora to 
ihe Miamogue Works; fine. Wednesday, 20th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 52,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant, 
and 46,000 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; wind blew from the east, but the fish showed good. Thursday, 21st: 
We caught none; the wind blew from the east. Friday, 22d: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 40,500 fish, which we sent in 
the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; wind still east. Saturday, 23d: We did not get out; the wind continues to 
blow from the east. Monday, 25th: Wind east; caught none. Tuesday, 26th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 
51,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 4,500 in the U.S. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; weather good. Vednes- 
day, 27th: We lay in Greenport; the wind blew hard from the northwest. Thursday, 28th: The wind continued to 
blow hard from the northwest; we went down in Gardiner’s Bay and came to anchor at a place we call the Springs. 
Friday, 291k: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 57,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 18,000 in the U. S. Grant, to 
Miamogue Works; weather fair. Saturday, 30ih: In Greenport; did not fish; weather continues fine. 

October 2d, Monday: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay ; caught 30,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue 
Works; fine. Tuesday, 3d: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 34,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue 
Works; fine. Wednesday, 4th: The wind blew hard; we came to Greenport. Thursday, 5th: Went out in Gardiner’s 
Bay; caught 32,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to Miamogue Works; fine. Friday, 6th: Wind blew hard; we 
went into Napeague. Saturday, 7th: We came out of Napeague early in the morning, but the wind came on to blow 
very hard from the NW., so we came to anchor under the lee of Gardiner’s Island: it blew hard all day, so we went 
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hack into Napeague Harbor just at night. Sunday, 8th: The wind continued to blow hard; we spent the day in 
Napeague. Monday, 9th: We went out to the east of Gardiner’s Island; caught 19,500 fish, which we sent in the 
U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; weather pleasant. Tuesday, 10th: We caughtin Gardiner’s Bay 55,000 fish, which 
we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Wednesday, 11th: Wind blew hard; we lay in Greenport ; 
tanned and mended seine. Thursday, 12th: We made a set southeast of Little Gull Island; caught 19,000 fish, which 
we sentin the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works ; we saw a number of bunches of fish near Race Rock, but did not like 
to try them for fear we would catch the seine on rocks; went into New London; pleasantday. Friday, 13th: Started 
out of New London; went east of Gardiner’s Island, and met a fishing-gang from Greenport that told me my child 
was dead; we came to Greenport and I went right home; did not fish any more this week; weather good. Monday, 
16th: Wind blew hard NW. ; did not go out. Tuesday, 17th ; Wind continued to blow ; did not fish. Wednesday, 18th : 
Went down through Gardiner’s Bay; saw no fish, so went to Stonington; weather good. Thursday, 19th: We came 
over to Fort Pond ; caught 21,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; weather continues fine. 
Friday, 20th: We caught off Fort Pond 59,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; and 
we put 39,000 in the Flora, which we sent to Luce’s Floating Fish Works (which were at this time lying in Napeague 
harbor), because we wanted a carry-away with usin the morning, and we did not think the U. S. Grant could get back 
in time; the fish we caught to-day were partly eastern fish ; weather fine. Saturday, 2lst: Caught off Fort Pond 29,000 
fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Monday, 23d: Went through Gardiner’s Bay and 
below Gardiner’s Island ; caught 37,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; weather pleasant. 
Tuesday, 24th: We caught off Fort Pond 19,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. 
Wednesday, 25th : Caught off Fort Pond 13,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; fine day. 
Thursday, 26th: Went out in the morning ; made a set east of Gardiner’s Island; caught 5,000 fish, which we sent in 
the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works, and the wind blowing up strong we went in Napeague Harbor, came to 
anchor, and hanked out the seine to let it dry. Iriday, 27th: We lay in Napeague, as the wind continued to blow 
hard. Saturday, 28th: We caught below Gardiner’s Island 25,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue 
Works; fine. Monday, 30th: We went.through Gardiner’s Bay and below Gardiner’s Point; we saw a good shoal of 
fish and dropped off in the boats for them; I knew it was very rocky east of the point, but I thought the fish were 
clear cf the rocks, so we set the seine around them, and no sooner was the seine out of the boats than the cork-line 
went down; I saw we had trouble, and went to taking the scine in the boats as fast as we could, but we did not get 
in much seine before we found it was fast; we would then pull until the seine either slipped over the rock or tore 
loose, and thus we continued to work ; at last we anchored one of the carry-aways to the west of us, as the tide was 
running strong ebb, and run a line from her to the seine, and tried to pull it clear of the rocks by heaving on the 
windlass, which helped us very much; after much trouble we sncceeded in getting the seine, which was very badly 
torn; proceeded to Greenport and spread if on the lot, and got the old seine out of the house, and put in the boats, 
putting off the mending for windy weather ; a pleasant day. Tuesday, 31st: Went below Gardiner’s Island ; caught 
10,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. 

November 1st, Wednesday: Caught off Fort Pond 43,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; 
fine day. Thursday, 24: We caught east of Gardiner’s Island 19,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant, and in 
Gardiner’s Bay 20,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, all to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Friday, 3d: We did 
not fish, but are mending the seine which we tore on Monday. Saturday 4th: We finished mending the seine. Mon- 
day, 6th: I called all hands at 4 o’clock, and we went below Gardiner’s Island ; made a set and caught 11,500 fish, 
which we sent in the Flora’to the Miamogue Works, and as it was quite rough, the wind being east, the Starlight’s 
jib-stay parted, and we were obliged to go back to Greenport. Tuesday, 7th: A cold, stormy day; did not fish; I went 
home to vote. Wednesday, 8th: Went outin Gardiner’s Bay ; caught 18,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the 
Miamogue Works; pleasant. Thursday, 9th: Quit for the season ; went home with the sloops and stowed the things 
away, and the fishing season of 1876 is ended. 


1877. 


We have the sloops out and ready. 

April 30th, Monday: We got things on board the sloops ready to go out fishing; pleasant day. 

May 1st, Tuesday: We went down through Peconic and Gardiner’s Bays, and below Gardiner’s Island; caught 
11,000 fish ; sent in the U.S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Wednesday, 2d: Windy and stormy; caught uone. 
Thursday, 3d: Wind blew hard from the north; we lay in Napeague Harbor. Friday, 4th: Went out, but caught no 
fish; went to Greenport, then to Jamesport. Saturday, 5th: Worked on fishing things; pleasant. Monday, 7th: Wo 
went down through Peconic and Gardiner’s Bays, below Gardiner’s Island; caught none; pleasant. Tuesday, 8th: 
Went out below Gardiner’s Island, and, as we saw no fish, we went down to Montauk, and caught a few cod with hook 
and line ; fine day. Wednesday, 9th: An east storm; we lay in Napeague Harbor. Thursday, 10th: Went out, but 
caught no fish; weather good. Friday, 11th: We caught up by Gardiner’s Point 16,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to 
the Miamogue Works; then we came to Greenport; weather fine. Saturday, 12th: Did not fish; Icame home. Monday, 
14th: We went down through Gardiner’s Bay, and around Montauk outside of Long Island, but caught no fish; weather 
pleasant. Tuesday, 15th: Caught none; weather continues pleasant. Wednesday, 16th: We saw a large bunch of her- 
ting off Fort Pond; we set the seine in them and caught a few, just to see what they were; weather fine. Thursday, 
17th: We came to Greenport; ripped out the seine, and hauled out the sloops on the railways; fine. Friday, 18th: 
We tarred and worked on the seine, and worked on the sloops; weather continues fine. Saturday, 19th: We finished 
hanging the seine and painting the sloops ; weather good. Monday, 21st: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 45,000 
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fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; weather pleasant. Tuesday, 22d: We caught in 
Gardiner’s Bay 24,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; fine. Wednesday, 23d: Caught in 
Gardiner’s Bay 6,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Thursday, 24th: We caught 
none; weather fine. Friday, 25th: Canght none; weathcr continues fine. Saturday, 26th: Wa went to Jamesport 
with the sloops; pleasant. Monday, 28th: We went through Peconic and Gardiner’s Bays; caught none; weather 
fine. Tuesday, 29th: Went out below Gardiner’s Island, and off Fort Pond; caught 57,500 fish, which we sent in tho 
Flora, and 49,500 in the U. 8. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Wednesday, 30ih: We caught below 
Gardiner’s Island 16,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; fine. Thursday, 31st: Went out 
below Gardiner’s Island; caught none, pleasant day; some of the gangs did well outside of the island. 

June lst, Friday: We started early in the morning from Fort Pond, where we lay anchored through the night, 
and went around Montank, outside of Long Island, when we found a good bunch of fish that were laying perfectly 
still with their fins out of water; we set the seine around them «nd pursed them nearly up without putting on the 
tom, and they never struck the seine until we had them all pursed; and when we commenced to take on the seine 
they settled down and took the cork-line down, and came near upsetting one of the boats; some of the crew thought 
the fish would all go out, and I think about half of them did go out before we could get the cork-line up; we saved 
51,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant, and 49,500 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; we had the fish scooped 
in by 11 o’clock a. m., but it was so calm the sloops did not get to the oil-works until 9 o’cleck in the evening; we 
went to Greenport wii the Starlight, where we arrived at 10 o’clock p.m. Saturday, 2d: We did not fish, but fixed 
up the reel; pleasant. Monday, 4th: We went down through Gardiner’s Bay and below Gardiner’s Island; caught 
53,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant, and 35,000 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Tuesday, 
5th: We caught below Gardiner’s Island 57,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant, and 24,000 in the Flora, to the 
Miamogue Works; pleasant day. Wednesday, 6ih: Caught below Gardiner’s Island 53,000 fish, which we sent in the 

_ U.S. Grant, and 16,500 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Thursday, 7th: It was foggy and stormy; 
caught none. Friday, 8th: We caught below Gardiner’s Island 53,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant, and 
14,000 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Saturday, 9th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 42,000 fish, 
which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Monday, 11th: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay; 
caught 14,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; fine. Tuesday, 12th: Caught in Gardiner’s 
Bay 24,000 fish, which were sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Peconic Works; pleasant. Wednesday, 13th: We caught 
in Gardiner’s Bay 29,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; fine. Thursday, 14th: Went out 
in Gardiner’s Bay; saw no fish, so went up sound a few miles, but caught none; weather continues pleasant. Friday, 
15th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 32,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogne Works, and sold 
$1 worth to a smack; pleasant day. Saturday, 16th: Stormy day; lay in Greenport. Monday, 18th: Went out in 
Gardiner’s Bay; caught 24,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Tuesday, 19th: 
We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 34,500 fish, which we sent in the U. §. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Wednesday, 
20th: We could find no fish in Gardiner’s Bay; so we crossed the sound and went into Saybrook; pleasant. Thursday, 
21st: We made a set by the mouth of Connecticut River, and the wind blowing up strong we went into Saybrook and 
came to anchor; and the carry-aways followed us, but the Flora’s halyards caught, and the boy went aloft to clear 
it and fell and broke his leg; I sent on shore for a doctor, who came and set it; then we took him in the Starlight and 
took him home; sent the Flora to the Miamogue Works with 8,000 fish. Friday, 22d: We tanned and mended the 
seine; pleasant. Saturday, 23d: Did not fish. Monday, 25th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught none; at night 
we went into Sag Harbor; pleasant day, Tuesday, 26th: Looked through Gardiner’s Bay; found no fish, so went into 
the Miamogue Works and came to anchor. Wednesday, 27th: In the morning the wind blew hard from the east, and 
we came to Greenport. Thursday y, 28th: Went down through Gardiner’s Bay and below Gardiner’s Island, and at 
night anchored in Fort Pond; weather continues fine. Friday, 29th: We caught off Fort Pond 36,000 fish, which we 
sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Saturday, 30th: Caught below Gardiner’s Island 17,500 fish, 
which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; fine. 

July 2d, Monday: We caught none; the wind blew strong NW. Tuesday, 3d: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 6,000 
fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Wednesday, 4th: Did not fish; at home. 
Thursdéy, 5th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 3,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works, and 
sold $6.75 worth to a smack; continues fine. Friday, 6th: As the fish were very scarce in Gardiner’s Bay we con- 
cluded that we had better take a look in Peconie Bay, so we went up above Robin’s Island, where we found plenty 
of fish, and caught 50,000, which we sent in the U. 8S. Grant, and 44,000 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works, and 
put 19, 500 on the Starlight, which we took into Jamesport for the farmers; pleasant day. Saturday, 7th: We caught 
in Peconic Bay 30,000 fish, which we sent in the U. §. Grant, and 28,000 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; con- 
tinues pleasant. Monday, 9th: We went ont in Peconic Bay; made one set ; caught 56,000 fish, which we sent in the 
Flora; the Grant stopped at Greenport over Sunday and had not arrived yet, so we got the Starlight alongside of the 
seine, but the fish began to die and we could not hold them, so were obliged to slack them down, for the bunt eom- 
menced to rip, and it was as much as we could do to get our seine from under them; in fact, we had to work quite 
a while to do it, exerting all our strength, and the strain on the seine was so great that we tore it some; I do not 
think there was over 75,000 in the seine when we came alongside with the Starlight, but the water was warm and 
they began to die; the Flora we sent to the Miamogue Works, and we had 1,500 on board the Starlight, which we 
scooped out by lashing a pole on the big scoop-net handle before we had to let them go; we took them to Jamesport, 
where we went and hauled the seine on the beach to mend. Tuesday, 10th: Went out in Peconic Bay; caught 29,000 
fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Wednesday, 11th: Caught in Peconic 
Bay 56,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 48,000 in the U. 8. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. 
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Thursday, 12th: Caught in Peconic Bay 6,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; fine. Friday, 
13th: We caught in Peconic Bay 23,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works, and sold $1.25 
worth of fish to a smack; fine. Saturday, 14th; We tanned the seine,and then went to Jamesport with the sloops; 
pleasant day. Monday, 16th: Caught in Peconic Bay 54,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works, 
and 49,000 in the U. §. Grant to the Peconic Oil Works; weather fine. Tuesday, 17th: We caught in Peconic Bay 
56,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 44,500 in the U. 8S. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. 
Wednesday, 18th : Caught in Little Peconic Bay 58,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 51,000 in the U. 8. Grant 
to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. Thursday, 19th: The wind blew a gale SW.; we did not fish, but lay at 
anchor close under the land in Indian Neck. Friday, 20h: We caught in Little Peconic Bay 59,000 fish, which we 
sent in the Flora to the Peconic Works, and 56,500 in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. sSatur- 
‘ day, 21st: They have all the fish they want this week, so we went to Jamesport with the sloops; pleasant. Monday, 
23d: Went out in Peconic Bay; caught 18,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Peconic Works; fine. Tuesday, 
24th: We caught in Peconic Bay 50,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant, and 20,000 in the Flora, to the Mia- 
mogue Works; fine day. Wednesday, 25th: Caught in Little Peconic Bay 38,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant 
to the Miamogue Works; fine day. Thursday, 26th: We caught in Noyack Bay 12,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora 
to the Miamogue Works; fine. Iriday, 27th: We went down in-Gardiner’s Bay ; caught 53,500 fish, which we sent in 
the U.S. Grant, and 48,000 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; fine day. Saturday, 28ih: Caught in Noyack Bay 
19,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works, and started for Jamesport, but on our way up 
we saw a good bunch of fish, so we caught 30,000 and sent them in the Flora to Jamesport for the farmers; pleasant 
day. Monday, 30th: We caught in Peconic Bay 54,000 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant, and 30,500 in the Flora, 
to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. Tuesday, 31st: Caught in Peconic Bay 48,000 fish, which we sent in the U.S. 
Grant, and 46,000 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. 

August 1, Wednesday: Wind blew hard from the east; we tanned the seine. Thursday, 2d: Wind continues to 
blow from the east; we went up in the bay,and anchored in New Suffolk Cove. Friday, 3d: We caught in Little 
Peconic Bay 42,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. Saturday, 4th: Caught 
in Peconic Bay 19,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; fine day. Monday, 6th: Went outin 
Peconic Bay ; caught 50,000 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant, and 45,000 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; 
fine day. Tuesday, 7ih: We caught in Little Peconic Bay 44,000 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the Mia- 
mogue Works; fine. Wednesday, 8th: Caught in Little Peconic Bay 27,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the 
Miamogue Works; fine. Thursday, 9th: Went down in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 32,000 fish, which we sent in the U.S 
Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Friday, 10th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 61,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, 
and 25,500 in the U.S. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; the Flora came out again and we put 20,500 fish in her, which 
we sent to Jamesport to the farmers, as the factory has all the fish they can manage for this week; pleasant. Satur- 
day, 11th: Mended seine, and went home. Monday, 13th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 57,500 fish, which we 
sent in the U.S. Grant, and 49,500 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; weather pleasant. Tuesday, 14th: Caught 
in Gardiner’s Bay 42,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Wednesday, 15th: We 
caught in Gardiner’s Bay 42,500 fish, which we sent in the U.8.Grant, and 13,500 in the Flora, to the Miamogue 
Works; continues very fair. Thursday, 16th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 17,000 sh, which we sent in the U.S. Grant 
te the Miamogue Works; fine. Friday, 17th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 44,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, 
and 19,000 in the U.S. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; fine day. Saturday, 18th: We did not fish; tanned and mended 
the seine. Monday, 20th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay ; caught 63,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 58,000 in 
the U.S. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. Tuesday, 21st: We caught in Gardjiner’s Bay 56,000 fish, which 
we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Wednesday, 22d: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 25,500 fish, which 
we sent in the U.S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; then we caught 13,000 fish which we sold toa farmer that waa 
out in the bay with w boat to purchase fish; weather continues fine. Thursday, 23d: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 
58,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 21,500 in the U. 8S. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; weather good. Friday, 
24th: As they have as many fish at the factory as they care for at present, we concluded to go up to Jamesport and 
attend camp-meeting. Monday, 27th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay ; caught 29,500 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant 
to the Miamogue Works; fine. Tuesday, 28th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 59,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora, 
and 33,500 in the U.S. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Wednesday, 29th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 45,500 
fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 49,500 in the U.S.Grant, to the Miamogue Works; fine day. Thursday, 30th: 
We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 59,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 51,000 in the U.S. Grant, to the Miamogue 
Works; pleasant day. Mriday, 31st : Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 38,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue 
Works; fine day. 

September 1st, Saturday: Did not fish; mended seine, &c. Monday, 3d: Went into Gardiner’s Bay; caught 53,500 
fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant, and 7,500 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; fine day. Twesday, 4th: We 
eaugitind in Gardiner’s Bay 3,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works} fine. Wednesday, 5th: 
Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 52,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 33 ,000 in the U. S. Geant, to the Miamogue 
Works; fineday. Thursday, 6th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 18,700 fish, thick we sent to Jamesport; then we went 
into Greenport and tarred a new seine. Friday, 7th: An east storm; did ioe fish. Saturday, 8th: The wind continues 
to blow from the east. Monday, 10th: Went out in Gardiner’s Buy j caught 47,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. 
Grant to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Tuesday, 11th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 43,000 fish, which we sent 
in the U.S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Wednesday, 12th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 42,500 fish, which 
we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; fair. Thursday, 13th: We caught in Gardiners Bay 29,000 fish, which 
we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works: and sold 50 cents’ worth of fish to a smack; pleasant. Friday, 
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14th: We hauled out the sloops on the railways and worked on the new seine; pleasant. Saturday, 15th: Had the 
sloops painted and finished hanging the new seine; pleasant day. Monday, 17th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 
5,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; weather continues fine. Tuesday, 18th: We caught in 
Gardiner’s Bay 52,500 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant, eal 40,000 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; fine 
day. Wednesday, 19th: Caught in Peconic Bay 49,000 fish, which we sent i in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works, 
and we put 45,400 in the Flora, which we sent up to Jamesport; fineday. Thursday, 20th: We caught in Peconic Bay 
51,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; fine. Friday, 21st: Wind blew very hard; we did 
not fish. Saturday, 22d: Windy; did not fish. Monday, 24th: Caught in Peconic Bay 44,500 fish, which we sent in 
the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; weather continues fine. Tuesday, 25th: We caught in Peconic Bay 16,500 
fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works. Wednesday, 26th: We caught in Peconic Bay 20,500 fish, 
which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fineday. Thursday, 27th: We attended the Suffolk County 
Fair. Friday, 28th: Caught in Peconic Bay 45,500 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the Miamogue Works, 
and 7,000 in the Flora to Jamesport; pleasant day. Saturday, 29th: Wind east; did not fish. 

October 1st, Monday: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 49,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the 
Miamogue Works; fine. Tuesday, 24: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 46,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the 
Miamogue Works; fine day. Wednesday, 34: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 33,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the 
Miamogue Works; pleasant. Thursday, 4th: A very hard southeast storm; we lay in Greenport. Friday, 5th: The 
wind in the night shifted from southeast to northwest and blew and rained very hard. We had to put on our “oilers” 
and work to keep the boats from being injured alongside of the wharf. In the morning we heard the Massachusetts 
was ashore abreast of East Marion, on the sound shore, and went up to see them land the passengers. The wind blew 
hard from the northwest the remainder of the week, so we could not fish. Monday, 8th: Wind east; we beat down to 
Gardner’s Island, but the wind blew hard and we came back to Greenport. Tuesday, 9th: East storm; lay in Green- 
port. Wednesday, 10th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 33,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the 
Miamogue Works; fine. Thursday, 11th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 29,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the 
Miamogue Works; fine day. Friday, 12th : Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 46,000 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant, 
and 15,500 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Saturday, 13th: Wind blew hard northwest; did not 
fish. Monday, 15th: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 48,500 fish, which we sent in the U. S. Grant, and 9,500 
in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; fine day. Tuesday, 16th: Went below Gardiner’s Island; caught 35,500 fish, 
which we sent in the U. S. Grant to the Miamogne Works. Wednesday, 17th: Caught below Gardiner’s Island 32,000 
fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; continues fine. Thursday, 18th: We caught in Gardiner’s 
Bay 52,000 fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine day. Friday, 19th: Caught in Gardiner’s 
Bay 56,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; fine day. Saturday, 20th: Wind east, and 
stormed; did not fish. Monday, 22d: It continued to blow from the east,so we layin Greenport. Tuesday, 23d: Went 
out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 28,50Q fish, which we sent in the U.S. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine. Wednesday, 
24th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 27,500 fish, which we sent in the Flora to the Miamogue Works; fine day. Thurs- 
day, 25th: Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 43,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; fine day. 
Friday, 26th: East storm; we lay in Greenport. Saturday, 27th: Wind continues to blow from the east; I went home. 
Monday, 29th: We went through Gardiner’s Bay and below Gardiner’s Island ; the wind did not blow hard in the 
morning, but it gradually increased, so when we had arrived where the gangs were finding fish it was blowing quite 
strong SW.; we found a very large body—I think I never saw a larger one—they were a reddish color, and 
extended as far as my eye could reach; we dropped off from the sloop and set into them, laying the seine narrow, for 
the wind was blowing strong and I did not wish to get too large a haul; we scooped 51,400 in the Flora, and it blew 
so hard she came near filling; I kept near her and told the man that sailed her to go into Napeague, and I sold them 
at Green’s Works in Napeague. Tuesday, 30th: Went out, and off Fort Pond we caught 48,000 fish, which we sent in 
the U.S. Grant, and 31,500 in the Flora, to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Wednesday, 31st: Went out below 
Gardiner’s Island; caught 22,000 fish, which we sent in the U. 8. Grant to the Miamogue Works; weather continues 
pleasant. 

November 1st, Thursday: Caught below Gardiner’s Island 32,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 41,500 in the 
U. S. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; weather good. Friday, 2d: Storm from the south; heavy wind; did not fish. 
Saturday, 3d: Did not fish ; I went Hone. Monday, 5th : Went out in Gardiner’s Bay ; anes 48,000 fish, whist we sent 
in the Flora, and 58,000 in the U. S. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; wind blew quite strong SW. Tuesday, 6th: 
Wind blew hard; we Jay in Greenport; I went up to election. Wednesday, 7th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 55,000 
fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 24,000 in the U. 8. Grant, to the Miamogue Works; fine day. Thursday, 8th: 
Caught in Gardiner’s Bay 50,000 fish, which we sent in the Flora, and 40,000 in the U. 8. Grant, to the Miamogue 
Works; pleasant. Friday, 9th: Stormy; did not go out, but lay in Greenport. Saturday, 10th: Went up to James- 
port with the sloops; quit for the season and stowed the fishing things away soon as we could. 


1878. 


The Hawkins Brothers have been building a new steamer, which will make three, as they had two before. They 
want me to go in one of the steamers, which I have at last decided to do. They purchased my seines, and I will have 
to dispose of my sloops, &c. Iam to go in the steamer William Floyd, and we have brought her to Jamesport. 

April 15th, Monday: The crew came on board. Tuesday, 16th: We got the seine out of the house and went to 
Greenport; wind blew quite strong NW. Wednesday, 17th: We lay in Greenport, fixing the hoisting-gear, big net, 
&c.; wind N.W. Thursday, 18th: We went out on our first cruise in the Wm. Floyd; went around Montauk and 
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west as far as Amagansett, but saw no fish, so we came up to the Miamogue Works and coaled up; weather pleasant. 
Friday, 19th: We started out of Greenport early in the morning; went down to Montauk, but it being too rough to 
go around we came back to Greenport and hauled the steamer out on the railways and cleaned her bottoms; weather 
good. Saturday, 20th: We sand-papered the Wm. Floyd and fixed the reel; the painters painted her; continues 
pleasant. Monday, 22d: We went around Montank and caught ontside of Long Island 55,200 fish, which we took to 
the Miamogue Works. Weather continues fine; wind SW. Tuesday, 23d: An east storm; we lay in Greenport. 
Wednesday, 24th: The storm continues; we lay in Greenport doing odd jobs on the Wm. Floyd. Thursday, 25th: 
We went out, but caught no fish; at night we anchored off Hick’s Island; pleasant day. Friday, 26th: We caught 
at one set, off Fort Pond, 153,600 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; fine. Saturday, 27th: We caught in 
Gardiner’s Bay 4,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; it was feos a part of the day. Monday, 29th: 

We caught off Fort Pond, at one set, 182,000 fish; we had a pretty good pull to raise “them, but the steamer helped 
us by turning first back amd then ahead I do not think we could have got them up alongside of a carry-away; and 
then hoisting them out by steam we get them out so fast they do not get smothered and die, as they would where we 
hoist them by hand; we took them to the Miamogue Works; foggy in the morning, but clearing off pleasant. 
Tuesday, 30th: We caught off Fort Pond 126,400 fish, at one set, which we took to the Miamogue Works; foggy in 
the morning. 

May 1st, Wednesday: We went below Gardiner’s Island and off Fort Pond, where we found a gang which had more 
fish than they could handle, and they whistled for help; so we went and helped them get their fish up so they could 
scoop them; another gang whistled for assistance, and we helped them also; after which the fish appeared to be 
scarce, and we could find none; pleasant day; at night we anchored off Hick’s Island. Thursday, 2d: We went around 
Montauk and outside of Long Island; we caught 141,500 fish, which we took to the Peconic Works, as the Miamogue 
Works could not take them; weather pleasant. Friday, 3d: We went around Montauk, outside; made one set and 
missed the fish, but caught some river shad; weather pleasant. Saturday, 4th: We did not fish. Monday, 61h: Went 
down as far as Montauk; caught none; fine. Tuesday, 7th: Went around Montauk, and west as far as Bridgehamp- 
ton; caught 184,800 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; it was a very pleasant day; there were about 
eighteen or twenty steamers outside. Wednesday, 8th: Went outside of Long Island; caught 132,800 fish, which we 
took to the Miamogue Works; fine day. Thursday, 9th: We lay in Greenport; the inspectors came from New York 
and inspected the William Floyd; pleasant. Friday, 10th: Went around Montauk and outside of Long Island; 
caught 108,800 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; fine. Saturday, 11th: We canght 40,800 fish east of Gar- 
diner’s Island ; took them to the Miamogue Works; fine day. Monday, 13th: We went around Montauk and outside 
of Long Island, but found no fish; pleasant. Tuesday, 14th: Went outside again, but found no fish; fine. Wednesday, 
15th: Wind east and storming; we lay in Greenport. Thursday, 1Cth: Went down as far as Fort Pond and Montauk ; 
caught no fish; weather pleasant. Friday, 17th: Went around Montauk outside of Long Island; made three sets and 
put 256,800 ‘fish on the William Floyd, but we were obliged to let some of the last haul go, as she was loaded, and 
decks to the water’s edge; we took them to the Miamogue Works; very pleasant. Saturday, 18th: Went down as 
far as Fort Pond; caught none; fine. Monday, 20th: Went scone Montauk outside of Long Island, but caught 
none; it was rough; wind SSE.; we came back and anchored off Hick’s Island. Tuesday, 21st: It stormed in the 
morning, but cleared off about 10 o’clock a. m., when we started and looked through the bay and went to the fish 
works and coaled up; then went to Greenport. Wednesday, 22d: We went around Montauk and outside of Long 
Island; caught 51,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day; wind N. Thursday, 23d: Went 
outside of Long Island; caught 110,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Iriday, 24th: 
We went outside of Long Island and went west as far as Southampton and caught at ihree sets 212,000 fish, which we 
took to the Miamogue Works ; it was a beautiful day, but it isa long run to Southampton and back. Saturday, 25th ; 
We did not fish, but lay in Greenport mending seine, &e.; pleasant day. Monday, 27th: We went outside of Long 
Island; caught 164,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; the wind blew a good breeze from the NW. 
Tuesday, 28th: Went around Montauk and outside of Long [sland again, but found no fish; so we went to Stonington; 
the weather fine. Wednesday, 29th: Went outside of Long Island, but could find no fish; then went up through the 
bay to the Miamogue Works and coaled up and went to Greenport for water; pleasant day. Thursday, 30th: Went 
in the sound and the wind came on to blow from the east; we set the sail and stcered west and anchored off the mouth 
of Cow Bay in the head of the sound. Friday, 31st: The east storm continued ; we went into Port Washington and 
came to anchor near the village and purchased some stores. 

June 1st, Saturday: The east storm continued ; we went in Cow Bay. Afonday, 3d: In the morning it was foggy; 
we started out of the harbor, hut as it was so thick we came to anchor again off the mouth of the harbor; about 
noon it cleared off and we made five sets near Stepping Stones and Execution Lights; started down the sound about 
sundown, and before we reached Crane Neck the fog was so thick we could not sce the length of the steamer; we 
run slow, blowing the whistle quite often, and went throngh Plum Gut about 7 o’clock p. m., without seeing Jand 
on either side; we saw no land from the time the fog came on until we made Little Ram Head, which is close to the 
Miamogue Works; we ariived about 8 o’clock; had 116,000 fish. Tuesday, 4ih: After unloading the fish and coal- 
ing up, we went to Greenport and filled the tank with water, where we staid the remainder of the day, as it came on 
foggy againin p.m. Wednesday, 5th: Went in the sound and west as far as Faulkland Island; caught 110,000 fish, which 
we took to the Miamogue Works, where we arrived about sundown; fine. Thursday, Gth: We went around Montauk 
outside of Long Island; went around a shoal of fish, and just as we came together with the boats, there was a whale 
came up and blowed in the middle of our haul ; we immediately took our seine on; I suppose he must have gone under 
the seine, for it was not injured; the fish were quite plenty, and we soon fonnd other bunches and caught 208,000, 
which we took to the Miamogue Works; weather pleasant. Friday, 7th: We went around Montauk outside of Long 
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Island, but found no fish, so we came back; and east of Gardiner’s Point caught 38,000, which we took to the 
Miamogue Works; weather continues pleasant. Saturday, 8th: We did not fish; lay in Greenport. Monday, 10th: 
An east storm; did not go out. Tuesday, 11th: We went down through Gardiner’s Bay, and below Gardiner’s Island; 
saw no fish, so went over to New London; wind blew quite hard. JVednesday, 12/h: Went around Montauk, and west 
as far as Bridgehampton ; caught 49,900 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; very pleasant day. Thursday, 
13th: We went outside of Long Island again; caught 148,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; fine. Friday, 
14th: Went around Montauk, outside of Long Island, but saw no fish; and the steamers to the west, as far as we could 
see, were finding none, so we turned back and came to Greenport, ripped out and tarred the seine; weather fine. Sat- 
urday, 15th: We hung the seine; pleasant. Monday, 17th: The wind blew hard, so we did not fish, but fixed our deck- 
boards, scoop-net, &c. Tuesday, 18th: We concluded it would be too rough outside of Long Island, so we went in the 
sound, and went west as far as New Haven; caught 134,400 fish, and reached the Miamogue Works with them about 
9 o'clock p. m.; a mild rain nearly all day. Wednesday, 19th: Went up the sound as far as Milford; caught 
73,600 fish, and arrived at the Miamogue Works with them about 10 o’clock p. m.; pleasant day. Thursday, 20th: 
Went up sound, and near Faulkland Island caught 18,000 fish; reached the Miamogue Works with them about sun- 
down; weather fine. Friday, 21st: We took a look up in Psconia Bay, but found no fish; pleasant. Saturday, 22d: 
Stormy day; wind SE.; we lay in Greenport. Monday, 24th: We went up in Peconic Bay; caught 28,000 fish, and 
took them to the iaasopie Works; wind blew hard from the NW. Tuesday, 25t:: Went up in Peconic Bay and 
caught a few fish, but not enough to go to the works with, so we anchored off Jamesport; the wind blew hard NW. 
Wednesday, 26th: We caught a few in Peconic Bay, and went down to the Miamogue Works; had, with what we 
caught the day before, 65,000 fish; weather fair. Thursday, 27th: We caught in Peconic Bay 17,500 fish, which we 
took to the Miamogue Works; weather pleasant. Friday, 28th: We went up sound nearly to Faulkland Island; caught 
52,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; weather continues fine. Saturday, 29th: We went up sound 
nearly to Faulkland Island; caught 11,000 fish, which we took to Miamogue Works; fine. 

Judy 1st, Monday: We went in the sound and went west as far as New Haven; caught 130,800 fish and arrived at 
the Miamogue Works with them before sundown; fine. Tuesday, 2d: Went in ihe sound in a. m.; it was thick and 
foggy, so weran slow, and about 10 o’clock a. m. the fog ‘lit up”; we were abreast of New Haven, and we saw fish 
and went to work; caught 104,000, which we took to the Miamogue Works; weather very fine after the fog cleared 
away. Wednesday, 3d: We lay in Greenport; hauled out the Wm. Floyd on the railways; painted and fixed her; we 
did not fish any more this week; pleasant. Monday, 8th: Went west as far as Norwalk Islands; caught none; at 
night stopped in Black Rock Harbor; weather good. Tuesday, 9th: Went west as far as Norwalk Islands; caught off 
Southport 90,800 fish, and came down to the Miamogue Works; had a heavy thunder squall in p. m., while we were 
coming down sound. Wednesday, 10th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 94,400 fish and took them in to the Miamogue 
Works; we had a shower just at night. Thursday, 11th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay and off Fort Pond 74,000 fish, 
which we took to the Miamogue Works. Friday, 12ih: We caught off Fort Pond 102,800 fish, which we took to the 
Miamogue Works; weather pleasant. Saturday, 13th: Wind east; did not fish. Monday, 15th: Went down below 
Gardiner’s Island and caught off Fort Pond 100,000 fish, which we landed at the Miamogue Works; fineday. Tuesday, 
16th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 11,200 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; weather good. Wednesday, 
17th: Went up sound just west of Faulkland Island; we caught 46,800 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; 
weather continues fine. Thursday, 18th: Went up sound and near Faulklaud Island we caught 92,000 fish, which we 
took to the Miamogue Works; fine day. Friday, 19th: We caught off New Haven 149,600 fish, which we took to the 
Miamogne Works; very warm day. Saturday, 20th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 6,000 fish, which we took to the 
Miamogue Works; pleasant. Monday, 22d: Went ont in the bay, but the wind blowing cool from the NW. the 
fish would not show, so we caught none. Tucsday, 23d: We caught off Fort Pond 216,400 fish, which we took to the 
Miamogue Works; weather fine. Wednesday, 24th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 102,800 fish, which we took to the 
Miamogne Works; weather fine. Thursday, 25th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 109,600 fish, and the wind coming on 
to blow very hard from the SW., we started for and arrived at the Miamogue Works at 3 o’clock p.m. Friday, 
26th: The wind blew hard from the SW.; we caught none, and soon came into Greenport. Saturday, 27th: Wind 
blew hard; did not go out. Monday, 29th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 128,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue 
Works; very pleasant. Tuesday, 30th: An east storm; we lay in Greenport. Wednesday, 31st: We went below Gar- 

_ diner’s Island, and off Fort Pond caught 224,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. 

August 1st, Thursday: We caught off Fort Pond 93,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; pleasant, but 
had a shower just at night. Friday, 2d: We caught below Gardiner’s Island 102,800 fish, which we took to the Mia- 
mogue Works; after which we came to Greenport ; pleasant, except a heavy thunder shower just at night. Saturday, 
3d: We hauled out the William Floyd on the railways to fix the condenser, and we took the seine in the lot, ripped 
out, and tarred, and partly hung it in the lines; pleasant day. Monday, 5th: We finished hanging the seine and 
launched the William Floyd; pleasant. Tuesday, 6th: We canght in Gardiner’s Bay 30,400 fish and took them to the 
Miamogue Works; weather fine. Wednesday, 7th: Went up in Peconic Bay; caught 77,600 fish, which we took to the 
Miamogue Works; pleasant; wind light NW. Zhursday, 8th: We caught in Noyack Bay 12,000 fish, which we took to 
the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. Friday, 9th: Went down in Gardiner’s Bay, but the wind blew hard from the 
SW., so we caught none, and soon came into Greenport. Saturday, 10th: Did not fish. Monday, 12th: We went up 
sound and caught off Faulkland Island 90,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; fine day. Tuesday, 13th: 
Went in the sound, and just west of Faulkland Island we caught 52,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; 
weather continues fine. Wednesday, 14th: Wind E.; we looked through Gardiner’s Bay, but caught no fish; so came 
to Greenport. Thursday, 15th: Wind E., and we did not start out of Greenport until 8 o’clock a.m., when we 
went down through Gardiner’s Bay; and below Gardiner’s Island and off Fort Pond we found some very good 
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bunches of fish, and caught 160,800, which we took to the Miamogue Works; the wind died out and we had very 
good weather. Friday, 16th: We caught off Fort Pond 14,400 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works: weather 
fine. Saturday, 17th: Did not fish. Monday, 19th: We went around Montauk and outside of Long Island, but found 
no fish; weather fine. Tuesday, 20th: Went in the sound, and went west as far as Faulkland Island; caught 55,200 fish, 
and took them to the Miamogne Works; weather continues fine. Wednesday, 21st: Went up Long Island Sound, and 
caught off New Haven 87,600 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; we had rain and darkness to contend 
with, but reached the works in safety. Thursday, 22d: Wind blew from the east; we lay in Greenport. Friday, 23d: 
We went down through the bay to Fort Pond, where we caught 48,400 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; 
weather good. Saturday, 24th: We caught off Fort Pond 29,600 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; fine 
day. Monday, 26th: We went in the sound, and off Faulkland Island caught 66,000 fish, which we took to the Mia- 
mogue Works; weather pleasant. Tuesduy, 27th: We went below Gardiner’s Island and caught 6,400 fish, which we 
landed at the Miamogue Works; fine. Wednesday, 28th: Went up sound, and near Faulkland Island we caught 161,600 
fish, and took down to the Miamogue Works; very fine day. Thursday, 29th: Went in Long Island Sound; followed 
the south shore, and off Luce’s Landing we fell in with fish; caught 66,400, which we took to the Miamogue Works; 
fine day. Friday, 30th: Went in the sound, and just west of Horton’s Point caught 36,80) fish, which we took to the 
Miamogue Works; continues very pleasant. Satnrday, 31st: Went below Gardiner’s Island, and off Fort Pond we 
caught 27,200 fish, which we landed at the Miamogue Works; weather continues fine. 

September 2d, Monday: Went down through Gardiner’s Bay, and below Gardiner’s Island caught 197,200 fish, which 
we took to the Miamogue Works; weather continues fine. Tuesday, 3d: Went down below Gardiner’s Island, caught 
183,200 fish, and took them to the Miamogue Works; fish plenty; fine. Wednesday 4th : Wind blew hard from the east, 
so we could not fish; we came up to Greenport. Thursday, 5th: The wind continues to blow from the east; we lay in 
Greenport. Friday, 6th: We went below Gardiner’s Island; caught 95,600 fish, which we landed at the Miamogue 
Works; fine. Saturday, 7th: In Greenport; wind E.; I went home. Monday, 9th: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay, 
and near the end of Gardiner’s Point we made two sets of about equal size, just loading the steamer, and started with 
them for the Miamogue Works at half past cleven a. m.; there were 253,600 fish; weather pleasant. Tuesday, 10th : 
We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 66,400 fish, which we took to the Miamoguoe Works; fine day. Wednesday, 11th: Went 
below Gardiner’s Island, and off Fort Pond we caught 76,800 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; the wind 
is east, but does not blow very hard, and it has been in that direction most of the week. Thursday, 12th: Wind E. 
and stormy; we lay in Greenport. Friday, 13th: Wind continued to blow; we did not fish. Saturday, 14th: We went 
out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 61,600 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Monday, 16th: 
We went down through Gardiner’s Bay and below Gardiner’s Island to Fort Pond; the wind was blowing from the 
east, and it was quite rough; but we could make a lee in Fort Pond, so we made two small sets in Fort. Pond; and 
then the weather moderated, and we went off shore and made a good set; so that when we had them scooped in we 
had over 100,000 fish; then we found another bunch and caught them, and put all we could on the steamer, and had 
enough left in the seine to nearly load another steamer, which we had to let go; they handled easy; we had no troublo 
in raising them; we had in all 236,009 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works, arriving there about 7 o’clock 
p.m. Tuesday, 17th: We caught off Gardiner’s Point 98,400 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; pleasant 
day. Wednesday, 18ih: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 57,600 fish, when the grate-bars fell down and we were obliged 
to burn wood to get to the Miamogue Works; fine. Thursday, 19th: We went in the sound and canght, off Horton’s 
Point, 114,800 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; we arrived at the works about 8 o’clock; fine. Friday, 
20th: We went in Long Island Sound; caught off Faulkland Island 158,400 fish; and we arrived at the Miamogue 
Works about 9 p.m.; pleasant day. Saturday, 21st: We came into Greenport and mended seine. Monday, 23d: 
We went through Gardiner’s Bay, and below Gardiner’s Island caught 23,200 fish, which we took to the Miamogue 
Works; weather continues fine. Tuesday, 24th: We went in the sound, and caught off Faulkland Island 65,600 fish, 
which we took to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Wednesday, 20th: We caught off Faulkland Island 100,400 fish, 
which we took to the Miamogue Works; fineday. Thursday, 26th: Went in the sound, but the wind blew quite strong 
from the southwest, so we followed the south shore in hopes the wind might die out; we went up as far as Matti- 
tuck, but the wind continued to blow, so we came back to Greenport. Friday, 27th: Wind blew quite hard NW.; 
went in the sound, and nearly to Faulkland Island, but the wind continued to blow, so we turned back and went into 
the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. Saturday, 28th: We tarred a new seine; pleasant. Monday, 30th: We went in 
the sound and west as far as New Haven, where we caught 127,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; 
pleasant weather. 

October 1st, Tuesday: We went in the sound, and off Luce’s Landing canght 152,000 fish, which we took to the 
Miamogue Works; weather continues fine. Wednesday, 2d: Went in the sound, and off Riverhead we caught 88,800 
fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; weather continues fine. Thursday, 3d: Went in the sound, and off 
Luce’s Landing and Mattituck caught 111,200 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Friday, 4th: 
Went in the sound; caught off Riverhead 155,600 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; fine day. Saturday, 
5th: We did not fish; it has been a very pleasant week—just like summer. Monday, 7th: Went up sound, and off 
Riverhead and Wading River caught 119,600 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; fine day. Tuesday, 8th: 
Started to go up sound, but the wind blew hard, and we were obliged to turn back and go into Greenport. Wednes- 
day, 91h: We went out in the morning; went up sound a ways, but the wind blew hard, so we turned back and came_— 
to Greenport, and went to work on the new seine. Thursday, 10th: We finished hanging the new seine. Friday, 11th: 
We attended the Snffolk County Fair. Saturday, 12th: An east storm. Monday, 14th: Went through Gardiner’s Bay 
and below Gardiner’s Island, where we caught 42,400 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; fine day. Tuesday, 
15th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 44,400 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; fine day. Wednesday, 16th: 
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Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; canghtnone; pleasant. Thursday, 17th: Wind blew hard; welayinGreenport. Friday, 
18th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 16,800 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; fine day. Saturday, 19th: 
Windy and cold; did not go out, but lay in Greenport. Monday, 21st: We started from Greenport in the morning, 
and went through the Bay down to Montauk, and then south of Block Island, after which we passed Point Judith 
and Beaver-tail light into Newport; as we passed into the harbor we saw Fort Adams and the man-of-war Minnesota; 
after we arrived in the town we went up and saw “Old Mill,” as they call it, which was built ages before this country 
was settled by the English. Tuesday, 22d: We started out of Newport in a. m.as early as we could see, and came to the 
north of Block Island and Montauk, and looked in by Fort Pond and up through the bay, but could see no fish; 
reached Greenport at 4p. m.; pleasant. Wednesday, 23d: A hard east storm; we lay in Greenport. Thursday, 24th: 
The wind blew very hard NW.; layin Greenport. Friday, 25th: Went below Gardiner’s Island and under Gin Beach; 
just east of Fort Pond we caught at one set 160,800 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; weather good. Sat- 
urday, 26th: We caught off Fort Pond 78,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. Monday, 
28th: We went below Gardiner’s Island; the wind blew quite strong from the north, so we anchored off Goose Pond 
and stopped all night. Tuesday, 29th: We caught off Fort Pond 66,400 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; 
pleasant day. Wednesday, 30th: Stormy day; weit to Greenport. Thursday, 31st; Wind blew bard, and we caught 
no fish. 

November 1st, Friday: Windy; we layin Greenport. Saturday, 2d: Wind continued to blow; did not fish. Mon- 
day, 4th: Went down to Fort Pond; made one set and caught 35,600 fish, but the wind blew up so strong from the 
northwest we were obliged to leave; there were plenty of good bunches of fish, but close in on a lee shore; some of 
the gangs got large hauls and had a hard time, part having to turn their fish out, for the wind blew a gale; I had as 
much as I could do to keep our boats from sinking while on our way to the Miamogue Works. Tuesday, 5th: Wind 
blew hard; did not fish. Wednesday, 6th: Went out; looked through Gardiner’s Bay and Fort Pond, but could see 
no fish ; it snowed and rained by turns all day. Thursday, 7th: We found a bunch of fish close in-shore in Cherry 
Harbor; caught and took them to the Miamogue Works; there were 97,800; pleasant day. Friday, 8th: The wind 
blew hard from the northwest, and we came up to Greenport from the fish works. Saturday, 9th: Wind blew very hard 
from the northwest; did not fish; Icame home. Monday, 11th: Went down to Gin Beach; caught at one set 159,000 
fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Tuesday, 12th: In Greenport, getting the boiler fixed. 
Wednesday, 13th: Windy; did not fish. Thursday, 14th: Wind blew hard; we lay in Greenport. Friday, 15th: Pleas- 
ant day; we went out through Gardiner’s Bay and below Gardiner’s Island, but saw no fish; so we came up to Green- 
port and on to Jamesport, and carted the seine up in the lot to dry it, and stripped the William Floyd ready to lay 
her up; and the fishing season of 1878 is ended. 


1879. 


April 22d, Tuesday: We brought the William Floyd up to Jamesport, and the crew came on board, and we com- 
menced fixing her for business; pleasant day. Wednesday, 23d: We carted the seine and put it in the boats in a.m., 
and got ready to go down bay; p. m. we went to Greenport; after we arrived we shipped the cranes, as they have 
been presenting the William Floyd with a set of cranes, which she very much needed; fine. Thursday, 24th: We rove 
the falls in the cranes and fixed the seine-boats, hoisting fall, and overhauled things in general; some of the steamers 
went out to-day, but saw no fish; pleasant day. Friday, 25th: I fixed my room, and we fixed the tom blocks and 
pen, or deck boards, to the William Floyd, &c.; some of the steamers went out, but saw no fish; weather very good 
for fishing, although it is cloudy. Saturday, 26ih: We went down to the Miamogue Oil Works in a. m. and coaled up; 
p.m. I came home. Monday, 28th: Foggy, so that we did not go out. Tuesday, 29th: It rained in the morning, but 
it lit up, and we started down bay about 9 o’clock a. m.; went down as far as Gardiner’s Point, but it was so thick 
and foggy that we came to anchor close by the Point and waited for it to clear up; but as it did not, we came back 
to Greenport. Wednesday, 30th: Foggy in the morning; we started out at 8 o’clock and went down as far as Shag- 
wam Reef, but saw no fish, so we anchored off Goose Pond, Gardiner’s Island ; pleasant. 

May 1st, Thursday : Wind blew quite strong from the northwest; we went down as far as Montauk and saw some 
of the steamers coming back; so we went back and anchored off Goose Pond, Gardiner’s Island. Friday, 2d: We went 
around Montauk, and west as far as Amagansett; saw no fish, and the steamers, as far as we could see, seemed to be 
finding no fish; so we came back, and came to the Miamogue Works and coaled up, and then to Greenport and blew 
off the boiler; pleasant. Saturday, 3d: I went home on morning train. Monday, 5th: We went around Montauk, and 
west as far as Amagansett; caught no fish; and as it was quite rough we turned back and came inside and anchored 
off Hicks’ Island ; a part of the steamers caught a few fish to-day, which were the first caught thisseason. Tuesday, 6th: 
We went around Montauk, and west as far as Bridgehampton; and, as it was quite rough, we turned back and camo 
inside ; and close under Gin Beach, saw and caught 16,800 fish, which we took to the Miamogué Works; weather good. 
Wednesday, 7th: We went around Montauk, and west as far as Bridgehampton; fish quite plenty; made two sets; 
caught 130,800 fish ; arrived at the Miamogue Works 9 o’clock p.m. ; pleasant day ; wind NW., which made it smooth. 
Thursday, 8th : Went around Montauk, and west as far as Southampton ; caught a few fish, and stopped outside through 
the night as the weather was fine. Friday, 9th: We went west of Pond Quogue light; made two sets, and then came 
to the Miamogue Works; had 92,000 fish; pleasant day. Saturday, 10th: We caught below Gardiner’s Island 24,800 
fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Monday, 12th: Foggy in the morning; went down to Fort 
Pond, but saw no fish ; so we came to Greenport and had a little work done on the steamer. Tuesday, 13th: Foggy in 
the morning; we went down to Montauk; made one set, and caught 125,600 fish, which we took to the Miamogue 
Works; fine day. Wednesday, 14th: We went around Montauk, but caught no fish; fine. Thursday, 15th: Went 
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around Montauk, and west as far as Bridgehampton; caught 152,400 fish and started for thu Miamogue Works, but 
before we arrived at Gardiner’s Point it came on a thick fog, but we found our way into the works without much trouble; 
if there is anything I dread it is w fog. Friday, 16th: Foggy; we went down and anchored in Fort Pond, and as it 
continued thick in p.m. wo went up and came to anchor off Hicks’ Island. Saturday, 17th: We caught below Gardi- 
ner’s Island 32,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; it continues foggy most of the time. Monday, 19th: 
We caught just west of Gardiner’s Point 36,400 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works ; foggy morning and night. 
Tuesday, 20th: Fog continues; we caught in Gardiner’s Bay 149,200 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works. 
Wednesday, 21st: Foggy in a.m.; we went down as far as Fort Pond, but caught no fish; then came up to Greenport. 
Thursday, 22d: We went around Montauk, and west as far as Easthampton, where we caught 68,800 fish ; and as it was 
getting rough we started for the Miamogue Works, where we arrived at 9 o’clock p.m. Friday, 23d: We went below 
Gardiner’s Island, but the wind blew so hard from the northeast that we came to Greenport; bent new sail, &c. Sat- 
urday, 24th: Did not fish. Monday, 26th: Started early in the morning; went around Montauk, and when about 5 
miles west of Montauk found the George F. Morse (which is one of Hawkins Brothers’ steamers) broke down, so we 
took a line from her and towed her to New London; pleasant, wind north. Tuesday, 27th: Went outside of Long 
Island, and west as far as Southampton, where we canght 92,800 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; fine 
day. Wednesday, 28ih: Went outside of Long Island, and west as far as Fort Pond, where we caught 36,800 fish, 
which we took to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Thursday, 29th: Went outside of Long Island, and west as far as 
Pond Quogue Light, where we caught 205,600 fish, and arrived at the Miamogue Works 11 p.m. ; a very pleasant day. 
Friday, 30th: Went outside of Long Island, and west as far as Amagansett; caught 208,800 fish, and arrived at the 
Miamogue Works at sundown; it was very fine weather in a.m., but in p.m.it blew up quite strong from the south- 
west, so that it began to be rough. Saturday, 31st: Did not fish, but mended seine, &c. 

June 2d, Monday: We went outside of Long Island and west as far as Southampton; caught none; it was quite 
rough; we came back around Montauk and anchored off Hicks’s Island. Tuesday, 3d: An east storm; we came to 
the Miamogue Works and coaled up, and then to Greenport; in p. m. it rained and blew very hard. Wednesday, Ath : 
It stormed in a. m., but before noon it broke away and we went up in Peconic Bay; caught 18,400 fish, which 
we took to the Miamogue Works. Thursday, 5th: We went around Montauk, but it was very rough, and we came 
back and anchored off Tobacco Lot, Gardiner’s Island. Friday, 6th: We looked off Fort Pond, east of Gardiner’s 
Island, and through Gardiner’s Bay; caught none; pleasant. Saturday, 7th: Did not fish. Monday, 9th: Went out- 
side of Long Island and west as far as Napeague ; caught 218,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works ; very 
pleasant day. Tuesday, 10th: We went outside of Long Island; saw no fish, so came back and went to Greenport ; 
pleasant. Wednesday, 11éh : We went up in Peconic Bay; caught a few fish, but not enough worth going to the works 
with, so we stopped into Greenport and let a farmer have them. Thursday, 12th: We haulcd out the William Floyd on 
the railways and cleaned her bottom, ready for painting, and ripped out and tarred the seine; it rained a part of the 
day. Friday, 13th: We hung the seine, and the painters have painted the steamer, fixed the condenser, &c.; pleas- 
ant day. Saturday, 14th : We carted the seine down in a. m. and put it in the boats and salted it; in p. m. we launched 
the William Floyd, andIcame home. Monday, 16th: We went in the sound; the wind was east and it was foggy; we 
went west as far as New Haven and went in fora harbor. Tuesday, 17th: We caught in the gound, off New Haven, 
36,000 fish, and reached the Miamogue Works before sundown; weather continues pleasant. Vednesday, 18th: Went 
up sound as far as Bridgeport, but caught no fish until we got to the east of New Haven, when we caught 25,600 fish, 
and reached the Miamogue Works with them at 10 p. m.; pleasant. Thursday, 19th: We went to Greenport, reeled 
the seine, and, taking what help I wanted, went to New London to get the William Floyd’s boiler fixed. Friday, 20th: 
We lay in New London, getting the work done as fast as possible; weather fine. Saturday, 21st: We got the work 
done and steam on about 1 o’clock; arrived in Greenport about 4 o’clock p.m.; weather fine. Monday, 23d: Went 
down to the Miamogue Works and coaled up; then looked through Gardiner’s Bay, but caught no fish; weather 
pleasant. Tuesday, 24th: Went up sound and caught off Faulkland Island 109,600 fish, and arrived at the Miamogue 
Works at 9 o’clock p. m.; weather continues fine. Wednesduy, 25th: Went in the sound and the wind came on to 
plow hard from the east, and stormed, so we went into New Havenforaharbor. Thursday, 26th: Went out in the sound, 
but the wind blew quite fresh SW. and made it rough, so we came into New Haven again; the English steamer 
Norman Monarch lay close by us, and we have had a good opportunity to look at her, as the officers were kind 
enough to take us through her and show us all that was of interest. Friday, 27th: We went out in the sound and 
made six sets; caught 84,800 fish, and arrived at the Miamogue Works at 9 o’clock p. m.; very pleasant day. Satur- 
day, 28th: We went up to Greenport and mended seine; I went home in p. m.; pleasant day. Monday, 30th: We 
went to New London and had the new grates put in the William Floyd; then went up sound and caught a small set of 
fish off Faulkland Island ; then anchored behind the light in the mouth of New Haven Harbor; weather fine. 

July 1st, Tuesday: Made two sets off New Haven; then came down to the Miamogue Works; had 34,800 fish ; 
pleasant. Wednesday, 2d: Went up sound; caught off New Haven 60,400 fish, and arrived at the Miamogue Works at 
12 o’clock in the night; weather good. Thursday, 3d: We came to Greenport, as they want no more fish this week at 
the oil works; the men want to keep the Fourth; we went home onthe cars. Monday, 7th: We went outside of Long 
Island; caught 13,400 fish off Easthampton; it was quite rough; some of my crew are troubled with seasickness; I 
never was bothered myself; we came back and took the fish we had to the Miamogue Works. Tuesday, 8th: It was a 
stormy, windy day; we came up to Greenport. Wednesday, 9th: We went around Montauk outside of Long Island; 
caught 55,200 fish, and took them to the Miamogue Works; it was very rough, but pleasant weather. Thursday, 10th: 
We went up sound, and off New Haven we caught 96,800 fish, and arrived at the Miamogue Works at midnight; it 
was a pleasant day, but we had a heavy thunder shower while on our way to the works. Friday, 11th: We went up 
sound and caught off New Haven and Faulkland Island 56,000 fish, and arrived at the Miamogue Works at 11 p. m.; 
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weather good, bat before morning it rained and blew hard from the east. Saturday, 12th: We came up to Greenport 
in the wind and rain; in p. m. it cleared off and I went home. Monday, 14th: We went down in Gardiner’s Bay and 
then up into Noyack Bay, where we found plenty of fish; we caught 187,200, and arrived at the Miamogue Works at 4 
o’clock p.m.; pleasant. Tuesday, 15th 4 We went up bay again, and caught in Noyack Bay and Little Peconic Bay 232,000 
fish, which was all we could put on, and reached the Miamogue Works at 6 o’clock p.m.; fine day. Wednesday, 16th: 
We went up in Little Peconic Bay; caught 87,200 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day, but we 
had a hard thunder shower just at night, and it rained nearly all night. Thursday, 17th: Went up bay, but the wind 
was NW. and the fish would not show; one of the men was taken sick, and we took him to Greenport and looked up 
a man to take his place, and as the day was so far spent we concluded not to goout again. Friday, 18th: We went up 
bay and then down bay, and caught but 20,000 fish, which we took in to the Miamogue Works; weather pleasant. 
Saturday, 19th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay, but caught no fish; so went to Greenport and I went home; fine day. 
Monday, 21st: We went up sound as far as Luce’s Landing; caught 52,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; 
weather continues fine. Tuesday, 22d: Went in the sound and went west as far as Cold Spring, where we stopped ; 
pleasant; wind SW. Wednesday, 23d: Went out in the sound and east; we found some fish off Mattituck, and caught 
59,600, which we took to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Thursday, 24th: We went up sound as far as Faulkland 
Island; caught 126,400 fish, and arrived at the Miamogue Works at 9 o’clock p.m.; weather fine. Friday, 25th: Went 
up sound as far as New Haven; the wind breezed up from the east, so we went in and came to anchor bebind the light 
in the mouth of New Haven Harbor. Saturday, 26th: Wind east and stormy; we came out and came to Greenport. 
Monday, 28th: Went up sound, and off Faulkland Island caught 129,600 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; 
very fine day. Tuesday, 29ih: We went up sound; caught off Faulkland Island 9,600 fish; they did not appear to be 
very plenty to-day; we took them to the oil works; very warm. Wednesday, 30th: Went up sound; caught just east 
of Horton’s Point 37,600 fish; arrived in to the Miamogue Works at 6 o’clock p.m.; awarm day. Thursday, 31st: Went 
up sound; caught 57,600 fish just west of Horton’s Point, and took them to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. 

August 1st, Friday: It was foggy in the morning and we had to grope our way along through the gut and up 
sound, running slow so as not to run any vessels down; one of the steamers ran into a schooner just after going 
through the gut, but did not do much damage; the fog soon lit up and we caught 52,000 fish near Faulkland Island, 
which we took to the Miamogue Works; pleasant after the fog lifted. Saturday, 2d: Did not fish; a very, very warm 
day. Monday, 4th: We went up sound as far as New Haven; caught 102,400 fish, which we took down to the Mia- 
mogue Works; weather very fine. Tuesday, 5th: Went up sound as far as Charles Island; caught 60,000 fish, which 
we took to the works; fine. Wednesday, 6th: We went up to Greenport to fix the boiler. Thursday, 74h: Went out in 
the morning and the boiler commenced to leak, so we went to New London and had a soft patch put on. Friday, 
8th: We came out in the morning and started west in the sound, but the wind was east and commenced to storm, so 
we came to Greenport. Saturday, 9th: Went out in the bay in a. w.; saw no fish, so went into the fish works and 
coaled up, and to Greenport; thus ends the week. Monday, 11th: Went up sound as far as Stratford Point; caught 
a few fish just at night and went into Black Rock and anchored; fine day. Tuesday, 12th: Fished off Stratford until 

* noon, then started for the Miamogue Works; arrived just before sundown; had 129,600 fish; weather continues fine. 
Wednesday, 13th: We went up sound; the wind blew quite fresh SW.; we went in behind Norwalk Islands and came 
to anchor. Thursday, 14th: Went out in the sound; caught a few fish off South Port, and at night, as we did not 
have enough to come down with, we went into Bridgeport; fine. Friday, 15th: Went out in the sound and went 
east and saw some fish, and we set around them—four different bunches—on our way down, and caught not a single 
one; they went under the seine; divers we call them; we took to the works what we caught the day before, 16, 800 
fish; weather fine. Saturday, 16th : An east storm; we lay in Greenport. Monday, 18th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay 
and raat one set, but caught none; it stormed hard nearly all day, and at night I went up to Greenport, and before 
we alrived at the wharf it was blowing a gale from the NE.; we made fast to the wharf, using all the lines we 
had, and oh! how it did blow; during the night there were about twenty fishing yachts and sloops dragged and went 
ashore, and two or three steamers had a pretty hard time; one little smack anchored off Bostwick, Gardiner’s Island, 
foundered, and two men that were in her were drowned; the wind, some time in the night, shifted to NNW.; that 
was when it blew the hardest, Tuesday, 19h: Wind blew quite hard NW.; we did not go out; some of the steamers 
went down bay and towed up disabled yachts and sloops—some with bowsprit gone, some with boom or mast broken, 
&c. Wednesday, 20th: We went below Gardiner’s Island; caught 169,200 fish, which we took to the Miamogue 
Works; fine. Thursday, 21st: We caught just east of Gardinera Point 59,200 fish, which we took to the Miamogue 
Works; fine. Friday, 22d: We hauled out the William Floyd on the railways, to paint and fix the condenser, and we 
took the seine in the lot to put some new corks on the bunt; wind blew strong SW. Saturday, 23d: We saw the 
acull race in a.m.; I went homeinp.m. Monday, 25th: We went down below Gardiner’s Island and as far as Fort 
Pond; caught 41,600 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; wind east. Tuesday, 26th: The wind was east and 
it was storming; we lay in Greenport. Wednesday, 27th: The wind continued to blow east; did not fish. Thursday, 
28th: We went up in Peconic Bay in a. m., but saw no fish, so we came back to Greenport. Friday, 29th: We went 
down in Gardiner’s Bay; made four sets; caught 27,200 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. 
Saturday, 30th: We did not fish; I went home. 

September 1st, Monday: We went up sound as far as Mattituck, where we succeeded in catching 141,200 fish, and 
arrived at the Miamogue Works at 8 o’clock p. m.; weather pleasant. Tuesday, 24: Went up sound, and off Stratford 
we caught three small sets, and then went in to Bridgeport for the night; pleasant day. Wednesday, 3d: We went 
out in the sound in the morning and caught a good haul of fish off South Port; then the wind breezed up from the 
east and we started down sound; we arrived at the Miamogue Works at 4 o’clock p. m.; had 113,600 fish. Thurs- 
day, 4th; It was foggy in the morning, and we did not start out until 10 o’clock a. m.; then we went up in Little 
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Peconic Bay and down in Gardiner’s Bay, where we caught 46,400 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; 
pleasant after fog lifted. Friday, 5th: We went down through Gardiner’s Bay and below Gardiner’s Island to Fort 
Pond; caught only 10,600 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; weather good. Saturday, 6th: Went out in 
Gardiner’s Bay; caught 2,000 fish, and as there was not enough to pay for taking them to the works, we let a farmer 
in Greenport have them; weather continues fine. Monday, 8th: Wind blew hard; did not fish, but lay in Greenport. 
Tuesday, 9h: We went around Montauk, outside of Long Island, and west as far as Pond Quogue Light; caught 
36,600 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; pleasant; wind north, and blew fresh in a.m. Wednesday, 10th: 
We went up sound as far as Luce’s Landing; caught 90,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; pleasant 
day. Thursday, 11th: Went in the sound and caught near Faulkland Island 129,600 fish, which we took to the Mia- 
mogue Works; weather continues fine. Friday, 12th: Went in the sound and up as far as Faulkland Island; caught 
72,000 fish, and arrived at the Miamogue Works at 8 o’clock p.m.; weather fine. Saturday, 131k: We went up to 
Faulkland Island, but the wind blew too hard for the fish to show, so we came to Greenport. Monday, 15th: We went 
in the sound and west as far as New Haven, where we caught 118,000 fish, and reached the Miamogue Works at 10 
o’clock p. m.; fine. Tuesday, 16th: We went up sound, but the wind blew a good breeze from the east, and the fish 
did not show very well, so we went in to New Haven. Wednesday, 17th: The wind blew very hard from the west; 
we lay in New Haven. Thursday, 18th: We went out in the sound and west as far as Norwalk Islands, but the wind 
blew too hard for the fish to show; so we went in to Bridgeport and filled our tank with water. Friday, 19th: Went 
out in the sound and went east; the wind was blowing quite strong from the northeast, but when we had arrived off 
Faulkland Island the wind began to die out, and we saw a bunch of fish and went to work at them; made four sets 
and caught 95,200 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works. Saturday, 20th: We went down below Gardiner’s 
Island to Fort Pond, but saw no fish, so came to Greenport. Monday, 22d: An east storm; we lay in Greenport. 
Tuesday, 23d: We went up sound as far as Faulkland Island; caught 64,200 fish, which we took to the Miamogne 
Works; pleasant; wind southwest. Wednesday, 24th: Went up sound as far as Luce’s Landing; made a set and 
caught 9,600 fish, and as the wind blew strong southwest we came down and took them to the Miamogne Works; then 
went to Greenport. Thursday, 25th: The wind blew quite strong from the northwest, so we concluded we would go 
up to Jamesport and rip out the old seine, as we want the corks and some of the lines to put in the new seine; on our 
‘way up we picked up two men, who were clinging to a capsized boat; they were nearly exhausted, and would not 
have been able to hold on much longer; they said they had been in the water since midnight; there were three iu the 
boat when it capsized, but one left the boat and tried to swim ashore and was drowned; his body was found after- 
wards; we then proceeded to Jamesport and got the corks and lines; then went to Greenport and tarred the new seine. 
Friday, 26th: We went down as far as Fort Pond, but could see no fish, when we came back to Greenport and took 
out the old seine and went to work on the new one. Saturday, 27th: We finished hanging the rew seine. Monday, 29th: 
Went below Gardiner’s Island to Fort Pond, where we caught 24,800 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works. 
Tuesday, 30th : We went around Montauk, outside of Long Island and abreast of Fort Pond; caught 93,600 and took 
them to the Miamogue Works; weather continues fine, 

October 1st, Wednesday : Went outside of Long Island; caught 178,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; 
fine day. Thursday, 2d: Went outside of Long Island, and went west as far as Pond Quogue Light; saw no fish, so 
turned back; some of the gangs went on west farther and found fish. Friday, 3d: Windy; we went up to Greenport. 
Saturday, 4th: Did not fish. Monday, Gth: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 15,200 fish, which we took to the 
Migmogue Works; wind east. Tuesday, 7th: Went below Gardiner’s Island to Fort Pond and saw no fish; therefore 
we went in the sound and west as far as New Haven, where we made one set and then went in to New Haven; pleasant 
day. Wednesday, 8th: Went out in the sound; the wind blew so strong the fish did not show, so we went down and 
took our fish to the Miamogue Works; had 24,000; then coaled up and went to Greenport. Thursday, 9th: Went in 
the sound and west as far as Faulkland Island; made five sets and caught 138,400 fish, which we took to the Miamogue 
Works; fine day. Friday, 10th: We took a schooner out from the works in a. m.; then went down far as Gardiner’s 
Point; but the wind blew from the E. and looked like a storm, so we came to Greenport. Saturday, 11th: Did not 
fish. Monday, 13th: Went up sound as far as Faulklanud Island; caught 128,800 fish, and took to the Miamogue Works; 
fine day. Tuesday, 14th: Went up sound, but saw no fish, and at night went in to New Haven; pleasant. Wednesday, 
15th: Went out in the sound; made two sets just east of New Haven; caught 54,400 fish, which we took to the 
Miamogue Works; weather fine. Thursday, 16th: We went in the sound and west far as New Haven; made two seta 
and went in to New Haven. Friday, 17th: Wind was E.,s0 we came to the Miamogue Works with our fish; had 
100,000; coaled up and went to Greenport. Saturday, 18/h: We did not fish. Monday, 20th: The wind blew quite 
strong from the NW.,s0 we did not go out until noon, when we went down to Plum Gut, and saw some large 
bunches of fish working down Oyster Pond Point; we waited for them to get through the gut, as there are rocks on 
the sound side; at last a large bunch came through and we:set for them, but caught our seine on a wreck and tore it, 
and lost nearly all the fish; then we came to Greenport and mended the seine. Tuesday, 21st: Went below Gardiner’s 
Island to Fort Pond, and then in the sound nearly to Horton’s Point; caught 124,800 fish, which we took to the 
Miamogue Works; fine day. Wednesday, 22d: Went up sound; found fish all the way from Horton’s Point to Matti- 
tuck; caught 176,800 fish; pleasant. Thursday, 23d: Went up sound; caught off Mattituck 62,400 fish, which we took 
to the Miamogue Works;. pleasant. Iriday, 24th: The wind blew hard NW.; we lay in Greenport. Saturday, 25th: 
Did not fish. Monday, 27th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 4,800 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; 
fine day. Tuesday, 28th: Went out in the sound and west as far as Faulkland Island; caught 92,000 fish, which we 
took to the Miamogue Works; weather continues fine. Wednesday, 29tl The wind blew hard from the NW.; we 
came into Greenport. Thursday, 30th: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay, but the wind came on to blow and we 
came into Greenport. Friday, 31st: Wind blew heavy; we lay in Greenport. 
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November 181, Saturday: The wind continues to blow from the NW. Monday, 3d: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay 
und found Cherry Harbor alive with fish; caught 140,000; and the wind blew up strong, so we came in to the Miamogue 
Works. Tuesday, 4th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay #4,400 fish, and took them to the Miamogue Works; we did not 
go up to election this year; pleasant. Wednesday, 5th: A very cold morning; the wind was N.; we caught in Gar- 
diner’s Bay 84,400 fish, which-we took to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Thursday, 6th: Went out in Gardiner’s 
Bay; caught 12,000 fish, and went to the Miamogue Works about noon, when Captain Hawkins informed me that he 
was going to close the works, so we went to Greenport, then to Jamesport. Triday, 7th: We carted the seine out in 
the lot to dry in'a. m., and took out what things we wanted to leave at Jamesport; we took the William Floyd to 
Greenport and laid her alongside of Tuthill’s Wharf in p. m.; so ends the fishing season of 1879. 


1880. 


I have been transferred to the steamer E. 8. Newins. 

April 16th, Friday : I went to Greenport, and we brought the E.S. Newins up to Jamesport. Saturday, 17th: I 
went to New York to have my license renewed, and had to be examined to see if I was color blind. Monday, 19th: I 
went on board the E. S. Newins early in the morning, and started down the bay; went to the Miamogue Works to 
carry some men for Captain Hawkins; then to Greenport to get things in readiness for fishing; pleasant. Tuesday, 
20th: We spent the day in fixing the fishing things; some of the gangs caught a few fish to-day in Gardiner’s Bay; it 
was foggy and showery a part of the day. Wednesday, 21st : In themorning we went down to the fish works to coal up; 
then went out in Gardiner’s Bay ; caught 54,800 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; fine. Tuesday, 22d: We 
went out in Gardiner’s Bay, but caught no fish; weather continues pleasant. Friday, 23d: We went below Gardiner's 
Island; caught 113,600 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; something gave out to the boiler, and the en- 
gineer was obliged to blow it off, and the steamer Peconic towed us from the Miamogue Works to Greenport; weather 
pleasant. Saturday, 24th: Wind east and stormed a part of the day; did not fish. Monday, 26th: Went out in 
Gardiner’s Bay; it was foggy and we caught ne fish. Tuesday, 27th : Went down to Fort Pond; saw a few fish, but 
caughtnone; then came up in Gardiner’s Bay, and then to the Miamogue Works and coaledup; wind NW. Wednesday, 
28th : Went down below Gardiner’s Island to Fort Pond; caught 120,600 fish at one set, which we took to the Miamogue 
Works; after unloading the fish we went to Greenport to get water; weather pleasant, but blew strong southwest in 
p. m.; the barkentine Wandering Jew was launched to-day, and we helped pull her to the wharf as we came up 
from the oil works. Thursday, 29th: Went down to Fort Pond; saw no fish; then came to Greenport; wind blew 
hard SW. Jvriday, 30th: Went up in Peconic Bay, but saw no fish, and the wind blowing hard WNW. we came back to 
Greenport; the fishing steamer Narragansett is ashore off Easthampton. 

May 1st, Saturday: Wind blew hard NW. and cold; did not fish; I went home. Monday, 3d: Went below Gardi- 
ner’s Island; made one set off Tobacco Lot and one near Plum Gut, and went to the Miamogue Works with 117,800 
fish; weather pleasant, but blew fresh SW.in p.m. Tuesday, 4th: Went out, but caught no fish; at night we anchored 
off Hicks’s Island; wind blew hard SW. all day. Wednesday, 5th: We started out early; it was a calm and beautiful 
morning, and off Fort Pond we found plenty of fish; we made two sets and caught 193,800, and part of my men were 
taken very sick, and we had to come to Greenport and get a doctor to attend to them; then went to the Miambdguo 
Works and unloaded the fish. Thursday, 6th: We did not fish, but lay in Greenport; fine. Friday, 7th: Went down 
to Gardiner’s Point; caught 120,000 fish at two sets and took them to the Miamogue Works; weather continues pleasant. 
Saturday, 8th: Went below Gardiner’s Island to Fort Pond, but caught no fish; then came back to Greenport; fine. 
Monday, 10th: We went around Montauk, and went west as far as Promised Latid; found no fish; then came back and 
looked through the bay; saw a few fish, but caught none; a pleasant day, but fhe wind blew fresh SW. in p. m. 
Tuesday, 11th: Wind blew hard SW. in the morning, and we lay anchored off Hicks’s Island until 9 o’clock a. m., when 
the wind slacked and we started out, and east of Gardiner’s Island we caught 68,000 fish; then we helped a gang raiso 
a large haul of fish; after which we went to the Miamogue Works; it was foggy part of the p.m. Wednesday, 12th: 
Wind NW.; we went around Montauk; outside of the island saw a good bunch of fish and lowered the boats, when 
the engineer called to us and said one of the socket bolts had given out; so we hoisted the boats up and made signals 
for help, when the steamer J. W. Hawkins took us in tow and carried us to New London to get it repaired; we arrived 
there about noon. Thursday, 13th: We lay in New London having the boiler fixed. Friday, 14th: We started out in 
the morning and went nearly to Montauk; and as the wind blew quite strong NE., and one of the bolts they put in at 
New London was leaking, we turned back and went to New London again to get it fixed. Saturday, 15th: We went 
out and around Montauk, outside of Long Island, and west as far as Pond Quogue Light; made two sets and caught 
96,000 fish, and arrived at the Miamogue Works at 8 o’clock p. m.; very pleasant day. Monday, 17th: Went around 
Montauk, outside of Long Island, and west as far as Easthampton; caught 172,8C0 fish at one set, and were obliged 
to get help to raise them, as we could not get them up enough to scoop; but we had them scooped in about noon, and 
started east and arrived at the Miamogue Works at 5 o’clock p. m.; pleasant. Tuesday, 18th: Went around Montauk 
outside of Long Island; saw no fish; then went to New London ang put soda in the boiler to clean it, and blew it off, 
as the tubes were leaking; wind light E. Wednesday, 19th: We lay in New London, and they are at work expanding 
the tubes to the boiler; wind light SE. and cloudy. Thursday, 20th: We lay in New London, and they are at work on 
the boiler; foggy in the morning, but cleared off about 9 o’clock a.m. Friday, 21st: We went around Montauk, out- 
side of Long Island, but it was rough, so we came inside, and off Fort Pond we caught 7,400 fish, which we took to the 
Miamogue Works. Saturday, 22d: Went out in the morning, but saw no fish; so we came into Greenport and I went 
home; wind SW. Monday, 24th: We went around Montauk, but it was foggy outside, so we turned back, and caught 
east of Gardiner’s Island 202,800 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; weather pleasant. Tuesday, 25th: Very 
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foggy ; we went below Gardiner’s Island; caught 141,600 fish, and arrived at the Miamogue Works before sundown ; 
fog lit up before noon; p. m. fine. Wednesday, 26th: Went around Montauk, outside of Long Island, and west as far 
as Easthampton; wo made three sets and caught 161,200 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; very warm, 
pleasant day, with light wind NW. in a. m. and SW. in p. m. Thursday, 27th: Went around Moutauk, outside of 
Long Island, and west as far as Westhampton ; caught 67,200 fish; arrived at the Miamogue Works at midnight ; 
pleasant weather. Friday, 28th: Went outside again and west as far as Pond Quogue Light, but caught no fish; 
weather pleasant. Saturday, 29th: In Greenport; blew off boiler and fixed things in general. Monday, 31st: It rained 
in the morning, so we did not start out until 7 o’clock a. m., when we went down to Fort Pond and then up bay; - 
caught 16,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; weather continues pleasant. 

June 1, Tuesday: We went down to Montauk and met some of the steamers coming back, so we turned about and 
went up in the sound as far as Faulkland Island, where we caught 53,800 fish, which we took to the Miamogue 
Works; pleasant day. Wednesday, 24: Wind east and stormy; we came to Greenport. Thursday, 3d: We went in 
the sound and west as far as Execution Light; made three sets, and at night anchored in Cow Bay; pleasant weather. 
Friday, 4th: We made two sets off Execution Light in a. m., and at noon we started down sound, reaching the Mia- 
mogue Works about 9 o'clock p. m.; had 87,200 fish; weather continues good. Saturday, 5th: In the morning we 
went up bay; caught 6,400 fish just east of Robin’s Island, which we took to the Miamogue Works; then went to 
Greenport; very pleasant weather. Monday, 7th: We started a little before 4 o’clock a. m.; went in the sound and 
west to Execution Light; made two sets just at night, small ones; then anchored near City Island; fine. Tuesday, 
8th: In the morning the wind blew quite fresh from the northeast; we went east and went into Cold Spring, then 
went to Bridgeport to make a harbor for the night, as the wind continued to blow from the east; there we heard that 
Garfield was nominated for President. Wednesday, 9th: Went out in the sound, and as the wind continued to blow 
NE., and no fish showing, we went to Geo. W. Miles’ Works at Milford and sold our fish, 19,000, after which we started 
east, bué before we arrived at Faulkland Island the wind died out, and in the p. m. we made six sets and caught 
94,400 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works. Thursday, 10th: Went in the sound and went west as far as 
Faulkland Island ; caught 43,200 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works ; weather pleasant. Friday, 11th: Went 
in the sound and west as far as Faulkland Island; the fish were scarce, but we caught 18,000, which we took to the. 
Miamogue Works; weather continues pleasant, but it came on thick and foggy in the night, aud the steamer Narra- 
gansett was sunk on Cornfield Shoal and a number of people were drowned; I was up in the night and heard the 
whistles. Saturday, 12th: We lay in Greenport; did not fish. Monday, 14th: We went around Montauk and west as 
far as Napeague, but seeing no fish we turned back and went in the sound; we found no fish, but saw great quanti- 
ties of drift stuff from the Narragansett; wind NW.; at night we went into New Haven. Tuesday, 15th: Went out 
‘in the sound; wind blew from the east and looked like a storm, so we came to Greenport; hauled the E. S. Newins 
on the railways and carted the seine in the lot. Wednesday, 16th: We ripped out and tarred the seine and partly hung 
it; the painters have been painting the steamer, and we are having the condenser fixed. Thursday, 17th: We finished 
hanging and carted the seine down and salted it in the boats; the steamer is painted, but we have not got the con- 
denser on yet. Friday, 18:h: We worked on the condenser; got it nearly on and were obliged to take it off and fix it 
over again, Saturday, 19th: In the morning we put the condenser on and launched the steamer; then I went home. 
Monday, 21st: The water-tank leaked, so we had to have that fixed in the a. m.; p.m. we went out in Gardiner’s Bay ; 
caught 4,800 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works, and then coaled up. Tuesday, 22d: Went in the sound and 
west as far as Faulkland Island; made one set and caught 7,200 fish ; but the condenser leaked, so we came down to the 
wofks, and then to Greenport to haul out again; the condenser is a regular bother. Wednesday, 23d: Hauled out on 
the railways at work on the condensér; we have had no rain for some time and the ground is getting very dry. 
Thursday, 24th: We succeeded in ‘getting the condenser on, and launched off just before noon; p.m, we went down 
bay and south of Gardiner’s Island and east of Block Island, and went to the wharf behind the breakwater; a very 
pleasant day. Jriday, 25th: Started out from Block Island and went west, but found no fish until we reached the 
mouth of the Connecticut River, where we found a few small bunches, and caught 39,000, which we took to the Mia- 
mogue Works; pleasant day. Saturday, 26th: We did not fish. Monday, 28th: We went below Gardiner’s Island to 
Fort Pond, where we caught 20,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; the fish were wild; weather good. 
Tuesday, 29th: Went down to Fort Pond, but the fish were so wild we could not catch them, so we went up sound as 
far as New Haven; made three sets just at night and caught about 15,000 fish, after which we went in behind the 
light and anchored; weather pleasant. Wednesday, 30th: Went out in the sound; made two sets and then started to 
the eastward, but the wind breezed up so that we caught no more; we arrived at the Miamogue Works about 3 o’clock 
p. m., and had 43,600 fish. 

July 1st, Thursday: Went up sound and just at night made two small sets off New.Haven, then we went into 
New Haven; weather continues good. Friday, 24: We started out of New Haven in the morning and looked along to 
the eastward; made two sets off the mouth of Connecticut River and then went to the Miamogue Works; had 48,800 
fish; weather continues pleasant and fish scarce. Saturday, 3d: We did not fish; carted the seine in the lot and 
shortened the cork line and had one of the seinegboats fixed. Monday, 5th: Did not fish; at home. Tuesday, 6th: 
It rained in a. m.; went ont in Gardiner’s Bay in p,m.; caught 47,200 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; 
pleasant in p.m. Wednesday, 7ih: In the morning we went up in Peconic Bay ; made four sets, but the bunches were 
very small; we went down in Gardiner’s Bay in p. m.; wade one set and then went in to the Miamogue Works; had 
56,400 fish; weather fine. Thursday, 8th: Went in the Sound and went west as far as Old Man’s Harbor; made five 
sets j, caught 68,400 fish, and arrived at the Miamogue Works at 9 o’clock p. m.; very pleasant day. Friday, 9th: 
Windy; the fish did not show good and we caught only 8,800, which we took to the Miamogue Works; the steamer 
gave out in p.m. Saturday, 10th: We lay in Greenport in a. m.; I made out the fish commissioner record; I went 
home in p.m.; warm day, Monday, 12th: We went down to Fort Pond; saw no fish; then went up in Peconic Bay 
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and made one set; caught 9,200 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; fine. Tuesday, 13th: We went in the 
sound and went up to the head; caught a few fish just at night and anchored in Cow Bay; weather continues pleas- 
ant. Wednesday, 14th: We went out in the morning and worked at the fish until 3 o’clock p. m., when we started 
down sound, reaching the Miamogue Works about 12 o’clock in the night; we made six sets altogether and had 
110,000 fish ; weather good. Thursday, 15th: We went up sound and made two sets off Crane Neck; then went up to 
Execution Light where we made three more sets and came to anchor for the night in Glen Cove; weather good. 
Friday, 16th: Started out in the morning and made six sets; after which we started down sound and arrived at the 
Miamogue Works at 9 o’clock p. m.; had 155,600 fish; weather continues good. Saturday, 17th: Went up to Green- 
port and I went home. Monday, 19th: We went in the sound and to the west; reached Execution Light at 4 o’clock 
p- m., when we made a set and caught about 50,000 fish; then went up in Little Neck Bay and made another set 
about as good as the first, and by the time we were through with them it was dark, so we dropped the anchor 
where we were and salted the seine (we salt the seine every night after we get through fishing, since I have been in 
a steamer, instead of hanking it out as we used to doin asailing gear); very pleasantday. Tuesday,20th: Windy and 
stormy; fish did not show in the morning, so we started down sound, reaching the Miamogue Works about 4 o’clock 
p. m.; had 101,600 fish; pleasantin p.m. Wednesday, 21st: We went up to the head of the sound, arriving there about 
4 o'clock p. m.; made two sets; caught about 15,000 fish, and anchored in Little Neck Bay; wesaw afew small bunches 
on our way up, but did not think them large enough to bother with; a very pleasant day. Thursday, 22d: In the 
morning we started down sound, but we saw no bunches of fish large enough to set for until we arrived off South- 
port, where we made aset and caught about 15,000 fish ; then we went on to the east, and when abreast of New Haven 
we saw a large banch driven by porpoises; we made three quite fair sets and started for the Miamogue Works, where 
we arrived at 9.30 p. m., after having a stormy passage, for it rained and blew NE. and we were bothered to find 
our way through Plum Gut; we had 115,200 fish. Friday, 23d: We went over to New London to get a stay-bolt 
fixed; in the morning the wind was NE., afterward it came around SE.; some of the steamers found plenty of 
fish to-day east of Gardiner’s Island. Saturday, 24th: We looked east of Gardiner’s Island and through the bay, but 
could find no fish; they were not here to-day; so we came to Greenport and went home. Monday, 26th: We went out 
in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 78,400 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; pleasant day. Tuesday, 27th: Went 
up sound and wade two sets just east of Stratford Shoal Light; caught about 35,000 fish; had a heavy thunder 
squall; went into New Haven at night; it wasa calm, warmday. Wednesday, 28th: We came out of New Haven in 
the morning and made one set; caught a few fish, but the wind blew quite strong from the north, so the fish would 
not show; so we came down sound and in Gardiner’s Bay, where we made one set; then we came into the Miamogue 
Works; had 62,400 fish. Thursday, 29th: We fished in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 53,600, which we took to the Miamogue 
Works; weather pleasant. Friday, 30th: We made three sets in Gardiner’s Bay in a. m.; then went up in Peconic 
Bay and made two more sets and came to the Miamogue Works; had 30,400 fish; weather pleasant. Saturday, 31st: 
Did not fish; I went home. 
August 2d, Monday: In the morning we went down in Gardiner’s Bay; made one set; then went up in Noyack 
Bay where we made two more sets; the wind blew very hard SW., so we went down to the Miamogue Works; had 
48,800 fish. Tuesday, 3d: Went up in Peconic Bay; saw a small bunch of fish that was not worth setting for; then 
we came down in Gardiner’s Bay and made one set; caught 10,800 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; fine. 
Wednesday, 4th: It stormed in the morning, so we did not start out very early; then went in the sound and off Hor- 
ton’s Point; made one set, but did not catch them, as they went under the seine; then some part of the engine broke 
and we went to New Haven and had it fixed. Thursday, 5th: We went west as far as Southport; caught a few §sh, 
but they were small; at night went into New Haven again; pleasant day. Friday, 6th: In the morning we came out 
of New Haven and went east; made a set off the mouth of the Connecticut River, then we went to the Miamogue 
Works; had 32,400 fish, and after getting them out and coaling up, we took a look up in Peconic Bay, but saw no 
more; so went to Greenport. Saturday, 7th: We went over to Cornfield Light Ship, then to Horton’s Point; and as 
we saw no fish came to Greenport; pleasant weather. Monday, 9th: In the morning we went down to Fort Pond, 
then up sound to Smithtown Bay, then crossed the sound to Southport, where we saw some steamers at work; we saw 
a few fish, but it was so late we did not set for them, but went into Bridgeport; pleasant; wind SW. Tuesday, 10th: 
We went out in the morning; made nine sets, but the bunches were small; at night we anchored behind the light, 
east side of New Haven Harbor; pleasant day. Wednesday, 11th: In the morning it rained, but we started down 
sound very early, and arrived at the Miamogue Works at 8.30 o’clock, and bad 81,200 fish; we coaled up and started 
back in the sound, as it had cleared off and bids fair to be a pleasant day; we made four sets, just east of Faulkland 
Island, and caught 57,200 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; pleasant in p.m. Thursday, 12th: We went 
to Fort Pond, then up sound in p.m; we caught about 50,000 fish, just east of New Haven, and stopped in New Haven 
through the night. Friday, 13th: Went out in the sound ; made three sets, just east of New Haven, then made a small 
set off Faulkland Island; after which we hoisted our boats and started for Plum Gut; we had gone about 5 miles 
when we discovered a good bunch of fish, so we stopped, lowered the boats, and filled the seine full; I did not expect 
that we could catch them, for the water is deep out in the middle of the sound, and we were all surprised when we 
tlirew the big lead, for it struck bottom before half the line was‘ out; I did not know there was a shoal like that 
so near the middle of the sound; the fish could not dive the seine and we saved about 75,000, the largest haul we 
‘have made in a long time; after scooping them in we hoisted our boats again, and started for the Miamogue Works, 
where we arrived about sundown; had 148,400 fish; fine day. Saturday, 14th: Did not fish; cleaned the boiler, and 
put a new piece in the bunt of the seine; weather continues good. Monday, 16th : Went in the sound and fished from 
Saybrook to Faulkland Island; made five sets and three “stabs;” caught 48,800 fish, which we took to the Miamogue 
Works ; weather pleasant. Tuesday, 17th: In the morning we went up in Peconic Bay, but saw no fish that would 
pay us to stop for; so went up sound and fell in with fish just east of Faulkland Island ; caught 46,800, which we took 
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to the Miamogue Works; weather continues fine. Wednesday, 18th: Went up sound, but caught no fish; went around 
a number of good bunches, but they would dive the seine every time; a very fine day. Thursday, 19th: We fished 
in Gardiner’s Bay; caught only 12,000; the wind blew quite hard from the SW.; after we had been to the works and 
put the fish out we went up to Greenport and saw a three-masted schooner burn, which was loaded, in part, with 
benzine; it was a magnificent sight, but quite a loss to somebody. Friday, 20th: We fished in Gardiner’s Bay; made 
six sets and caught 57,200 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; weather fine. Saturday, 21st: We went down 
near Gardiner’s Point, and a hard shower came up; we waited awhile, and then came up to Greenport. Monday, 23d: 
Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; caught 98,400 fish; but one of the tubes to the boiler gave out, so we went into the Mia- 
mogue Works about 2 o’clock p.m. ; it was foggy in the morning, but pleasant the remainder of the day. Tuesday, 
24th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay, and made two sets; then went below the island, off Fort Pond, and made two sets 
more; caught, in all, 41,600, which we took to the Miamogue Works; fine day. Wednesdag, 25th: We made two sets 
in Gardiner’s Bay in a.m., and in p. m. we had a squall, and the wind came out NE. and blew quite strong; so 
we caught no more; went into the works; had 8,800 fish. Thursday, 26th: Wind blew quite strong from NE.; we 
caught no fish. Friday, 27th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 24,800 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; wind 
east. Saturday, 28th: Went up in Peconic Bay; caught 56,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. 
Monday, 30th: A storm from the east; we lay in Greenport; I went to Jamesport and got a man to take the place of 
one of my crew who was sick. Tuesday, 31st: Went down to Gardiner’s Point, but saw no fish, then up in Peconic Bay, 
where we made two sets; caught 31,200, and took them to the Miamogue Works; wind east. 
“September 1st, Wednesday : Went down below Gardiner’s Island; made one set off Tobacco Lot; then came up in 
Gardiner’s Bay, where we made another set, after which we came to the Miamogue Works with 16,800 fish; fine. 
Thursday, 2d: Went up sound as far as Mattituck Creek; caught 60,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Worke; 
weather continues pleasant. Friday, 3d: We went down in Gardiner’s Bay, but caught no fish; then went into the 
fish works and coaled up, and went to Greenport. Saturday, 4th: Did not fish; very warm day. Monday, 6th: Went 
down in Gardiner’s Bay, and off Gardiner’s Point we made three sets; caught 35,600 fish, which we took to the 
Miamogue Works; warm day. Tuesday, 7th: We caught in Gardiner’s and Peconic Bays 35,600 fish, which we took 
to the Miamogue Works; cloudy and stormy, with wind east. Wednesday, 8ik: Wind blew hard from the NE.; we 
went in Noyack Bay, made one set and caught 39,200 fish, and went down to the works with them; then we came to 
Greenport. Thursday, 9th: We went up in Noyack Bay and Peconic Bay in the morning; but the wind blew hard 
from the NE., so we came to Greenport and carted the seine in the lot and took a piece of bunt out of one seine and put 
it in the other; stormed hard in p.m. Friday, 10th: Wind NE. and storming; at 9 o’clock a. m. the wind shifted 
and blew from NNW.; we did not go out; I knit on the big net. Saturday, 11th: We went out and made one set in 
Gardiner’s Bay, then went below Gardiner’s Island and made one set, and cameup south way and made aset off Payne’s 
Works; caught in all 49,200 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works, arriving there at 2 p. m., and Greenport at 
4, and I went home; weather good. Monday, 13th: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay, but saw no fish, so went up 
sound as far as Mattituck Creek, where we made five sets and caught 72,000 fish, which we took to the Miamogue 
Works; fine. Tuesday, 14th: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay, but the wind blew hard and we saw no fish; so came 
into Greenport. Wednesday, 15th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 9,200 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; 
wind blew hard. Thursday, 16th: We caught in Gardiner’s Bay 14,000 fish, and took to the Miamogue Works; 
pleasant, but wind blew. Sriday, 17th: Went in the sound, and west as far as Riverhead, where we made six sets; 
caught 106,400 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; very pleasant day. Saturday, 18:k: In Greenport, 
cleaning boiler; I went home; very warm day. Monday, 20th: Went down in Gardiner’s Bay; made three small 
sets, and just at night we found a large body of fish between Little Gull Island and Gardiner’s Point, which we set 
into and caught about 50,000, then we went into the Miamogue Works; had 74,800 fish; it was foggy in the morning, 
but soon came off pleasant. Tuesday, 21st: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay and below Gardinev’s Island ; caught onlv 
2,400 fish and took them to the Miamogue Works; pleasant. Wednesday, 22d: Went up to the head of the sound, and 
as we did not see very many fish we went through the Gate and past New York and anchored just inside of Coney 
Island; wind NW. allday. Thursday, 23d: We fished off fhe Hook, and in Prince’s Bay; made six sets, and went 
into Hawkins Brothers’ Works at Barren Island ; had 37,600 fish; pleasant. Friday, 24th : We started out from Barren 
Island as soon as we could see, and went over to Sandy Hook, but saw nothing worth stopping for; so we came through 
Hell Gate again into the head of the sound, and off Glen Cove we found fish and made two sets ; then we wenteast as far 
as New Haven, where we stopped over night; wind blew fresh in p.m. Saturday, 25th: Started out of New Haven, 
and steered SSE. for Long Island; made one small set on our way down and caught 38,000, which we took to the 
Miamogue Works; weather good. Monday, 27th: Wind SW.; went up sound as far as Glen Cove, where we made 
two sets, and caught about 25,000 fish, and came to anchor off Gleu Cove. Tuesday, 28th: We went out of Glen Cove, 
and as the wird blew too strong for the fish to show, we went through Hell Gate to Sandy Hook, where we made three 
sets and caught 94,500 fish, which we took to Barren Island to Hawkins’ Works ; the wind in a. m. was S. by E.; 
p.m. it was WNW. Wednesday, 29th: Went out early; went first to Sandy Hook, then east a few miles, then west 
as far as Coney Island, where we found some very good bunches of fish ; we made three sets and caught 126,500 fish, 
which we took to the works; pleasant day. Thursday, 30th: Went out from Barren Island, and went over to the 
Hook; then went up by Coney Island, where we made five sets and cau ght 114,000 fish, which we took to the Hawkins, 
Barren Island ; wind west, but pleasant. ; 
October 1st, Friday: Went out in the morning and went through Prince’s Bay, and then went east a few miles, 
then back, and by Coney Island and through Prince’s Bay again; we saw plenty of small bunches of fish, but nothing 
that fre thought would pay us for lowering the boats and washing the salt off the seine; then we went up to Jersey 
City and coaled up; a pleasant day. Saturday, 2d: We lay in Jersey City; cleaned boiler, &c.; I wrote up my record, 
&c.; weather good. Monday, 4th: Three of my crew were quite sick, so that it was impossible for me to fish, conse- 
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quently I started for Greenport; we had a strong breeze from the SW.; set the sail and arrived at Greenport at 
4.30 p.m. Tuesday, 5th: A stormy day; we carted the seine in the lot; it cleared off and we tarred the new seine 
in p.m. Wednesday, Gth: We hauled the E. 8. Newins out on the railways in a. m.; we worked on the seine in 
p.m. Thursday, 7th: A part of the crew went to the Suffolk County fair, but those of us that staid in Greenport 
worked on the seine and helped puten the condenser. Friday, 8th: We finished the new seinewnd carted it down, 
and stowed the old one away in a. m.; we launched the steamer and went down to the oil works and coaled up in 
p.m. Saturday, 9th: Did not fish. Monday, 11th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay and caught at three sets 54,400 fish, 
which we took to the Miamogue Works; weather good. Tuesday, 12th: We went up sound and off Mattituck Creek ; 
made two sets; caught 18,400 fish, and a squall of wind and rain came up, so we started for the oil works, where we 
arrived just after sundown; wind blew hard from the N. Wednesday, 13th: We hauled out the steamer to fix the 
condenser again. Thursday, 14th: We went cut and worked at the fish in the deep water off Gardiner’s Point; set 
the seine six times and caught none; they dive the seine; a pleasant day. Friday, 15th: We went out, but could find 
no fish, except in the tide-way where the water was deep; we set the seine twice and caught none; weather good, 
but we were in bad humor. Saturday, 16th: Did not go out; I went home. Monday, 18th: The wind blew hard from 
the NW.; we made one set in Gardiner’s Bay and caught 16,400 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; weather 
continues pleasant. Tuesday, 19th: We went down to Watch Hill and then through Fisher’s Island Sound; made one 
get just west of the Dumplings, but the wind breezing up strong from the SW. we went into New London. Wednesday, 
20th : Went into Gardiner’s Bay; made three sets and one ‘stab;” caught 83,600 fish, which we took to the Miamogue 
Works; light wind from the E. Thursday, 21st: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; made one set, then went to Fort 
Pond, then up sound as far as Faulkland Island, then to the oil works; had 12,800 fish; wind SSE. and looks like a 
storm. Friday, 22d: We went out in Gardiner’s Bay; wind E. and storming; made two sets and caught 39,200 fish, 
and went to the works with them early; got them out and arrived at Greenport about 3 p. m.; the wind blew and it 
stormed hard. Saturday, 23d: We went down as far as Fort Pond; wind blew quite hard from the W. Monday, 
25th: Went down to Fort Pond, but saw no fish; then came up to the Miamogue Works and coaled up; wind blew 
quite strong from the NW. Tuesday, 26th: The fire-box to the steamer has cracked and they are putting a patch on 
it. Wednesday, 27th: In Greenport at work on the fire-box. Thursday, 28th: Went down to Fort Pond, then up sound 
to Horton’s Point, then back in Gardiner’s Bay; made one set, but caught none; pleasant day. Friday, 29th: Went 
out, but caught none. Saturday, 30th: I went home; it stormed in p. m. 

November 1st, Monday: Went down around Gardiner’s Island, then up to Plum Gut; made one set, but caught 
none; weather fine. Tuesday, 2d: Did not fish; attended election. Wednesday, 3d: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay; 
made two sets and caught 42,400 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works; a pleasant day. Thursday, 4th: Went 
down as far as Fort Pond, but saw no fish; then came to Jamesport; wind ESE. and cloudy. Friday, 5th: Wind 
east, and stormy; we lay in Greenport. Saturday, 6th: Foggy; we went down in Gardiner’s Bay and caught, at 
three sets, 52,800 fish, which we took to the Miamogue Works. Monday, 8th: We went down in Gardiner’s Bay; 
made one set and caught about 1,000 fish; then went to Fort Pond, but could find no more, so came to Greenport; 
the wind blew strong from the NW. Tuesday, 9th: Went out in Gardiner’s Bay and then to Fort Pond, but could 
find no fish; so went to the Miamogue Works and decided to quit for the season; then went to Greenport and 
stripped sail and rigging from the steamer. Wednesday, 10th: We started very early in the morning for Jamesport, 
and left boats and seine, and most of the crew to cart the seine in the lot to dry; I went back to Greenport with the 
LE. 8. Newins and fixed her for the winter, and came home on the cars, and the fishing season of 1880 with us is ended; 
two or three gangs staid out about two weeks longer, and had a few days of good fishing about the middle of Novem- 


ber, and caught some fat fish. us 
CATCH OF MENHADEN BY A LONG ISLAND FISHING CREW FROM 1852 To 1880. 


The following table shows the number of menhaden taken by Captain Conklin and his crew 
during each year from 1852 to 1880, as recorded in the preceding journal. It will be seen that in 
the early years of the fishery the season began later and ended earlier in the year than during 
recent years. In 1878 and 1879 a few fish were taken in April, as follows: In 1878, April 22, 55,200 
fish; April 26, 153,600; April 27, 4,000; April 29, 182,000; April 30, 186,400. In 1879, April 21, 
54,800 fish; April 23, 113,600; April 28, 120,800. | 


Date. | 1852. | 1853. | 1854, | 1855. | 1856. | 1857. | 1858. | 1850. | 1860. | 1961. | 1862. | 1863. 1864, 1865. 1866. 
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64,000 |........-.J.eeeee eee 
80,000 |.......22-[eeceeeceee 
51, 000 
5, 600 
18, 800 
seeee---| 7,500} 6,000 |........ 24, 000 11, 000 
42, 000 24, 000 pohitecee 
40, 000 22, 000 16, 500 
3, 000 16,000 | 8, 000 | 32, 700 
... ...{ 7,100 
Bt Soe 12, 000 
21,200 |........ 14, 000. 
40,000 |........[0..22.0. 
14,000 | 20,000 |........ 
15,000 |........ 18, 100 | 23, 050 
15,400 | 5,000 | 16,175 |........ 
eee 66, 000 | 21,630 |........ 
A 5¢, 000 | 8,000 | 29,100 | 27,500 
40,000 | 6,000 | 26,000 |........J.....22.2.[.0200-2 ee 5,300] 12,800 
27,000 | 40,500 | 8,000 | 43,600 |........ 
25,000 | 36,000 |........]....2... 11, 000 


31, 750 
22, 500 
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Date. | 1867. | 1868, | 1869. | 1870. | 1971. | 1872 | 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 
Jane 1 | 19,200 | 78, 064 77,000 | 36, 000 
Py eee 17, 900 82,600 |..-....--- 
8 [eae 16, 581 30, 600 |.......... 
4) $8000) | 15, 668: [Eos cule seal acc slew llvceaesee| weamaswesil dd esuecaed cdlenvawes 
5 | 12, 600 | 25, 740 
6 | 15,000 | 8,525 |........)........] 45,500 | 41,338 |..........] 20,100 |....-..-.. 
GT looat oes [eck at 
8 |... 5, 550 
DF | eecetatdlececst 
Jo |... 2... 4,400 
Gi |caveeworlecanescs 
12 |... 9, 100 
18 esses lazcesiccals 
14 | 40,000 |........ 
15 |........ 24, 630 
16) eter aatoacy 
IT leedisue! 47, 741 
18 |........ 10, 100 


15, 843 


Date. | 1852, | 1853. | 1854. | 1855. | 1856. | 1857. | 1858, | 1959. | 1860. | 1861. | 1862. | 1863 1864. 1865. 1866, 

Taly 1] 3,000 |..............efeeeeeee 12,000 |........ 1, 000 | 30,000 |........ 30,000 | 13,500 | 25,500 | 28,500 |.....----.}.......00. 
Bl suwsiedea[exaeved|cedaecied| stave wes 15, 600 |........ 385,000 | 16,000 |........|.....6.- 21,700 | 20,000 |........2.).-.ceeeee-[eceeneeeee 
Bioceesas|eineene leashes a oeemee leo ask alec cnal Gtonend lant cet leskere eatin’ cefhewe ren 10, 000 |....-.....]---- eee pee nee 
AB eystacs| abate | te eraltael estonia | abt tns cas) Suvebaptat leaatierta | ee kar 2] oe cee ei [ete al 3 lt ey al | eral te F 
64 cndeoes|s<ancyes wastos| Sueaacee les nasa: | ve waauiar canine cs ph omrcaed Weubaiety A ea teced lescc abe ackeerteted 41,260} 1,600 }.......... 
6: |ecscecesleete sided aveness see adel acewecthoweseden| vedeee cal 85,000 |........)....-22- 12,000} 20,000) 20,400] 9,400 ]|......... 2 
T |sesvcioen | teatiaatclugenmiend | See vamadl vaccuas|eextesen|aosseue 14,000 |........]-....... 39,000 | 80,000 | 27, 580 |..-...----}......eee. 
Bi) -cecesedlewskeazs Sdctossdlacbeuse: t dtordacal ests Santee tech cen 36, 000 |........ 8,000 | 35,000 |........2.|-.0.-2200- 10, 500 |....... aes 
9| 9,000 |........ Madea sl necawadren [eesti Loerie Meacata! 14, 000 |..-.....]----0-05 23,000 | 5,000 | 22,250 |......----|...-.2.eee 
10: | dcseaes| cevedaelemeeeens| siden sul icasace: 10,000 |........]....002. 53,000 |........ 22,000 |...... -.| 24,160] 8,200 }.......... 
DT etescee | eteeec|sseeetel|eieees| Meee 14, 400 |........ 22,000 | 24,000 |........ 32, 000 |...-...-- 55100 |adevercane 9, 800 
DD oe sce | se ete ast cera fi hale a nk a Pa tte ee | tena 10, 600 |........ 10,000 |.....-.-.- 64,000 | 22,900} 25, 000 
18-[sccsce:[esazeweeds BTasele leas She sall oacesnc lee sheendleae Ae (item eee se ane) Saeed ean Sods! 6,000 |.....-..-. 29,800] 12, 800 
4 ti....| 5,000 |... eee. 85,600! 22s oot) eeeos asec 20,000} 8,000! 32,000} 16,000] 50,100 


nase gee 27, 400 
Gears 77, 600 

Pewicekecd 60, 800 

50, 000 |......... 

10,500 | 80, 875 

59,380 | 61, 500 

54,480} 97,800 

84,300} 22,500 

vecessses-] 80,000 

ceceeeee-[ 72,500 
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Date. | 1867. | 1868. | 1869. | 1870. | 1871. | 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879, 1880. 

July 17........ 64, 380 | 15,500 |........ 16,000 | 88,500 | 43,650] 57,500] 35,C00 |) 27,000 |.....-....] 130,800 | 84,800 |.......... 
2 jessewsee 59,680" |e 2ccc ter scomnasicel sewers 124,000 | 15,600] 47,000} 35,500 |.....-.--.].-----..-- 104,000 | 60, 400 48, 800 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 £ 
9598, 160 Wiis savice|sexenncc|ncdeccmdleuceacwaleanuadcaf “OOOO |erenenemec| 112/600: |reemeneses 131,000 | 90,800} 55, 200 8, 800 
10 | 18,000 | 4,000 | 21,000 |........|.-.----- 85, 000 17,500} 29,000} 94,400 |.......-..].--..-.... 
11 | 18,300 120, 000 | 70, 000 59,000 | 104,000 | 74,000 |.......--.] ..-.2..0-. 
12 | 36, 2c0 95,000 | 16, 800 |.. 12, 000 
18 oe sslou 70,000 |...-.-.. 49, 000 
1d | ecctee cai O 000: lewactnclewagemaalozdemeis (uw ssieeeeliemiccte neat 35,000 | 30,500, 35,500 )....-..--. sven -; 187,200 110, 000 
15 | 30,100 seseee--] 36,000 | 12,000! 54,500 | 16, 000 |...-.----.]-----+---- 100,000 | 282,000 | .......... 
16 | 78,300 |..... aeslieeceues seceeses|eces---| 18,800] 51,500 | 24, 000 103,000 | 11,200] 87,200 155, 600 
17 | 83,300 |........ 2,500 |.---.--- 19, 260 | 26,500 | 51, 500 8, 500 100,500 | 46, 800 |...... 222.) 22-2222. ‘ 
18 | 39,780 | 27,540 |........ 24,500 | 22,500 | 42,400 | 24,500 ].......... 109,000 | 92,000} 20,000] ....-..... 
19 |ssseyeels Soccee 29; 000 | cei sais-feesecex: (21,000! lowe se cores lcowsezcees 115, 500 | 149, 000 |........-. 50, 000 
2 eee $1,000 | 7,700) 11,500 |ss--.s.cfecccac ca) eoaeace ac focosaceacfeceewe tens |eerenecent|-oeeereee. 6,000 |...-..... 101, 600 
1 ee 18, 000 | 55,000 | 31,500 | 18,000 j........ 53,000 |.......-.-| 58,500] 9,000 ]..........]-----.---- 52, 000 15, 000 
22 | 42,080 | 16,800 | 60,500 | 24,000 | 4,000 |........ 54,000 | 24,000 | 17,000 sca seccacs| occas cawe|asececeenc|acccmneeee 130, 200 
23 | 33, 660 | 10,180 | 31,500 |........|...-.--- 37,500 | 78, 000 216,400 | 59,600 | .......... 
24 | 90,880 |........ 17, 50C |.....--- 24,000 } 27,500 | 41, 000 102, 800 
25 | 84,520 |........)...22.2. ceee+---} 28,500 | 15,500} 67, 000 109, 600 be 
26 | 40,000 |........)..22022[ eee eee 54,400 |...22.0./02.. cncistalsesewersac| “TLSO0OMincceece|) °101j500) |2ccs sec. 78, 400 
OT aivisinieiecat 79, 000 | 60,500 | 18,000 | 51,500 j...-....).--..-.--- setae nar. |Gusseauieety 85, 000 
28) | vsmsnees seeneyes |seceenedlseseeeee 83,200 |......-. 42,000 | 30,000) 87,000; 1,500) 49,500 |.......... 129, 600 62, 400 
20) rec acnet 60, 000 | 12,000 | 38, 500 |........ 16,200 | 25, 000 128,000 » 9, 600 53, 600 
80) ee soae. 27,000 | 55,500 | 12,000 f.-..--.. 50,000 | 22,000 |.....-.--.) 12,500 |........-.] 80,500 ).......... 37, 600 30, 400 
BL le oecces|neeseues 8, 500 | 24,000 | 58,000 | 95,000 | 68, 500 224,000 | 69, 600 | .-........ 


Date. | 1852. | 1853. | 1854. | 1855. | 1856. | 1857. | 1858. | 1859. | 1860. | 1861. | 1862. 1863. 1864. | 1865. 1866. 


CA on 30,950 | 33,000] 16, 000 
70,000 |.-...-22].22-seeeee 13,680 | 55,400 |..-..-.-.- 
29,000 | ......--. 32,000 |.......... 


8,000 | 35, 580 
eerie 44, 700 
59,000 | 10, 950 
2,700 | 20,700) 40,800] 21,600 
43,000 | 17,200 |.......2. |..cee- eee 
914 Neos cececleasees %...] 45, 000 


eral 31,000 |..-..----+ 
17 | 17,000 |........ 93,000: | eicenmed |areazecaleseeauns 4, 000 21,200 | 48, 000 
Eaeedted 5, 000 72,500 | 62, 600 
aemede 10, 000 Label oder 
eee 23, 500 sesesesee-| 76,000 
ates 22, 400 36,800 | 57,200 
Lihadeeras (Leteteesad 58,700 | 17, 200 
bra he a vasincta 21,500 | 43, 200 
Soe eNt 34,000 |......-.]-.-...-.] 77,000 | -......].........] 25,411] 58,600] — 40, 000 
17,500 | 23,000 | .......| 27,000 |........[..2..22. 25,000 | 17,650 | 42,200 |....-.---+ 
19, 000 | 12,000 | 14,000 |........ 12,000 | 17,000 | 43, 400 |.......... 28, 200 |....---+ 
8,000 | 26,000 | 30,000 |........ 26,000 } 20,000) 21,145 |..........|.....22.2- 7,400 
eevicade 30,000} 5,000 |........]..-.....] 6,000] 62,000 |..........] 16,500 | 12,800 
ee) eee Senet 7,000 } 29,000 |......-.| 20,600] .........) 51,100] 40,800 
Heostairahas 29, 000 | 25,000 | 19,000 | 16,000 |........]..........| 28,850] 11,400 |.......... 
a1 | 13, 000 |........ 10,000 | 12,000 |........ EA a cn ce ee 37,000 | 12,400] 30,200 
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Date. | 1867. | 1868. | 1869. | 1870. | 1871. | 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1888. 


Mae, [seve 2|scsiksed sae. dans 23, 000 | 80,500 | 78,700 |, 15,500 |...-....-.|..----.40. 87,000 |....--.... 93, 000 
od aren ene 22, 500 | 85,600 | 28,400 | 98,800 | 14,000 |..........].-.------- 47,600 |....-.-+-- 102, 800 
83 | Assicsicrca 3,500 | 24,000 | 44,500 | 38,000 |........)..--.-2--- 
ees 15, 800 | 46,000 | 54,800 | 10,500 |........ | 9,500 
5 | 60,000 |.....- ~-| 44,750 | 25,000 |......-. 95,800 |....------ : 
6 | 33,800 |....-..-|........ 85,000 |........ 76,800 | 13,000} 23,000} 57,500 |..... «----| 95,000] 80, 400 
7 | 29,500 | 46,000 |........]...... Se eer 44,300 |........2-]---e-e eee 86,000] 32,000] 44,000| 77,600 
8 112,840: |asneaeval excess 17,000 | 16, 000 | 52,000 |..........|---.--2e2-[eeeeeeeeee 32,000 | 27,000} 12,000 |......---.]---..---.- 
0) ected lesdieedlecleeoesteeceeeks 40,500 | 83,500] 9,000 |......... 94,600 | 6,500 | 82,000 |.......02-[eeeeeeeeee| oe pecasas i 
10 |........ 4,560 |.....-.. 61, 000 | 46,000 |........|----.2--+- 82,000 | 41,500 |........-. 87,000 |......... sliessenesee gowesceae 
Th frctevcccs 63, 000 |......-. 28, 000 | 88, 000 |.....-.. 24,500 | 12,000 | 12,500 |..-.......)...2-0----[eeeeeeeeee aes 188, 400 
12 | 38, 660 |........)....--+ 48,000 | 15,000 | 92,000 |..-..----. 3,000 | 26,000 |.....-.-.- seoeee----] 90,000 | 129,600 | -.-....2.. 
cca Eee 35, 500 |.....-..)......- H Peete 96,{000) | eaneesicdl| 4k saemreeiclemes Sesitic Mesecne 107,000 | 52,000 |..-..-.--. 228, 400 


: 121, 000 

21 | 52,800 | 76,280 | 16,000 |........]........| 71,000 |........--] 78,000 |.......... | 66,000) 87,600] 59,200 |.......... 
22 | 42,400 |....-.c.|o-ceeceelecesccae[eccececs[eeeccece|seececeece[eeeeeecnes[eeeeee sens ; |) 988,000! |vcacavnvc|oesencuave|cassacsest 
60, 000 |. 112, 000 |. 79,600} 48,400 |.....-.... 98, 400 
88, 500 


89, 700 


29, 500 
93,000 | 161, 600 
95,000 | 66, 400 


oedeccer 9,000 | 62,000 | 73, 200 |.. 110,000 | 36, 800 |..-..---..]..2.--.--- 
66,000 |.....-.. 64, 000 | 70, 500 38,600 | 27,200 |.......--. 31, 200 
Date. | 1852. | 1853. | 1854. | 1855, | 1856. | 1857. | 1958, | 1859, | 1860, | 1861. | 1862, | 1963. 1864. 1865. 1866, 
Sop bet Vsccesed ase jace Henican beavers 24,000 | 15,600 | 26,000 |........|-....22-|.--2ceee[eecece ees [eceeceeees 28,900} 30, 400 
F492, 0005 Vercccw ator! eects] se avaces[eesseges 8800: | 18; 000 |: 2 <racislecteseaias |Sectieicae| ne seooaea yemcedesae 28/200 faccecwenes|sesessnnes 
Gi. |eo2 anata cnr aees omer ade 22,000 | 18,000 | 11,500 | 5,000 |........)....2-2-)..-2.2-- 15,000 |.........- DIGOG |iswinwlewcssis 42, 100 
4 | 10,000 |....-.-.)..-.--2.].2..22- 14; 500 |, S800). 205.250| execccs|tztdns aca lesisee sen 30,000} 28,300 |.......... 84,000 |......... ‘ 
B lecssvace 8,000 |.....-. |.....2.. ecaulscied eaamegisic| Lecter 15,000 |.....---|-------- 12; 000 |e senceweded fierce a-e-.| 25,600 6, 300 
Gio sspuece liccee ot eas earl scemeten "9,600 |........|......2. PO 30,500 | 54, 600 
Peet Sc dlaccaw eal wesc 10,000 |.....---[..2.222- 20, 000 | 11,000 | 18,000 |........}..-..--. 26, 000 |.......... 47,200} 10, 600 
8 lasciccaslvaeeteas 9,000 |........ 12,000 |........ 30,500 | 16,400 |........].....22.[ecc..00. 36,150 | 21,500] 16,000 |..... bse 
9 |.--... ale atedaael ane feetsbwaceses|. “6,000. feces cen 22, 000 | 38,000 |......-- 44,000 |........ 64, 000 
10 eos ceca a aviedes|beideaes Siaseeidea Sadeaees| Wee seen 26,000 | 4,000 |........ 26,000 |........ 21, 000 
11 |..... neulhagite’s a | oat dares ecnuinee dl de asa ties Prosiabreae aveels wel datenriees | gexwenes arene occas 9, 000 
12 o.28 oc sais beeen ec seni vewe[oweven oF 20,000 |....--2-|.-..226- 8,000: |ce vissed eas ocsaal case's  licabewrel. 
18 | ecsSoeee cect ds|setecats lbeaeGe ad cmececcdthacscass 26,500 | 5,000 |........ 22,000 |.....--.)ecenenenne 
14 | secat ccc |necaysen ow oeeans fewex ots | wenaices 29/000) cesceicleeatsaa.|semeees lve sauetans|seloaseslan 4,000 
M5) cose nea vere ee | seen ea valboncasedveceesicn 85, 2008 | Ltecacets| aSagacexl aaceaced booadeecs 5,000 | 16, 000 
16)) ssecéees Aaeecce 42000: acna nen cbeweee sen 13,000)! sia: shes | secre ss|seeneosd esac 15, 000 8, 200 
AT | ceicicanes| Sewanee] es cxesen lew unveiael eewanens [umwaecs|eaweceaslucetceselevescace 23,000 | 6,000] 12,250 
IB | civic Seats seactetet eae gielea| sake ce walae Se way | eeecracie [ace maid | eteeatiina ieee: [acetal eee he Sinise econ 
19 cccneaceltmeneass|ecemance sa ememaalmcecenan iiaaeome|sacaceet leocvctadfcc secre 20,000 | 10,500 |.........- 
20 fees sete) casi geed|eemencce|see Siu Sillaieweinaine|snwaceie el ounaciae|acceseed acmaeene Loeenens Saaeiesedl-iavoaacies 
OF laecsehl aseesaedl seat pole del tw etal ciate |e targets |eaetsied ember sae eecterdlnaseseee|Sesascaudsgenacen 14, 000 
9 |e Scaled pettivate|b cons wae| sce cwie eeceaxts|acece el sl oa sede | nawatoald ees 24, 000 
29 | ecasceallaiacaveclwaaseusc|endatcns|ucertes ol aesas mesleaewcocs beniecilfswiaw died 20, 000 
MW |eccsccas 9.000 | seaces a cla wiieecseftawe rived} iencaaec[ostusens 8,000 |.--.-... 25, 000 
21, 500 
5, 000 
15, 000 
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Date. | 1867. | 1868 | 1869. | 1870. | 1871. | 1872. 1878. 1874, 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878, 1879. 1880. 

Sept. 1 29,500 | 42,500 40, 500 |.....-.---]---------- 141, 200 
2 14, 000 197, 200 |...-..--.. 
3 11, 500 183,200 | 113, 600 
4 | 33, 600 | 23,500 |...-....|..-.--.. 76, 300 | 57,500 47, 500 |..----.--.|--- ithe 56, 000 8,000 |..-..----- 46, 600 
5 | 24,000: |. 22. 2-.|ewcsncvs|srceness 37, 200 | 56, 200 41, 500 |..--.-----|seeene eee e|eee eee eee 96, 300 |.--.--- .--| 10,600 | ..-....... 
6 | 35, 200 |........ 12, 000 |........ 55, 200 101, 000 23, 500 18, 700 95, 000 2, 000 35, 600 
7 48, 750 59, 000 


80, 500 
47, 500 


25, 800 


Bavesioet 6,000 | 23,000 |..........] 76,500 
oT Remeron peers 31,400 | 14,000 |........|..2-2-2-feceeeeenes 8,500 60,000 | 116,500 |........-. 
Bil ecOaradalyeueeeysd 11, 000, | sceeceuclzcenzees feezeswie| ) B2/D00" exe avers 74,000 |, 92,000 |........-. 
16 | 25,600 | 6,520 | 34, 500 236,000 |.......--- 
98,000 |........-. 
57, 600 |.......-.. : 
114,800 | 95, 200 | . 
41,000 | 98,000} 61,500 | 158,400 }.......... 
69;,5005 lisa da ecwistn; [svesasewesl Ssides cael dacieselucce 
37, 600 
38, 000 
25, 000 
94, 500 
126, 500 
114, 000 


Date. | 1852. | 1853. | 1854. | 1855. | 1856. | 1857. | 1858. | 1859. | 1860. | 1861. | 1862. 1863. 1864... | 1865. 1866. 


30, 000 
10, 000 
11, 000 

9, 000 
20, 000 


157, 875 
54, 650 
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Date. | 1867. | 1868. | 1869. | 1870. | 1871. | 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. .| 1878. 1879. 1880. 


Oct. 1|...-...- 49,600 | 152,000] 178,000 | ......... 
2 | 39, 200 46,600 | 88,800 |........ aihscucceus 
| 80; 600 |secochec}eesedaas|ecsedsscprecnceeatcenessac|ssencusacs]secscecece/enccecsers|) 84)500. Jresezexnes 111, 200 |.......---|---- acts 


52,000} 12, 500 |. 
17,500 |.....2..- : 


44,000 |........-. 
: 102, 500 |....-..--- 
17: esceeces 18,000 |.......... : 
18 | 50,600 |.......--.] 53,000] 16,800 |....-.....|--------+ 
19 |....--..] 89,500 |........ 
20 
21 | 25,600 |........] 27,000 |........]...--2+-] 21,800 ]..........] 15,500 |.....--... 
22 | 16,300 |..-...-.] 82,200 |.....2..[e..-eeee[eeeeeeee[eeeeeeeee-] 12,000] 26,500 |.......... 
23 
94 4 52,800 |-s=c2s-)' 50500! levoceeccleexecceclescsuve-| ~8)B00 |eeceveceedleacecazas 


160, 800 |....-...2-| --2-ceeeee 
23,000} 5,000 |.......... 78, 000 |....-..22-|..2seneee 


Date. | 1852, | 1853. | 1854, | 1855, | 1956. | 1857. | 1858. | 1859, | 1860. | 1861 | 1862. 1863. 1864. 1865. 1866. 

Wows 1? |a2uc cos kacacwolecamcstrdl se aeasne tec ews vel maewaess tone sogealaeecoase medeneics eetet sales ettee |Yoccige yas 39,000 | 12, 800 41, 800 
9) | Seselane aeeteand | Srtemnen| paavae ir aes euine |Cooneaee pebeiaess ngecece Sogiwate|soveeces||ataeees 59,370 | 79,000 |..........J...202.005 
8 [J edcetcaldeccesa|oceSeeae iesercldel an dats | Selector ou evsaniciee |iewaeed |seveaees fpexseeta|baecicon | 10,600 | 73,000 |.......... 12, 800 
WT hcsuacpalncna seas lhe meaenelsecaecve | whodadisele uoeeane Sct aeoe eeeckee aetescad decenceetess ses B0, 250 |....-.-2ce[eececeeceefeceececeee 
Bical acvuace|seneiens bee sine Ate mcnarase| tera coatie aivs| were cee Bese oe se| sexexees[eoeeeeed 69,900; | ejenncreaed|mwreee ale setcrenery 
C73] RNa eee Penner (eee en eee ere ere mere mau guegs eeweeioel dense see lceweltes edt se ccien|| 4 dewebora hate ansalieiineetnuts 
G sde ot hevaseeelootacsed icon caus veae aad elkeeeaten saeco |Sanave.ce|weasieaas|acexesaulecaraes Sag dcaueuulaocooaasealtssecnee es Meswacwase 
Bl ccdaccelsswiccedleccereet eceiacreal sees ty ual eee seal esteegea seventeen essere eceibice,c Neteeeets: [eens cca ae sl celeste des poveiracis : 
Dy) seiccrecens leet a at ee | at ce Solem Mote alle ceckesi oat einen Wane ell al bt, cena d ees alaeeutc cam ater als edesetnes 
AG: | eeewteed [eves enue hake zcmal zane celles sisanellSdasainc dl Somamccsleaeewsed eee cove | sesueseayeeceace 5 
Ii sede aosal dd comasalsczed oval ces sad seed Sead Read hee | socseaas [ensues (erate Rea c [be dcbass edu eaaedl Stee candiedlbossecaeaelheoassante 

Date. | 1867. | 1868. | 1869. | 1870. | 1871. | 1872. 1873. 1874, 1875, 1876 1877. 1878, 1879, 1880. 


eee eee 43,500 | 73,500 | 35,600 |..........].....-.06 
dbvanesy 89500" |esiccosnint |e see bie ward] eee. cieilesn sil vee cis cirseis 


en 39, 500 


11 | 21,800 |........]..0000-- rae llennan tl canal coke ceed |pace asta Ale wea Le eee eet 159, 000 |......2.- deceianele 


PART VI. 


THE HERRING FISHERY AND THE SARDINE INDUSTRY. 


By R. EDWARD EARLIL. * 


1—THE HERRING-FISHERY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


. The fishing grounds. 
. The vessels and their crews. 
. The lay and share. 


wone 


4, Methods of capture. 
5. Disposition of the catch. 
6. Statistics of the herring fishery. 


2.—THE FROZEN-HERRING INDUSTRY. 


. Origin of the trade. 

. The fishing grounds. 

. The vessels and their crews. 

. The fishermen of Newfoundland and New 
Brunswick. 


mw do 


5. Methods of capture. 
6. Preserving the fish. 
7, Markets. 

8. Extent of the trade. 


3.—THE PICKLED-HERRING TRADE WITH THE MAGDALEN ISLANDS, ANTICOSTI, 
NEWFOUNDLAND, AND LABRADOR. 


. History of the fishery. 

. The fishing grounds, 

. The vessels and their crews. 
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PART VY 1. 
THE HERRING FISHERY AND THE SARDINE INDUSTRY. 


By R. EpwarpD EARLL. 


1—THE HERRING FISHERY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
1. THE FISHING GROUNDS. 


GENERAL MOVEMENTS OF HERRING.—The natural history of the herring has, perhaps, been 
less thoroughly understood than that of any other of our important food-fishes. 

Pennant was the first to construct a theory with reference to the movements of the herring. 
His theory, which was based largely upon the traditional ideas of the fishermen, was that the 
herring lived in the Arctic seas during the greater part of the year. Here he claimed they found 
an abundance of suitable food, and were entirely free from the ravages of the numerous enemies 
which preyed upon them in the more southern latitudes. He stated that at certain seasons of the 
year large schools gathered from the surrounding waters and soon started on their annual migra- 
tions to the shores of Europe and America. The division of the army that was to populate the 
European seas was supposed to be so extensive as to occupy a surface greater than that of Great 
Britain and Ireland combined. Iv was further claimed that as the schools proceeded southward 
they naturally subdivided into smaller schools or battalions five or six miles long by three or four 
broad. The particular schools that were to visit the waters of Great Britain in summer arrived at 
Iceland in March, and next appeared at the Shetland Islands, where they divided, one portion 
passing directly southward, between Scotland and the Continent, while the other was turned to 
the westward, and after passing Cape Wrath followed the western shore of the island. It was 
thought that each school was led by herring of “unusual size and sagacity,” claimed by some to 
be the alice or twaite shad. This theory, though now amusing on account of its absurdity, was 
generally accepted for many years, and it was not until 1854 that it was overthrown by a more 
rational one. At this time Mr. Cleghorn, of Wick, Scotland, published his ideas of the movements 
of the herring. ” These were so wholly opposed to those of Pennant as to attract universal atten- 
tion, and to call forth considerable discussion, which has resulted in the addition of much infor- 
mation regarding the movements of the fish. 

Mr. Cleghorn’s theory, briefly stated, was as follows: First, that the herring is a permanent 
resident of the waters which it inhabits, and that it never migrates to any distance from a given 
locality; second, that distinct races exist on different portions of the coast ; third, that although 
the quantity of netting now in use is much greater than that formerly employed, yet: the catch is, 
generally speaking, much smaller; fourth, that the yield of the fisheries gradually increased up 
to a certain point, after which it began to fluctuate, and soon decreased rapidly, so that many 
stations that were once prosperous have been abandoned; fifth, that the fisheries were soonest 
exhausted in the vicinity of the larger cities, and among the smaller bays and islands, where the 


fishery could be extensively prosecuted, and that the supply was least affected in the open sea 
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From these premises he reached the conclusions that the former fluctuations and recent decrease 
in the yield is due to overfishing. 

Numerous other ichthyologists have written extensively of the movements of the herring in 
later years, and others have devoted considerable attention to the classification of the genus 
Clupea ; but even now the whole subject isin confusion. Many of the leading European authorities 
claim that there are a number of distinct species inhabiting the European seas, and some of them 
have gone so far as to assign special names to the different schools. Mr. J. M. Mitchell says that 
different schools of herring have a different look, and that such peculiarities are noticeable that 
practical men can distinguish between them. Mr. Bertram, in his Harvest of the Sea, says: 

“Tt has been deduced, from a consideration of the figures of the annual takes of many years, 
that the herring exists in distinct races, which arrive at maturity month after month; and it is 
well known that the herring taken at Wick, in July, are quite different from those taken at Dunbar 
in August or September; indeed, I would go further and say that even at Wick each month has 
its changing shoal, and that as one race ripens for capture another disappears, having fulfilled its 
mission of procreation.” * 

Most American writers, on the other hand, recognize but one species of herring, this being the 
Clupea harengus, the common herring of both Europe and America. Some of the American fisher- 
men, however, claim that though the large fish are all undoubtedly of the same species, the small 
herring, which are in some localities called ‘“ brit,” and in others “spurling,” are quite different, 
and that they never grow to any considerable size. Others, on the contrary, insist that these small 
fish are but the young of the common herring, and that there is no more difference between them 
than is noticeable between the young and adult of any other species. 

In America, the herring occur from the coast of Labrador on the north to Cape Cod, and 
oceasionally even to New Jersey on the south, and there are extensive spawning and feeding 
grounds for the species along various portions of the coast; while immense schools of them are 
often seen by the fishermen at different seasons of the year on many of the outer fishing banks. 
It is claimed, however, that they invariably resort to the inshore grounds for the purpose of 
spawning, though the fact is not yet fully established. 

THE SPAWNING SEASON.— In America, as in Europe, there is considerable uncertainty as to 
the time of spawning. The Fish Commissioners of Scotland, after having collected a large 
amount of valuable information, arrived at the conclusion that “herrings spawn at two seasons 
of the year, viz, in spring and autumn. They have no evidence of spawning during the solstitial 
months, viz, June and December, but in nearly all the other months gravid herring are found, 
and the Commissioners assert that the spring spawning certainly occurs in the latter part of 
January, as also in the three following months, and the autumn spawning in the latter end of 
July, and likewise in the following months up to November. ‘Taking all parts of the British 
coast together, February and March are the great months for spring spawning, and August and 
September for the autumn spawning,’ » In America, also, the herring spawn at various seasons 
of the year. On the south coast of Newfoundland they spawn between the middle of May and 
the first of July. They usually approach the shores of the Magdalen Islands, in the Gulf of Saint 
Lawrence, during the last week in April. They visit this locality wholly for the purpose of 
Spawning, and leave as soon as the egys have been deposited, which usually requires from three 
to five weeks. 

About the time of their departure from the Magdalens, schools of spawning fish make their 
appearance at the western end of Cape Breton Island. They are first seen in the vicinity of Port 
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Hood, and from this point they gradually work toward the Strait of Canso. These remain but a 
short time, frequently leaving in less than two weeks from the time they are first seen. 

At Grand Manan Island, New Brunswick, the herring strike in, in June, and the spawning 
season continues from the first of July to the middle of September. 

At Boisbubert, Castine, and Crabtree Point, in the eastern part of Maine, the spawning-time 
is from the latter part of July till the first of September. 

At Wood Island, Maine, and at Cape Ann, Massachusetts, they usually arrive about the 20th of 
September, and the spawning is at its height from that time till the middle of October. According 
to Professor Baird, the spawning season occurs even later as we proceed southward. 

It is claimed, however, and is doubtless true, that the spawning season for the winter schools 
in the vicinity of Eastport is in March and April, and that they frequently spawn in St. Andrews 
Bay as late as the middle of May. 2 

From these facts it will be seen that it is difficult to construct a theory as to the laws that 
regulate the spawning conditions of the fish. 

HERRING on THE NeW ENGLAND coast.—But it is not our purpose to go into any general 
discussion of the herring fisheries as they exist on the coasts of Europe and America, nor even to 
treat of the fisheries of the British Provinces of North America, any further than is neces- 
sary to show the extent of the business in the United States. Confining ourselves, then, for 
the present, to the coast of New England, we find that although there are numerous spawning- 
grounds where the fish are taken in considerable quantities, yet the herring occur in greater or less 
numbers in almost every harbor and cove between Cape Cod and Eastport, and that they are fre- 
quently observed at a considerable distance from the land. In the spring they usually make their 
appearance along the southern shores of this district during the latter part of April, and are taken 
a few weeks later along the coast of Maine. Great schools of them are also seen on George’s and 
other outer fishing-banks as early as February, though with the exception of the school visiting 
Eastport they are not known to occur in the shoal waters along the coast during the winter months. 

The young and the old usually go in schools by themselves, remaining separate from each 
other during the entire year. Some localities are visited only by young fish, others only by those 
that are fully mature; while others still are frequented by both young and old at different sea- 
sons, or the two may occasionally be seen in the same region at the same time, though even then 
they seldom mingle to any considerable extent. 

FISHING-GROUNDS IN THE VICINITY OF EASTPORT.— The principal fishing ground for small 
herring is in the vicinity of Eastport. These immature fish appear in the early spring, and are 
abundant among the numerous islands and ledges throughout the summer, often remaining as late as 
the middle of December. The fishing ground extends from Beaver Harbor, New Brunswick, to 
Cutler, Me., a distance of thirty-two miles. Along this stretch of coast the herring are chiefly 
taken in brush weirs, and are used for smoking and canning, any surplus being frequently made 
into pomace and Oil. This region is also the center of the winter herring fisheries of New Bruns- 
wick, and is much resorted to for bait by American fishermen in the spring. 

Most of the fish taken in the early spring are locally known as “brit,” being but three or four 
inches long. A little later larger individuals appear, and by midsummer those taken average five 
to seven inches in length. Later still even larger herring are taken, the bulk of them at this sea- 
son being smoked and shipped to Boston for distribution to the consumers. 

Formerly large numbers of herring visited Cobscook Bay, where they remained during a 
greater part of the season, but when brush weirs came into general use the passage between 
Campobello Island and Lubec was almost completely closed by the building of particularly large 
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weirs, which often extended well out into the channel, frequently nearly meeting from the opposite 
shores. The bulk of the fish having been turned from their usual passage, they seemed to move a 
sew miles to the eastward, and the center of the fishery is now at the eastern end of Campobello 
and in the vicinity of Deer Island, New Brunswick, though considerable numbers of small fish are 
still taken at Lubec, and even as far west as Cutler and Cross Island. 

The fisheries of this region, though extensive, are not yet fully developed, for the small fish, _ 
prior to the establishment of sardine canneries in 1875, were of little use, and fishing for them was 
not considered profitable. On account of the small size and the supposed worthlessness of the 
ish, little or no attention was paid to their capture, and until recently many fishermen have been 
wholly unaware of the immense quantity of herring in the region. 

The catch being sold almost exclusively to the sardine canneries, the subject will be treated 
more fully in the chapter on the sardine fisheries. ; 

THE FISHING-GROUNDS OF JONESPORT AND BOISBUBERT.—The next important herring 
ground as we proceed westward is that in the vicinity of Jonesport, or in and about Moos-a-bec 
neach. According to Mr. M. P. Chandler, of Jonesport, large schools of herring have visited 
these waters regularly since 1830, and probably for a much longer period. He claims that schools 
of small fish arrive about the last of April and remain till the middle of June, when they are 
driven farther out to sea by schools of full-grown herring that visit the waters along the shore. 
Vessels from the surrounding fishing ports resorted to this locality with gill-nets as early as 1840, 
and the fishery continued until 1872, when, owing to a depreciation in the value of the fish, the 
business was wholly discontinued, and no vessels have visited the region since that date. During 
the height of the fishery a fleet of twenty-five sail often anchored in Head Harbor, and the fish- 
eries were prosecuted from small boats in the surrounding waters Though the vessel fishery 
ceased some time since, the herring are reported as abundant as formerly, and considerable nuni- 
bers of them are taken in nets and weirs by the local fishermen, the greater part being used for 
bait, while the remainder are employed as a dressing for the land, or sold to the sardine canneries 
established at Jonesport in 1880. 

Lying to the southward of the towns of Millbridge and Steuben, between the mainland and 
Petit Manan light, is the small rocky island of Boisbubert. This island is about two miles long 
by half a mile wide, and the waters lying off its southern head are a favorite resort for the herring 
during the spawning season, which extends from the middle of July to September. The spawning- 
grounds are located within a radius of two or three miles of the southern head of the island, and 
include a number of small rocky islands and ledges, the principal ones being Egg Rock and Jor- 
dan’s Delight. The bottom of the ocean in this region is covered with large stones and bowlders, 
to which large quantities of alg are attached. During the spawning season the entire bottom is 
often covered to a depth of several inches with the eggs of the herring. 

This has been a favorite spawning-ground for the species from the earliest recollections of the 
oldest inhabitants, and, according to Mr. Sanborn, of Millbridge, a brush weir was built in the 
mouth of the Naraguagus River, near the village of Millbridge, as early as 1820. Though herring 
were taken in considerable numbers, the weir fisheries increased very slowly, owing to a limited 
demand for the fish, the supply being used only for bait by the few local fishermen and {or fertiliz- 
ing the land. About 1850 parties from Lubec came to the region and built large weirs on Bois- 
bubert Island and other places along the mainland , and then, for the first time, the herring fisheries 
became important. The business continued to increase, and each of the weir-owners built large 
smoke-houses and presses for utilizing the catch. The fishery was at its height between 1858 and 
1863, when twelve to fifteen weirs were fished regularly and 75,000 to 100,000 boxes of herring wero 
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smoked annually, the greater part being shipped to Boston for a market. Large quantities of fish 
were also pressed for the oil, the pomace being used locally as a fertilizer. The pressing of fish 
was discontinued fully ten years ago, and, owing to the low price of smoked herring, the weir 
fisheries have constantly decreased, so that in 1880 only 500 boxes of fish were cured in Millbridge 
and the fishermen of Steuben had entirely discontinued their work. Eight small weirs were occa- 
sionally fished during the season of 1880, and it is estimated that considerably over 2,000 hogsheads 
of fish were taken; but the greater part of them were turned out for want of a market, a few being 
sold to the lobster and boat fishermen for bait, and others were carted upon the land. 

About 1868 the vessel fishermen of the surrounding islands, on learning of the abundance of 
the herring on the spawning-grounds of Boisbubert, began to resort to the region in small vessels 
to engage in the fishery. A larger number came each season, until, in 1875, there were from 
twenty to twenty-five sail, averaging five men each, anchored in the harbor at the southern end of 
the island. These vessels arrived about the last of July and remained till September, some of them 
securing only one and others two trips before the fish had left the grounds. 

From that time the business declined until during the summer of 1880 there were but nine 
vessels engaged in this fishery, the total catch being from 700,¢0 800 barrels. The fish were salted 
in barrels and carried to Portland and Boston for a market. 

Mount DESERT AND VICINITY.— The waters in the vicinity of Mount Desert and Blue Hill 
Bay are favorite feeding grounds for the herring from May to October. Different schools visit 
this region, and the fish are usually very abundant about the smaller islands in the vicinity. 
They are of medium size, and, with the exception of those at Cranberry Islands, are taken 
exclusively in weirs. Those visiting the shores of Cranberry Islands are quite large, and are 
taken by the local fishérmen in gill-nets, the catch being salted or smoked for the different markets. 
At other points, especially at the various islands in Blue Hill Bay, there are numerous smoke- 
houses for curing a portion, of the fish, but the bulk of the catch is sold to the vessels from Cape 
Ann and other places that resort to the locality for the purchase of bait. A number of weir- 
owners have built large ice-houses, and do an extensive business in supplying ice and bait to the 
New England fishing fleet. This trade is of recent origin, being the result of the absence of the 
menhaden from the coast of Maine. Formerly the fishermen used menhaden almost exclusively in 
the summer, but within the last few years these fish have entirely deserted the region, and herring 
have been substituted for them. The result is, that a considerable number of large weirs have been 
built, and the inhabitants are just coming to know the value of the herring fisheries in their own 
waters. The principal islands where the fisheries are prosecuted are Stave Island, off the western 
shore of Gouldsborough ; Bar Island, on the northeast coast of Mount Desert; Cranberry and 
Gott’s Islands, two small groups lying to the south of Mount Desert, and Long Island, Tinker’s 
Island, and Flye’s Island, in Blue Hill Bay. 

The catch is very often extensive, several of the larger weirs stocking upwards of $2,000 during 
the short season. : 

PENOBSCOT Bay, ISLE AU HAUT, AND CasTINE.— Different portions of Penobscot Bay are, 
also, frequented by schools of herring at different seasons. Though the fish are fairly abundant 
in almost any part of the outer bay, the fishery is extensive at only a few points. The principal 
fisheries are located at Isle au Haut, at the eastern entrance of the bay; Castine Harbor, about 
30 miles farther north; Crabtree Point, at the western entrance of Fox Island Thoroughfare; and 
about Matinicus Island, lying 15 miles to the southward in the mouth of the bay. 

According to Capt. J. W. Collins, small herring are abundant about the shores of Isle au 
Haut from May to October, and a school of larger fish makes its appearance along the southern 
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portion of the island about the middle of July, remaining from three to four weeks. A little later 
another school arrives, and remains about the same length of time. Formerly, a considerable 
number of herring were taken in nets by the local fishermen, and vessels have occasionally visited 
the region, securing full fares. For the past few years, however, the business has not been 
prosecuted to any extent, and the fishing has been confined to the capture of bait by the local 
fishermen. 

Though herring have been taken in small numbers in the vicinity of Castine for many years, 
little seems to have been known of their abundance prior to 1874, when the bait. fishermen engaged 
in their capture with gill-nets. Spawning herring were found to be quite plenty, and two years 
later the first vessels from the surrounding islands resorted to the region, securing full fares, which 
were carried to Boston. From this date a fleet of four or five vessels have visited the locality 
yearly, and they have invariably found fish fairly abundant. In 1880, according to Mr. George 
Morey, of Castine, there were six vessels engaged in the fishery at that place. The fish are of 
large size, averaging from twelve to thirteen inches in length. They arrive about the middle of 
July and pass up the harbor for a distance of one to two miles above the village, where they 
remain until the middle of August for the purpose of depositing their spawn. They are sometimes 
so abundant that the water is literally filled with them as far down as the village; and instances 
are on record where nets set just abreast of the wharves have been sunk by the weight of the fish 
taken in them. 

Mr. Morey states that as soon as the school of spawning herring has disappeared, a large num- 
ber of smaller or “sardine” herring are noticed in the harbor, where they remain till late in 
the fall. 

According to Mr. 8. T. Meeker, of North Haven, the first herring’ fishing of any note at 
Crabtree Point was in 1870, but even then the fishery was of little importance, and for several 
years it was carried on only by the local fishermen. In 1873 the fish were unusually plenty, and 
during the height of the season they were taken in such numbers that many of the nets were sunk 
as fast as they were put overboard. During this year one small vessel engaged in the fishery, 
and met with such success as to warrant others in visiting the region the following season. By 
1875 the fleet had increased to twenty or twenty-five sail; but in 1878 the herring arrived in such 
small numbers that the ‘fishermen lost heavily, and no vessels have visited the region since that 
time. The absence of the fish in 1878 was exceptional, as shown by the catch of the local fisher- 
men during the subsequent years. 

MATINICUS ISLAND AND EBENCOOK HARBOR.—Capt. J. W. Collins, who visited Matinicus 
Island in the fall of 1879, says that the waters about its shores are among the best in the State for 
the summer herring fisheries, and that vessels from various fishing towns between Cape Cod and 
Mount Desert resort to the locality to obtain their supply of bait, which they buy from the local 
fishermen, and from the small vessels that make a specialty of this fishery during the height of the 
season. Herring were formerly peculiarly abundant, but for the past ten years the catch has been 
considerably below the average. The fisbery is prosecuted wholly by means of nets about the 
smaller islands in the locality, and a considerable number of the resident fishermen spend a greater 
part of the summer in netting the fish. Captain Collins estimates that in the summer of 1879 about 
2,000 barrels of herring, in addition to a quantity of small mackerel, were taken in the region. 

Ebencook Harbor, situated in the northwestern part of the island of Southport, is said by Mr. 
William T. Maddocks to be a favorite feeding-ground for small herring from August to December. 
According to the same authority, the fishery began at this point as early as 1806, when a number 
of local fishermen made large catches by the use of torches and gill-nets. The fishery gradually. 
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increased in importance, and most of the residents built smoke-houses for curing their catch. A 
little later small vessels began to engage in the fishery, and soon twenty-five or thirty sail, includ- 
ing several of the larger craftsy were often anchored in the harbor at the same time. 

The development of the Magdalen herring fisheries had a depressing effect upon the fisheries 
_ of this region, and as the supply from that region increased the local fishermen were obliged to 
turn their attention to other branches of the business. From 1850 the decline of the local fishery 
was quite rapid, and for a number of years no vessels have visited the harbor, though a few of 
the boat-fishermen still net a small quantity of herring, which are reported as still abundant in 
these waters. 

Oasco BAY AND SOUTHWARD.—Though considerable numbers of herring are taken about the 
numerous islands in the mouth of Casco Bay, and at Richmond Island near Cape Elizabeth, the 
principal herring fisheries of the western coast of Maine are confined to the waters in the vicinity 
of Wood Island, lying near the mouth of Saco River, 12 miles to the southwest of the city of 
Portland. This is one of the principal spawning grounds for the herring within the limits of the 
United States, and the fishery is more extensively prosecuted in this vicinity than at any other 
point, except Eastport, where not only large but immature fish are taken. 

Wood Island is the largest of a group of small rocky islands and ledges lying just off the cape 
whieh forms the southern boundary of Casco Bay. It is about half a mile long by less than a 
quarter of a mile wide. Inside of the island is a harbor, which, though it offers fair anchorage, is 
exposed to easterly gales, while farther in is a shoal-water cove affording excellent shelter for the 
fishing fleet. = 

The herring visit this region solely for the purpose of spawning. They arrive in smal] numbers 
about the 20th of September and gradually become more abundant until, a week later, the water is 
literally filled with them. The great bulk of the fish remain but a few days, after which they 
disappear. 

The accounts of some of the early voyagers mention the fact that-herring were very abundant 
in this region, and it is probable that the fishery has been more or less extensively prosecuted from 
the earliest settlement of the country. For the last twenty years the locality has been the favorite 
resort of many of the smaller vessels of the various fishing towns between Cape Cod and Penobscot 
Bay, and, though the fleet has varied considerably from year to year, it has gradually increased, 
until in the fall of 1879 there were, according to the statements of the leading Portland packers, 
fully one handred and fifty sail, with from two to seven men each, engaged in the fishery, the catch 
amounting to nearly 20,000 barrels. The greater part of the vessels are owned at Gloucester, Mass., 
and at Portland, Booth Bay, Bristol, and Friendship, Me. 

About the time the herring leave Wood Island a large school makes its appearance among 
the numerous rocky ledges just south of Cape Ann. On their arrival the principal fishing is at 
Norman’s Woe, at the entrance of Gloucester Harbor, but a little later the herring are more abundant 
off Marblehead, and later still near Boston Light, at the entrance of Boston Harbor. 

Many of the vessels that have been fishing at Wood Island proceed to Cape Ann, and other 
vessels and boats from the region join in the work, so that the water is soon well filled with nets, 
and the catch sometimes reaches upwards of 12,000 barrels during the two or three weeks that the 
fishing continues. 

It is claimed by some that the herring taken here belong to the school that visited Wood Island 
earlier in the season, and that they could readily be followed from one place to the other, a distance 
of over 50 miles. Others insist that the schools are wholly distinct, and that those leaving Wood 
Island have thrown all of their eggs and milt, while the school that visits Cape Ann is “full-roed” 
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on its arrival. No careful study has been made of this subject, as the opportunity has not yet 
presented itself; but it seems more than probable that the whole coast from Seguin Island, at the 
eastern entrance of Casco Bay, to Boston will prove to be one continuous spawning ground for 
enormous schools that remain at a considerable distance from the shore, and approach it only in 
the fall for the purpose of depositing their spawn, after which they return to the deeper water 
outside, and that there are particular relations between currents and temperature and the move- 
ments of the fish that cause them to visit the northern portion of the ground nearly two months 
earlier than they do the waters about Boston. 

The theory advanced recently that the herring, unlike the shad and alewife, spawn on a falling 
temperature is very naturally suggested by the habits of the fish in this locality, but when we 
remember that the herring spawn in April and May at Magdalen Islands, in midsummer at Grand 
Manan, and probably in March at Eastport, Me., there is abundant reason why this theory should 
be rejected. 

South of Boston there are no extensive herring fisheries, and there is no particular locality 
where the fish are known to be abundant. According to Mr. F. W. True, a few are faken in the 
weirs along the shores of Cape Cod, and Mr. W. A. Wilcox reports an occasional catch in the weirs 
of Narragansett Bay. Both of these gentlemen, however, state that no one makes a business of 
catching the herring, and that most of those taken while fishing for other species are used for bait 
by the local line-fishermen or sold to the Cape Ann vessels that resort to the region in spring to 
purchase menhaden and alewives to be used in the George’s Bank cod fisheries. 


2. VESSELS AND CREWS. 


THE VESSELS AND OUTFIT.—As has already been stated, there is not a single vessel belonging 
to the United States that is engaged regularly in the herring fisheries throughout the year, since 
they are not considered sufficiently remunerative to warrant the fishermen in devoting any consid- 
erable portion of their time to them. During the spawning season, however, a large number of 
small vessels of an inferior grade, that have been engaged in shore trawling, or to a limited extent 
in the coasting trade, are fitted out for this work. These proceed carefully along the shore from 
harbor to harbor until they reach the fishing grounds. Some are considered nearly unfit for the 
other fisheries and lie idle during the greater part of the year, their trip for herring in the fall 
being their principal work. The poorer class of vessels, though scarcely seaworthy, can be 
employed to advantage in the herring fisheries, as they remain constantly in or near the harbor, 
where they can be securely anchored during stormy weather, while the fisheries are prosecuted 
from small boats that go daily to the fishing grounds. The vessels serve principally as a home 
for the fishermen and as a storehouse for receiving their catch; and they are also used for carryihg 
the fish to market at the close of the season. 

These vessels range from 5 to 40 tons, the larger ones going a distance of more than a hundred 
miles from home either for the purpose of catching or marketing their fish. Even the smaller 
vessels frequently go from 50 to 75 miles away, though their captains are very careful to wait for 
a favorable opportunity, often anchoring in a convenient harbor a number of times on the passage. 
The value of these vessels depends upon their size and condition, the price varying from $150 
to $1,000. 

In preparing for this fishery the vessels lay aside their trawls and other fishing gear and 
supply themselves with gill-nets, after which they proceed to some of the principal fishing ports, 
where they are supplied with barrels and a sufficient quantity of salt for preserving the catch. 
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The herring-nets are 15 to 20 fathoms long, 2 to 3 fathoms deep, and have a mesh varying 
from 24 to 2% inches. Each vessel usually carries from 8 to 15 of these nets, which, together with 
the anchors and hangings, are worth $10 to $15 apiece. The webbing is usually purchased from 
the various factories in the larger cities, and, after being hung by the fishermen, the nets are 
tanned with catechu or dipped in tar for the purpose of preserving them. 

Each vessel is also provided with small open boats, varying from 14 to 18 feet in length, one 
of these being carried for every two members of the crew, with the exception of the cook, who 
usually remains on board to care for the vessel while the others are tending the nets. 

THE FISHERMEN.—The greater part of the men engaged in the herring fisheries are those 
who have been employed in some branch of the shore fisheries during the summer months. With 
few exceptions, they are native-born Americans, though a considerable percentage of the Boston 
fishermen are of foreign birth, the majority of these being Irish. The crews vary in number, 
according to the size of the vessel. The smallest vessels usually carry two men and a boy, while 
the larger ones carry as high as seven oreight men. Taking the entire herring fleet, a fair average 
would be four or five men to the vessel. 


3. THE LAY AND SHARE. = 


SootcH METHODS.—It might be interesting, under this head, to give an idea of the relations 
between the fishermen and dealers in Scotland, where the fisheries are very important. Mr. James 


G. Bertram says: 

Commerce in herring is entirely different from commerce in any other article, particularly in Scotland. In fact, 
the fishery, as at present conducted, is just another way of gambling. The home “curers” and foreign buyers are the 
persons who at present keep the herring fishery from stagnation; and the goods (i. ¢., the fish) are generally all bought 
and sold long before they are captured. The way of dealing in herring is pretty much as follows: Owners of boats are 
engaged to fish by curers, the bargains being usually that the curer will take two hundred crans of herring—and a 
cran, it may be stated, is forty-five gaHons of ungutted fish; for these two hundred crans a certain sum per cran is 
paid, according to arrangemcut, the bargain including as well a definite sum of ready money by way of bounty, per- 
haps also an allowance of spirits, and the use of ground for the drying of the nets. On the other hand, the boat-owner 
provides a beat, nets, buoys, and all the apparatus of the fishery, and engages a crew to fish; his crew may, perhaps, 
be relatives and part owners, sharing the venture with him, but usually the crew consists of hired men, who get so 
much wages at the end of the season and have no risk or profit. This is the plan followed by free and independent 
fishermen who are really owners of their own boats and apparatus. It will thus be seen that the curer is bargaining 
for two hundred crans of fish months before he knows that a single herring will be captured; for the bargain of next 
season is always made at the close of the present one, and he has to pay out at once a large sum by way of bounty, 
and provide barrels, salt, and other necessaries for the cure before he knows even if the catch of the season just 
expiring will all be sold, or how the markets will pulsate next year. On the other hand, the fisherman has received 
his pay for his season’s fish, and very likely pocketed a sum of from ten to thirty pounds as earnest money for next 
year’s work. Then, again, a certain number of curers, who are men of capital, will advance money to young fish- 
ermen in order that they may purchase a boat and the necessary quantity of netting to enable them to engage in the 
fishery, thus thirling the boat to their service, very probably fixing an advantageous price per cran for the herrings 
to be fished and supplied. Curers, again, who are not capitalists, have to borrow from the buyers, because to compete 
with their fellows they must be able to lend money for the purchase of boats and nets, or to advance sums by way of 
bounty to the free boats; and thus a rotten, unwholesome system goes the round—fishermen, boat-builders, curers, 
and merchants all hanging on each other, and evidencing that there is as much gambling in herring fishing as in 
horse-racing. The whole system of commerce connected with this trade is decidedly unhealthy, and ought at once to 
be checked and reconstructed if there be any logical method of doing it. At a port of three hundred boats a sum of 
£145 was paid by the curers for ‘‘arles” and spent in the public houses! More than £4,000 was spent in bounties, 
and an advance of nearly £7,000 made on the various contracts, and ail this money was paid eight months before the 
fishing began. When the season is a favorable one and plenty of fish are taken, then all goes well, and the evil day 
is postponed; but if, as in one or two recent seasons, the take is poor, then there comes a crash. One falls, and, like 
a row of bricks, the others all follow. At the large fishing stations there are comparatively few of the boats that are 
thoroughly free; they are tied up in some way between the buyers and curers, or they are in pawn to some merchant, 
who “backs” the nominal owner. The principal, or at least the immediate sufferers, by these arrangements are the 
hired men. 

This “bounty,” as it is called, is a most reprehensible feature of herring commerce, and, although still the preva- 
Jent mode of doing business, has been loudly declaimed against by all who have the real good of the fishermen at 
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heart. Often enough men who have obtained boats and nets on credit and hired persons to assist them during the 
. fishery are so unfortunate as not to catch enough of herrings to pay their expenses—the curers for whora they 
engaged to fish having retained most of the bounty money on account of boats and nets; consequently the hired 
servants have frequently to go home, sometimes to a great distance, penniless. It would be much better if the old 
system of a share were reintroduced. In that case the hired men would at least participate to the extent of the 
fishing, whether it were good or bad. Boat-owners try of course to get as good terms as possible, as well in the shape 
of price for herrings as in bounty and perquisites. My idea is that there ought to be no engagements, no bounty, and 
no perquisites. As each fishing comes round let the boats catch and the curers buy day by day as the fish arrive at 
the quay. This plan has already been adopted at some fishing towns, and is an obvious improvement on the prevailing 
plan of gambling by means of ‘‘engagements” in advance," : 

AMERICAN METHODS.—In New England the relation of vessel owners and dealers to the 
fishermen is very different from that already described. The vessels are usually owned by the 
captain, who selects his crew from among his friends on account of their supposed fitness for and 
experience in the fishery. The owner furnishes the vessel in a condition ready for sea, and receives 
in return from one-fifth to one-seventh of the first value of the catch. The crew, on the other hand, 
provide all the apparatus for the fishery, including boats, nets, and other fishing-gear. They are 
also expected to provide themselves with provisions, and to arrange with one of their number to 
act as cook. The cook is, in most cases, the son of the captain, or of some member of the crew, 
whose services are obtained for a small compensation. He is expected to remain constantly on 
board to care for the vessel while the men are tending their nets, and, in addition to preparing 
the food, must assist in salting and packing the fish. 

The vessel is generally taken to one of the larger ports in the vicinity of the fishing-grounds, 
where an arrangement is made with a fish-dealer to supply barrels and salt for packing and curing 
the catch. The dealer usually supplies the provisions necessary for food, and in some instances 
furnishes a portion of the fishing-gear, it being understood that he shall receive the fish at a stated 
price. The fishermen seldom pay for the outfit when it is received, put on the contrary run an 
account with the dealer, who depends largely upon their catch for his money; and it often hap- 
pens, when the fisheries are poor, that he loses heavily. There is a disposition among certain crews 
to avoid the payment of their obligations, and it frequently occurs that, unless carefully watched, 
they will carry the greater part of their catch to other places for a market, selling for cash and 
pocketing the money. The dealers have lost so heavily in this way that they are now very cau- 
tious as to whom they will trust, and the skippers who for any reason are not considered responsi- 
ble, experience considerable difficulty in finding a dealer who is willing to advance them the neces- 
sary outfit. Many of them are thus placed at a disadvantage, as they seldom have sufficient funds 
to pay for their goods until they have disposed of their catch. 

After the catch has been marketed the vessel’s portion of the money is set aside. All bills, 
including the cook’s wages and the cost of salt, barrels, provisions, &c., are then paid out of the 
general stock, after which the money is divided equally among the different members of the crew, 
the captain sharing equally with the others. The amount of money realized by the men engaged 
in the herring fisheries varies exceedingly ; some vessels are very successful and secure large trips, 
while others may fish the entire season with only moderate success. The average share to the 
fishermen would be, perhaps, $30 to $50 per month. 


4. METHODS OF CAPTURE. 


ToRCHING.—There are three principal methods of catching the herring on the coast of the 
United States. The oldest, and in early years the most common method, was that known as 
“torching.” Later, brush weirs were introduced, and these are now extensively employed in 
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the capture of small herring along the eastern part of the coast of Maine. The spawning herring 
are usually taken in gill-nets, a method which has been employed for many years on different 
portions of the coast. ° 

The well-known instinct of herring to follow a light was observed by the Indians prior to the 
settlement of the country by the whites. The discovery-was doubtless the result of their exten- 
sive camp-fires, which were built along the shores in the principal fishing districts. The method 
of torching is also said to be in use by the fishermen of other countries. Torching is a very sim- 
ple method. For this purpose the fishermen usually select a medium-sized boat, which can be pro- 
pelled rapidly through the water by means of oars. The boat is provided with a small iron frame 
called a “ dragon,” which projects from the bow. In this dragon a fire of birch bark and other 
highly combustible materials is kept constantly burning while the fish are being taken. The fish- 
ermen usually go to the shore late in the afternoon and time their departure so as to reach the 
fishing grounds shortly after sunset. As’soon as it becomes sufficiently dark the fire is lighted, 
one man takes his position in the stern to steer the boat and another stations himself in the bow, 
armed with a dip-net for securing the fish as they gather in little bunches just in front of the light. 
The remaining members of the crew row the boat rapidly through the water, while the man in the 
bow is busily engaged in throwing the fish into the boat by means of his dip-net. Great numbers 
of herring are attracted by the light and it is not uncommon for fifteen or twenty barrels to be 
taken in a few hours. 

Where the current is strong it is often customary to row out into the channel, and then grad- 
ually work in toward the shore, thus bringing the fish into shoaler and stiller water where they 
can be more easily secured. 

Torching is the method commonly employed at Ipswich Bay, Massachusetts; it is also practiced 
to a considerable extent at Eastport, Me., these being the only points where it has been generally 
adopted; but the method is occasionally employed on a smaller scale by the fishermen of other 
portions of the New England coast. 

POUNDS, TRAPS, AND WEIRS.—Pounds,.traps, and weirs are also used for the capture of her- 
ring. These are all built upon the same general plan, having a “leader” or “ wings,” which direct 
the fish to one or more “pockets” or “pounds,” which retain them until they can be secured. They 
vary greatly in size and shape, according to locality and the peculiar character and shape of the 
shore and adjoining ocean bed. The material of which they are constructed also differs. In one 
region netting will be exclusively employed, in another the traps will be built largely of lath and 
boards, while in another still the entire weir will be built of brush and poles. At Cape Small 
Point, near Portland, Me., and at Bristol, the pounds, which are quite large, are composed chiefly 
of netting; and, owing to the rocky character of the bottom, the poles, instead of being driven 
into the ground, are secured by means of large flat stones, in which they are inserted, or poles are 
entirely dispensed with and the pounds are held in position by means of anchors and ropes. In 
this case the bottom of the netting is weighted with lead or stones and the top is supplied with 
large floats to keep it at the surface. Some of these floating traps are very successful in the cap- 
ture of large quantities of fish. 

About Cape Cod, according to Mr. F. W. True, the traps usually have leaders of netting and 
pockets of. board or lath. Though fished for other species, they often take considerable numbers 
of herring at certain seasons. : 

The brush weir is extensively used in the herring fisheries of the coast of Maine. It is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the capture of small herring, which are used in the preparation of sardines at 
Eastport and other places along the eastern shores of the State. Being the principal method by 
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which the “sardine-herring” are secured, it will be described in detail in the chapter on the sar- 
dine industry. 

FISHING WITH GILL NETS.—The gill-nets used in the herring fishery are from 15 to 20 fathoms 
long, 2 to 3 fathoms deep, and have a mesh varying from 2} to 23 inches. They are usually made 
of cotton twine, the weight varying considerably in different localities. Hemp nets were formerly 
extensively used, but cotton is found to answer the purpose equally well, and is much cheaper. 
The nets to be used on the principal spawning grounds, where the fish are known to occur in 
immense schools, are usually made of strong and comparatively coarse twine, as they are liable to 
be so heavily loaded with fish that those of light weight would be ruined in a single night. Along 
other portions of the coast, where the fish are less abundant, nets of finer material are often 
employed. 

In former years the webbing was usually knit by the wives and children of the fishermen, and 
this is done to a limited extent at the present time, though most of the fishermen have come to use 
machine-knit webbing, which they buy from the net factories of the principal cities. 

When the webbing is ready it is hung to small double lines of opposite lays, about one-third 
of the length of the net being taken up in hanginy, so that a piece of webbing 30 fathoms long 
will make a net of 20 fathoms when hung. After the net has been properly tanned or tarred and 
hung to these double lines a heavier cork-rope, supplied with egg-shaped wooden floats or with 
corks, is made fast to thé upper margin. The floats are placed at distances varying from 23 to 4 
feet, according to their size and the strength of the current in which the nets are to be used. Small 
leaden sinkers are sometimes attached to the bottom, but more frequently oblong stones are used, 
these being more readily obtained and as: easily fastened by means of small loop-lines. In the 
vicinity of Eastport iron anchors varying from 20 to 50 pounds are generally employed. On some 
parts of the coast the fishermen use stone killicks. These as a rule must be considerably heavier 
to answer the same purpose. 

Several nets are usually fastened together and set in one string, though in some instances 
they are set separately. Where the current is strong they are usually anchored at only one end, 
the other being allowed to swing with the tide, but in still water an anchor is ordinarily placed at 
either end of the string. Large buoys are attached to either end of each net to assist in holding 
it up and to mark its position in the water. In addition to these, larger watch-buoys are attached 
to either end of the string, to provide against the loss of the nets in case they should be carried to ~ 
the bottom by the weight of the fish. The watch-buoys have lines of sufficient length, so that if 
the nets should be sunk the buoy will still float on the surface and enable the fishermen to secure 
them. The buoys in general use are made of spruce or other light wood, and, on account of their 
shape, are known as “spar-buoys.” Those to be placed at the end of each net are usually 34 to 5 
feet in length and from 6 to 8 inches in diameter, while the watch-buoys are proportionately larger. 
Where the current is weak and a large catch is expected pine kegs are frequently employed. 

Toward the close of the afternoon a busy scene is presented at Wood Island. The men are 
now engaged in transferring the nets to the small boats, and soon after they may be seen making 
their way out of the harbor, some sailing and others pulling vigorously at the oars. After reaching 
the fishing ground, which is some 2 or 3 miles distant, the fishermen select their berth and begin 
setting their nets. One man rows the boat in the desired direction, which may be either with or 
across the tide, while the other throws out the nets. There is frequently a lively competition 
among the fishermen as to who shall secure the best berth, and it is not uncommonly the case that 
they will row about for a considerable time in search of “signs of fish” before deciding exactly 
where to locate for the night. 
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The nets are set at varying depths; they are at times placed on the surface, and at others 
sunk to a depth of 1 or 2 fathoms, in which case heavier sinkers are attached to the bottom of the 
net, and the “tail ropes” of the buoys are increased to the desired length. As soon as the nets 
have been properly set the fishermen return to the vessel. 

If a large catch is expected the nets are visited about midnight for the purpose of “ under- 
running.” By this method the net is not removed from its moorings. The fishermen proceed to 
one end of the string, raising the net, passing it over the top of the boat, and returning it to the 
water on the opposite side as fast as the fish are removed. In this way only a few feet of the net 
are out of the water at a time, while the balance is fishing as usual. The fish are either shaken or 
picked out of the nets, as is most convenient. The time required for nnderranuing depends wholly 
upon the size of the catch and the number of nets that are out. 

One object in underrunning the nets at midnight is to secure an additional quantity of her- 
ring; another is to remove a portion of the catch, and thus prevent the nets from being so heavily 
loaded as to injure them by the weight of the fish. 

When there is no indication of a large catch the nets are not visited till morning. At the 
approach of dawn the work of the fishermen begins, and soon the glimmer of lights may be seen 
in all directions, as they move to and fro about the decks of the vessels making their preparations 
for “a start.” A little later they enter their boats and are off for the fishing grounds. The nets 
are usually reached by daybreak, when they are at once loosed from their moorings and hauled 
into the boat with the fish still hanging in the meshes. If the berth is a good one, the moorings 
are left in the water to mark the position and to retain it for another set. The boat, with its load, 
at once returns to the vessel. The nets are then taken on deck, where the fish are removed. They 
are then carefully examined and mended, if need be, after which they are placed in the rigging of 
the vessel or carried to the adjoining shore to be thoroughly dried. 

GILL-NET FISHING FOR BAIT.—For many years prior to the introduction of frozen herring into 
the American markets the vessels engaged in the cod fisheries of George’s and Brown’s Banks and 
other fishing grounds in the Gulf of Maine usually carried from three to six herring nets, to be 
used in the capture of herring for bait. These were sometimes set from the vessel’s stern as she 
lay at anchor on the fishing grounds, but quite as frequently the vessel proceeded to the deep 
water off the edge of the bank, where she was hove to under her mainsail and foresail in such a 
manner that she might drift in a direction at right angles to that in which she was headed. The 
nets were then put out, their inner end being attached to the mainmast by means of a long rope 
called a net-string. As a rule, the vessel was hove to in the evening and allowed to drift during 
the greater part of the night. 

When the nets were to be taken in all hands were called to assist in the work. The nets were 
at once hauled on deck, after which the fish were removed. When the catch was small the fish 
were usually placed in. barrels or tubs, to be used during the day’s fishing; but when a large 
quantity were secured, the greater part were transferred to the hold of the vessel, where they were 
iced or lightly salted, to be used later in the fishing. After the fish had been stowed away, tho 
nets were washed and hung upon the stern to dry. 

It frequently happened that enough fish were taken at a single set to last until a fare was 
secured. At times when the fish were large and fat the surplus was often sorted and carried to 
market. Occasionally, however, herring were found very scarce, and vessels had great difficulty 
in securing a supply, a longer time being required in catching the bait than in using it. It was 
largely due to this fact that the frozen herring met with such general favor when they were firs: 
introduced. 
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Another method, known as “sweeping,” was frequently employed. By this method ordinary 
gill-nets were used in the daytime. When the fish were seen schooling at the surface they were 
at once surrounded by a wail of netting, and driven into the meshes by means of rocks or oars, 
which were thrown or darted into the water. This method was extensively used by the vessel 
fishermen in former times, and is still employed to a greater or less extent by the shore fishermen 
in various localities along the coasts of Maine and Massachusetts. 

SEINES.— Seines, though extensively employed in the herring fisheries of Newfoundland and 
other places, are seldom used in the capture of these fish on the coast of the United States, as 
traps and weirs are found to be less expensive and answer the purpose equally well. 

Large catches of herring are often made in the purse-seines of the mackerel fishermen. These 
are used at a considerable distance from the shore in the capture of mackerel, and it occasionally 
happens that schools of herring are taken by mistake, or that both herring and mackerel are 
taken at the same sct. The fishermen claim that the two species seldom mingle freely in the same 
school, and they explain the fact of their being taken together by saying that the herring have a 
habit:of following the mackerel and of swimming beneath them in the water. There seems no 
sufficient evidence to substantiate or to disprove this theory. Captain Collins, who has been 
extensively engaged in the mackerel fisheries, gives it as his opinion that the purse-seine can be 
used to great advantage in the herring fisheries off the American coast whenever the price of the 
fish will warrant the fishermen in engaging in their capture. At the present time, however, the 
demand for them is so light and the price is so low that no attention is given to the capture of 
herring by the mackerel fishermen, and when a school is accidentally taken it is at once turned 
out, the men not considering the herring worth the time and trouble required in curing them. 


5. DISPOSITION OF THE CATCH. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY.—The total catch of herring by the fishermen of Maine in 1880 was 
34,695,192 pounds, which entered into consumption as follows: 4,300,000 pounds used fresh for 
food, 8,819,875 pounds used for pickling or brine salting, 6,138,942 pounds used for smoking, 
6,496,375 pounds used for canning, 7,000,000 pounds used for bait, and 1,940,000 pounds used for 
fertilizer. 

In New Hampshire the catch was 108,750 pounds of herring, about 60,000 pounds being used 
for food and the remainder for bait and fertilizer. 

In Massachusetts the catch in 1879 was 7,794,780 pounds, of which quantity 3,827,124 pounds 
were consumed fresh (2,610,514 pounds for bait and 1,216,610 pounds for food) and 3,967,656 pounds 
were used for pickling. 

CARE OF THE FISH ON THE VESSELS.~As shown above, very many of the herring taken 
by the American fishermen are used for bait in the shore and bank cod fisheries and in the 
fresh-halibut fishery. Many more were salted for the market in former years than at the present 
time. The greater part of those now prepared by Awerican fishermen are salted without splitting, 
and are known in the market as “round herring,” in distinction from those that have the gills and 
viscera removed, which are known as “split herring.” 

In the vessel fisheries the greater part of the herring are salted in barrels before being landed. 
After being taken from the net they are heaped upon the deck and water is thrown upon them for 
the purpose of washing off the loose scales and the blood that has collected. A quantity of salt is 
then sprinkled over them and thoroughly mixed among the fish. They are then placed in barrels, 
when a little more salt is added, and they are rolled aside, where they are allowed to settle, and 
are again filled up with fish. As soon as the fish have become properly “struck” the barrels are 
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headed up and stowed in the hold until such time as the vessel shall arrive at the market where 
they are to be sold. The fish in this condition are known as “‘sea-packed” herring, and bring about 
two-thirds of the price of herring that are properly packed. 

HERRING-CURING ON SHORE.—On reaching the market the fish are sold to some of the prin- 
cipal dealers, who at once dump them out of the barrels and thoroughly wash them. They are then 
weighed in lots of two hundred pounds, each lot being carefully packed in a barrel by itself, care 
being taken that the herring may be placed in such a position as to show to the best advantage. A 
quantity of salt is sprinkled among them as they are packed. When the barrel is full it is headed 
up and a hole is bored in one side, through which a quantity of strong brine is poured upon the 
fish. After being allowed to settle for a number of hours, more brine is added, care being taken 
that the barrel shall be completely filled. The hole is then plugged up and the fish are ready for 
market. 

In many cases the fishermen in the vicinity of the larger fishing ports dispose of their herring 
before they have been salted. As soon as the nets have been hauled they set sail and proceed to 
the harbor, where, unless some contract has been previously made, the catch is sold to the highest 
bidder. The fish are at once thrown upon the wharf and salt is sprinkled upon them. They are 
then shoveled into boats or hogsheads, and strong brine is added until they are completely cov- 
ered. Here they are allowed to remain for a number of days or weeks, until they are thoroughly 
cured, when they are packed as above described. 

Another brand known as “split” or ‘“gibbed” herring is frequently put up. The split fish 
differ from the round herring in that the gills and entrails have been removed. The gibbing is 
usually done by the fishermen before the herring are salted. A rough method of gibbing, which 
is occasionally employed, is to tear the gills from the fish by means of the thumb and fore-finger, 
and to remove the entrails through the opening thus made. The more common practice, however, 
is to split the fish down the belly with a knife, in order that the viscera and gills may be more 
easily removed. The blood is also scraped from the backbone, and the fish are thrown into a tub 
of water to be soaked before salting. When the blood has been sufficiently removed to give the 
herring a light color they are carefully packed in barrels, with enough salt to preserve them. The 
roe-bags of spawning herring are usually left in the fish, as these are considered a great luxury by 
the Irish. Most of the gibbed herring are among the best quality of fat fish taken on the coast, 
and fish of inferior quality are generally salted without splitting. The market price of split her- 
ring is usually from one to two dollars more than that of fish prepared in the ordinary way. 

It is claimed by many that the American methods of curing are very inferior to those employed 
in other countries, as the fish are often allowed to remain a considerable time before they are salted, 
and they are also washed and new pickle is used for repacking them. By changing the pickle, or by 
soaking the fish, they are thought by many to lose much of the rich and delicate flavor for which 
the herring are so highly prized by the herring-eating nations of Europe. In Holland and other 
countries where herring are regarded with great favor the fishermen aim to salt the catch as soon 
as possible after the fish have been taken, and the herring are seldom allowed to stand more than 
two or three hours before they are cared for. 

HERRING-CURING IN SCOTLAND.—The method of curing in Scotland is described by Mr. Ber- 
tram in the following manner : 

“ At stations about Wick the quantity of herrings disposed of fresh is comparatively small, 
so that by far the larger portion of the daily catch has to be salted. This process during a good 
season employs a very large number of persons, chiefly as coopers and gutters; and as the barrels 
have to be branded, by way of certificate of the quality of their contents, it is necessary that the 
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salting should be carefully done. As soon as the boats reach the harbor—and as the fishing is 
appointed to be carried on after sunset they arrive very early in the morning—the various crews 
commence to carry their fish to the reception-troughs of the curers by whom they have been en- 
gaged. A person in the interest of the curer checks the number of crans brought in, and sprinkles 
the fish from time to time with considerable quantities of salt. As soon as a score or two of baskets 
have been emptied, the gutters set carnestly to do their portion of the work, which is dirty and 
disagreeable in the extreme. The gutters usually work in companies of about five—one or two 
gutting, one or two carrying, and another packing. Basketfuls of the fish, as soon as they are 
gutted, are carried to the back of the yard and plunged into a large tub, there to be roused and 
mixed up with salt; then the adroit and active packer seizes a handful and arranges them with 
the greatest precision in a barrel, a handful of salt being thrown over each layer as it is put in, so 
that in the short space of a few minutes the large barrel is crammed full with many hundred fish, 
all gutted, roused, and packed, in a period of not more than ten minutes. As the fish settle down 
in the barrel, more are added from day to day till it is thoroughly full and ready for the brand. 
On the proper performance of these parts of the business the quality of the cured fish very much 
depends.” 

LAWS REGULATING HERRING CURE.—Many of the European countries have laws describing 
in detail the exact manner in which the herring shall be prepared, and great care is taken that 
the fish shall be properly cured in every particular. In America, on the contrary, little care is 
taken in the preparation of the fish, and though there are laws relating to the subject they refer 
more to the quantity of fish which a package of a given size shall contain, and to the amount 
of salt used in packing the fish, than to the quality of the fish. At one time the laws of all the 
States having extensive herring fisheries required that all of the pickled herring should be 
inspected before they were sent to market. A law to this effect is still in force in the States of 
Maine and New Hampshire. According to section 7, chapter II, of the Laws of Maine for 1875: 

“ Kvery inspector who inspects pickled alewives or herring, packed whole or round, shall see 
that they are struck with salt or pickle, and then put in good casks of the size and material 
aforesaid, packed closely therein and well salted, and the casks filled with fish and salt, putting 
no more salt with the fish than is necessary for their preservation; and the inspector shall brand 
all such casks with the name of the inspected fish as aforesaid, but in no case shall the inspector 
brand the casks unless the fish contained therein shall have been packed and prepared under his 
immediate supervision.” 

Section 8 of chapter XI of the Revised Statutes of Maine for 1871 gives the following 
description of the barrels in which fish are to be packed: 

“All tierces, barrels, or casks, used for the purpose of packing pickled fish, shall be made of 
sound, well seasoned white oak, white ash, spruce, pine, or chestnut staves of rift timber, with 
headings of either of such kinds of wood, sound, well planed, and seasoned, and the heads, if of 
pine, free from sap; the same to be well hooped with at least three strong hoops on each bilge, 
and three also on each chime; the barrel staves to be 28 inches in length, and the heads to be 17 
inches between the chimes, and made in a workmanlike manner to hold pickle, and branded on 
the side near the bung with the name of the maker or owner thereof. The tierces shall contain 
not less than 45 nor more than 46 gallons each, the barrels from 29 to 30 gallons each, and the 
aliquot parts of a barrel in the same proportion.” 

The laws of the State of Maine, as recently amended, do away with an inspector-general, but 
require the secretary of state to appoint deputy inspectors in the various fishing towns, these to 
receive their commission from him and to be obliged to report to him the quantity of fish inspected 
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by them each season. The law is practically of little value, as many of the inspectors fail to 
report on their work, and a considerable quantity of herring salted at Eastport and elsewhere are 
never inspected. 

In Massachusetts the in&Spection of herring intended for pickling is not required by law, 
though the fish are often properly packed and branded before being placed upon the market. 
Section 36 of chapter XLIX, of the General Statutes of Massachusetts for 1859, says: 

“Under the supervision of the inspector-general and his deputies, respectively, all kinds of 
split pickled fish and fish for barreling, except herring, and all codfish tongues and sounds, 
halibut fins and napes, and swordfish, whenever said articles are intended for exportation, shall 
be struck with salt or pickle,” &c. 

THE MARKETS.— The principal markets for salt herring along the New England coast are 
Portland, Boston, Gloucester, and Eastport. Portland probably, takes the lead in this trade, 
receiving the bulk of the herring taken about Wood Island, as well as those caught in Penobscot 
Bay, and on the spawning grounds off Boisbubert. This port also secures a considerable portion of 
the fish caught off Cape Ann. Boston is more of a distributing center fer the fish, and many of 
those bought and packed by the Portland dealers are shipped there for distribution te the trade. 
Gloucester affords a fair market for the catch taken about Cape Aun by the local fishermen; and 
when the export trade will warrant it sometimes buys largely from the herring dealers of other 
cities. 

Eastport, being situated in the center of the principal herring fisheries of the United States, 
necessarily handles a large quantity of these fish. The fisheries are prosecuted chiefly in winter, 
when the herring can be frozen, and the merchants have come to make a specialty of this trade, 
and they now, in connection with several Boston companies, control the frozen-herring trade of 
New England. During the spring and fall, and at such times during the winter as the weather 
will not admit of freezing the fish, a limited quantity are pickled and sold to the Eastport 
dealers for shipment to Boston and New York. 

Prior to the rebellion the bulk of the pickled herring were consumed by the negroes of the 
Southern States, but the liberation of the slaves had a decided influence on the trade, which has 
since come to be of little importance. At the present time a majority of the herring are shipped 
to the mining districts of Pennsylvania, though considerable quantities find their way to the West, 
where they are consumed largely by the poorer classes, noticeably by the Germans, the Scotch, and 
‘other foreigners. 

HERRING FOR BAIT.— Mention has already been made of the extensive herring fisheries in 
different localities for the purpose of supplying bait for the New England fishing fleet. Those 
vessels engaged in the various branches of the codfishing, as well as some of those employed in 
the fresh halibut and winter haddock fisheries, are dependent almost entirely upon herring for 
their bait. The whole question of the use of frozen herring as bait will be found in the chapter on 
frozen herring, but the bait used by the vessels in summer will more properly be considered in this 
connection. . 

For the last twenty years few vessels, with the exception of those employed in the shore 
fisheries, have carried nets for the purpose of securing their own bait, as they have found it more 
desirable to purchase their supply from the weir, net, or seine fishermen at different points along 
the shore. A portion of the fleet depended largely on the catch of menhaden in the Gulf of 
Maine, and these in a measure took the place of herring. Since 1879, however, the menhaden have 
been almost wholly absent from these waters, and the fishermen have been seriously inconvenienced 
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on this account, as the shore herring fisheries have not been sufficiently developed to farnish them 
with an abundance of fish. 

A portion of the fleet engaged in the George’s cod fishery visit the southern shores of Cape 
Cod, or even go as far as Long Island Sound, to secure a supply of menhaden and alewives, rather 
than run the risk of finding herring on the coast of Maine. In the winter, when frozen fish can 
be obtained, there is usually an abundant supply in Gloucester; but when these are no longer to 
be had the George’s-men must depend wholly on fish bait and must secure their supply before 
starting for the fishing banks. For this purpose they usually proceed to the nearer herring 
grounds on the coast of Maine; but if fish cannot be obtained in these localities they work 
eastward, stopping at the various bait-stations until a supply has been secured. It frequently 
happens that from ten to twenty-five vessels may be seen in the same harbor waiting their turns 
to secure a supply, and those coming last are often obliged to wait four or five days or even a 
week before a sufficient quantity can be obtained. 

The vessels engaged in the George’s cod fisheries range from 50 to 75 tons, the average being 
a trifle over 60 tons. These carry from nine to twelve men, and are fitted for an absence of four or 
five weeks, though the average trip does not exceed twenty days. A fair catch is 25,000 pounds 
of split fish, or 50,000 pounds as they come from the water. In the hope of securing a full fare a 
“George’s-man” usually carries as much bait as will be needed under ordinary circumstances. An 
average quantity is from 25 to 30 barrels for a trip. The price of the herring varies according to 
supply and demand, the average being from 75 cents to $1 per barrel. 

When the fish have been caught they are brought at once to the vessel, where they are care- 
fully packed in ice in one of the bait-pens located in the forward part of the ice-house. The method 
of packing is similar to that employed in “ stowing the bait” in the vessels engaged in the Grand 
Bank cod-fisheries, a description of which will be given farther on. 

Herring as ordinarily packed will keep in good condition for two or three weeks, after which 
they become so soft that they will not remain on the hook for any length of time, and are therefore 
of little value. 

The greater part of the bait used by the George’s fishermen during the summer months is pur- 
chased from the various weir and net fishermen of the coast of Maine and Massachusetts, though 
in the spring and fall a few vessels visit the fishing grounds of New Brunswick to secure their 
supply, and in seasons of peculiar scarcity vessels have gone as far east as Pubnico, Nova Scotia. 

In the Western and Grand Bank cod-fisheries most of the vessels measure between 60 and 100 
tons, the average being about 75 tons. A few of larger size are also employed, some of them 
measuring upward of 120 tons. 

The vessels frequenting the Western Bank are gone from five to ten weeks, while those 
visiting the Grand Bank are absent from three to five months. The number of men carried by these 
vessels depends largely upon the method of fishing. Those using trawls average from twelve to 
fourteen men each, while the largest of those engaged in “ hand-lining from dories ” carry twenty 
ormoremen. The last-named vessels are provided with salt clams, and seldom use any herring in 
the fishery. Most of the trawlers, on the contrary, depend almost wholly upon fresh herring, 
with the exception of the summer months, when capelin (Mallotus villosus) and squid (Ommastre- 
phes illecebrosa) are used. The entire supply, with few exceptions, is obtained along the coast 
of the British Provinces, the greater part being secured at Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, though 
considerable quantities are purchased from the fishermen of New Brunswick. The vessels fishing 
in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence usually obtained their supply in that region. 

As soon as the vessel is fitted out for the fishery she proceeds to one of the “ baiting stations,” 
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where a supply of 40 to 60 barrels is purchased. Capt. D. E. Collins, in his manuscript jourval of 
a fishing trip to the Western Bank, in the spring of 1879, gives the following account of the 
method of icing the bait on a vessel engaged in the Bank fisheries: ‘Our bait-pen is built forward 
of the cabin bulk-head, between it and the after-hatch. It is 9 or 10 feet wide by 10 or 12 feet 
long, and holds about 60 barrels of bait in addition to the ice necessary for preserving it. ‘The 
bottom of the pen is raised a foot or more above the keelson. There is a partition in the middle, 
dividing the pen into two parts, so that all the fish of one may be used before the others are dis- 
turbed. This arrangement is important, as the fish do not keep well after they have been once 
disturbed. The pen is built of double boards, having a door on either side at the torward end. 
The lower part of the door is raised about 3 feet above the bottom. When bait is heing iced 
boards are shipped into grooves in the opening as fast as they are needed to prevent the fish 
from falling out, and, when full, the door is put up on the outside and held in place by means of 
a horizontal bar. When the bait has been secured the ice is at once removed from the pens and 
taken on deck. As the work proceeds one cake after another is placed in.a large tub, and four or 
five men, armed with fish-forks, are engaged in ‘ picking it up fine’ until the necessary quantity has 
been broken. Others of the crew are engaged in passing the baskets of herring and fine ice to those 
who are stowing the bait. There are generally two men in the hold, one in the bait-pen and an- 
other at the hatchway. A layer of ice is first put upon the floor of the pen, after which a thin 
layer of herring is added, then another layer of ice, and so on until the pen is nearly full. The 
whole is covered by a quantity of ice varying from 6 inches to 1 foot in thickness, according to 
the season, the pen to be opened last having the largest quantity.” 

Bait iced in this manner will keep about three or four weeks, after which the vessel must return 
for a fresh supply. The fishermen of Long Island Sound have a practice of “gutting” a portion 
of the fish, and claim that in this way they are enabled to keep them for a much longer period. 

When bait is scarce the vessel frequently sails without having secured a full supply, as it is 
desirable to reach the fishing ground as soon as possible. 

The vessels fishing on Western Bank use herring almost exclusively, and make from one to 
three trips to the land to purchase a fresh supply while securing their load of codfish. The ves- 
sels engaged in the Grand Bank fisheries frequently make five or six “baitings” during the season; 
but they depend largely upon capelin for four or five weeks, beginning with Jane 15, and on 
squid from the middle of July to the 1st of September, as these are abundant during their respect- 
ive seasons, and the cod are thought to prefer them. 

Captain Collins states that there is often considerable competition between the captains of the 
vessels that are in search of bait. When a number of them reach a harbor at the same time, be- 
ing anxious to secure their bait at the earliest possible moment, underhand methods are sometimes 
resorted to, and the price is often carried far beyond what the fish are actually worth. On April 
23, 1879, he was obliged to pay $2.25 a barrel for herring, and three days later it sold as high as 
$3.25 at Ketch Harbor, Nova Scotia. The Provincial fishermen are fully aware of the dependence 
of.the Americans upon them for their supply, and they frequently take an undue advantage of it. 
They are certainly greatly benefited by the trade, and those engaged in the capture of bait are 
reported as more successful than these engaged in any other branch of the Provincial fisheries. 


6. STATISTICS OF THE HERRING FISHERY. 


The following table shows the number of vessels and other details of the herring fieet from 
New England ports in 1880. It does not include the hundreds of small boats emnloyex Jn the 
fishery, but only decked vessels over 5 tons burden. 
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Herring fleet of New England for the year 1880. 


BEd F EES E 
d F 4 
Towns. Z e a Tonnage.| Value. g g Towns. Z A 2 Tonnage.| Value. 2 BE 
ap ap a 
a C4 a 4 
MAINE—continued. 
10 194. 35 $6, 375 51 || Cushing .....-.-..2. scene eeceee 6 101. 20 $1, 800 25 
2 42.13 2, 500 16 || Friendship 22 429. 63 13, 375 16 
6 81, 42 1, 900 26 || Matinicus Island ........-.--.---- 2 19. 06 850 6 
Machiasport.......-..-..-.-..---- 2 54. 37 1,700 14 || Waldoborough .........-.---.--+- 3 65. 96 1,050 14 
Jonesport .....-..22-- ceeeeeeeneee 1 18, 42 600 6 || Bremen......-..-----eeeaececcenes 4 52. 95 1, 075 14 
Steuben sc nsccscrceseds caccce cess! 1 11. 33 400 B || Bristol ccs cccecccenccseacasiaverss= 9 202. 38 4,375 42 
Gouldsborough ... 1 26, 94 350 5 || Monhegan Island. . 1 18.93 200 4 
Sullivan .......--. 1 7.65 150 3 || Booth Bay .....- 2 15. 33 800 5 
Mount Desert .-.... 2 48. 33 1,000 8 || Portland.... 14 186. 84 7, 750 52 
Tremont........2-.22. cones eneeee 6 93.77 1, 425 25 |) Biddeford ........--..-.----.-0-+- 6 48. 63 3, 050 23 
Cranberry Islands..............-. 6 94. 97 2, 300 24 || Kennebunk Port .........--.----- 8 103, 57 6, 150 35 
Blne Bibl ccs siaiss seesee esavineiense ss 1 6. 86 150 OY MOte science cus scemecis vecwearitlvicd 1 30. 64 2, 000 9 
BrLOOK LM isis cis cisiniinesasscew cider ce 3 60. 41 1,300 14 || Kittery ...............2.- 02s 2 15. 09 550 6 
MORTEM acesenee al iach I nse (aa Total for Western Maine... 89 | 1,416.15 | 48,925 | 340 
Sedgwick......... eal 1 17.27 500 2 é 
_Buckeport ...... 1 43.20 500 6 Total for Maine..........--. 161 | 2, 818. 29 79, 710 671 
Swan’s Island .. 9 184. 08 4, 150 41 NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Isle au Hant.....-..0-0+-ss000-0+- 1} 25.85 BOO! G'll pecteen oath: << << o.-ccecccoceeea: 1! 1814 goo | 8 
Total for Eastern Maine. .. 72 | 1,402.14 30,785 | 331 MASSACHUSETTS. ao 
Belfast iscocved se eeeseeneaencdss 1 7.76 100 2 22 309. 75 19, 820 102 
Camden .......- 1 20. 92 8, 250 3 2 71. 26 1, 200 18 
North Haven... 1 8. 32 250 2 5 66. 44 1, 300 5 
Vinal Haven.... 2 30. 86 550 7 
Bear Island..... 1 6.82 500 3 Total for Massachusetts. -.. 29 447.45 22, 320 135 
Rockland ....... 1 31. 00 700 5 Grand total..............--. 191 | 3,283.88 | 102,430 812 
Saint George ....-.ccs-s2-seeeeene 2 20. 26 550 7 


The following tables show the yield of the herring fisheries of New England and of the Domin- 
ion of Canada in 1880, and include the catch of vessels, boats, and weirs: 


Table showing the quantity and value of herring taken in New England in 1880. 


(New Hamp-| Massachn- 
Maine. shire, setta. Total. 
Fresh herring. 
Pounds used for food -.....-....-...2.-seeeeeeee 4, 300, 000 18,750 | 1,216,610 | 5,535, 360 
Pounds used for bait ... -| 7,000, 000 30,000 | 2,610,514 | 9, 640, 514 
Pounds used for fertilizer .........-...-....2---- 1,940; 000 (onc ciccscnaecdoseaccccssics 1, 940, 000 
Pickled herring. 
Pounds of fresh herring used for pickling. ...... 8, 819, 875 60,000 | 3, 967, 656 | 12, 847, 531 
Barrels of pickled herring produced ........-... 32, 830 200 15, 870 48, 900 
Value when pickled...............--..00-20eeee+ $102, 473 $600 $47,612 | $150, 685 
Smoked herring. 
Pounds of fresh herring used for smoking 6, 138, 942 6, 138, 942 
Boxes of smoked herring produced. .....-.. 370, 615 370, 615 
Value when smoked ...........0-..2cecee eee e eee $99, 973 $99, 973 
Oanned herring (sardines). 
Pounds of fresh herring used for canning ..-..... 6; 496, 875 jo ceccceec eile cimccwes coos 6, 496, 375 
Pounds of canned herring produced............. 2,397,162. | a2 ro-sccisiesaelimaeewswssax 2, 877, 152 
Value when canned...........--- 022... eeenee sees $772,176 | ecscsecewaes| coc cecceses $772, 176 
Total number of pounds caught............ 84, 695, 192 108,750 | 7,794,780 | 42, 598, 722 
Total value as sold......-.......2------.00. $1, 048, 722 $1, 200 $85, 812 | $1, 130, 734 
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Table showing the quantity and value of the herring taken in the Province of Quebec in 1880. 


Fresh or pickled herring. Smoked herring. Homtot 
e pees 
Divisions.* inister 
Price . ‘ 
Barrels. | _ per Value. | Boxes. er tee Value. |°f ean 
barrel. |» Fisheries. 
South shore of Saint Lawrence (Cape Chatte to Restigouche)......-.-- $10,743 | $500 | $53,715 552 $0 25 | $138 00 53 
North shore of Saint Lawrence (M: gan to Bl Sablons)..... 14, 021 5 00 20,108 | ccaccice Beer Ceeererene 76 
Magdalen Islands 17, 644 5 00 88, 220 |.....-- sleaesiatiegwelsdeseeenee 100 
1,472 5 00 7, 360 10 25 2 50 106 
21, 218 4 00 84; B72 a cciesiic ale camis seca wees sereee. 118 
55, 098 4 614 | 254,272 562 0 25 140 50 |..-......, 


* The divisions of the Province of Quebec—from the city of Quebec to Bersimis and the Saint Lawrence above Quebec (see pp. 119 and 123, 
Report of Minister of Marine and Fisheries)—are omitted, having no mackerel or herring. 


t Pickled. 
Table showing the quantity and value of the herring taken in the Dominion of Canada in 1880. 

Pickled herring. Smoked herring. panies 

Canadian 

Province." Price : Minister 

Barrels.| per |* Value. | Boxes. pital Value. of Marine 

barrel. Perper. » ane 

7 Fisheries. 

Ouitardo cen. o250j65icks iedezts ua vsateastsGhusssaccceagaseeeesFeadeteGna 7,066 | $4.00 | $28,264 |... fee eee 292 
Quebee lfc 5 5s ee ceces eck cede sececes be aweresadecusiseesssesceousesewes 55,098 | 4 614 | 254, 272 562 | $0 25| $140 50 |53, 16, 100, ‘ 

, LL 

Nova Scotia..........--2.0+ feueesuud seegeveuscwen veces vine sdee ious sc053 186,543 | 400 | 546,172} 60,020 25 | 15,005 00 165 

New oBrane wick) <icscicessiseskvesescensevencs cd teaevendusiuseodscsiees 125,552 | 400 | 502,208 | 477,340 25 | 119,385 00 215 

Prince Edward Island.......... i 18,020] +400 | 72,080 |..........]-.-...--Jeee eee eee 249 

British Columbia: 2cecscsscese 5... cstisessecnsvaxeve ss seseecexpacsees tees flo | t4 00 40! futiay sak nallec scintioe 1,750 00 269 

otal. ivavszescxedetnccsieacisesseans Busiadeiaee ube ceaceeeaaer es 342, 289 |......-. 1,403,086 | 587,922 |........ 136, 230 60 |.......... 


* The inland Province of Manitoba, which of course has no mackerel or herring, is omitted. t Not given in official report. } Pickled. 


2.—THE FROZEN-HERRING INDUSTRY. 
1. ORIGIN OF THE TRADE. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FROZEN-HERRING TRADE.—The island of Newfoundland has, from its earliest 
discovery, been a very important locality for the herring. Different schools have appeared upon 
different portions of the coast at various seasons of the year. For any particular locality, however, 
the time of arrival and departure of the different schools has been quite constant, and, in some 
places, the herring have remained but a few weeks. On other portions of the coast, and particu- 
larly along the southern shores of the island, they remain during the greater part of the year, and 
at Fortune Bay can be taken in considerable numbers for fully eight months. 

As early as 1837 a Gloucester fishing vessel visited the island for a trip of salt herring, and 
other vessels from the same ‘port went occasionally a few years later. The salt-herring fisheries, 
however, did not become important for many years. 

In those early days the fresh-fish trade of the United States was of little importance, and the 
present methods of icing, freezing, and shipping were little known. The present trade in fresh 
fish is of recent growth and is the result of a series of experiments in different methods of icing 
and refrigeration. In those days, when ice was not used, the fresh-fish trade was confined largely 
to the locality where the fish were taken, and if any shipping was done it was confined to a radius 
of a few miles at the most. The idea of engaging in an extensive traffic in fresh fish did not, there- 
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fore, present itself in the early history of our fisheries, and it was only through the experiment of 
a Cape Ann fisherman that the trade in frozen herring originated. 

The Cape Ann Advertiser of February 23, 1877, gives the following account of the origin and 
growth of this trade on the coast of Newfoundland: 


The frozen herring trade of Gloucester, the foundation of the prosperity of our extensive Bank fisheries, like many 
another important feature of our leading industry, had its origin in that spirit of adventure which is ever a charac- 
teristic of the men who man our fishing fleets and shrink at no hazard which promises profit to self and prosperity to 
the business community. z 

Previous to 184 fresh herring found no place in the fishing industry of this port. Newburyport and other fishing 
towns were engaged on a small scale in the Magdalen Isldnds herring-fishery to supply the demand for smoked her- 
ring, but in this branch of the business the Gloucester fleet did not participate. Though an occasional trip of pickled 
herring was brought from Newfoundland before 1850, the idea of bringing fresh herring from that locality, ‘for bait- 
ing purposes and family use,” was not thought of until the winter of 1854~55, 

In the fall of 1854, from representations of Newfoundland fishermen that large quantities of halibut caught on 
the shores of that island were annually cut up and barreled, Capt. Henry O. Smith, now a veteran skipper, conceived 
the idea that it would be a profitable venture to make a trip to Newfoundiand and bring home a cargo of frozen hali- 
but. Accordingly he sailed from this port in the schooner Flying Cloud some time in December, but after arriving in 
Newfoundland and lying in port about a fortnight, during which time he secured only about 2,000 pounds of halibut, 
he found that his venture would be a losing one unless he turned his attention to some other cargo than that of which 
he was in quest. Codfish being plenty, he concluded to obtain a quantity, and scon succeeded. The catch of her- 
ring was also large that season, and it occurred to Captain Smith that on one of his trips to George’s he had brought 
in some herring left over from his bait, which, on account of the extreme cold weather, had become frozen stiff, and 
remaining in that condition had proved serviceable on the next trip to the Banks. At that time the George’s fleet 
were obliged to rely upon the schools of herring found on the Banks for their supply of bait, first.catching the bait, 
sometimes requiring two or three days, either on the Banks or by drifting into deeper water, before commencing to 
fish. The advantage of starting out with a good supply of bait suggested itself to Captain Smith, and he felt that now 
was the opportunity to test an experiment which might prove of inestimable importance to the fisheries of Glouces- 
ter. Accordingly he took on board about 80,000 frozen herring of prime guality, and with his assorted cargo of cod, 
halibut, and herring, sailed for home. 

On arriving in Gloucester, in February, 1855, about 20,000 herring were sold to Mr. George W. Floyd, who took 
them on sleds for distribution around the Cape to bait the shore fishermen, then pursuing a profitable industry. 
Captain Theo. Parsons was the first to see the advantage of frozen herring for George’s bait, and took 1,000 fish, 
while another skipper was willing to try the experiment and took 500 more. The balance of the cargo, not finding 
sale for bait, was taken to Boston fora market. * * * Captain Parsons sold one-half of his lot to another skipper, 
so that out of the herring brought by Captain Smith, three George’s-men were baited, each taking 500 herring, which 
proved sufficient bait in those days. * * * The three vessels made speedy trips, and after eight or nine days 
arrived home again, one with 90,000 and the others with over 80,000 pounds each of codfish—the crack voyages of the 
season. The anticipations of Captain Smith were more than realized, and had there been a cargo of frozen herring 
then in port there would have been no need for seeking another market for the bulk of the stock. 

Later, the same season, Captain McKinnon arrived from a halibut trip, bringing about 40 barrels of fresh herring 
on a venture; but the herring had spoiled before reaching port and were not marketed. 

Gratified with the success of this venture, and unmindful of the peril attending the enterprise, Captain Smith 
resolved to make a second trip the same season, and sailed for Newfoundland in March, 1855, but was caught in a: 
icefield, where his vessel was confined for a period of nineteen days, with no clear water in sight from the mastheacé 
She was finally released, with a broken rudder, and arriving at Newfoundland took on board a cargo of oil, ana 
returned home in safety. 

The experiment having proved a success, Captain Smith determined to prosecute the business on an extensive 
scale the following winter. Accordingly, in copartnership with George Garland, four vessels were fitted out for 
trading trips to Newfoundland, Captain Smith going down in the schooner John to take charge of the business, 
accompanied by Captains James Ayer in schooner Mary Hart, Stephen Smith in the Flying Cloud, and John Welch in 
the Diadem. A Marblehead schooner was also chartered by the firm, but threw up the charter before proceeding on 
the voyage. The same season Capt. Andrew Leighton embarked in the business in the schooner Queen of Clippers. 
The Mary Hart was first laden with about 20,000 pouuds frozen codfish and some 350 barrels frozen herring, and 
arrived home in due season, being the first to arrive, and Captain Ayer the first skipper to land a cargo of frozen 
herring at this port. Her arrival was hailed with joy by the George’s fleet, who saw in her cargo the hopes of a repe- 
tition of the big trips of 1855. As she rounded Eastern Point she was recognized by Capt. Jesse Lewis, who was 
bound out on a George’s trip, and who at once returned and was the first to take bait from the new stock. Before 
the Mary Hart’s cargo was fully disposed of Captain Leighton arrived with a full cargo, and after disposing of some 
30,000 herring for bait sold the rest of the cargo to Messrs. Garland and Smith, who marketed it in Boston. The 
Flying Cloud’s fare was disposed of here. The Diadem brought a cargo of salt herring and frozen fish, which were sold 
in New York, and the John came home in April with cargo of fish oil, &c. 

From this humble beginning may be traced the success of the herring business, which was developed into a leading 
business industry, and employs many of the finest vessels of the fleet. For the first dozen years the busmess was con- 
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fined to Newfoundland voyages, but of late years an extensive herring business has grown up with Grand Manan, and 
a few cargoes are brought annually from Nova Scotia. This herring industry enables our vessels to prosecute the 
Bank fisheries in February and March, when immense schools of fish resort thither, and the largest fares are brought 
in. It furnishes a valuable article of nourishing food for the New York, Boston, and other markets at low price. 


NEw BRUNSWICK FROZEN-HERRING TRADE.—From the beginning ef the present century 
Grand Manan is known to have been a favorite resort for the herring, and the waters off its 
southern head have been one of the principal spawning grounds on the entire coast. Mr. M. H. 
Perley, in his report of the fisheries of New Brunswick for 1850, describes these grounds as of 
peculiar importance, and speaks of the herring as “ striking in” in such vast quantities as to com- 
pletely cover the sandy spots, while immense numbers were compelled to drop their spawn on the 
rough, rocky bottom beyond these limits. It seems that the fisheries of this region early became 
mportant, and, according to the same authority, there were in 1849 one hundred and twenty ves- 
sels engaged in the herring fisheries of the region. A part of this fleet came from Nova Scotia, 
while the remainder belonged to the various fishing ports of Maine and Massachusetts. 

The fisheries soon became so extensive that laws were passed to protect the spawning fish, 
and vessels were limited to the use of nets of 30 fathoms each, while the boats were not to have 
them more than 15 fathoms in length. These laws were soon changed so as to entirely do away 
with the fishing in the vicinity of-the spawning grounds between the 15th of July and the 15th of 
September. . 

Though the fish were peculiarly abundant about Grand Manan, and also appeared in consid- 
erable numbers along the shore at different seasons, they were not known to frequent the shore 
grounds in any considerable numhgrs during the winter months prior to 1850. Mr. Perley speaks 
of their appearance at this time as something extraordinary. He says: 

“In November last fine cod, averaging about thirty to a quintal, were taken by the hand-line 
fishermen between Musquash and Le Preau. At that time fine herring made their appearance, 
requiring nets with 24-inch mesh. These continued to increase in numbers until January. While 
this report is being written (February, 1851,) they are taken daily in considerable quantities. The 
appearance of large bodies of herring so close to the shore during the depth of winter is an unusual 
circumstance. In general they do not approach the coast until the latter part of winter or in early 
spring, and then in only moderate quantities.” 

‘Notwithstanding these statements, it does not seem improbable that the fish might have been 
abundant in these waters during the winter months for many years, and that the fishermen failed 
to learn of their presence on account of the lack of a market and the cold, stormy weather, which 
interfered to a great extent with the prosecution of the fishery. However this may be, little was 
done in the capture of herring in this locality prior to 1860, and even then the business was so 
small as to attract no attention, the greater part of the catch being used for bait by the local fish- 
ermen. Gradually, however, as the Newfoundland fisheries developed and the value of frozen 
herring became more generally known, the fishermen engaged to a limited extent in their capture, 
freezing the fish and selling them to Eastport dealers, who distributed them by wagons to the 
towns in the vicinity, and shipped them by steamer to the principal fishing ports, to be used for 
bait and food. 

The shipping began in a small way as early as 1864, and in 1866 the first Gloucester vessel 
visited the region to engage in the fishery. Up to this time the fishery had been so unimportant 
that little was known of the abundance of the fish and of the extent to which the business might 
be prosecuted. It soon became apparent, however, that immense numbers of fish could readily be 
taken, and that the business could be made a very profitable one. Some vessels from Portsmouth, 
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Portland, and other towns began to come regularly to the region, though the Gloucester fishermen 
engaged in the frozen-herring trade hesitated to visit this region on account of a prejudice against 
the net herring, the higher price demanded by the fishermen, and the smaller size of the fish when 
compared with those taken in Newfoundland. 

The extensive fleet engaged in the frozen herring trade soon found it more profitable to make 
short trips to the Bay of Fundy than to visit the more distant grounds at the island of Newfound- 
land, and in a few years the New Brunswick fisheries had grown to be more extensive than those 
of Newfoundland. The expense of a long trip to Newfoundland, together with the additional risks 
and exposures of the voyage, more than counterbalanced the difference in the price paid for the 
fish. In addition to this, there was some uncertainty as to the supply of fish in Newfoundland, as 
vessels had occasionally failed, to secure fall cargoes, while, at Grand Manan, no such scarcity of 
fish had occurred, and, besides, trips from Grand Manan would reach the market nearly a month 
earlier. | 

About 1868 the business may be said to have been properly inaugurated, and, from this date, 
it grew with surprising rapidity until in the winter of 1879~80 it had quite supplanted the trade with 
Newfoundland; 8 cargoes being brought from Newfoundland, while 102 cargoes, in addition to the 
large quantity shipped by steamer, were brought from Grand Manan. 


2. FISHING GROUNDS. 


NEWFOUNDLAND.—The principal localities for frozen herring, as has already been intimated, 
are the island of Newfoundland and the southern coast of New Brunswick. 

This fishery for Newfoundland is confined almost exclusively to the southern shore of the 
island, which is of peculiar formation, being exceedingly high and rocky and indented by numer- 
ous long and deep arms of the sea, which are frequented by immense schools of herring during the 
winter and spring months. 

The first trip of frozen herring taken to the United States was obtained at Rose Blanche, a 
small harbor about 20 miles east of Cape Ray, the southwestern point of the island. Cargoes have 
frequently been secured at other points along the shore; the principal fishing ground, however, is 
at Fortune Bay, a large bay 65 miles in length, situated about midway of the southern shore of the 
island. This bay is irregular in shape, having a width of 35 miles at its mouth and gradually nar- 
rowing toward the center, where it varies from 10 to 20 miles in breadth. Itis separated from 
Placentia Bay by a long peninsula, which forms its southeastern shore. This shore, though high, is 
comparatively regular, and, in various portions of its length has low and sloping banks. The 
northern shore of the bay, however, is peculiarly rough, rugged, and barren, being composed of a 
series of steep, rocky peninsulas intersected by deep and narrow bays, which are the favorite feed- 
ing and spawning grounds for the herring. Long Bay, or ‘Long Harbor,” as it is locally called, has 
for several years been the principal fishing point of the region. This bay is about 16 miles long by 
a mile and a quarter wide, and during the winter months is usually covered with ice through a 
greater part of its length. The lower portion, however, is open, and affords an opportunity for 
seining and netting the fish. 

Other harbors, including Saint Jacques, Bay the North, and Rencontre, were formerly impor- 
tant points in connection with this fishery, and vessels occasionally visit them at the present day. 

NEw BrRuNnswick.—When the frozen-herring trade of New Brunswick began, the principal 
fishing was at Grand Manan. 

This is a small rocky island, 13 miles long by 7 wide, lying about 6 miles southeast of West 
Quoddy Head, which is the nearest land. Vessels have regularly visited this island and obtained 
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full fares, and, at certain times, the principal fisheries of the region have been prosecuted from the 
various harbors and coves along its eastern shore. 

‘Gradually, however, the fisheries of the main shore have become more important, and the bulk 
of the catch is taken there, few, if any, of the vessels going to Grand Manan for their cargoes. 

The fish arrive off the southern head of Grand Manan during the month of July, where they 
remain until the middle of September. Late in October other schools gradually approach the 
shore of the main land, in the vicinity of Campobello Island, just opposite Eastport; as the season 
advances the numbers increase, until, in midwinter, the waters between Hastport and Le Preau 
are literally filled with herring, great numbers of them entering and remaining in Saint Andrews 
Bay until late in the spring. ‘ 

The fishing begins in a small way as soon as the fish arrive, but it does not become extensive 
until the weather is sufficiently cool to freeze the catch. During the first of the season the bulk 
of the herring are usually taken in the vicinity of Deer Island and Campobello; later they are 
more abundant about Beaver Harbor and Point Le Preau, while in the spring the fishing is often 
extensive in Saint’Andrews Bay. This rule is not constant, however, as the fisheries of the differ- 
ent localities vary greatly from time to time, one particular section being much less important in 
one season than another. 

Herring also occur in considerable numbers along other portions of the coast, and trips have 
been taken at various points along the shores of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, but there is no 
extensive fishery in these places. 


3. THE-VESSELS AND THEIR CREWS. 


The vessels engaged in the frozen-herring trade are those that have been employed in the cod 
and mackerel fisheries during the summer months; many of these are among the largest, strongest, 
and swiftest of the fleet. In visiting Newfoundland vessels are obliged to encounter the roughest 
weather, and to be exposed to the strongest winter gales. In addition to this they often encounter 
vast fields of ice, and are frequently detained for weeks at a time. For this reason only the largest 
and most able vessels have been engaged in the Newfoundland fisheries, the average of these 
ranging from 80 to 100 tons. 

In preparing a vessel to engage in this fishery it is usually brought to the wharf, after-which 
the fishing gear and salt are removed and the hold is thoroughly cleaned. After this is done, from 
20 tv 50 tons of dirt or stone are usually placed in the hold for ballast and properly secured. 
Those vessels which have been engaged in the mackerel fisheries, however, retain their summer 
ballast, but usually put in a few tons additional. 

After the vessels are ballasted the owners purchase a large amount of provisions, including 
flour, beef, and pork. In addition to this they usually carry a considerable quantity of kerosene oil, 
oil clothing, rubber boots, and other articles worn by the fishermen. These goods are exchanged 
with the natives for herring, the bulk, or even all of the cargo, often being paid for in this way. 
After the goods are properly stowed, it frequently occurs that the vessel takes a considerable 
quantity of fruits or vegetables to be sold along the coast of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. 

THE NEWFOUNDLAND FLEET.— Vessels visiting Newfoundland usually start by or before the 
middle of December. Those sailing first secure their cargoes and return home during the latter 
part of J anuary, while those sailing later are sometimes detained until the middle or last of March. 

The crews are usually hired at $20 to $25 per month to sail the vessel. The captain is some- 
times hired outright, but more frequently he has an interest in the trip. Only enough men are taken 
to manage the vessel on the voyage, six to eight able-bodied seamen being a fair average. These 
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are usually men who have been engaged in other branches of the fisheries during the summer 
season. 

On account of the rough weather and dangerous passage it is customary for vessels to “hug 
the shore” on the outward passage, so that they can “make a harbor” in case of bad weather, and 
also to obtain a market for their cargo of fruits and vegetables. They usually make several stops 
on the coast of Nova Scotia, and later enter the harbor of Louisburg to wait for a favorable chance 
for crossing the gulf between Cape Breton and Newfoundland. They usually touch at St. Pierre 
if the weather is unfavorable for continuing their passage up the bay. The most dangerous part 
of the entire trip is the passage in or out of Fortune Bay. The water is so deep that anchorage 
cannot be found at any distance from the land, and good anchorage can only be secured in a few 
of the smaller harbors. The weather is also very changeable, and vessels are frequently overtaken 
by snow-storms, accompanied by severe gales, in which case it is next to impossible to make the 
land. 

Formerly, after securing their cargoes, the captains came cautiously from harbor to harbor, 
watching for a good opportunity to leave the bay; but, as the competition increased, the first fish 
arriving in market came to bring a much higher price than the later arrivals; the result has been 
a peculiar rivalry between the different vessels, and many of them have run great risks in order 
to be first at the market. Many of the more reckless captains have attempted to leave the bay 
when the weather was unsuitable, and many have narrowly escaped destruction, while a number 
have been lost in this way. Other vessels are lost on the homeward passage by coming in contact 
with the ice while under a heavy press of sail. 

From the origin of this trade until the spring of 1877, according to the Cape Ann Advertiser, 
twenty-three vessels, valued at $214,500, and fifty-seven lives were sacrificed. 

THE New BRUNSWICK FLEET.—Owing to the nearness of the fishing grounds the vessels 
engaged in the frozen-herring trade of New Brunswick are usually smaller and inferior in size 
and build to those employed in the Newfoundland trade. Many shoal-draught swift-sailing vessels 
employed in the summer mackerel fisheries, though unsuitable for the Newfoundland trade, are 
well adapted for this business; while vessels of 30 to 40 tons, from various fishing ports along the 
shore, are regularly engaged in it during the winter months. 

The vessels going to New Brunswick seldom carry any goods to exchange with the fishermen, 
but buy the fish outright, paying cash on delivery. 

The first of the fleet reach the ground about the middle of November, or a8 soon as the weather 
becomes cold enough to freeze the catch. From this time until the following March vessels are 
constantly arriving and leaving with their cargoes. Those engaging in the New Brunswick fish- 
eries usually proceed at once to Eastport, where they obtain full information of the abundance of 
the fish and their market value. Some of them then proceed to the smaller harbors in the vicinity 
of the fishing grounds and buy their catch directly from the small boats; while others remain at 
Eastport and take such fish as are brought to them by the small vessels engaged in the fishery. 

The first arrivals from this region in the principal markets occur during the first week in 
December, and the business reaches its height by the 1st of January, and continues as long as 
the weather will warrant. 

As in the Newfoundland fishery, the captain usually hires only a sufficient number of men to 
handle the vessel on the voyage and to receive and stow the cargo, buying the fish directly from 
the local fishermen. Occasionally, however, the crews of some of the smaller vessels catch their 
own herring, and after properly freezing and stowing them set sail for Boston or Gloucester to 
market them. The crew is usually hired at from $20 to $30 a month, while the captains, with few 
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exceptions, have a direct interest in the voyage, either from, their share in the vessel, or by special 
arrangements with the owners. 


4, THE FISHERMEN OF NEWFOUNDLAND AND NEW BRUNSWICK. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERMEN.—The island of Newfoundland is settled only along the coast 
line, the interior being a rough and rocky region, wholly incapable of cultivation. At occasional 
points along the shore there is a small amount of arable land, which is cultivated to a certain 
extent; the bulk of the produce consumed on the island, however, being imported from Prince 
Edward Island and other points in the Dominion. With their limited resources these people are 
almost wholly dependent upon the fisheries for a livelihood, and many of them are living in the 
most abject poverty. 

The principal fisheries of the island are for seal, cod, and herring; while considerable money 
is obtained from the sale of capelin and squid for bait in the summer season. In the section 
visited by the American vessels, however, the fishery is confined largely to the capture of cod and 
herring, and when these fisheries fail there is often a vast amount of suffering. 

The Cape Ann Advertiser of January 24, 1862, gives the following with reference to the 
suffering caused by the scarcity of fish at that time: 

‘Recent news from Newfoundland reports a sad case of destitution among the inhabitants, 
especially in the vicinity of Placentia Bay. The unsuccessful summer fishing is the principal 
cause of this state of things, but it is much aggravated by the want of that winter employment 

“which the herring fishery in Fortune Bay has afforded for some years past. The civil war in the 
United States, in its mischievous influences, has for the present almost if not entirely put an end 
to the traffic which this business produced. The Government is making every provision possible 
for the relief of these destitute people.” 

A few of the more energetic fishermen, by incessant labor and careful economy, have succeeded 
in accumulating a small amount of money, and some of them have been enabled to buy vessels 
and to build themselves suitable homes. The ones who have been most successful are those who 
have catered most largely to the American trade, spending the summer in the cod fisheries and the 
winter and spring in supplying the American and French vessels with herring and capelin for 
bait. Many, however, have only the rudest houses, and are deprived of even the ordinary com- 
forts of lite. Mr. Augustus Dower, who visited the island in the winter of 1879~80, on one of the 
vessels engaged in the frozen-herring trade, writes in his log-book, under date of January 11: “I 
went into a fisherman’s house to-day for the first time this winter. It was full of half-naked 
children, and had every indication of poverty in the extreme.” This is no exceptional case, but, 
as we are assured by those familiar with the region, is a common occurrence in different portions of 
the island. . 

When we consider the illiteracy of these people and their extreme poverty, together with the 
fact that many of them are almost wholly dependent upon the fisheries for a livelihood, it is 
natural to suppose that there would be a peculiar prejudice against any participation in their 
fisheries by the people of other countries; as the capture of fish by the crews of foreign vessels at 
anchor in the Newfoundland harbors means simply the depriving the natives of the chance of 
obtaining money from the capture and sale of the fish which these vessels require. On account of 
this feeling the American fishermen have usually abstained from the capture of herring, and have 
bought their supplies largely from the native fishermen; but, as the apparatus and methods of 
capture employed by the Newfoundlanders have been very crude, our fishermen have been greatly 
inconvenienced both by the unnecessary expense and the additional time required in securing their 
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cargoes. For these reasons the Americans have for some time been interested in the introduction 
of better methods among these people. Many of the New England fishermen have recently carried 
purse-seines on their trips to the island in order that the herring could be readily taken in any 
depth of water and at any distance from the shore. They have usually placed them in the hands 
of the natives, hiring them to catch the fish and paying them a liberal amount for their labor. 
They did this, not because they could not catch their own fish, but because they did not care to 
antagonize these people; in fact the Newfoundlanders had threatened violence in a number of 
cases provided any attempt should be made by the crews of the American vessels to fish their own 
seines. 


INTERNATIONAL DIFFICULTIES AT FORTUNE BAY. 


THE FoRTUNE BAY DIFFICULTY.—Such a condition of affairs existed for a number of years, 
and the feeling between the fishermen of the two countries became stronger with each succeeding 
season. The Americans, accustomed to prosecute the fisheries by means of the more modern and 
expeditious methods, were greatly annoyed at the inconveniences to which they were subjected in 
Newfoundland. Learning that the commissioners, who had been in consultation at Halifax, had 
just decided that the United States should pay the sum of $5,500,000 to the British Government 
for the privileges granted them under the treaty of Washington, they decided that they had a right 
to free themselves from these restraints and to enjoy the privileges for which their Government 
was to pay so largeasum. An attempt to carry these ideas into practice during the winter led 
to the serious disturbance at Fortune Bay, Newfoundland, known as “the Fortune Bay outrage,” 
which has caused so much trouble between the two Governments. 

As the difficulty occurred in connection with the herring fishery, and most seriously affects 
the trade in frozen herring, a brief review of it and the steps that led to its final settlement may 
not be out of place in this connection, though an extended discussion of the matter in all its impor- 
tant bearings would lead us too far from our subject.* 

It seems that in the fall of 1877 twenty-six American vessels were sent to Newfoundland for 
the purpose of securing cargoes of frozen herring to supply the principal New England markets. 
Extensive preparations were made for this trade, and after the vessels had been put in order and 
properly ballasted many of them took on board a quantity of merchandise to exchange with the 
natives for herring. Most of them were also provided with purse-seines for use in catching the 
fish. By the middle of November many of them were under way, and three weeks later the last 
one had taken its departure. This entire fleet proceeded to the southern shores of Newfoundland, 
and one after another of them reached Fortune Bay and proceeded to Long Harbor, the principal 
fishing ground of the region. A number arrived early in December, and others came a little later, 
but as the herring had not yet put in an appearance in any quantities, the captains were obliged 
to anchor and await their arrival. 

A few of the captains had succeeded in purchasing small quantities of herring from the native 
fishermen who lived in the region or who came hither in small ‘‘jacks” to engage in the fishing 
with nets and haul-seines; others had, as formerly, hired some of the Newfoundland fishermen to 
take charge of and fish their seines, paying them a definite sum for their labor. By January 5 no 
less than twenty-two American vessels were lying at anchor waiting for herring, and as no vessel 
had succeeded in getting more than a few barrels, the outlook was not very encouraging. 

On Sunday, January 6, bubbles could be seen rising to the surface of the water, an unmis- 


*All of the correspondence on the subject between the two Governments, together with the affidavits of the fish- 
ermen on both sides, appear in the Foreign Relations of the United States for 1879, 1880, and 1881, 
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takable sign that the fish had arrived. Later in the day they became more abundant, and the 
captains of some of the American vessels decided to “man their own seines” and thus secure 
their cargoes immediately. Accordingly four vessels sent their boats to lay out their seines, and. 
others were preparing to follow, when the enraged Newfoundlanders (some of whom it is said had 
on the same day been fishing with nets and seines in the vicinity), seeing that all of the American 
vessels were likely to secure full cargoes before dark, and knowing that this would destroy their 
chance of finding a market for their catch, gathered on the beach and demanded that the seines 
be taken up, giving as a pretext that it was unlawful to fish on the Sabbath. At the same time 
the Americans were assured that if they did not comply with the demands that their nets would 
not only be opened and the fish turned out but that the seines would be destroyed. 

The captain of the schooner Frank A. Smith, after a vigorous protest, decided to accede to 
their demands, and at once took up his seine and returned with it to his vessel. John Hickey, an 
‘Englishman, living near Fortune Bay, who had set his seine and was threatened in a similar way, 
followed the example of the Smith. The other American captains, however, continued their 
fishing and refused to desist. Captain Jacobs, of the schooner Moses Adams, had made a haul 
and had emptied his catch into the seine of one Thomas Farrell, a Proyincial fisherman then in 
his employ, when the mob, for such it had come to be, attempted to liberate the fish and to tear 
up the seines, but Captain Jacpbs, armed with a revolver, determined to protect his property. 
The natives, seeing his firmness, turned their attention to the two remaining seines belonging to 
the schooners New England and Ontario, respectively. These had been joined, and an enormous, 
school of herring, containing upwards of 2,000 barrels, an ample quantity to load both vessels, 
had been surrounded, and the fishermen were fully determined to secure their fish. - Finding that 
threats would not avail, the infuriated mob seized the seines and, after liberating the fish, tore 
them to pieces and divided them up among themselves as trophies of their victory. No less than 
sixty men were engaged in the onslaught, while fully one hundred and forty more stood by and 
urged them on with shouts and cheers. 

This attack very naturally put an end to the seining, as no one dared to jeopardize his life 
and property by longer opposing the frenzied crowd. Findin g that they had carried the day, the 
Newfoundlanders returned to their own vessels or gathered in crowds upon the shore and gave 
themselves over to general rejoicing. In describing the scene Captain McAulay, of the schooner 
Ontario, says they “made a jubilant demonstration, firing guns, blowing horns, and shouting, as 
if celebrating a victory, to impress upon the masters of the American vessels present that they 
were prepared to stand by and justify what they had dove, and that the Americans might expect 
to be treated in fature in the same manner should they attempt to catch herring in the Newfound- 
land waters.” 

On the following morning the herring had disappeared and most of the vessels were obliged 
to go home in ballast or with the few fish that they had already purchased. It is said, however, 
that several remained for a time in the hope of buying fish from the natives with which to fill up 
their vessels, but in this they were disappointed, for herring continued scarce and they too were 
compelled to return home with only partial fares. 

It was not pleasant to the Americans to submit to such abusive treatment and to be deprived 
of the privileges for which our Government had paid the enormous sum of $5,500,000, and, 
though it was doubtless the proper course, yet our knowledge of these men leads us to believe 
that had they not been so hopelessly in the minority they would have insisted upon their rights. 
As it was they decided to give up the voyage as a losing one and to return home and lay the 
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matter before their Government, and ask that steps be taken, not only to make good their loss, 
but to secure to them the enjoyment of their rights under existing treaties. 

The testimony of many of the fishermen was taken by the proper authorities, and the owners 
on whom the loss came most heavily, on account of the expense incurred in fitting the vessels, 
made up,their claims for damages and loss amounting in the aggregate to $105,305.02. These 
were at once forwarded to the Secretary of State, who, after examining into the evidence, promptly 
instructed our minister at London to lay the matter before the British Government. An extended 
correspondence ensued between the two Governments and the subject was under discussion for 
several years. 

It was at first maintained by Her Britannic Majesty’s Government that the complainants had 
violated the provisions of local laws in three particulars: (1) The use of seines at a forbidden time; 
(2) fishing on Sunday; (8) “barring fish.” Sections 1 and 2 of chapter 102 of Title XX VII of the 
Consolidated Statutes of Newfoundland, passed in 1872, on {he ground of which the first and third 
charges were made, are in the following language: 

“SEo. 1. No person shall haul, catch, or take herrings by or in a seine or other such contriv- 
ance on or near any part of the coast of this colony or of its dependencies, or in any of the bays, 
harbours, or other places therein, at any time between the 20th day of October and the 12th day 
of April in any year, or at any time use a seine or other contrivance for tne catching and taking 
of herrings except by way of shooting and forthwith hauling the seine: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall prevent the takiug of herrings by nets set in the usual and customary man- 
ner, and not used for in-barring or inclosing herrings in a cove, inlet, or other place. 

“So. 2. No person shall, at any time between the 20th day of December and the Ist day of 
April in any year, use any net to haul, catch, or take herrings on or near the coasts of this colony 
or of its dependencies, or in any bays, harbours, or other places therein, having the mokes, meshes, 
or scales of such net less than two inches and three-eighths of an inch at least, or having any false 
or double bottom of any description; nor shall any person put any net, though of legal-size mesh, 
upon or behind any other net not of such size mesh, for the purpose of catching or taking such 

-herring or herring fry passing a single net of legal-size mesh.” 

The assertion of the illegality of Sunday fishing was based upon section 4 of chapter 7 of an act 
passed April 26, 1876, entitled “An act to amend the law relating to the coast fisheries,” which 
provided that— 

“No person shall, between the hours of 12 o’clock on Saturday night and 12 o’clock on Sunday 
night, haul or take any herring, capelin, or squid with net, seines, bunts, or any such contrivance 
for the purpose of such hauling or taking.” 

Secretary Evarts, in his instructions of August 1, 1879, to Mr. Welsh, the American minister 
at London, claimed that, by virtue of the provisions of Articles XVIII and XXXII of the treaty of 
1871, the fishermen of the United States had an unlimited and unlimitable right to prosecute the 
fisheries in the waters of Newfoundland and other North American British provinces during the 
period therein specified; that such was the intent of the two Governments at the time of its pro- 
mulgation, and that it was for this privilege, which Great Britain had asserted to be more valuable 
than the equivalent offered in the treaty, that the immense sum of $5,500,000 had been paid by the 
United States under the Halifax award. ‘To substantiate her position our Government brought 
forward extracts from the statement of Her Majesty’s case presented to the Halifax Commission, 
and from the arguments of British counsel before that body, whicb showed their interpretation of 
the terms of the treaty to be substantially identical with that now maintained by the United States. 
He claimed that the American fishermen had not interfered in any way with the rights of British 
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subjects or gohe beyond their treaty privileges, and refused to admit the competency of municipal 
legislation to nullify or diminish aught from the privileges granted by the Imperial Government. 
He held, moreover, that, even if the local laws could in any case have such an effect, they certainly 
were not so intended in the present instance, and, in support of this position, cited section 18 of 
the Newfoundland law alleged to have been infringed, which is as follows: : 

“Nothing in this chapter shall affect the rights and privileges granted by treaty to the subjects 
of any state or power in amity with Her Majesty.” 

Regarding the amount of the claim against Great Britain, Mr. Evarts said: 

“The evidence in this case shows that the catch which the United States fishing fleet had on 
this occasion actually realized was exceptionally large, and would have supplied profitable cargoes 
for all of them. When to this is added the fact that the whole winter was lost and these vessels 
compelled to return home in ballast; that this violence bad such an effect on this special fishery 
that in the winter of 1878~79 it has been almost entirely abandoned, and the former fleet of twenty- 
six vessels has been reduced to eight, none of which went provided with seines, but were compelled 
to purchase their fish of the inhabitants of Newfoundland, the United States Government is of 
opinion that $105,305.02 may be presented as an estimate of the loss as claimed, and you will con- 
sider that amount as being what this Government will consider as adequate compensation for loss 
and damage.” * a 

The British Government finally acknowledged that local legislation passed after the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of Washington ought not to affect the American fishermen in any of their rights, 
but it claimed that any laws existing prior to 1871 should be considered as binding upon our fish- 
ermen. Lord Salisbury, therefore, in his letter of April 3, 1880, omits the question of “Sunday 
fishing,” but bases the case of his Government on an act passed by the colonial legislature of New- 
foundland on March 27, 18/2. He shows that section 1 of that act forbids the taking of herring 
with a seine between the 20th of October and the 12th of April, and further prohibits the use of 
seines at any season for the purpose of barring herring. In this Jetter he claimed that the fisher- 
men of the United States had no right to use the shores of Newfoundland for purposes of actual 
fishing, and (2) that they had no right to use a seine for herring at that particular season of the 
year, and, indeed, that they could not use one for barring herring at any time. He states that the 
evidence in the case shows that “on the day in question a large number of the crews of the United 
States fishing vessels came on shore and from the beach barred the herring, the ends of their seines 
being secured to the shore.” This fact alone, he thinks, would warrant his Government in refusing 
to pay the claims for losses sustained by our citizens. 

In commenting upon the language of the treaty, he said: 

“Thus, while absolute freedom in the matter of fishing in territorial waters is granted, the 
right to use the shore for four specified purposes alone is mentioned in the treaty articles from 
which United States fishermen derive their privileges, namely, to purchase wood, to obtain water, 
to dry nets, and cure fish. 

“The citizens of the United States are thus, by clear implication, absolutely precluded from 
the use of the shore in, the direct act of catching fish. This view was maintained in the strongest 
manner before the Halifax Commission by the United States agent,” &c. 

The American vessel-owners in their claims for damages had included not only the actual 
expenses of the voyage, but also the profits that might have accrued to them from the sale of the 
fish, these last being figured on the basis of profits in former years of vessels engaged in the same 
business. . 
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Finally, in the spring of 1881, a compromise was suggested by which each Government should 
make certain concessions. By the terms of this compromise the British Government were to pay 
the actual losses incurred by the various vessels, which amounted to $52,977.26, the vessel-owners, 
in turn, agreeing to withdraw their claims for the additional $50,000 representing the probable 
profits of the business. A settlement was made on this basis, and during the following summer the 
money was received by our Government and paid over to the proper parties.* 

NEw BRUNSWICK FISHERMEN.—The New Brunswick fishermen are, as a class, far superior to 
those of Newfoundland. They are very much less dependent upon the fisheries than the people of 
Newfoundland, and many of them only engage in the business during the winter months, when 
there is a scarcity of employment at their various trades, or when little can be done about the small 
farms of the region. They manifest a disposition of friendliness toward the American fleet, and 
do not seriously object to Americans engaging regularly in the work of catching the herring. 
The bulk of the catch is taken by the various islanders and people living along the shore, but 
perhaps a quarter of the entire catch is secured by the American fishermen living in the vicinity 
of Eastport or by those coming in small vessels from the fishing towns in the eastern part of 
Maine, 


5. METHODS OF CAPTURE. 


METHODS AT NEWFOUNDLAND.—The vessels on reaching Fortune Bay usually proceed to 
Long Harbor, where they are securely moored, head and stern, and, in addition, two lines are put 
out and made fast to objects on the shore. Owing to the lack of a market the fishing does not begin 
until the American vessels arrive, though the natives from other portions of the coast often come 
to the harbor and make full preparation before the vessels arrive. 

When the fishing began gill-nets were almost exclusively used, but, as the work became exten- 
sive, some of the more provident of the Newfoundland fishermen provided themselves with large 
haul-seines. The seine-owners are usually the masters of small vessels locally known as “jacks.” 
The first vessels owned were quite small and of an inferior model and rig. These, however, have 
gradually been replaced by those of larger size, until the fleet, at the present time, average from 
‘20 to 40 tons. These vessels are employed in summer for running the catch of herring and capelin 
to the island of St. Pierre, where it is sold to the French fleet engaged in the cod-fisheries. These 
vessels are also a great convenience in the winter herring fishery, as they enable the men to follow 
the herring from harbor to harbor and transport the fish to other localities in case no market offers 
where the fish are taken. 


* The following quotation includes those articles of the treaty of Washington which bear upon the points under 
discussion : 

_ “XVIII. It is agreed by the high contracting parties that, in addition to the liberties secured to the United States 
fishermen by the convention between the United States and Great Britain, signed at London on the 20tb day of 
October, 1818, of taking, curing, and drying fish on certain coasts of the British North American colonies therein 
defined, the inhabitants of the United States shall have, in common with the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, the 
liberty for the term of years mentioned in Article XXXIII of this treaty, to take fish of every kind, except shell-fish, 
on the sea-coast and shores, and in the bays, harbors, and creeks of the provinces of Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New 
Bruswick, and the colony of Prince Edward Island, and of the several islands thereto adjacent, without being 
restricted to any distance from the shore, with permission to land upon the said coasts and shores and islands, and also 
upon the Magdalen Islands, for the purpose of drying their nets and curing their fish: Provided, That in so doing they 
do not interfere with therights of private property, or with British fishermen, in the peaceable use of any part of the 
said coasts in their occupancy for the same purpose, 

It is understood that the above-mentioned liberty applies solely to the sea-fishery, and that the salmon and shad 
fisheries, and all other fisheries in rivers and the mouths of rivers, are reserved oxclusively for British fishermen. 

XXXII. It is further agreed that the provisions and stipulations of Articles XVMI to XXV of this treaty, inclu- 
sive, shall extend to the colony of Newfoundland, so far as they are applicablu. * * * 

XXXII. * * * The said articles shall remain in force for the period of ten years from the date at which 
they may come into operation, &c. 
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Tn seining the fish the captain usually takes his position in the bow of the seine-boat while the 
crew are employed in rowing the boat along within a few rods of the shore. The herring are de- 
tected by means of small bubbles rising to the surface. As soon as these are seen, one end of the 
seine is made fast to the shore, after which it is “shot” around the fish and the other end is again 
brought to the land. The net is often hauled across the mouth of a small cove and the fish are 
readily confined until such time as the market offers or until the weather becomes cool enough for 
freezing them. Again, after the ends of the seine are brought to the shore it is frequently anchored 
and the fish confined within its walls for several days, until they can be satisfactorily disposed of. 
The fish are seldom if ever hauled upon the beach, but the seine is hauled in until the fish are 
confined in a small space, after which they are dipped out and boated to the vessels or to the 
shore, as the case may be. 

The catch is often very large, sometimes reaching upwards of a thousand barrels at a single 
haul. 

The fish ‘‘strike in” in great numbers at certain seasons, and, unless taken at once, are apt to 
pass up under the ice out of reach of the nets, and many are thus frequently lost. 

Many of the poorer fishermen who do not own seines, and who are not hired by the seiners to 
engage in the fishery, provide themselves with gill-nets, setting them at night in the ordinary way 
and visiting them early in the morning, sometimes securing a large catch in this way. 

The fish taken are sometimes mixed, several sizes being found in the same school. Such fish 
are seldom bought by the American vessels if large fish of uniform size can be obtained—the diffi- 
culty being in finding a market for the smaller fish—and a vessel bringing a cargo of mixed fish to 
the United States finds it difficult to dispose of them except at reduced rates. 

METHODS AT NEW BRUNSWICK.—In the New Brunswick fisheries the herring are taken ex- 
clusively in gill-nets, no seines of any kind being used. The fishermen gather from different places 
along the coast of New Brunswick and from the nearer fishing towns on the coast of Maine, 
remaining in the locality until the close of the season. Most of them have small vessels, which 
serve as a home and on which they dry and mend their nets. These are usually anchored in some 
cove convenient to the fishing grounds or in the lee cf some island, where they remain until 
enough fish have been taken to be carried to Eastport or elsewhere for a market. The vessels 
engaged in this fishery vary in size from 5 to 40 tons. They are among the poorest vessels 
engaged in the fisheries of the American cvast, a portion of them being only partially decked, 
with small cuddies forward for eating and sleeping. Others are the old-style sharp and square 
sterned vessels that have practically become worthless for the other fisheries. 

Many of the New Brunswick fishermen live on the shores in the immediate locality, and use 
only small boats for engaging in the work. 

The vessels are provided with the ordinary reach-boats, 15 to 20 feet in length. These are 
locally known as net-boats, and are worth about $40 each. The number varies from one to five, 
according to the size of the crew. The crews of the vessels average only four or five men, though 
they vary from two to ten. In the larger vessels one man remains on board to keep things in 
order and to do the cooking, while the remainder are engaged in catching the fish. In the smaller 
vessels all are engaged in fishing, and each takes his turn in cooking the food. Two men go in the 
same boat to set, tend, and haul their nets. 

They usually leave the vessel about three in the afternoon for the purpose of setting, and on 
reaching the grounds set their nets in 8 to 25 fathoms of water, sinking them to a depth of several 
feet below the surface. The nets are allowed to remain until the following morning, when they are 
visited, hauled, and carried to the vessel, where they are picked and dried. Formerly several nets 
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were usually set in a string, but with the strong tides it has been found more desirable to set 
them separately. The depth to which they are sunk is regulated by straps, attached to a wooden 
float, which are placed at short intervals along their entire length and vary from a few feet to 6 
fathoms. These floats hold the net in proper position, and, by shortening or lengthening the 
strings, it can be set at any required depth. Anchors are also attached to each end to hold the 
net in position, and, in addition, each is provided with a watch-buoy having a long line attached, so 
that if the net should be carried to the bottom by the weight of the fish this will still float at the 
surface and enable the fishermen to haul it up. 

Each fisherman usually supplies himself with two nets. These are usually 24-inch mesh, 30 
fathoms long, and 150 meshes deep. The webbing costs about $9, but when properly tanned, hung, 
and provided with buoys and buoy-lines a net costs little short of $20. The man is then said to be 
properly “ geared,” and is ready to ship in one of the vessels for the fishery. 

The catch is very irregular, and no estimate could be given of a day’s catch, for at times 
almost no fish are secured, while at others the nets are so heavily loaded that they sink to the 
bottom and are not strong enough to hold the weight of the fish in bringing them to the surface. 
Men have been known to catch nothing for weeks together, while a crew of five men have made 
$500 in a single night. The average season’s work for two men is said to be from 120,000 to 
250,000 fish to the boat, selling at 25 cents per hundred, which would be a fair average for several 
consecutive years. The best fishermen can make $250, while the average, after taking out the 
vessel’s one-seventh loss of nets and material for mending, is said to be only $150. The nets 
usually last two and, with care, three seasons; but a large catch of fish injures them greatly, and 
they are often lost altogether, so that one must allow $25 each season for replacing them. 


6. PRESERVING THE FISH. 


METHODS OF FREEZING AND PACKING THE FISH.—As soon as the vessel has been properly 
moored in one of the many coves convenient to the fishing grounds, part of the ballast is 
thrown overboard, the remainder being retained until it becomes certain that a full cargo can be 
secured. The hold is then sheathed up around the sides to prevent the frozen fish from being 
injured by coming in contact with the salt plank which forms the ceiling of the vessel ; or, occa- 
sionally, it is thoroughly dried by the use of lime. A platform is built in the bottom of the hold, 
being raised from a few inches to a foot above the keelson, so that the fish may be out of the way 
of injury from any water that may be in the hold. Two bulkheads or partitions are placed across 
the forward part of the hold to separate it from the forecastle. These are about five or six inches 
apart, and the space between them is carefully packed with sawdust or straw to prevent the heat 
of the stove from entering the hold and injuring the fish. If the fish are to be frozen on the ves- 
sel, which is frequently the case at Newfoundland, a large scaffold of rough boards is built for the 
purpose.* 


*Capt. D. E. Collins, in an unpublished letter, describes the erection of the scaffold used in freezing herring on 
shipboard in the following language: 

“In the first place the tacks of the foresail and mainsail are come up with, and the lace-lines on the boom are 
unreeved and the sails furled to the gaffs. They are then hoisted so as to be above the scaffold, when it is built, 
about six feet. The scaffold is placed six feet or more above the deck. To build the scaffold a piece of scantling or 
joist is lashed from the fore to the main rigging on each side, and another extends on each side from the main rigging 
to the end of the davits. These are blocked up forward, if necessary. This being done, the fore and main booms are 
raised so as to form a middle support. From these side pieces small joists, generally two by four inches thick and 
about twenty feet in length, are laid to the booms, overlapping them about five fect. These pieces are placed all 
along, with about two and one-half feet space between them—the whole width of a scaffold, on a large-sized vessel, 
being about thirty feet—and the ends of the joists projecting over the vessel’s side about three feet, These being 
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The lumber is usually purchased in some convenient harbor along the coast on the outward 
passage, and as soon as the vessel reaches the harbor the work of building begins, and as the crew 
are usually unskilled mechanicait is generally three or four days before the scaffold is ready for use. 
The journal of Mr. Augustus Dower, of the schooner Victor, of Gloucester, gives the following 
description of its construction: 

“Strong scantling are selected, and, after being carefully spliced together, are propped up and 
securely lashed to the shrouds of the vessel about seven feet above the deck. These scantling 
extend from bow to stern on either side of the vessel. Shorter scantling are now laid across these 
stringers, on which the boards are nailed. After the platform has been made, boards are put up 
along either side to prevent the fish from sliding off, and, after being thoroughly propped from 
beneath, the scaffold is complete.” 

The scaffolds vary considerably, according to the size of the vessel, the average dimensions 
being ninety to one hundred feet long and twenty-five feet wide. As soon as the trip has been secured, 
the platform is taken down and the lumber is sold to the islanders, who usually é6ntract for it as 
soon as the vessel arrives. The quantity of fish to be placed on the scaffold varies considerably, 
according to the weather. When the temperature is little below the freezing-point the fish must 
be spread very thin in order that those underneath may be thoroughly frozen; but, with a lower 
temperature, the fish can be heaped together to a depth of a foot or more, though in such cases it 
is necessary to turn them every few hours. 

When the scaffold has been filled the remainder of the catch is often spread upon the deck of 
the vessel, where it remains until frozen. The greatest care is necessary in this work, and parties 
must be constantly watching the weather, day and night, to guard against loss from a sudden rise 
of temperature or a storm of rain or snow. The watch usually turns the fish with shovels or stirs 
them with his feet every few hours, and during storms of snow it becomes necessary to work con- 
stantly among them té*keep them from being covered up and injured. This process is called 
“picking.” 

When the weather becomes warm, so that the fish. would be thawed by exposure, it becomes 
necessary to “heap” them or shovel them into piles and carefully cover. them with canvas or other 
material that will protect them from the weather. When the change comes suddenly all hands are 
sometimes kept busy for several hours in placing those below that are thoroughly frozen and in 
carefully covering the others on the scaffold or on deck. 

It frequently happens that fish that-have not been thoroughly frozen are placed in the hold for 
protection against continued warm weather. In such cases they must be again taken out and 
refrozen as soon as the weather is suitable for the purpose. The fish treated in this manner are 
considered inferior to those frozen during the first exposure. . 

The usual method of ascertaining whether a fish is sufficiently frozen is by breaking. If the 
herring bends at all in the hand it is not frozen sufficiently; but if it breaks short, like a dry stick, 
it is considered ready to be packed in the hold. 

In New Brunswick and, to a certain extent, in Newfoundland the fish are frozen by the fisher- 
men who catch them. After being taken from the nets they are brought to the shore in baskets 


down, boards are laid over them, fore and aft, openings being left over the hatchways through which to shove the her- 
ring into the hold. Indentations are also formed in the sides of the platform abreast of the hatchways to allow the 
herring to be hoisted up from the boats. For additional support to the scaffold, tackles are attached to the main 
boom topping-lift and jib-stay. During gales or heavy storms the sails are lowered down, so that they rest on the 
scaffold, thus preventing it from being blown away. The fore gaff and sail, when hoisted up, are secured to the main 
rigging by a guy from the after end of the gaff. As many as one hundred and twenty barrels of herring have been 
frozen at one time on the schooner Centennial’s scaffold.” 
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and are spread out upon the land to the depth of a few inches to a foot, and occasionally stirred or 
kicked about by the fisherman who may chance to be on watch for the purpose of noting the 
weather and calling all hands in case it becomes necessary to take in the fish. The place selected 
for freezing is usually a clean gravelly beach above high-water mark, or a surface of crusted snow 
and ice, or, in case-‘no such spot can be found, clean grassy land is occasionally used. If the day 
is cold they can be frozen at once, but if warm they must be kept on the vessel till night before 
spreading, or, in case of a continued thaw, they must be salted or thrown away. Herring kept 
over three or four days before they are frozen are not considered equal to those frozen immediately, 
as the scales of the former are apt to come off, which very much injures their appearance, while 
the latter remain constantly fresh and bright. 

There is often a lively competition between the trading vessels as to which shall secure the 
largest amount of fish in the shortest time. This generally results in a rise in the price, as one 
vessel will frequently outbid another, and it sometimes occurs that much more is paid for the bait 
than it is actually worth. Another method adopted by the captains is that of winning the favor 
of the fishermen This is especially noticeable by the vessels visiting the Newfoundland coast. 
In this region the captain who is kindest is the one who will have the preference of the fish taken 
by them. The Newfoundlanders are not slow to improve the opportunity of asking and accepting 
favors, and in the bait as well as the herring fishery many of them often board the vessel as soon as 
she reaches the harbor. Capt. D. E. Collins, in speaking ofa visit to Newfoundland in the summer 
of 1879, says: “It is customary in most of the baiting-places of Newfoundland for the fishermen 
to flock aboard of an American vessel as soon as she anchors, and it is not unusual to see a dozen 
or twenty on deck at once, all eager to gather and retuil the fishing news and to make arrange- 
ments for baiting the vessel. If near meal-time they may also be attracted by the hope of getting 
an invitation to eat, and thereby a ‘square meal,’ for there is a great difference between the food 
of American fishermen and that of the average Newfoundlander.” In another place, while 
speaking of the competition between the vessels in securing a supply of bait, Captain Collins 
adds: “There being twen'y-five sail of bankers here (Carboniere, Concepcion Bay), and all wild 
to get it with as little delay as possible, it follows, as a matter of course, that every possible effort 
is put forth by each. The price having reached 40 cents per hundred none of them felt like 
going beyond it, but every other artifice has been resorted to, and the Newfoundland fisherman, 
who was fortunate enough to have a good catch of squid, has been the subject of more attentions 
than were ever lavished upon a belle of society, and, for the time being, the bait-fisherman is 
master of the situation. The cook, too, with a full appreciation of the influence of a good dinner 
upon a hungry fisherman, keeps a well-spread table below always ready, and takes care to invite 
the fishermen below for a ‘bite.’ It is scarcely necessary to add that generally they are in no 
way loath to accept the invitation, and they rarely fail to do justice to the occasion.” 

This same fact is noticeable to an equal or even greater extent in the frozen-herring fisheries 
during the winter months, and we learn of instances where twenty to twenty-five natives have 
been fed at one time, the cook being kept constantly busy preparing food for them during the stay 
at the island. 

In return for tbis kindness some of the fishermen improve the opportunity of their visit to 
steal certain articles belonging to the vessel, and, unless they are carefully watched, a good many 
things are lost in this way. 

Mr. Augustus Dower, who visited Fortune Bay in the winter of 1879~’80, says in his journal 
of January 9: “ We bought sixty-nine barrels of frozen herring from a Bay-the-North schooner, 
the crew of which stole two shovels, a bucket, and a pair of oars. We searched their vessel 
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thoroughly and found one of the shovels, the remainder of the goods having probably been thrown 
overboard while we were below.” 

The herring are carefully packed loose in the vessel, the hold, and even the cabin, being 
completely filled, the crew usually living in the forecastle on the homeward passage. Formerly 
the fish were packed in frozen snow, or a considerable quantity of snow was placed around the 
sides of the hold and the fish heaped together in the middle; but, for many years, this practice 
has been wholly abandoned, as it is found that the fish will keep equally well without the use of 
snow. A quantity of straw, however, is sometimes placed around the sides of the hold, and is 
scattered among the fish to a limited extent. 

The quantity carried by the vessels engaged in the trade varies considerably. The largest 
schooners often carry cargoes of five or six hundred thousand fish, while the smaller ones engaged 
in the New Brunswick trade often carry less than a hundred thousand. The average cargo for the 
entire fleet would be 250,000 to 300,000. 

At Eastport, a large trade has sprung up between the dealers and the local fishermen. Many 
of the dealers have large wooden platforms at some convenient point near the harbor, where the 
fish are spread and frozen, after which they are stowed in buildings lined with sawdust, to be 
kept until a market offers. They are then packed in rough barrels and shipped to different portions 
of the country, some going as far west as Cincinnati or Chicago. 


7. MARKETS. 


FROZEN HERRING FOR BAIT.—As has already been said, the frozen-herring trade originated 
with Capt.,Henry O. Smith, in the winter of 1854~’55, his object in making the experiment being 
to supply the vessels engaged in the George’s Bank cod fishery with bait. At this time the vessels 
engaged in the spring fisheries were provided with gill-nets for catching their own bait, and it was 
customary for them to proceed to the outer edge of the bank, where they remained for several 
days setting their nets to secure a supply, after which they proceeded to the shoaler parts of the 
bank to engage in fishing. It frequently happened that herring were scarce at this season, and 
more time was consumed in catching the bait than in using it. 

Captain Smith succeeded in selling 500 fish to each of three vessels that were about to sail, 
and in addition sold a few to the boat-fishermen of the region. He was, however, obliged to carry 
the remainder of his catch to Boston for a market. The three vessels thus provided with bait 
secured large fares and made quick trips, and frozen herring at once came into general favor in 
this fishery. For many years, however, the fishermen took only a limited quantity, depending 
largely, or in part, upon their nets for their supply. They continued to buy more herring each 
season and to depend less upon their nets, till about 1864, when nets were wholly thrown aside 
and the entire trip was secured with frozen bait. 

At this time from 5,000 to 8,000 fish were taken by the average George’s-man for a trip of 
two to three weeks. Gradually the quantity of bait bas been increased, and the vessels have 
remained longer upon the fishing grounds, until now the average George’s-man takes from 15,000 
to 18,000 fish for a “baiting,” while an occasional vessel will use 20,000. 

If the fish are to be sold for bait the vessel anchors in the middle of the harbor on her arrival, 
and hoists her flag in the rigging as a signal that bait may be secured. The captains of the dif- 
ferent vessels soon come aboard to examine the fish and to arrange for purchase. If several 
“baiters” are in: the harbor at the same time a lively competition is apt tu occur, and prices are 
lowered accordingly. To avoid this reduction they usually agree upon a definite price, but it fre- 
quently occurs that, though they charge according to agreement, they give the captain or owners 
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of the vessel from $15 to $25 as a bonus for the privilege of supplying them with bait, though the 
item appears in the vessel’s bills at regular market rates, and the crew of the George’s-man are 
obliged to settle on this basis. This bonus was formerly paid to the captains who arranged for the 
bait, but of late years the owners have come to take the matter in hand, and the baiting vessels 
make their arrangements directly with them, paying the bonus to the owners rather than to the 
captains. 

Probably one-third of all the frozen herring brought to the United States each season is sold to 
the Gloucester fishermen for bait. According to Mr. A. Howard Olark, Gloucester used in the 
winter of 1879~’80 9,954,000 frozen herring, and in the winter of 1880~81 10,265,000. The price 
varies according to the scarcity of the fish or the competition in the market. When the supply is 
large the price sometimes falls to 25 or 30 cents per hundred, but at the beginning and close of the 
season, or during periods of scarcity, it sometimes reaches $2. The average price for the past two 
or three winters has been from 50 to 75 cents. 

FROZEN HERRING FOR FOOD.—When frozen herring were first taken to Boston there was a 
peculiar prejudice against them, and it was with difficulty that a market could be found. The 
Cape Ann Advertiser of February 23, 1877, after speaking of the small quantity sold for bait to 
the Gloucester vessels, gives the following account of Captain Smith’s experience in introducing 
this fish into the Boston market: 

“The balance of the cargo not finding sale for bait was taken to Boston, when the fish mer- 
chants and hucksters refused to have anything to do with them, believing that the people would 
not buy and eat such fish. The captain, however, succeeded in inducing some Irish fish-peddlers 
to take a few at 75 cents per hundred, and soon after they commenced retailing them (at 2 cents 
each) it was found that a profitable vein had been struck, and the crew of the Flying Cloud had 
all they could do in counting out herring, the price soon advancing to $1 per hundred, until the 
whole was disposed of, and as many more could have been placed on the market without diffi- 
culty.” 

The same difficulty was experienced in disposing of the first cargo of frozen herring in the 
New York market. The first fish taken to that city were carried by Capt. Sylvanus Smith, in the 
winter. of 1857. ‘The fish dealers were shy of the new enterprise, but finally the cargo was dis- 
posed of, and from that time fresh herring in a frozen state have been an important feature of the 
New York market during the winter months.” 

From the introduction of this fish into the leading markets frozen herring have become a 
favorite article of food among the laboring classes of the larger cities, and are distributed to a 
considerable extent among the people of the smaller country towns. They form a cheap and 
wholesome food at a season of the year when other fresh fish are obtained with difficulty and 
usually bring a high price. They have a great advantage over the ordinary fresh fish in that they 
can be packed in barrels and shipped to a considerable distance without danger of loss. With the 
exception of those sold in Gloucester for bait, nearly all of the frozen herring are carried directly 
to Boston and New York by the vessels, two or three cargoes being carried to Philadelphia each 
season. At these places they are packed in barrels for distribution, and sent as far south as Wash- 
ington and as far west as the Mississippi River. Some of them after reaching their destination 
are thawed and salted by the dealers and sold as pickled herring, while others are salted and 
placed in the smoke-houses, where they are cured for bloaters or hard herring.. Fish once frozen 
are not particularly desirable for either of these purposes, as they become very soft and their flesh 
is of a peculiarly dark and unattractive color. 
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In Boston the fish are usually sold by the hundred, while in New York they are almost invaria- 
bly sold by weight. 

Of the 30,875,000 herring brought from New Brunswick in the winter of 1879-80, about ten 
millions were sold for bait to the Gloucester fishermen, eleven millions were brought to Boston, 
and two millions were sold to New York, the remaining quantity being landed in Portland, Phila- 
delphia, Portsmouth, and the other principal cities along the coast. The price varies according 
to the supply; the wholesale dealer charges from 75 cents to $2 per hundred, while the retail price 
averages from 4 to 6 cents per pound. 


8. EXTENT OF THE TRADE. 


STATISTICAL REVIEW OF THE TRADE, 1854 AND 1880.—F rom the time of their first introduction 
into the American markets for bait and food, frozen herring have continued to grow in favor and 
have found a ready sale. The number of vessels engaged in the Newfoundland trade, though 
varying considerably from year to year, owing to various causes, steadily increased until, during 
the winter of 1866~67, the United States sent 44 vessels to Newfoundland and imported 14,000,000 
herring. The business of this region was most prosperous about this time, as, owing to the Rebel- 
lion, the market price of the herring was unusually high and the demand often exceeded the supply. 
The vessels were of large size, carrying from 300,000 to 400,000 fish each, and some of them stocked 
for as much as $4,000, or, in exceptional cases, even $5,000 on a trip. There were some drawbacks, 
however, as the fishing ground was a long way off, and the business had to be prosecuted at a 
season when the weather was particularly unfavorable. In addition to these, the herring fisheries 
of the island were not always as successful as could be desired, and vessels were at times obliged 
to return home with only partial fares. As the expenses of the voyage were necessarily large, a 
failure to secure a full cargo often resulted in serious loss to the parties interested. 

Until the winter of 1866-’67 the trade had been confined exclusively to Newfoundland, and 
only the largest and stanchest vessels could engage in the business. At this time the trade with 
New Brunswick began, and on account of the nearness of the fishing grounds to the American 
markets and the diminished risks to the vessels from storms and other causes, a large fleet soon 
engaged regularly in the business, many of them making two trips during the season. The markets 
soon came to be well supplied with fish from this source, and the Newfoundland fleet gradually 
diminished until, in the winter of 1873-74, but fifteen vessels visited the island. From this time 
it again increased, but the belligerent attitude of the natives in Fortune Bay and other places has 
had a decided influence in causing the American fleet to abandon the Newfoundland fisheries and 
to turn their attention to the trade with New Brunswick. The result is that in the winter of 
1880-81 only three American vessels visited the island, and the business seems to be practically 
at an end. 

The trade with New Brunswick, on the other hand, has rapidly increased. Mr. D. I. Odell, 
in a letter to Professor Baird dated Eastport, Me., January 22, 1873, gives the statistics of the 
frozen-herring business of that region as fifty vessel loads, in addition to 500,000 fish that were 
packed in barrels and shipped by steamer. If we allow 225,000 fish for each cargo we have a 
total of 11,750,000 herring, which, at $5 per thousand, the price stated by Mr. Odell, would have a 
value to the fishermen of $58,750. Other authorities place the number of cargoes for the same 
season at 44, and the total quantity of fish at 10,900,000. 

A careful investigation of this fishery in the summer of 1880 showed that the shipments 
during the previous winter had reached 102 cargoes, averaging 230,000 herring each. In addition 
to these, 9,500 barrels, containing about 475 fish each, making a total of 28,175,000 herring. These, 
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at 30 cents per hundred, the average price paid to the fishermen, would have a value of over 
$84,500. If we add to this the cost of the barrels and the labor in handling it would bring the 
first cost of the fish up to nearly $90,000. 

According to Mr. R. C. Green and Mr. Thomas L. Holmes, two of the principal herring dealers 
of Eastport, about twenty-five American vessels and eight or ten large boats, with one hundred 
and thirty men, were engaged in the capture of the herring. During the season, which lasts from 
late in November to the 10th of March, these fishermen caught about 8,000,000, the remainder 
being taken by the fishermen of New Brunswick. 

According to the statement of Capt. Henry B. Thomas, published in the Eastport Sentinel, 
there were shipped from Eastport and vicinity during the winter of 1880-81 32,630,000 herring, 
which, including labor and barrels, had a value of $98,700 to the producers. 

The following table, compiled from the files of the Cape Ann Advertiser, the Eastport Sen- 
tinel, and other sources, shows approximately the number of cargoes of frozen herring, together 
with an estimate of the number of fish brought to the United States each year since the origin of 


this trade. 
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* Includjng the quantity shipped by steamer from Eastport. 
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3.—THE PICKLED-HERRING TRADE WITH THE MAGDALEN 
ISLANDS, ANTICOSTI, NEWFOUNDLAND, AND LABRADOR. 


1. HISTORY OF THE FISHERY. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH.—From the earliest settlement of the country, as is well known, the 
American fishermen have been accustomed to catch herring along the shores of New England, 
and in former years, when the demand was much greater than now, they often pickled or smoked 
considerable quantities for shipment to the larger markets, and quite a profitable business was 
developed. Before the close of the last century a number of American fishing vessels were 
engaged in the Grand Bank cod fisheries, and a little later some of them were accustomed to fish 
in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence and along the coast of Labrador. 

Prior to the Revolution our fishermen had perfect freedom in common with all other subjects 
of Great Britain to catch and cure fish in any of the British North American waters, and the 
treaty of 1783 restored to us the right to engage in the fisheries of any part of “‘His Britannic 
Majesty’s dominion in America, and also the liberty to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled 
bays, harbors, and creeks of Nova Scotia, Magdalen Islands, and Labrador so long as the same 
shall remain unsettled.” The convention of 1818, while it took from us the right to fish within 
three marine miles of the shore in many localities, retained for us the right to visit the western 
and a portion of the southern shore of Newfoundland, the Magdalen Islands, and Labrador. 
While engaged in the capture of codfish in these waters the crews of the American vessels came 
into intimate relations with the resident fishermen, and from them, as well as from their own 
observations, learned of the abundance of the various species at different seasons. 

One of the principal fishing grounds for cod was about the Magdalen Islands, where a large’ 
fleet of vessels resorted each spring and spent a greater part of the summer in catching their 
trips. The fishermen soon learned that the shores of these islands were favorite spawning- 
grounds for the herring, and that they “struck in” regularly each season about the Ist of May 
and remained in enormous numbers for several weeks. 

Though some of the fishermen had talked of making trips to the Magdalens, especially for 
herring, nothing seems to have been done toward the inanguration of the trade prior to 1822, 
when, according to Mr. William Webb, of Deer Isle, Me., the first cargo of Magdalen herring 
was brought to the United States by Capt. Jonathan Carleton, of Isle aun Haut, Me. He arrived 
at the Magdalens in the early spring for a fare of codfish, but finding them scarce it occurred to 
him that it would be an excellent time to try the experiment of carrying home a load of herring. 
He. therefore secured 350 barrels, which he landed at Isle au Haut, to be smoked for the Boston 
market. His venture proved a very profitable one, and the following year two or three sail were 
sent from the locality to the Magdalens for the same purpose. A year or two later vessels were sent 
from Deer Isle, Fox Island, Mount Desert, Lubec, and Eastport, and within a few years the business 
had spread so as to include a large number of the principal fishing towns between Eastport and 
Cape Cod. From 1858 to 1865 the business was particularly prosperous, and a fleet of about fifty 
vessels went annually to the region, bringing home full fares, which were sold to good advantage. 

The Labrador herring fisheries were probably developed in a similar manner to those of the 
Magdalen Islands. By the beginning of the present century a small number of American vessels 
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were engaged in the Labrador cod fisheries, catching their bait, which consisted of capelin, herring, 
and sand-lant, in the vicinity, by means of nets which they carried with them for that purpose. In 
this way they came to know of the abundance of herring, and found that they were present during 
the greater part of the summer, at which time they were very fat. There being a good demand for 
them in the home markets, whenever the fishermen failed to secure a full fare of cod they usually 
took a few barrels of them on board to fill out their trips. Mr. Lorenzo Sabine, writing in 1853, 
describes the herring fishery of Labrador as of little importance, being at that time confined to the 
capture-of small quantities by vessels engaged in the cod fishery, showing that there were no ves- 
sels engaged exclusively in the Labrador herring fisheries. From that date to the present time 
most of the herring brought from that region have been by those employed in the cod fisheries, 
though a few vessels have engaged exclusively in the capture of this species from time to time. 

According to the Cape Ann Advertiser, the American fleet did not engage in the Newfound- 
land herring fisheries until 1837, when Capt. James Pattillo, of the schooner Tiger, left Gloucester 
about November 28, returning home in the following May with a cargo of 130 barrels of pickled 
herring, which were-sold “ at $7.50 per barrel, being the first Newfoundland herring imported into 
the United States.” The schooner Amazon, of Gloucester, Mass., engaged in the fishery about the 
same time. 

For some years from this time almost no vessels went to Newfoundland for this purpose, and 
it was only during seasons of scarcity at the Magdalen Islands, or at times when the demand was 
particularly good, that vessels resorted to the region in any numbers or with any regularity. Even 
now the business, as far as American vessels are concerned, is of little importance, and the bulk 
of the fish received are taken by the natives and shipped to the United States for a market. 

It is said by fishermen familiar with the fisheries of Anticosti Island that the American her- 
ring fisheries of that region resulted from the failure of the fisheries of the Magdalen Islands. 
Some of the fishermen failing to secure their cargoes in the above locality, knowing of the abun- 
‘dance of herring at Anticosti, set sail for that island, and succeeded in loading up with fish of 
excellent quality. Prior to 1870 no vessels visited the region, and it is only recently that the 
fishery has been at all important, and even now the fleet is quite small. ; 


2. THE FISHING GROUNDS. 


THE MAGDALEN IsLANDS.—The Magdalen Islands are situated about midway of the Gulf of 
Saint Lawrence, in latitude 47° 30’, longitude 61° 45’. The group is composed of eight small 
islands, separated from each other by shoal channels varying from a few rods to half a mile in 
width. Their greatest length is 36 miles in a northeasterly and southwesterly direction, while 
their greatest breadth is but 5 or 6 miles. The shores are quite irregular, some portions being 
very bold and rocky, while others are formed by long stretches of sand. Ambherst Island, the 
southernmost of the group, curves to the eastward, inclosing Pleasant Bay, the principal fishing 
ground for herring. The shores of the bay in its northern portion are bold and rocky, but at other 
points they are low and sandy. The bay varies in depth from 3 to 8 fathoms, the bottom being 
composed of white sand. Coffin’s Island, the largest of the group, is 25 miles long, but very narrow. 
The other islands are named Grindstone, Allright, Grosse, Bryon, and Entry Islands. The prin- 
cipal fisheries are for cod, herring, mackerel, lobsters, and seals. The spring herring fishery is 
sometimes a failure because of the ice blockade, as in the season of 1882, when Pleasant Bay was 
full of ice during the entire month of May. The average annual catch of herring at these islands 
from 1861 to 1876, according to Mr. H. Y. Hind, was about 29,000 barrels. 
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The fish arrive about the 1st of May and continue in great numbers through the spawning 
season, entirely disappearing about the 1st of June.* : 

ANTICOSTI.—Anticosti is an island about 30 miles wide by 120 miles long, lying in the mouth 
of the Saint Lawrence River, about 90 miles north by west from the Magdalens, with good fishing 
grounds along almost any portion of its coast. The principal herring grounds, however, are about 
East Cape, the eastern extremity of the island. The fishing is at its height during the month of 
June, and vessels failing to load up at the Magdalens can reach this island in time to secure their 
fares. On account of an abundance of herring at other and more convenient places, few of the 
American vessels visit this locality. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.—Various portions of the coast of Newfoundland are visited by herring, and 
they are taken, to a greater or less extent, in all of the larger bays and harbors. The principal 
fishing grounds, however, are Fortune Bay, on the southern side, and Bonne Bay and Bay of 
Islands, on the western shore, these being almost the only ones visited by the American vessels in 
search of pickled herring. 

Bonne Bay is situated on the western shore of the island, about midway between the Straits 
of Belle Isle and Cape Ray. It is a small, deep-water bay, with two arms, the southernmost of 
which is frequented by the herring in the largest numbers. 

Bay of Islands is situated about 25 miles further south, and is not only a larger but a more 
important fishing ground. This bay also has several arms extending 15 or 20 miles into the inte- 
rior, and, like those of Bonne Bay, they are very deep. The principal fishing is in the southern 
arm, locally known as the “Sou’west Arm.” 

The fish are found in this region during the greater part of the year, visiting it in early spring 
for the purpose of spawning and remaining through the season to feed upon the numerous small 
crustacea that are so abundant in these waters. When they arrive in the spring they are quite poor, 
but with such quantities of food they soon become very fat, and those caught in the fall are consid- 
ered superior to those taken on the American coast. 

The vessels occasionally visit Bonne Bay and Bay of Islands in the spring when failing to secure 
fares at the Magdalens, but the principal fishing occurs in the fall. The fleet usually arrive in 
October and leave about the last of December, though they are frequently obliged to leave 
somewhat earlier to prevent being frozen in by the ice that forms in the bays. Vessels remaining 
too long have frequently been caught in the ice and have been detained until the following spring. 

Fortune Bay, though occasionally visited by the pickled-herring fleet, is more frequently 
resorted to by vessels engaged in the frozen-herring trade, and will be more properly considered 
under that head. 


*The following, taken from a table published by Mr. H. Y. Hind, gives the time of arrival of the herring at the 
Magdalen Islands each season from 1861 to 1876, inclusive: 
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LABRADOR.—The shores of Labrador are rough aud barren, and with the exception of the few 
families gathered about the principal harbors they are almost uninhabited. The fisheries, though 
only partially developed, are known to be very valuable. The region is visitcd annually by com- 
panies of fishermen from Newfoundland, and in former times a large fleet of American vessels 
fished from some of the larger harbors each summer for cod. The herring are very abundant 
along various portions of the coast, but, though valued for their enormous size and great fatness, 
they are taken, in limited quantities only, by vessels ev gaged in the capture of other species. The 
fishing is confined largely to the region lying between the Straits of Belle Isle and Cape Harrison. 


3. THE VESSELS AND THEIR CREWS, 


THE VESSELS.—A large portion of the vessels engaged in the Magdalen herring fisheries in 
former times were those that went to Labrador for cod later in the season. The large schools of 
codfish visiting the Labrador coast did not usually arrive until the middle or last of June, or sume: 
times till the first of July, and it-was customary for vessels engaged in this fishery to make a trip 
for herring before the cod-fishing season began. These vessels varied in size from 40 to 80 tons, 
the average being about 65 tons. A vessel of this size would carry 700 to 800 barrels of herring. 
Later, as the fisheries became more important, other and larger craft visited the locality, and 
during the height of the trade the largest fishing schooners and several topsail schooners and 
brigs, measuring from 150 to 175 tons, engaged in the work, carrying large cargoes to the different 
markets. 

The herring fisheries of the west coast of Newfoundland have been confined chiefly to the 
Gloucester, Boston, and Iastport vessels of the largest size, these usually going in the fall, after 
returning from their summer trips to the offshore fishing banks. 

Vessels engaged in the pickled-herring trade carried from 100 to 400 hogsheads of salt, and 
had large salt-pens, located near the center of the hold. They fitted with provisions for a three or 
four months’ trip, and were absent from a few weeks to several months, depending largely on the 
locality visited and the abundance of the fish. 

THE FISHERMEN.—The crews varied considerably, according to the method by which the 
cargoes were to be secured. In some cases the herring were caught by the vessel’s crew, and in 
others they were bought from parties fishing in the locality. When the fish were to be purchased, 
only enough men were needed to salt and care for them and to sail the vessel on the passage; but 
when provided with an outfit for taking their own fish, a crew of ten men were needed. 


4, APPARATUS AND METHODS OF CAPTURE. 


GILL-NETS AND HAUL-SEINES.—When the fishing began, each vessel carried gill-nets with 
which to take its load of herring, but as the business increased it was found desirable to introduce 
seines for the purpose of catching larger quantities of fish and of loading ina shorter time. These 
were either brought by the vessels and fished by the crews, one seine auswering for four or five 
vessels, or they were owned by Nova Scotia fishermen who came regularly to the island each season 
and made a business of catching fish and selling them to American vessels at a stated price. The 
vessels also brought gill-nets, to provide against loss in case the fish did not approach near enough 
to the shore to be taken by the seines. They very frequently took the greater part of their trip in 
this way. The usual method adopted by the American fleet was to buy the fish, as considerable 
time could be saved and a smaller number of men were required for the work. 

If the vessels were to catch their own fish, on reaching the islands they usually anchored in 
Amherst Harbor and at once started out with their seines in search of the fish. Owing to the 
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whiteness of the sand of the bay, the presence of the herring, if in shoal water, was readily 
detected by the contrast between their color and that of the bottom. In case the herring remained 
in deeper water and failed to “show up,” their presence was often known by the numerous bubbles 
that rose to the surface above them. It often happened that one or more of the fishermen were 
stationed on the top of a high hill overlooking the bay, where they could more easily detect the 
presence of the fish. If any were seen, the seining-masters of the vessels were at once notified, 
the lookout indicating by signal or otherwise the exact location of the school. 

Whenever a school came within half a mile of the land it was at once surrounded by a seine, 
and lines made fast to either end were taken to the shore, where the hauling was commenced by 
some twenty-five to thirty men. While the seine was being landed, one boat was usually rowed 
back and forth across its mouth to prevent the fish from escaping, and whenever they attempted 
to swim out, oars were thrown into the water to frighten them back. The ends of the netting 
having been brought to land, the seine was gradually hauled in until the fish were confined in a 
small space, after which the seine was made fast and the dipping began. 

The catch was often enormous, sometimes reaching four or five thousand barrels at a single 
haul. At such times it was very difficult to get the ends of the seine to the shore. When only a 
small haul was made, a smaller and lighter seine was occasionally shot inside of the large one, so 
that the fish could be more easily handled. 

The extensive fishing is said by some to have caused a diminution of the supply, and it fre- 
quently happened that the bulk of the fish remained in the deeper water at a considerable distance 
from the shore, and consequently could not be taken in sufficient quantities to supply all the ves 
sels, and many that had not provided themselves with nets were compelled to return “light” o1 
with only partial fares. To overcome this difficulty the Gloucester vessels began bringing their 
purse-seines which they used in summer for catching mackerel. With these they were enabled to 
fish in the deeper waters of the bay, at any desired distance from the shore, and they were often 
very successful when the haul-seines secured almost nothing. 

PURSE-SEINES.— The first purse-seines were carried by Gloucester fishermen about 1865, and 
from this date to 1872 the large part of the herring was taken in this way. Many of the fisher- 
men of other towns, including Eastport, Lubec, and Lamoine, soon began to use purse-seines, and 
all were for a time very successful. 

For various reasons, principal among which were cleanliness and convenience of handling, 
the herring were never landed on the beach, and even when the fish had been inclosed in a haul- 
seine they were simply drawn towards the land unti! they were brought into a compact mass, after 
which they were taken out by means of dip-nets into small boats and carried to the vessel. The 
boats used are usually the ordinary “Hampton” build, 20 to 25 feet in length. Each vessel 
carried from two to four of these, for transporting the fish from the seine to the vessel. Some- 
times the crews of twenty or more vessels would be engaged in dipping from the same net, each 
vying with the other in securing the largest possible quantity before the supply should be exhausted. 
The competition has at times been so great that some in their greediness have loaded their boats 
so heavily that they have been swamped in the rougher water on their way to the vessel. Large, 
long-handled dip-nets were used in transferring the fish to the boats, one man handling the net and 
the other assisting in “rolling in the fish.” As soon as the boat had been loaded it was rowed at 
once to the vessel, which usually lay in the harbor, from 1 to 4 miles distant. On arriving 
the fish were thrown upon the deck, to be cared for by those on board, and the boat returned for 
another load. From three to seven loads could be taken by a boat in a day, the number depend- 
ing, of course, upon the distance to which the fish must be carried and the condition of the weather. 
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The purse-seines are used in a manner exactly similar to that of the mackerel and menhaden 
fisheries, and they have a great advantage over the drag-seines, especially as they are set in the 
deeper water at a considerable distance from the shore, where the vessels can be brought alongside 
and fastened to them; and the herring can be landed directly upon the deck by means of large 
dip-nets. This is a great saving of time and labor, as no men are required for boating, and the 
trips are, as a rule, much more easily and quickly secured. 

METHops AT NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR.—On the west coast of Newfoundland, accord- 
ing to Captain Collins, the fish are taken almost exclusively in gill nets, as they usually remain in 
the deep arms of the bays, where they cannot be seined. The fishing is carried on wholly by the 
natives of the island, who seriously object to the use of nets or other apparatus by American fisher- 
men. For this reason the Americans seldom attempt to catch their own trips, but buy them from 
the jack (small vessel) and boat fishermen of the islands. The vessels engaged in this trade usually 
proceed to some convenient cove or harbor, where they remain until a trip box has been secured, 
the fishermen bringing the herring to the vessel as soon as they have been taken. When for any 
reason the fish are scarce in the locality first visited they proceed to another harbor, and are some- 
times obliged to visit several before securing full fares. The captains before starting from home 
often purchase a considerable quantity of provisions, such as flour, pork, and beef, besides various 
articles of clothing, and an assortment of trinkets. These articles are taken to Newfoundland and 
given to the natives in exchange for their herring. In fact the American fisherman often becomes 
a trader, having his stock of goods on bis vessel, where he is visited by many of the islanders, who 
frequently purchase considerable quantities. The practice is of great advantage to both parties, 
as one is enabled to make a fair profit on the goods and the other secures necessary articles of food 
and clothing, which otherwise it would be almost impossible to do on account of the absence of 
any resident in the region. At one time the method of barter was almost universally adopted in 
the trade with the herring-catchers of the island, but of late years a good many captains are paying 
cash for their cargoes. 

On the coast of Labrador the herring are usually taken in ordinary gill-nets carried by the 
vessels for this purpose. A few, however, are taken by means of small haul-seines owned by the 
natives of the various harbors or by the Newfoundland fishermen who spend their summers in 
this country. : * 


5. LAY OF THE FISHERMEN. 


When the fishery began the vessels carried nets for catching the fish, and the crew fished on 
shares. In this case the owners provided the vessels with the necessary outfit, including pro- 
visions, while the fishermen furnished their time and labor, receiving one-half of the net proceeds 
of the trip for their services. This was also the case when the vessels carried purse-seines. When 
they bought their fish, however, it was customary for the owners to hire a sufficient number of 
men to handle the vessel on the passage and to hire men and boats at Canso, or some other point 
along the shore, to transport the fish from the nets to the vessel, paying them a definite sum for 
their services and leaving them at their homes on their return. In other cases a contract was 
made with the foreign fishermen to furnish the fish on the vessel’s deck, where the crew were of 
course in readiness to receive and care for them. 

In the fall and winter fisheries of the Newfoundland coast the fish are purchased, as already 
stated, a larger number of men being required to sail the vessel on account of the storms that 
frequently occur at this season. a 
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6. METHODS OF PRESERVING THE FISH. 


SALTING IN BULK AND IN BARRELS —Various methods have been adopted by differert parties 
in the same and different localities for salting the fish and stowing them in the hold of the vessel. 
A common method, known to the fishermen as “ salting in bulk,” is often employed. By it the fish 
are thrown upon the vessel’s deck as they come from the water, and a quantity of salt is sprinkled 
upon them, after which they are thoroughly stirred with large wooden shovels, made expressly for 
the purpose, that the two may be thoroughly mixed. From 4 to 5 pecks of salt are required for 
each barrel of fish. When properly salted the herring are shoveled into the vessel’s hold, a wooden 
shoot being usually arranged in the hatchway to carry them in any direction desired. They are 
then shoveled against the bulkheads and sides of the hold until it hay been completely filled, or 
till a sufficient quantity have been secured. 

The “‘salters” are men detailed expressly for the work, and it is their duty to see that proper 
care is taken in mixing the salt evenly among the fish, and that a sufficient quantity is used to 
properly cure them. These frequently prefer to salt the fish in the hold, in which case the herring 
are shoveled down the hatchway, a few at a time, and the salters add the requisite amount of salt 
as the work goes on. The fish are then thrown to one side and stowed loose as before. 

The method of salting in bulk, although extensively adopted, is very crude, and the work is 
generally done in a hurried and careless manner; the result being that the fish often reach the 
market in poor condition, and are sometimes even unfit for food. This more frequently occurs 
with the fish taken at the Magdalens, where the fishermen are obliged to work very rapidly in 
order to care for the fish as fast as they are secured. At Newfoundland and other places, however, 
the catch is not so large, and the salters have ample to cure them properly. 

Even when carefully salted, the bulk herring, when transferred to barrels and covered with 
brine, are said to be inferior, both in color and flavor, to those that have been put in pickle while 
fresh; for smoking purposes they are, however, as good as those prepared in other ways, and dur- 
ing the height of the Magdalen trade the greater part of the bulk herring were sold to the smokers. 
On account of the difficulty of making good pickled fish out of the bulk herring many of the ves- 
sels were formerly provided with a quantity of barrels and hogsheads, which were arranged in the 
bottom of the hold 89 that the fish would fall in and around them as the hold was being filled. 
The barrels thus served to retain the moisture that drained from the fish above, and those con- 
tained within were in this way kept constantly covered with pickle, and when the cargo was 
landed they were sold as pickled fish, while the others were used for smoking. 

There are several advantages in the method of salting in bulk, the principal one being the 
saving of the cost of the barrels required for holding the fish. Again, the quantity that a vessel 
will carry is greatly increased by this method; for though the vessel may be loaded “scupper 
deep” in the water before starting, the moisture soon begins to drain from the fish, and can be 
pumped out in sufficient quantities to lighten the vessel sufficiently for the voyage. Some time 
is also saved on the voyage, as the fish can be handled so much more rapidly. 

Herring are also salted in barrels in the ordinary way, each package being filled with pickle 
before it is stowed in the hold. This method has been frequently employed in the Magdalen fisheries, 
but it is much more common among the fleet visiting Bonne Bay and the Bay of Islands. 

Nearly all of the herring brought by this fleet are known to the trade as “round herring”; 
that is, they are fish that have been salted just as they came from the water, without even being 
cut open. A few, however, more particularly of the Newfoundland fish, are cut or torn open and 
the gills and entrails are removed before salting. These are called “ split,” or gibbed, herring. The 
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wives and children of the native fishermen are usually employed for this work. They sometimes 
work on shore, but as frequently they board the vessel and work on her decks on account of the 
convenience of handling the fish. Many of them have become very proficient in this work. In 
most cases the knife is dispensed with, the gills being removed with the thumb and forefinger, and 
the entrails are drawn out through the opening thus made. ; 

When the vessels arrive home those fish intended for pickling, whether previously packed in 
bulk or in barrels, are at once taken out and thoroughly washed. They are then packed in barrels 
with strong new brine, and inspected or not, according to the laws of the State where they are 
landed, after which they are ready for the market. Those intended for smoking, however, are taken 
out gradually as they are needed, and soaked from 24 to 48 hours, after which they are strung 
and again washed before being placed in the smoke-houses. 

The fish from Labrador and Newfoundland, being of superior quality, are usually pickled and 
bring a high price in market. Those from the Magdalens, on the contrary, being taken during 
the spawning season, are of an inferior grade and are chiefly used for smoking. During the height 
of the trade the pickled fish from that region were sold to the poorer classes in the Southern 
States, or were shipped to the West Indies. 

SMOKED HERRING.— Formerly, many of the vessel-owners engaging in the Magdalen fisheries 
had a number of smoke-houses where they prepared the fish before sending them to market. 
After smoking, they were packed in boxes and shipped to Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
for exportation. On account of their large size and poor condition they always rank lower than 
any other brands and have never been extensively used by the people of the Northern States, the 
bulk being consumed by the laboring classes of the South. Some of the firms extensively engaged 
in the smoked-herring trade had no interest in the vessels, and it was customary for these to 
contract with the vessel-owners or masters for cargoes at a stated price; and they sometimes even 
chartered the vessels outright, and assumed the responsibility, making their own arrangements 
with the fishermen. 


7. EXTENT OF THE FISHERIES AND THE EXPORT TRADE. 


THE FORMER IMPORTANCE AND THE DECLINE OF THE FISHERIES.—As has been said, the 
first vessel visiting the Magdalen Islands for herring went from Isle au Haut, Me., in 1822. 
From this date the business spread rapidly to other fishing towns of the New England coast, 
and within a few years a large fleet was engaged in the business. 

Mr. Lorenzo Sabine, referring to the Magdalen herring fisheries in 1853, gives the following 
statement with reference to the extent of the fisheries in 1839, together with his comments upon them: 

‘Capt. R. Fair, in command of Her Majesty’s ship-of-war the Champion, visited these islands 
officially in May, 1839, and after the commencement of the fishery. He found the ‘ quantity of 
herrings very great, exceeding that of any former year; and.the expertness and perseverance of 
the American fishermen’ to be ‘far beyond that.of the colonists’ ‘About one hundred and forty-six 
sail of American fishing schooners, of from 60 to 80 tons, and each carrying seven or eight men,’ 
were engaged in it, he continues, and caught ‘nearly 700 barrels each;’? making for the number 
stated, ‘a presumed product of 100,000 barrels, of the value of £100,000; the tonnage about 10,000, 
and the number of men about one thousand.” Whatever the statistics of the year in question, the 
average quantity of herrings caught by our vessels is not probably 40,000 barrels; while the 
price—a pound sterling the barrel—is quite fifty per cent., I suppose, above that generally received 
in any market in the United States for the article of ‘Magdalene herrings.’” * 


*Sabine’s Report on the Principal Fisheries of the American Seas, 1853, pp. 195, 196. 
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Mr. Sabine, though thoroughly posted on various branches of the fisheries, seems to have less 
positive information as to the extent of the Magdalen fisheries of this time, for we have it from 
good authority that the fishery was much larger than would be supposed from his statements. 

The Barnstable Patriot of June 21, 1859, says: 

“A writer from Eastport states that no less than 30,000 pounds of Magdalen herring have 
already been brought to that place the present season and are now ready for market. They will 
find a quick sale, thus bringing into the small place $00,000 for a few weeks’ labor in one depart- 
ment of the fisheries.” 

A letter from the Magdalen Islands, printed in the Halifax Express of April 30, 1860, says: 

“One hundred sail have already arrived for herring, but the bulk of the fleet are detained in 
Canso by head winds.” 

Mr Fox, the collector of customs at Magdalen Islands, testified before the Halifax Commission 
that in 1861 he counted five hundred American schooners engaged in fishing near the island. It 
is probable, however, that the majority of them were engaged in the mackerel rather than in the 
herring fishery.* 

No_records have been kept of the interest of the United States in this fishery, and it is difficult 
to show its extent with any degree of exactness. The height of the business oceurred between 1855 
and 1861, when it is claimed that between two hundred and three hundred American vessels were 
engaged in this trade each season, including the small fleet engaged in the Newfoundland and 
Labrador fisheries. The cargoes varied from 500 to 1,200 barrels, according to the size of the 
vessel, the average being about 800. The price received for the fish in the American market 
varied from $1.75 to $2.50 per barrel, according to the demand. 

In addition to the American fleet a few vessels from Nova Scotia and other of the British 
provinces were engaged in the fishery, smoking their fish before bringing them to the United 
States fora market. Other of the British Provinces probably caught or purchased considerable 
quantities of herring in the same locality each season. 

From 1861 the fishery as far as American vessels are concerned has rapidly declined. Various 
causes have operated to bring about this result. The quantity of fish, according to some authori- 
ties, has greatly decreased from overfishing, and during certain seasons the catch has been 
insufficient to supply the fleet. At such times the vessels have been obliged to return home with 
only partial fares.. Instances are cited where the fisheries have either partially or wholly failed. 
In 1862 the catch is said to have been small.. In 1870 the fishery was a total failure, and 1873 was 
a repetition of 1870. Others claim that the fish are still nearly or quite as abundant as formerly, 
and that other causes have operated to reduce the catch. 


*The following table, published by Mr. H. Y. Hind in his communication to the Halifax Commission in 1877, 
purports to show the total catch of herring at the Magdalen Islands for each season from 1861 to 1876, inclusive: 


Number of Number of 
Meer, | Uermela of) ace, | Paral of 
taken, taken. 
) oe 41, 500 70, 800 
1862 oneniconnes 9, 195 2, 915 
1863......-. a 26, 500 52, 575 
1864........... 8, 000 17, 822 
1SOR cawesscnus 29, 640 4, 847 
DEC ncsesicwsnne 10, 893 12,137 
} |) 15, 620 || 1875........... 49, 951 
1868........... 89, 000 || 1876........... 77, 443 
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With these conflicting opinions it is impossible for us at so great a distance to arrive at any 
positive’ conclusions as to the varying quantities of herring that resort to the islands each spring, 
but it is certain that the Size of the fleet has been greatly reduced by the loss sustained by natural 
causes, such as storms and encounters with ice.* 

The great decrease in the demand and the uncertainty of reaching the grounds have also 
played their part in reducing the fleet. The expense of fitting for the trip is considerable, and the 
loss of time of both vessels and men when they could be profitably employed in other branches o1 
the fisheries caused the parties interested to avoid uncertainties as far as possible. The loss sus- 
tained by the owners on several occasions was so great as to cause them to exercise considerable 
caution lest a repetition of the same should occur. The Gloucester Telegraph of May 25, 1870, 
gives the following account of the fisheries in the spring of that year: 

«< Bive vessels of the Magdalen Island herring fleet arrived home on Monday and two yester- 
day; the balance of the fleet will soon be along. This fishery has proved an entire failure this 
season, the vessels being unable to find herring, and returning home virtually empty. The failure 
of this branch of the fisheries this season entails a large loss upon Gloucester, as ap unusually 
large fleet fitted away in this business, all of which have lost the time consumed on the trip, as 
well as the considerable expenses of the voyage. The vessels are all of the first class, and might 
have been profitably employed elsewhere. 

“The herring made their appearance on the coast and in the rivers fully a month earlier than 
usual, and had disappeared before our vessels put in an appearance at their regular haunts at this 
season. The fleet from the other fishing towns of New England, though much smaller than the 
Gloucester fleet, met with the same ill success. Lamoine, Me., had ten vessels in this fishery, all 
of which together did not secure enough to make a single full fare. Newburyport had two vessels 
in the fishery, both of which have arrived home, one with 50 barrels of herring to show for a 
month’s work, and the other without a single herring.” 


*<‘These islands [Magdalens] were visited on the 23d August by one of the most terrific hurricanes which have 
ever yet swept the gulf, and lasted till the 26th. At the beginning of the gale there were 83 vessels anchored in 
Pleasant Bay. Of this number 48 broke away from their moorings and were stranded (10 on the shores of Pleasant 
Bay and 38 in Amherst Harbor), and 26 were able to make the harbor and anchor in safety, while 9 rode out the 
tempest with their anchors and cables. From what I have heard it must have been a fearful sight to witness these 
little vessels struggling against the gale, and, finally conquered by the contending elements, strike against the rocks 
during the cruel hours of darkness. It seems almost incredible that three persons only were drowned when we look 
at the deep cliffs on which some schooners grounded. The unfortunate men belonged to the E.J. Smith, of Wellfleet, 
United States, which vessel came ashore during the night under the cape at the entrance to Amherst Harbor and went 
to pieces two hours afterwards. Some other.vessels, such as the Diploma, Helen C. Woodward, and Emma L. Rich, 
after tossing about and losing their anchors, ran ashore on a solid ledge at the foot of the Demoiselles Hill, where the 
sea was breaking 100 feet high! The crews of these vessels would most probably have been lost had not two of the 
islanders, Aimé Nadean and James Cassidy, seen them coming ashore. These hardy fellows let themselves down the 
side of the cape by a rope, and were saved with the help of Cassidy’s Newfoundland dog, which plunged into the surf 
and seized the men, bringing them all on shore. Had it not been for this courageous behavior on their part, thirty- 
one more lives would in all probability have been lost. 

“Among the stranded vessels was a Jersey bark, the Swift, Captain Le Selleur, who had on board one hundred 
and thirty fishermen from the islands, all returning from Blanc Sablons. Most luckily for her passengers she was able 
to be guided to a sand bank at the entrance to the harbor when she lost her moorings. Had she gone alittle to leeward 
there would have been a fearful loss of life to chronicle. A steamer, the Commerce, from Boston, with the agent of 
the insurance offices, Captain Proctor, and all the appliances on board necessary to haul off vessels, was sent by the 
interested parties to give what assistance she could. Several schooners were got afloat, but I doubt if all will be as 
lucky. The United States Government also sent a vessel, the revenue cutter Woodbury, Commander Barr, to render 
what assistance he could in the way of transporting distressed fishermen back to their homes. Most of those ship- 
wrecked men had, however, left in the schooner before she arrived. The gale will long be remembered by all 
seafaring men, not only for its duration but for the destruction it caused to life and property all throughout our 
gulf—many are the families left fatherless and with scanty means of subsistence. Let us hope our shores will never 
again witness such a storm, or at least that a great number of years will elapse before its occurring again.”—Sixth 
Annual Report of the Department of Marine and Fisheries of Canada, 1872-’73, Appendix B, pp. 53,54. 
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N. Lavoie, in bis “Report of the Cruise of the Government Schooner La Canadienne in the 
River and Gulf of Saint Lawrence for the Season of 1870,” gives another and more detailed account 
of the fisheries, from which we learn the extent of the catch at the islands for. two seasons and the 
exact size of the American fleet. He says: 

“The yield of the first part of the season in herring fishing was much below an average, if we 
can call fishing a catch of 2,100 barrels of fish divided between one hundred and nineteen schooners 
and the whole of the islands fishermen. The same fishery yielded in 1869 75,000 barrels. The 
failure is in nowise to be attributed to a want of fish in the waters of Pleasant Bay. They resorted 
thither as usual to spawn, but owing to an early spring and the early disappearance of the ice, the 
fish struck in three weeks earlier than usual, thus disappointing the expectations of foreign as well 
as of out own fishermen. At the date of our reaching Magdalen Islands we found one hundred 
and nineteen schooners from the United States in Amherst Harbor and Pleasant Bay. They were 
expecting new shoals of herring, but they waited in vain; the fish did notcome. The first schoon- 
ers of the spring fleet arrived on the 27th, the second and third on the 28th April. A few herring 
were still pear shore when these fishermen arrived. They managed to catch about half a cargo on 
their first arrival, but next morning the fish were all gone. 

“Tt is useless to remark here that the owners and outfitters of these vessels must have suf- 
fered heavy loss from the disappearance of herring. On the 18th of May, thirty schooners, which 
had been detained by the ice, reached the islands for the same fishery, but on finding out that it 
was over they immediately left. Mr. Painchaud, of Amherst Island, is the only one who has been 
provident enough to supply himself with seines and salt. He caught 1,100 barrels in two hauls, 
which pays him a hundred fold for the cost incurred. This improvident spirit displayed by our 
people is the more to be regretted, as, when they repair to the coast of Labrador again for herring 
fishing, they are still at the mercy of foreign fishermen, and often return empty-handed after 
undergoing great hardships and danger.’”* 

Again, in his report for 1873, Mr. Lavoie, in referring to the herring fisheries, shows that though 
fish were plenty, the fisheries were almost a total failure owing to the abundance of ice that caused 
most of the fleet to abandon their voyage and return home. He writes as follows: 

“ Herring made its appearance along the shores of this coast several days sooner than last 
year, and on the 27th of April Pleasant Bay was full of them. As I have said before, the greater 
part of the herring fleet were unable to reach the islands, and had to put back to their respective 
ports on account of the large quantity of ice they met with in the straits or gulf. Four schooners, 
however, were able to make their way to Amherst Harbor, and to complete their loads in a few 
days. The following gives their names, tonnage, &c.: 


er Name of vessel. Port of registry. Master. Tons. | Men. | Boats. | Nets. | Seines. [Barrels. 
May 13| A.B, Higging............... Lamoine ......2.22.ee00eeees A.B. Higgins 42 8 "| Lotecaed 1 800 
May 14 | Susan......-.--.-------+---- Cans0.......----+-+6-- eee eee J. Walker ........... 19 4 2° | eaisins 2 800 
May 23 | Hero.......--.------e00-0--+ Prince Edward Island ...... | MoKay ...-.-...-.-- 29 8 | A iectancealeteinarets i 500 
May 23 | Anemone..........-..------ Anticosti ...-....-------2--- Battersy .......-.... 10 4 A tesensted| essere 50 

Total .......... 100 19 (i eee 3 1, 650 


“On the 27th of April some fishermen from the islands had a cast of the seine, which brought 


in about 300 barrels of herring. 


Only a few barrels were, however, saved, as with their usual 


negligence they had not thought of procuring last year the means of pickling their fish this spring. 
Salt was too dear and the price of fish too low to allow them to take advantage of their good luck. 


* Annual Report of the Department of Marine and Fisheries of Canada, 1869~70, pp. 222, 223, 
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“ Owing to the above-mentioned causes the herring catch of 1873 is much inferior to that of 
1872. In that year 14,806 barrels of it were caught by foreign vessels, while 2,956 barrels were 
prepared by the inhabitants. 

“From what I have heard herring was not much more abundant this season than last.”* 

From that time the fleet has been so small as to be quite unimportant, and during several 
recent seasons no vessels have visited the Magdalens for herring. We know of but one vessel that 
engaged in the trade in 1879, and in 1880 it is said that none were employed. According to Mr.- 
A. Howard Clark, herring were plenty at Magdalen Islands in the spring of 1881, when two Glou- 
cester and four Boston vessels brought home 2,500 barrels salted in bulk. They were taken in a 
haul-seine carried by one of the fleet, all of the fishermen assisting in the work of capture. Nearly 
all of the fish were landed in Boston. 

The Newfoundland and Labrador herring fisheries are so wholly different from those just 
described that it is difficult to give any statistics of the quantity of pickled herring brought home 
by American vessels. The fish being present during a greater part of the year, the fleet visiting 
these localities for other species often bring home partial cargoes of herring, and no vessels can be 
said to be regularly engaged in the pickled-herring trade with either place, though a few vessels 
fit out for trips to some of the principal harbors whenever they chance to be otherwise occupied, 
provided, of course, that the condition of the herring market will warrant such a venture. From 
our limited information on the subject we would say that from six to ten cargoes, aggregating 
3,000 to 4,000 barrels, would be landed yearly by American vessels. This represents, of course, 
only a small part of the herring brought to the United States from these places, as the various 
transportation lines bring considerable quantities and a number of cargoes are brought by the 
fishing vessels of the provinces. In addition to these, American vessels are engaged in running 
frozen herring during the winter months. The following table, compiled from those given under 
oath before the Halifax Fishery Commission, by James S. Hayward, assistant collector of Her 
Majesty’s customs at St. John’s, Newfoundland,t shows the quantity of herring imported into the 
United States from that island each year from 1851 to 1876, inclusive :{ 


Herring. Herring. 
Year. Year. 
Barrels. Value. Barrels. Value. 
1851......- 2, 538 $6, 134 || 1864....... 22, 512 $81, 043 
1852....... 9, 259 15, 000 || 1865....... 34, 633 121, 216 
1853. ....-- 6, 640 18, 326 || 1866......-. 40, 957 122, 871 
1854....... 2,166 4,939 || 1867....... 87,418 | 112, 254 
1855....... 8, 904 29, 968 || 1868....... 40,199 120, 597 
1856....-.. 6, 652 22, 824 |) 1869....... 87, 651 112, 053 
1857....... 18, 478 55, 430 || 1870....... 19, 833 70, 332 
1858. ...... 21, 247 63, 739 || 1871....--. 31, 863 95, 589 
1859......- 80, 123 72,299 || 1872. .....- 26, 551 79, 653 
1860......- 27, 460 65, 904 || 1873....... 35, 664 106, 992 
1861....... 22, 550 55,120 || 1874....... 26, 701 63, 503 
. | 1862....... 13, 251 81, 800 || 1875....... 45, 208 106, 724 
1863....... 85,736 | 120,072 || 1876....... 28, 875 96, 647 


ExPorRT TRADE.—For many years the fish dealers of several of the larger cities have been 


“Sixth Annual Report of the Department of Marine and Fisheries of Canada, 1872~73. Appendix B, pp. 55-56. 

+See Documents and Proceedings of the Halifax Commission, 1877. Vol. II, pp. 1509-1518. 

{In the original tables no nienticn is made of fresh or frozen herring prior to 1872, but they were probably in- 
eluded with the pickled fish up to that time. Since 1872 the pickled fish have been separated from the others, but we 


have combined them so that the table given here may represent all of the herring imported during the period men- 
tioned. 
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accustomed, when sending cargoes of dried and pickled fish to the West Indies and other countries, 
to include a quantity of herring, though they have seldom sent cargoes composed exclusively of 
herring. This has been particularly true of Boston, and more herring have been sent from there 
than from any other port. Thete seems to have been no well-established trade in this particular 
fish, however, and the quantity sent has varied considerably from year to year, depending largely on 
the catch and the price, and none of the merchants seemed to exert themselves to secure a supply. 

Our market has as a rule been restricted to our own continent, as most of the European 
countries have large and prosperous herring fisheries, which not only furnish an abundance for 
their own people, but supply many of the other countries with all that their markets require. 

We can, therefore, not expect an extensive European trade so long as our own fishermen give 
so little attention to the fishery, unless the failure of some of the herring fisheries of Europe shall 
create a demand that will warrant our merchants in importing herring in considerable quantities 
from Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Labrador. Such a condition presented itself recently, when 
the failure of the spring herring fisheries of Norway for several consecutive seasons gave a favor- 
able opportunity for our merchants to engage in the trade. The Norwegian herring fisheries are 
among the most important in the world, and her fishermen not only catch fish for their own coun- 
try, but they supply Sweden with enormous quantities and send a good many to the countries 
farther south. The “summer herring,” it is said, still put in an appearance along the north coast, 
but the supply is much below the requirements of the home and export trade. 

The Gloucester merchants saw this opening, and with characteristic energy decided to try the 
experiment of sending cargoes of pickled herring to Sweden, Ireland, and even to Scotland. 

The first cargo of herring exported to Europe from this great American fishery port was seut 
by Messrs. D. C. & H. Babson, who have from the first been more largely engaged in the trade 
than any otber parties. The schooner Nulli Secundus, formerly of Gloucester, was the first vessel 
to sail. Having been sold to Capt. Caleb Lindahl, of Gottenberg, Sweden, in January, 1876, for 
the cod and halibut fisheries of Greenland, and being about to sail to Gotienberg to fit out, it was 
decided to load her with herring. She cleared from Gloucester on the 1st of February and from 
Halifax on the 14th, arriving in Sweden March 8. The venture proved a profitable one, and a 
new vessel, the Herman Babson, left Gloucester for the Magdalen Islands on the 27th of April to 
load with herring for the Gottenberg market. Other vessels followed in rapid succession, some of 
them belonging at Gloucester and others being chartered from other places on Gloucester’s account 
until, by the 1st of February, 1877, thirteen cargoes had been shipped, Messrs. Babson alone, 
according to their statement before the Halifax Commission, having handled 26,208 barrels, of 
which 16,063 were caught on the American shore, and 12,145 came from the Provinces.* 


*The statement of Messrs. Babson was as follows: We have been asked to make a statement of the number of 
barrels of herring caught in American waters on the coast of the United States, and the number of barrels of herring 
caught in foreign waters during the last year handled by us, and to state the relative value of each barrel in its green 
state, as it is when taken from the water. We find upon examination of our books that we have taken in our business . 
during the last year 28,208 barrels of herring. Sixteen thousand and sixty-three barrels were caught on the coast of 
the United States between Eastport, Me., and Provincetown, Mass. The herring cost us for those caught on the coast 
of the United States from $2.25 to $2.75 per barrel; that is, for the herring, not including the barrel, salt, labor, &c. 

Twelve thousand one hundred and forty-five barrels were caught on the coasts of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia, Magdalen Islands, and Labrador, as follows: 


Caught at Fortune Bay, Newfoundland. .......2 222.202. eee ee cece eee cee eee cece ee eee Seat echaer una mean 8, 587 
Caught at Port Hood, Cape Breton . ...2-. 22-22 o cee ee ce ee ce ee ee eee cee ne cee ee ween cannes neces 200 
Caught\at: Nova Scotia. (coast): :2.c0 55 sccsied nce cede peadcniees cpa deacmadeeacuededeuadewe eae sgne hele weeescais 348 
Canghtiat Mag dalens)s-22.<osc 2 cece ence ssc os cecees acs hated cigcee-weened wereee SedeedigenecpeScaahaceec sem sme 510 
Caught at Bay of Islands, Newfoundland. ..---. 2-22. 222. cee ene cee ee cece eens cee cece nen e cane ene cence 2, 500 
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More than ordinary care was taken in packing the first two or three cargoes, which met with 
a ready sale; but the fishermen soon became negligent, and not only gave little attention to their 
preparation, but even bought and shipped fish of inferior quality. The result was that the Swedes, 
who have always surpassed us in the methods of preparing herring, and who not only know good 
fish, but will use no others, on seeing the condition of the herring offered for sale, refused to buy 
them, and our vessels were obliged to seek a market in other countries at a greatly reduced figure. 

The parties interested lost heavily, and as the American brands had come to be regarded with 
suspicion, the business was suddenly terminated, and for over a year no one ventured to make a 
shipment. In March of 1879, however, the Babson Brothers chartered the British brig Lapwing 
and loaded her with herring for Sweden. Again in the fall of 1880 the same parties chartered the 
Norwegian brig Triton and shipped by her 3,000 barrels of herring to Queenstown, Ireland.* 

As already stated, on account of the limited extent of our own herring fisheries most of the 
stock for shipment necessarily comes from the Provinces, and our vessels have as frequently 
loaded in the Provinces as in our own country. Mr. Clark informs us that in the spring of 1880 
Mr. Horatio Babson visited Newfoundland and bought several cargoes of herring for the European 
trade, chartering vessels in that locality for the work. 

It is difficult to say just how fully this trade can be developed , butit is perhaps safe to assume 
that until our fishermen give more attention to the capture of the species and take more care in 
salting their catch the home business cannot become important, and if carried on to any consid- 
erable extent our merchants must either go to Newfoundland, New Brunswick, and the Magdalen 
Islands to buy and ship the fish, or they must import them from those regions and ship by their 
own vessels. 


Those caught at Fortune Bay in-paid 75 cents (gold) per barrel; at Port Hood, $1 per barrel; Magdalens, 75 cents 
per barrel; and at Bay of Islands, Newfoundland, $2 per barrel. These prices include what is paid for the fish, and 
does not include the barrels, salt, labor, &c. 

All the herring which we put up in the provinces, as stated herein, we bought from the fishermen and paid them 
at prices as stated, and in no case whatever did we catch any in nets or seines, but always purchased the fish from 
the natives. 

The above number of barrels does not include any herring which our vessels bought in the provinces during 
the year for bait. 


We have taken from our books the number of barrels packed. 
-D. C. & H. BABSON. 


Witness: Coas. H. BRown. 
GuoucsstER, Mass., U. S. A., October 17, 1877. 
—Documents and Proceedings of the Halifax Commission, 1877, Vol. III, pp. 3344, 3345. 
* Mr. G. Brown Goode has kindly furnished data from which we are enabled to compile the following list showing 
vessels engaged in the export trade, exclusive of those sent from Newfoundland by Gloucester parties in 1880: 


Name of vessel. serene. Destination. Remarks. 
Schooner Nalli Secundas .......... Feb., 1876 | Gottenburg, Sweden. ...| Sailed from Gloucester. 
Schooner Herman Babson ....-.... Apr., 1876 |...-.- dO son -reeeseeeeees Secured her fish at the Magd@alen Islands. 
Schooner Dora S. Prindle.. ---| Apr., 1876 |...... 00 sap weene weceseenc Cleared from Boston. 
Barkentine Ada G. Pearl ....-. ---| May, 1876 |...... AG isinccitieescagcss Cleared from Gloucester. 
Schooner Cornelius Stoken June, 1876 |...... WO! caisas incensed eeese ‘Wins ont Gloucester to fishing grounds; arrived in Gottenburg 
uly 27. 
Schooner Setagawa..........-... July, 1876 |...... DO! Saciincakisanueecs Cleared from Gloucester. 
Schooner Centennial July, 1876 |.....- DOis2dceeseeccanean Do. 
Schooner Setagawa .....-..-.-.-.-- Oct., 1876 | Leith, Scotland ......... Met with disaster and changed her destination to Jamaica, 
Bark Prigg . ccccsscscacesnencsassex Oct., 1876 | Gotteuburg, Sweden. ... 
Barkentine Christiana Reedman...| Nov., 1876 |. daveriaa oneidn 
Schooner Eva L. Leonard.........- Dec., 1876 Chartered on Gloucester account. 
Barkentine Alice C. Dickerson ....| Jan., 1877 Do. 
Bark Norway..-....------+-+--205 Feb., 1877 Sailed from Halifax, Nova Scotia, on Gloucester account. 
Brig Lapwing ........-.-.---.-.++- Mar., 1879 Cleared from G1 tor. 
Brig Dritotiscs scence msasxcesaraxs Nov., 1880 | Queenstown, Ireland ..- Do. 
~ 
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4.— THE SMOKED-HERRING INDUSTRY. : 


a. Harp HeErRine. 


1. ORIGIN OF THE SMOKED-HERRING INDUSTRY. - 


Nothing is definitely known of the man who smoked the first fish; in fact, so meager are the 
records that we cannot state with certainty either the country or the century in which he lived, 
and the origin of the method now so common throughout the world must forever remain a mystery. 
A recent writer, in referring to the herring fisheries of Norway, accounts for their small commercial 
importance prior to the fifteenth century by saying that the people were ignorant of the art of 
pickling and contented themselves with either smoking their fish or drying them in the air. The 
method of pickling fish in brine is thought to have originated in the fourteenth century, and 
smoking was practiced at even an earlier date. There seems little doubt that the preservative 
qualities of smoke were discovered independently in different countries, and not alone by civilized. 
nations, but by savages as well. According to Webster, the word barbecue was coined by the 
Indians of Guiana to denote the frame on which the flesh of beasts and fish was roasted or smoked, 
showing that this people must have been familiar with some method of smoking. The different 
tribes of Central and Southern Africa are said to cure flesh by means of smoke. All civilized 
nations smoke fish and meats either to be stored away for future use or to give them the character. 
istic smoky flavor. 

The methods of smoking vary endlessly, though the principle is everywhere the same. Jn 
some countries the smoky products are so black and hard as to disgust a person of ordinary 
taste, while in others such care is taken in the preparation and such a delicate flavor is imparted 
to the products that they are in great favor with the epicures. Thus, though a comparatively 
simple process, great care must be exercised in smoking in order that the desired results may be 
secured ; for two commercial products so wholly unlike as to command different prices, to sellunder 
different names, and to be consumed by entirely different classes, may be made by the same 
person from similar individuals of the same species. The hard or red herring and the bloater— 
products totally unlike in flavor and in keeping qualities—are both made from our common herring 
(Clupea harengus). 

Many kinds of fish are smoked, though some species are more desirable for this. purpose than 
others. The prineipal requisite is that the fish should be fat and oily, as species of firm, coarse 
flesh when smoked are usually hard and poorly flavored. The various herrings are perhaps more 
generally smoked throughout the world than fishes of any other family, and next in importance 
come the mackerel. Salmon and haddock are also extensively smoked in different countries. 
Some fishes, however, though frequently smoked in one country, may, either from their restricted 
geographieal range or the lack of information as to their value, be nearly or quite neglected by the 
inhabitants of other regions. Thus the “finnan haddie” trade was for some time peculiar to 
Scotland; smoked halibut and whitefish are prepared only in America; and codfish bellies 
(régerump), as we are informed, are smoked only by the Norwegians. : 

Fish have probably been smoked in America for many centuries, and the first European 
colonists being familiar with the method of smoking at home, doubtless found it a very convenient 
way of curing fish on their arrival in this country when salt was not easily obtained. But the 
limited commercial demand naturally rendered the business of little importance, and for many 
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years it was carried on only in a small way, the work being done chiefly by fishermen who had 
rude smoke-houses near the shore, in which they prepared a sufficient quantity for local use. The 
Ney England, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia fishermen smoke the sea-herring, and those along 
the southern coast smoke the alewife, or fresh-water herring, as it is more frequently called. As 
the northern fisheries grew in importance a trade sprung up with the West Indies, and large quan- 
tities of dried fish were exported yearly, a market being thus found for small quantities of smoked 
herring. A few of the Massachusetts and Maine fishermen, as well as those of the British Prov- 
inces, became interested in the work, and small smoke-houses might be seen here and there along 
almost any portion of the coast, though in no locality was there any extensive business. 


2. LOCATION OF THE INDUSTRY. 


The first town on the continent to become noted for its smoked: herring was Digby, Nova 
Scotia, where a Scotch fishermen located about 1795, and turned his attention to the preparation 
of the fish by a method similar to that employed in his native country. His fish, being much su- 
perior to the ordinary brands, met with considerable favor in the markets of both Nova Scotia and 
the United States, where they soon came to be known as “Digby chickens,” a name which they 
retained for many years. Later, some of the fishing-settlements along the coast of Maine became 
extensively interested in the smoking of herring, large quantities being put up annually and sent 
to Boston for distribution. The principal towns engaged in this work during the first half of the 
present century were Eastport, Lubec, Millbridge, Deer Isle, Lamoine, Booth Bay, Southport, and 
Westport. Some of these, after continuing in the business for a number of years, found that the 
margin of profit was so reduced that if they continued the business it must be done at an actual 
loss. One after another the fishermen of these places turned their attention to other branches of 
the fisheries, and since the Rebellion the business has been practically controlled by the towns of 
Eastport and Lubec; the latter at the present time putting up fully half of the smoked herring 
prepared within the limits of the United States. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDUSTRY AT EAsTPoRT AND LUBEC.—As these towns have from 
the first taken a leading part in the smoked-herring industry and are now the principal ones 
engaged in the work, it seems proper to give.a more detailed account of theorigin and development 
of the industry among their people. The historical facts relating to the smoked-herring business 
in this region were obtained during an interview with Mr. Jacob McGregor, who was among the 
pioneers in herring smoking at Lubec. As early as 1808 parties in the vicinity of Eastport, then a 
trading post of considerable importance, engaged extensively in the herring fisheries, smoking each 
season considerable quantities of herring, which they sent to Boston for a market. About 1812 the 
region came to be more thickly peopled, and a settlement was formed at Lubec Narrows for the 
purpose of trading with foreign vessels that came to the region. These narrows were at the time 
the favorite path of the herring on their way from the sea to the large salt-water bays, farther 
in. Finding large quantities of fish at their very doors the inhabitants engaged extensively in 
catching them, and occupied a considerable portion of their time in smoking and salting the fish. 
The year 1812 may then be properly considered as the time of the origin of the herring smoking 
at Lubec, from which time this place has taken the lead in this branch of the fisheries. In 1821, 
according to Mr. McGregor, there were about twenty smoke-houses, each curing 2,500 to 3,000 
boxes of herring annually. The business gradually increased until 1845, when it occupied the 
attention of a majority of the inhabitants, and from this date to 1865 not less than 500,000 boxes 
of herring were cured annually within the limits of the town. 


Owing to the increased demand, and to the difficulty of securing an abundance of fish at home, 
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Eastport and Lubec vessels, as well as those from other portions of the coast, visited the Magdalen 
Islands and secured cargoes of herring, which were salted in bulk, as described in the chapter on 
the Magdalen herring fisheries, and brought home to be smoked. During the war of the rebellion 
there was an unusual demand for smoked fish, and Magdalen herring came to be an important 
brand in the market. Since 1866 the herring have failed to visit these islands regularly, and ves- 
sels resorting thither have frequently failed to secure cargoes, and many that formerly made yearly 
trips to the Magdalen have filled their vessels from the other fisheries. The demand for herring has 
also greatly diminished, so that the market is satisfied with a much smaller quantity than for- 
merly, and the price has been proportionately lower. These facts have had their influence upon the 
smoked-herring industry of the entire country. Many of the towns have suffered heavily, East- 
port and Lubec being perhaps Jess seriously affected than the others, though the smoking of Mag- 
dalen herring has even there been practically discontinued. 


3. THE FISHERMEN AND CURERS. 


As already stated, herring smoking was, at first, confined to no particular class, for many of 
the fishermen living in the locality where the fish were abund:nt caught and smoked small quan- 
tities in the fall for their own tables. As the business increased certain ones became more exten- 
sively interested in the work. Some of these were professional fishermen, who followed hand-lining 
from small boats or vessels during the summer months and devoted their attention to herring 
smoking only in the fall, after the weather had become so stormy as to make their former occupa- 
tion both dangerous and unprofitable. In many localities the farmers also engaged extensively in 
herring smoking; and, after spending their summers in tilling the soil, they resorted to the inner 
bays for the capture of herring, continuing the work till the close of the season. Some of them 
built smoke-houses and carried on the business independently, while others worked together, 

-catching and smoking their fish in common, dividing them equally after the work had been com- 
pleted. In some localities the business was followed chiefly by the professional fishermen, who 
secured extra help during the height of the season, the laborers taking herring in pay for their 
services. At the present time the smoking of herring is done chiefly by the semi-professional fish- 
ermen. These usually own small farms on which they raise sufficient produce for their own tables, 
and in addition a small surplus which they dispose of in the locality. They give some little atten- 
tion to fishing during the early part of the season, but do not follow the business with any regu- 
larity until the time for herring-smoking begins. The herring are present in some localities during 
a greater part of the year, and the weirs are put in order. about the last of May and fished occa- 
sionally from that date, though the fishing does not practically begin till September. 

From this time till late in December the men give their entire attention to this work. Several 
of them usually own and fish a weir in common, dividing equally the herring, which they smoke on 
their own premises. In case a man is so unfortunate as to have no smoke-house of his own he 
usually arranges with one of his neighbors to share his, giving a certain quantity of fish in pay- 
ment for its use. 


4. METHODS OF THE FISHERY. 


TorcHinc.—Three methods are employed by the fishermen of the various localities for secur- 
ing their supply of herring for the smoke-houses, namely, torching, weir fishing, and netting. The 
first mentioned has been fully described in the chapter on the shore herring fisheries. It is ‘the 
oldest method and practically the only one employed to any extent prior to 1828. 

BRUSH WEI1RS.—The second and most important apparatus is the brush weir. This is also 
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described below in detail in the chapter on the sardine industry. It is thought to have been intro- 
duced into the fisheries of Quoddy River by Nova Scotia fishermen about 1828, since which time 
it has been quite generally adopted, and weirs have been built at vayious points along the entire 
coast of the State, though they have always been more extensively used in the region lying east 
of Penobscot Bay. 

GILL-NETS.—Gill-nets are said to have been used in the fisheries of Digby, Nova Scotia, as 
early as 1795, but owing to the small size of the fish used for smoking they were not extensively 
employed along the coast of the United States until very recently. Most of the herring put up in 
early days were fish ranging from 6 to 9 inches in length, these being so small as to readily pass 
through the nets of ordinary mesh. Fish of this size have always been.thought more desirable 
than larger ones, and have commanded a better price in the markets. The first large fish 
smoked were those secured at the Magdalen Islands, and it was not until this fishery had ceased 
to be important that the large herring along our coast were utilized for smoking. When these 
fish came to be used nets were very naturally employed in their capture, and the gill-net is now an 
important apparatus in the fishery. 


5. THE SMOKE-HOUSES. 


HERRING SMOKE-HOUSES.—The houses used for smoking herring vary greatly in size, accord- 
ing to the locality and the amount of business to be done. At first they were very small, some of 
the fishermen using ordinary barrels or hogsheads for preparing a sufficient amount for their own 
tables, while others used some old shed or other smail building for the purpose. Those engaged 
more extensively in the business had larger houses, but as a rule these were mere huts made of 
coarse material and in the rudest manner. They were often so loosely put together as to be 
seriously injured or entirely destroyed by heavy winds. 

It is not necessary that the houses should be at all elaborate or expensive, and few of the 
fishermen care to put much money in them as there is much danger of loss from fire, houses being 
very frequently burnt through the negligence of the person in charge. Some of the fishermen of 
late are building houses of a better class, but even now a majority of them are quite crude. Asa 
rule a site is selected on the shore in the vicinity of some boat-landing, but the fishermen occa- 
sionally build on their own land near their homes on account of the greater convenience in caring 
for the fish. The houses are without floors and consist simply of rough board walls with a 
gabled roof of the same material, every crack being battened with slabs or sheeting, both. to 
render the building water tight and to prevent the smoke from escaping. As a protection against 
fire, many of the larger houses are lined with brick or mud on the inside to a height of several 
feet. Each house is provided with board windows or longitudinal openings on either side, while 
in the more modern ones an opening is also made along the ridge-pole and covered with boards so 
arranged that they can be raised or lowered by means of cords attached to levers. These answer 
as ventilators, and it is often necessary to keep most of them open to prevent the fish from being 
ruined from excessive heat. The interior construction is very simple. It consists merely of a 
series of rows of “two by four” pine stringers or scantlings, one above the other, extending from 
near the ridge-pole to within 6 to 8 feet of the floor. These scantlings are 13 to 14 inches apart 
and are 38 inches distant from the rows on either side. The space between two adjoining vertica] 
rows is called a “bay,” and the size of the smoke-house is reckoned by the number of “bays” that 
it contains, these varying from 5 to 12. The capacity is in proportion to the size, small smoke- 
houses holding only 1,000 or 2,000 boxes, while the largest contain 8,000 or even 10,000. A smoke- 
house of average size is about 18 feet wide by 30 feet long, with the ridge-pole 25 to 30 feet from 
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the ground. Such a house holds about 4,000 boxes of herring. A fisherman will frequently own 
two or three smoke-houses, separating them from each other by a sufficient space to prevent the 
loss of all in case one should be burned. Where an extensive business is done requiring several 
buildings it is customary to hate a small landing or wharf to which the boat containing the 
herring may be fastened. One or more small sheds are also necessary for the work of salting and 
stringing the fish and, in addition, a larger building is erected where the boxes are made and the 
fish are packed and stored until such time as they can be marketed to advantage. Single smoke- 
houses usually have a small shed attached, but they are seldom provided with packing-houses, the 
fisherman almost invariably using some portion of his own dwelling for this purpose. An ordinary 
smoke house, if we include the boat landing, costs, when new, about $200, but if provided with 
salting and stringing sheds and packing-houses it has a value of fully $400, which is increased to 
$450 or $500 if the land occupied is considered. 


6. METHODS OF SMOKING AND PACKING. 


The small fish used for smoking are taken either by torching or in weirs, as already mentioned, 
while the larger ones are caught in gill-nets. Several fishermen usually visit the weir at low tide 
and secure the catch by means of a small seine, which is hauled either on the “shore side” or in 
* the “bunt” of the weir, the fish being transferred to the boat by means of large dip-nets made 
expressly for the purpose. 

SCALING.—As soon as the herring have been secured the fisherman fastens his oil-trousers 
tightly about his boots and begins scaling the fish, or ‘treading them out,” as he calls it, by moving 
his feet briskly back and forth through the mass without raising them from the bottom of the boat. 
By the motion of the fish upon each other, as well as by contact with the legs of the fisherman, the 
scales are readily removed, four or five hogsheads being easily scaled in half an hour. Another 
method of scaling is to move the fish among each other by means of a stirring stick, locally known 
as a “spudger.” This instrument is simply a piece of board about a foot in length and 4 or 5 
inches wide, which has been securely fastened to along handle. By means of this the mass of 
herring is stirred until the scales have all been loosened. The scaling must take place at once upon 
the removal of the fish from the water, as when they become dry the scales set, and can then be 
removed only with the greatest difficulty. According to Mr. McGregor, no herring were scaled 
prior to 1820, when Mr. Samuel Myers, of Lubec, noticed the deciduous character of the scales and 
began an investigation of the subject, which led to the methods already described. He found that 
the appearance of the fish was greatly improved by removing the scales, and that scaled herring 
brought from 20 to 30 cents more per box in the market than those put up in the ordinary manner. 
From this time he scaled all of his fish before smoking them, and although he attempted to keep 
the process a secret, the fishermen watched him until they discovered his method, which was soon 
universally adopted. Great care must be exercised in scaling, as when the fish are not sufficiently 
stirred numbers of scales will remain, making an undesirable contrast with the scaleless portions 
of the body. Again, if the fish are stirred too long the texture of the flesh is injured, and they are 
less saleable, many of them being “‘belly-broken” and worthless. 

SALTING.—As soon as the scales have been loosened the fish are washed in dip-nets for the 
purpose of properly cleaning them, after which they are transferred to large tubs, barrels, or 
hogsheads, where they are carefully salted. The amount of salt required varies with the size and 
condition of the herring, large and fat fish needing more than small or Jean ones. The average 
quantity used varies from 1} to 2 bushels to the hogshead. The small fish are allowed to remain 
in the pickle from twenty-four to thirty-six hours, while the larger ones, in order to be thoroughly 
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“struck,” must remain about forty-eight hours. A good deal, however, depends upon the season, 
as the fish usually “strike” quicker in warm than in cold weather. It is also found that fish just 
from the water require a longer time in the pickle than those that have been caught a number of 
hours. 

STRINGING.—When properly salted the fish are again washed and transferred to large 
stringing tables, where three to six persons are engaged in stringing or “spitting” them, as it is 
frequently called. The stringing sticks are bought at the saw-mills in the vicinity in a partially 
manufactured condition. When purchased they are simply long strips of wood ? of an inch 
square. They are cut into pieces 3 feet 4 inches in length by the fishermen, after which the sharp 
edges are taken off and one end is pointed. When ready for use they are worth from $3 to $4 
per thousand, according to quality. In stringing the stick is held in the left hand by the blunt 
end while the fish is clasped by the right hand and held with its back away from the stringer. 
The left gill-cover is then raised by a movement of the thumb and the pointed stick is inserted 
and passed out through the mouth, the fish being moved down to its proper position. It requires 
some time to become expert in this work, but after one has the knack he can work very rapidly, 
as only two movements are necessary to complete the operation. The most rapid workers will 
string 1,000 sticks in from eight to ten hours, while an average day’s work for a professional 
stringer is from 500 to 700. Each stick holds from 25 to 35 fish, according to their size, while a 
hogshead (5 barrels) of herring will make 80 to 90 boxes of herring when smoked. The stringing 
is usually done by boys and girls who are hired for this purpose, though when the fishermen have 
leisure they frequently string their own catch, or, in some cases, they hire men for the purpose. 

DRAINING.—When properly strung the fish are again dipped into a trough of water for the 
purpose of removing the blood and dirt that has gathered upon them, after which the sticks are 
placed in position upon a rectangular frame or “ herring-horse,” as it is called. When the frame, 
holding from 25 to 30 sticks, has been filled it is carried to the open air and allowed to drain for 
several hours, the time depending upon the heat and dryness of the atmosphere. The object in 
exposing the fish in this manner is to dry and harden the gill-covers, as when tender they often 
give way, allowing the fish to fall from the stick, thus rendering it worthless for smoking purposes. 
When the sun is shining the moisture evaporates quite rapidly, and the gill-covers very readily 
harden; but during rainy or foggy weather a good deal of difficulty is experienced in drying them, 
and great quantities of herring drop off and become worthless. At such times the usual method 
is to allow them to drain for a few moments, after which they are at once hung in the smoke-house, 
all the doors and windows being opened to give a free circulation of air, while a good fire is kept 
burning beneath. In this way the gill-Covers soon dry, and they are ready for smoking. 

HANGING.—When ready for “hanging” the herring are brought to the smoke-houses, where 
two men are engaged in putting them up, one passing them to the other, two sticks at a time, the 
pointed end being held upward, so that the fish shall not slide off. The fish are placed in the 
bays already described, the ends of the sticks resting on the stringers, each being separated from 
the other by 2 or 3 inches, so as to prevent the herring from touching each other, as well as to allow 
a free circulation of smoke. The upper part of the smoke-house is usually filled first, though, 
when the house is to be but partially filled, one bay is often entirely filled before another is com- 
menced. Two men can hang about 2,000 boxes a day, if the fish are brought to the smoke-house 3 
but half that quantity is a fair average if they are obliged to go out for their supply. It seldom 
happens that the house can be completely filled in a day, as only a few fish are secured at a time, 
and these must be cared for at once to prevent them from spoiling. 

As soon as the first lot has been placed in the smoke-house, the fires are started and the smok- 
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ing begins. When another lot is to be hung, the fires must be extinguished and the windows and 
ventilators thrown open to allow the smoke to escape and enable the fishermen to remain in the 
bays for the purpose of hanging the balance of the catch. This process is continued until the 
smoke-house is full, when the fires are again lighted and usually kept burning until the fish are 
thoroughly smoked. 

FIrEes.—The fires are differently arranged in different smoke-houses, their relative position de- 
pending largely upon the ideas of the particular fisherman that is interested in the work. The 
usual plan is to collect logs, 4 to 8 inches in diameter and 3 or 4 feet long, and arrange them, with 
the proper kindling, in heaps at equal distances from each other and a few feet from the side of 
the building. From six to twelve of these heaps are arranged in the average smoke-house, two or 
three logs being placed together with a quantity of smaller material. When all is in readiness the 
fires are lighted and kept burning day and night until the fish have been considerably affected by 
the smoke. Owing to the closeness of the air the fires burn very slowly, it being found desirable 
to keep the fish as cool as possible, and if allowed to burn briskly the heat generated by the 
flames would destroy every fish in the smoke-house in a few hours. When there is a tendency to 
burn freely the fishermen separate the logs and cover them with ashes, to a greater or less extent, 
to smother the flame; but ordinarily they are allowed to remain near together, some one visiting 
the smoke-house every few hours to care for them. At times some or all of the fires are allowed 
to go out, as, after the fish are partially smoked, the absence of fire for a day or two is not thought 
to effect their quality. Generally, however, the fishermen are anxious to smoke them as rapidly 
as possible, in order that the house may be cleared for another lot. 

Woons.—Different woods are used for smoking in different countries. Some claim that the 
selection of particular kinds is an important matter, while others insist that the quality of the 
wood has little if anything to do with the flavor or value of the products. In France, white birch 
is commonly used; in England, Scotland, and Holland, the chips and sawdust of oak are said to 
be favored; in Norway, heather and juniper are extensively used, though birch and alder are em- 
ployed to a limited extent. In the United States various kinds are selected, pine logs that have 
been soaked in salt water being preferred by a majority of the fishermen. These are usually 
picked up along the beach by the fishermen, and are claimed to be superior to other wood, as the 
salt absorbed while in the water renders them less inflammable, causing them at the same time to 
last much longer and to give off a greater volume of smoke. When the smoking process is nearly 
complete some of the fishermen build a fire of oak, for the purpose of giving a higher color to the 
fish. In most localities, however, the question of woods is not considered important, the only poiut 
being to have a kind that will burn slowly and at the same time yield a large amount of smoke. 

TIME REQUIRED FOR SMOKING.—The time required in smoking varies considerably, depending 
upon the size of the smoke-house, the size and condition of the fish, and the weather. Small fish 
in dry weather can be cured in two weeks, while large herring often require fully six weeks, and 
those put up for exportation to warmer countries are smoked for even a longer period. The time 
of curing is also affected by the position which the fish occupies in the smoke-house. Those nearest 
the fires and about the sides of the building, where there is a better circulation, are cured first, 
while those in the center are cured more slowly. It sometimes happens, when the fish are hung 
very closely, or when it is desired to hasten the curing, that the lower and outer fish are removed 
as soon as cured, thus exposing the central mass to the direct action of the smoke. Many claim 
that the best fish are those taken from the upper bays, as these are farthest removed from the fire 
and the smoke is thoroughly cooled before reaching them. 

MAGDALEN HERRING.—The Magdalen herring, already referred to, are larger and, at the same 
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time, in poorer flesh than those taken along the American shore. Owing to the distance of the 
fishing grounds, they must necessarily be salted before being stowed in the vessel. They are 
usually salted in bulk, as already described in the chapter on the Magdalen herring trade, and on 
arriving at their destination are placed in floating cars or crates beside the wharf, where they are 
allowed to soak for some hours to remove the surplus salt which they have taken up. When 
sufficiently freshened they are strung and smoked in the ordinary manner, the only difference being 
that the time required in smoking is greater than for the smaller and fresher fish taken on our own 
coast. 

KREPING IN SMOKE-HOUSE.—If, for any reason, it is not thought desirable to market the fish 
as soon as they have been cured, they are usually allowed to remain hanging in the smoke-house, 
where a fire is built under them every two weeks to dry off any moisture that may accumulate. 
They keep better in this way than when packed in the ordinary herring-boxes. 

PACKING.—When the packing-time arrives the fish are carried to the “shop,” or packing-house, 
where they are removed from the sticks and placed in boxes made expressly for them. At the 
close of the eighteenth and the early part of the present century they were marketed in kegs 
holding about a bushel each.* Later, as the trade increased, boxes were substituted, their shape 
nd dimensions being regulated by special legislation, that there might be a uniformity in size. 
The quality of the fish was also regulated by law, and an inspector was appointed to visit the 
smoke-houses in person or to send a deputy to cull the herring into grades and see that they were 
properly boxed and branded. The first boxes, known as the “half-bushel boxes,” were 18 inches 
long, 9 inches wide, and 7 inches deep, inside measurement. When purchased they cost from $8 
to $10 per hundred; but the fishermen frequently made their own supply, visiting the forests, felling 
the trees, and rifting out the material by hand. Later, as the saw-mills became more numerous, 
the sawed boards were purchased by the fishermen and cut into the proper lengths. Of late years 
the material for herring-boxes is usually made from refuse lumber and short pieces at the various 
saw-mills along the coast, and shipped in the form of shooks. These are made up by the fisher- 
men during their leisure hours, and cost, when ready for use, about 13 cents each. The best work- 
man can make five hundred of them in a day, while the average is not far from three hundred. 

Certain States have repealed their laws regulating the size of the boxes, and in some others, 
though the laws still remain upon the statute-books, they are practically a dead letter, as they are 
seldom, if ever, enforced. Notwithstanding these facts, the boxes used in the various localities 
are still of nearly uniform size, being usually 154 inches long, 74 inches wide, and 4 inches deep, 
inside measurement. At Eastport, however, where large herring are extensively smoked, the boxes 
for the brand known as “ lengthwise herring” are 15 inches long, 73 inches wide, and 34 inches deep, 
holding about the same weight of fish as the other. 

The first law relating to smoked herring established two brands, namely, fish of the “ first” 
and “second” quality. About 1822 this was modified to accommodate the newly-introduced scaled 
herring, thus making three brands; the scaled, number ones, and number twos. The sealed herring 
jncluded all the best fish of medium size that were well scaled. The number ones were a good 
quality of fish, of small size, and such unscaled fish as were in good condition and of good color, 
while the number twos were the poor fish of various sizes, including those from the Magdalen 
Islands. Mr. M. H. Perley, in speaking of the smoked herring of Maine in 1851, at which time the 
laws had been again modified, says: ‘‘ When sufficiently cured, the herrings are packed in boxes of 
the legal size in Maine—that is, 17 inches long, 84 inches wide, and 6 inches deep, measured on the 


*It is said that kegs are still used by the French for marketing their fish, and that such care is taken in packing 
that each layer of herring is separated by a thin board. 
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inside of the box. The best quality of smoked herrings are called ‘scaled herrings.’ These arc the 
largest and best fish. Those called ‘number one’ are herrings not scaled and small fish. A 
scaled herring must be 7 inches long, fat, and good. The number one must not be less than 6 
inches in length, and larger-but poor fish are also branded of this quality. All other descriptions 
of fish are considered refuse.” 

Sections 10 and 11, of chapter XI, of the Revised Statutes of Maine, passed in 1871, read as 
follows: 

“Suc. 10. All smoked herring shall be sorted by the inspector, according to their quality, as 
follows: Scaled herrings shall consist of all the largest, fattest, and best-cured fish of not less than 
7 inches in length; number one of well-cured ‘fish not less than 6 inches in length; and in both 
cases all those shall be taken out as refuse which are belly-broken, tainted, scorched, slack salted, 
or not sufficiently smoked. 

“Sze. 11. All boxes for packing smoked herrings shall be made of sound boards sawed and 
seasoned; the top, bottom, and sides, of boards not less than three-eighths of an inch thick; and 
the ends, of boards three-quarters of an inch thick, securely nailed, and 16 inches in length, 8 
inches in breadth, and 5 inches in depth by outside measurement: Provided, That any change in 
the dimensions, above named, shall not operate to reduce their capacity, which shall not be less* 
than 464 cubic inches in the clear for each box; and each box shall be filled with the same kind and 
quality of fish; and if the box contains Magdalen herring, that word shall be abridged if considered 
convenient; and no fish shall be considered merchantable unless salted and smoked sufficiently to 
cure and preserve them, which shall then be packed in boxes in clear dry weather.” 

Sections 6 and 7, of chapter OXXIV, of the General Laws of New Hampshire, approved 
August 6, 1878, give the following, governing the smoked-herring interests of that State: 

“ Sec. 6. All herrings or alewives intended to be smoked and packed shall be sufficiently salted 
and smoked to cure and preserve the same, and afterward closely packed in the boxes in dry 
weather. 

“Sro. 7. All smoked alewives or herrings shall be divided and sorted by the inspector or some 
deputy, and denominated, according to their quality, ‘first sort’ or ‘second sort.’ The ‘first dort’ 
shall consist of all the largest and best-cured fish; the ‘second sort’ of the smaller, but well-cured 
fish ; and in all cases all fish which are belly-broken, tainted, scorched, slack salted, or not suffi- 
ciently smoked shall be taken out. as refuse. . 

“Sxo. 8. Each box of alewives or herrings so inspected shall be branded on the top by the 
inspecting officer with the initials of his Christian name and the whole of his surname, the name 
of the town where it was inspected, with the abbreviation of ‘N. H.,’ the quality, whether ‘first 
sort’ or ‘second sort,’ and the month and year in which they were so branded.” 

Sections 48 to 52, inclusive, of chapter XLIX, of the General Statutes of Massachusetts for 
1859, regulate the brands and boxes of herring in the following manner: 

“ Alewives or herrings intended to be packed for sale or exportation, shall be sufficiently 
salted and smoked to cure and preserve the same, and afterwards shall be closely packed in boxes 
in clear and dry weather. 

“Sc. 49. Smoked alewives or herrings shall be divided and sorted by the inspector or his 
deputy, and denominated according to their quality, number one and number two. Number one 
shall consist of all the largest and best cured fish; number two, of the smaller but well-cured fish; 
and in all cases those which are belly-broken, tainted, scorched, or burnt, slack salted, or not 
sufficiently smoked, shall be taken out as refuse. 

Sec. 50. Boxes made for the purpose of packing smoked alewives or herrings, and containing 
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the same, shall be made of good sound boards sawed and well seasoned, the sides, top, and bottom 
of not less than half inch, and the ends of not less than three-quarter-inch boards, securely nailed, 
and shall be 17 inches in length, 11 inches in breadth, and 6 inches in depth, in the clear, inside. 

“Sue. 51. Each box of alewives or herrings inspected shall be branded on the top by the 
inspecting officer with the first letter of his Christian name, the whole of his surname, the name of 
the town where it was inspected, with the addition of Mass., and also with the quality of number 
one or number two. Herrings taken on the coasts of Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Labrador, or 
Magdalen Islands, and brought into this State, shall also be branded with the name of the place 
or coast where taken. 

“ Szc. 52. The fees for inspecting, packing, and branding shall be 5 cents for each box, which 
shall be paid by the purchaser; and the inspector-general may require from his deputies 1 cent 
for each box inspected, packed, and branded by them.” 

As has been already stated, many of these laws, though never repealed, are not regarded by 
the fishermen, who suit their own convenience as to the size of the boxes and the quality of the 
fish put up. Few are ever examined by the inspectors, and the returns of these officers are so 
incomplete as to render the statistics obtained from their reports utterly worthless. Few of the 
fish now seen in the markets are branded, but smoked-herring dealers have adopted various trade 
names for fish of different size and quality. 

The following table gives a list of the names recognized, together with the number of fish con- 
tained in a box of average size. 


Herring to 

the box. 
Dall SOG. sun cais pamienwxtnnnn ad nen eeaneaeanues 150 
Medium gcaled.....ce.ciscennvixvawnscedsnacssucneas 120 
Sealed yi ema een cate bat ts Lee SY a Se 80-100 
Medium tucktails .....2.....0. 0... eee e ee eee eee eee 35- 40 
Tear ge ta Oktail aie siento wins seisaais occ saneis sivenie ce cones 25 
TUBING wcccasc cn nansnonisesenedaceiauinesennene 30 
Mapdaletignvecsicessveesuauususescarcueee tes neve 30 
Number 0008 icc sccedeccurscupsdenes oxacnwescveeey 80-100 


The principal brands are scaled, tucktails, lengthwise, number ones, and Magdalens, the others 
being less generally recognized. 


” 


7. MARKETS AND PRICES. 


MARKETS.— When the Magdalen fishery was at its height the smoked herring were marketed 
by the same vessels that brought them from those islands. On arriving home the vessel proceeded 
to her wharf to unload her cargo, remaining until the fish were smoked and boxed, after which 
they were stored in the hold and she set sail for market. The principal dealers at that time resided 
in Boston, these handling the greater part of the fish prepared within the limits of the United 
States. Many of them were engaged in the export trade, and in addition sent large quantities of 
herring annually to the different portions of the South, a majority of those consumed there being 
purchased by the large planters for distribution among their slaves. The trade continued to 
increase until the close of the Rebellion, when the emancipation of the negroes interfered seriously 
with it, and for a number of years parties engaged in the business lost heavily, owing not only to 
the decreased demand, but also to the improper method of curing and the poor quality of the fish 
placed upon the market. During the abnormal demand the fishermen became anxious to realize 
the high prices, and for this reason they often put their fish upon the market in a half-cured con- 
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dition, the result being that many of them spoiled before reaching their destination. This in many 
cases resulted in a direct loss to the fishermen and dealers, as country purchasers refused to pay 
for them. Buta greater injury to the trade was found in the fact that the former customers find- 
ing the herring so inferior in quality sought other articles of food as a substitute. 

Several years uf depression followed, many who had formerly engaged extensively in the busi- 
ness allowing their smoke-houses to remain idle rather than incur the risk of loss. Within the last 
few years, however, the trade has been somewhat revived, and a better feeling exists among the 
dealers, while the demand in New England and iu certain portions of the West is gradually 
increasing. Boston, however, has lost much of her former influence, and New York now ranks as 
the important market, handling over half of the herring smoked in the Quoddy River region. 

Prices.— In the early part of the century, according to Mr. McGregor, the price realized by the 
fishermen for the regular half-bushel boxes varied from $1 to $1.25. From 1830 to 1850, according 
to the same authority, the average price was about $1.10 for scaled herring, 80 cents for number 
ones, and 35 to 40 cents for number twos. From this time the price was gradually reduced, though 
perhaps not in proportion to thesize of the box, for during the “ war-period” boxes no longer than 
those employed at present sold as high as 30 to 40 cents. From this date the price (taking the 
paper currency as a standard) decreased rapidly for a number of years, and fish of good quality 
often sold as low as 7 and 8 cents per box. Later, with the revival of the trade, it again improved, 
until, in 1880, it ranged between 12 and 25 cents, according to.the quality of the fish, good scaled 
herring averaging fully 22 cents, while the lower grades usually sold at 15 or 16 cents. 


8. FURTHER PREPARATION OF SMOKED HERRING. 


EUROPEAN METHODS.— Most of the smoked herring are eaten with no further preparation than 
that received in the smoke-house at the hands of the fishermen; but recently attempts have been 
made by enterprising European houses to render them yet more palatable before finally placing 
them upon the market. In several European countries smoked herring are now packed in oil in 
small tin cans which, when properly filled, are at once hermetically sealed. 

In Finland, according to Mr. Wallem, the round fish are salted just enough to give them flavor, 
after which they are lightly smoked. The heads, tails, and entrails are next removed, the roe 
being left in. They are then placed in tin boxes, just long enough to receive them and large 
enough to contain about twenty small fish, and covered with olive oil. When filled, the boxes 
are carefully sealed and sent to the bath, where they remain in boiling water for some time, and 
after venting and cooling are ready for the market. As far as known, nothing is done in this 
line within the limits of the United States, though other kinds of smoked fish are sometimes 
canned. 

A less praiseworthy innovation, and one which we are glad to say is unknown among the 
dealers of the United States, has been made by European ingenuity, which, not content with the 
slow process of smoking, has at last discovered a way by which the fish can be prepared without 
the aid of smoke. Mr. Wallem alludes briefly to the subject, saying: 

“There are manufacturers who injure the smoking business by manufacturing smoked herring 
which have not been near smoke. The mystery or humbug consists in covering the herring with 
a specially prepared yellowish-brown varnish or oil which imparts to the herring a little of a 
smoky flavor, and sometimes the imitation is so good as to deceive even experienced persons.” 
This imitation, however, can hardly represent the hard herring of our country. It must rather be 
. intended as a counterfeit of the bloater, which is discussed below in this chapter. 

AMERICAN METHODS.— Little is done in the further preparation of the herring within the 
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limits of the United States after they leave the smoke-house. As far as known, but one attempt 
has been made in this direction. This was brought about by the growing demand for products in 
a state in which they could be placed upon the table. The idea occurred to Mr. George T. Peters, 
of New Jersey, that the herring might be skinned and boned, and arranged in neat and attractive 
packages before they were put upon the market. Accordingly, in 1878, he proceeded to Eastport, 
Me., and conducted a series of experiments that led toa methoa which he covered by a patent 
dated December 10, 1878. The following extract taken from his letter of specification will give a 
sufficiently accurate idea of his invention: 

“The object of my invention is to pack herrings in such a way that they can be eaten directly 
upon their removal from the package—namely, withcut any further preparation; also, so that 
their flavor and moisture are preserved, and so that they are convenient for sale in small bunches 
or packages without weighing or counting the fish separately. 

“It consists in salting, smoking, skinning, and boning the herrings, then tying them in 
bunches, and, finally, putting them up in a box, as hereinafter fully set forth. 

“The box may be made of wood or metal, and I prefer to ifftroduce a pane of glass in one of 
its sides, so that its contents are rendered visible from the outside thereof. 

“Tn carrying out my invention, I’salt and smoke the herrings in the usual way, then remove 
the skin therefrom and extract the bone in any suitable manner. 

‘¢By first smoking the herrings the subsequent operations of skinning and boning the same 
are greatly facilitated. I then arrange the same in bunches of one dozen each (more or less) by 
tying that number together with a cord, and pack a half dozen (more or less) of such bunches into 
a box of the proper size and shape. The herrings are thus packed up in such a condition that no 
further preparation thereof is needed, except, perhaps, to cut the same up on their removal from 
the package, wherefore they form a very useful article for tourists or travelers. 

“By skinning the herrings and putting the same up in bunches their raw flesh is brought iu 
close contact, and by this means their inherent moisture and flavor are preserved in the best 
possible manner, the effect thereof being also increased by packing the bunches in a box, and 
another advantage of the bunching being that no time is lost in counting the herrings singly, 
when a dozen or more are sold. 

“YT am well aware that the practices of salting, smoking, skinning, and boning fish have long 
been known, and I therefore do not claim any of them as my invention. 

“What I claim as new, and desire to secure by letters patent, is— 

“The vew commercial package, consisting of salted, smoked, skinned, and boned herring, tied 
together in bunches, which are packed together in a suitable box, substantially as described.” 

In 1879 Mr. Peters engaged quite extensively in boning and packing the fish after the manner 
described, employing between twenty and thirty hands at his Eastport factory. For some reason, 
however, the fish did not meet with as ready a sale as he had expected, and it was found desirable 
to discontinue work at Eastport, though the same method is sti{l carried on in Massachusetts and 
New York, where it is meeting with better success. 


9. STATISTICS OF THE BUSINESS. 


If we were to confine ourselves to trade statistics it would be difficult to give the exact quan- 
tity of herring smoked in the United States, for the different market reports include many fish as- 
American that have been prepared by the fishermen of the British Provinces. According to Mr. 
W. A. Wilcox, Manager of the American Fish Bureau, there were 443,597 boxes of herring handled 
in Boston in 1880, 262,482 of which were received from home ports; the remainder coming from the 
Provinces. This statement is misleading, as shown by the statistics of Maine, which practically 
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produces all-the smoked herring put up in this country. These statistics prove that only 307,300 
boxes of hard herring were put up within the limits of the State during that year, over half of 
which were shipped directly to New York, while considerable quantities were sent elsewhere, leav- 
ing Boston a very much smaller quantity than is reported. The apparent discrepancy is easily 
explained when we remember that Eastport is located in the very center of the herring district, 
and that the dealers purchase annually many thonsand boxes of fish directly from the New Bruns- 
wick fishermen. Besides this, many of the foreign fishermen land their fish at Eastport, where 
they are taken.in charge by the steamboat officials, who treat them as domestic products. Others 
still ship their fish direct by the trading vessels of the locality that always find it convenient to. 
clear from an American port, the fish carried by them being naturally considered as domestic prod- 
ucts, though they may never have touched our territory until landed in Boston. Eastport is thus 
very naturally credited with all the herring received from the Passamaquoddy region, while 
actually producing only a small portion of them, the bulk, as has been said, being put up on the ad- 
jacent islands belonging to the Province of New Brunswick. In 1879, according to the New 
Brunswick Fishery Report, ninety-nine weirs were fished, 74,260 barrels of herring were pickled, 
and 683,530 boxes were smoked in the district tributary to Eastport, which includes the coast and 
islands lying between Beaver Harbor, New Brunswick, and the coast of Maine. A majority of these 
are sent to the United States, and are credited in the market reports as American fish. It is an easy 
matter to get from the herrin g smokers of New England the statistics of their business; but a trade 
has recently sprung up in smoked herring prepared from frozen fish after they have reached the 
markets of consumption. Of this business no exact statistics are obtainable, and the quantity 
prepared in this way can only be estimated. It seems that during the winter months when any 
market happens to be glutted with frozen herring, parties are in the habit of purchasing them at 
a low figure, and, after thawing, salting, and smoking them, place them upon the market. There 
is no regular business in this line, as the smokers engage in the work only when the price is pecu- 
liarly low, wholly neglecting the business when fish are scarce. Fish are prepared in this way in 
most of the larger sea-port towns and also in many of the principal cities of the interior, where 
one would scarcely expect it. Even in Washington, D. C., the business is carried on to a consid- 
erable extent, and in 1880, according to Mr. Gwynn Harris, city market inspector, the fish dealers 
of that city smoked 45,000 herring which they received from the north in a frozen state. The fish 
are also smoked to a limited extent by the retail dealers, who thus utilize any surplus that might 
otherwise spoil. Frozen fish, however, make an inferior quality of smoked herring, as the fiber of 
the flesh is injured, rendering it brittle and giving the herring a dull, bluish color along the back. 
These herring are much larger than the ordinary smoked herring, and, owing to a lack of suitable 
smoke-houses, they are only partially cured, thus resembling more nearly the bloater than the hard 
herring of Maine. 

The smoking of hard herring proper is, as has been said, confined wholly to Maine, the fishery 
census returns of New Hampshire and Massachusetts failing to mention any products from either 
of these States. A careful investigation of this branch of the fisheries for Maine shows that there 
were, in 1880, 202 smoke-houses, valued at $33,700, and that 229 persons, exclusive of the weir-. 
fishermen, were engaged in preparing 307,300 boxes of bard herring (in addition to 51,700 of 
bloaters), valued at $55,320. A detailed table of these facts will be found on page 488. 

To form a correct impression of the smoked-herring business, it would be necessary to include 
those made from frozen herring, which may be as well considered here as with the bloaters; esti- 
mating these at 75,000 boxes, which is probably not far from the actual quantity produced, we 
have a total of 383,000, valued at $68,320 (exclusive of bloaters), put up in the United States. 
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b. BuroateR Herrine. 


10. ORIGIN, METHODS OF PREPARATION, AND STATISTICS OF THE BLOATER. 
HERRING INDUSTRY. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH.—Smoked bloaters were prepared as early as the sixteenth century, for 
Shakespeare mentions the bloater in his writings. Just where the method originated is not known, 
but Scotland has certainly developed the business to a greater extent than any other country, and 
the town of Yarmouth has been the leader in this industry for more than a century. Bertram, in 
speaking of the herring fisheries of Scotland, says: 

“There has always been a busy herring fishery at the port of Yarmouth. A century ago 
upwards of two hundred vessels were fitted out for the herring fishery, and these afforded employ- 
ment to a large number of people, as many as six thousand being employed in one way or another 
in connection with the fishery.”* He also claims that the origin of the name is derived from the 
peculiar roundish or bloated appearance acquired during the process of curing. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the bloater has been generally known as an important article 
of commerce throughout Europe for many centuries, it was not known to the American dealers 
till within the last half century, and, according to the statements of prominent dealers, it is only 
thirty-five years since the first bloaters were put up in the United States. Mr. Wilcox informs us 
that Boston was the first city to engage in the preparation of bloaters in this country, and that they 
were first smoked about 1859. At this time considerable quantities of large fat herring were 
brought to the Boston market from the Bay of Islands, Newfoundland. Many of these were utilized 
for smoking, and the bloaters prepared from them were said to be of excellent quality. When it 
was found that there was a demand for the bloater in the markets, one of the enterprising Boston 
dealers attempted to secure a patent on the process of curing; but in this he was unsuccessful, as 
his opponents, by quoting from Shakespeare, showed conclusively that the idea was not a new one, 
and that bloaters were known hundreds of years earlier. The Boston business developed gradu- 
ally, until, in 1868, as high as 10,000 barrels of herring were annually smoked and put upon the 
market as Yarmouth bloaters. 

Shortly after the introduction of the bloater into the Boston market, parties in the vicinity of 
Eastport began preparing the fish in the same manner. The introduction of the method into this 
region is, according to Mr. J. F. Buck, of Eastport, the result of measures taken by the Dominion 
government to encourage its subjects in the careful preparation of fishery products. It seems that 
a thorough examination of the fisheries in 1849 revealed the fact that the larger part of the sea- 
products were improperly cured, and that, consequently, much of their value was lost to the fish- 
ermen on account of the low price realized for them in the different markets. Accordingly, a 
series of local fish-fairs were inaugurated and kept up for some time. These were usually held in 
the fall, and the people of the vicinity were induced to place their best-cured products in competi- 
tion for money prizes that were given as premiums. Considerable interest was aroused, and the 
contest in many sections became quite excitin g, the fishermen giving careful attention to the 
preparation of their fish. It was certainly an ingenious method of educating the people in a line 
in which they were sadly deficient. This rivalry led to the preparation of fish in different ways, 
and bloater herring were at this time first prepared by Scotch fishermen, who had been familiar 
with the method in the mother country. When first introduced into the region these fish met with 
little favor, and the business was consequently small, nothing of importance being done for same 


* Harvest of the Sea, p. 194. 
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years. In 1867, as we are informed by Mr. R. C. Green, Richard Young, a native of Leith, Scot- 
land, but lately residing in Portland, Me., removed to Eastport for the purpose of smoking had- 
dock. Finding herring abundant, and knowing of the extent of the bloater business in Boston, he 
began curing them for shipment, practically on account of the lower price at which he secured 
his fish, driving the Boston dealers out of the field and compelling them to purchase their supplies 
from him and other parties who soon built smoke-houses in the locality. The business of the 
region has gradually increased from that time, until now Eastport puts up the greater part of the 
bloaters prepared in the United States. Several fishermen from three or four other towns have 
engaged. in the work from time to time. A few hundred boxes were put up annually at J onesport, 
Me., between 1872 and 1875, and the fishermen of Sutton’s Island, near Mount Desert, smoked a 
few bloaters about the same time. Portland dealers soon began curing bloaters, and they have 
continued the business, until now they rank second to Eastport in the quantity prepared. The 
people of Lubec are just turning their attention to the business. These three towns are the only 
ones at present engaged in tbe preparation of bloaters in the State of Maine, and, as far as we 
have been able to ascertain, none are put up in other parts of the country. 

METHODS OF PREPARATION.—We are indebted to Mr. R. C. Green, of Eastport, for the fol- 
lowing description of the methods employed in the preparation of bloaters in that locality. Dur- 
ing the months of October and November the supply of herring for bloaters is taken largely by 
the net-fishermen off the southern head of Grand Manan. Later the fish are secured in the same 
manner along the New Brunswick shore, between L’Etete and Point Lepreaux. They are usually 
brought to market as soon as they have been taken from the nets, but when not convenient to 
make the journey the fishermen salt them in bulk in the vessel until such time as it may be con- 
venient to market them. The bloaters prepared from the fresh fish are known as “ fresh-water 
bloaters,” and are considered far superior to the others, which are known as “salt-herring bloat- 
ers.” On reaching the shore the salt fish must be soaked for some time to remove any surplus 
of salt that they have absorbed, after which they are at once strung and hung in the smoke- 
house. The fresh fish on reaching the shore are immediately placed in strong pickle, where they 
are allowed to remain for two to three days, after which they are washed and strung on ordinary 
herring-sticks and placed in the bays with the others. Fires are then built and the fish are smoked 
for three to six days, according to the distance of the market for which they are intended. The 
method of smoking is similar to that employed in the preparation of hard herring, with the excep- 
tion that the bloaters, though salted a little more, are smoked for a much shorter period. Hard 
wood sawdust and chips are mostly used as giving the best color.* 

When the smoking is over and the fish have become cold, they are packed in boxes holding 
100 fish each, equal to 30 to 35 pounds in weight, and shipped as soon as possible, it being neces- 
sary to market them at once, as they are so lightly smoked that they Will not keep for any consid- 
erable period. 

The box at present used is made of pine. It is 21 inches long, 114 inches wide, and 6 inches 


*According to Mr. Wallem, the French bloaters are smoked for a much shorter period than the American. His 
translator represents him as saying of the French fish: 

“After the herrings have been 12 hours in the smoke, they are ready, and are in the north of France called 
‘boufi;’ they do not keep long, and are intended to be eaten soon. After they have been smoked 24 hours they keep 
better, and are called ‘prét,’ i. e.,‘ready;’ but for the distant markets they are not yet ‘ready;’ they must be 
-smoked 36 hours, and are then, strange to say, called ‘half-ready’ (demi-prét), because after they are ‘ready’ they are 
moved higher up and smoked for a while longer. These last-mentioned fish can from the north of France be sent to 
the south, whilst the prét herrings are principally intended for the Paris market. If the ‘bouffi’ herrings do not have 
a ready sale, they are again put in the smoke-house and are made into ‘prét’ herrings.” 
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deep, inside measurement. Half boxes are also used to a limited extent, these containing 50 fish 
in number. 

STATISTICS OF THE BUSINESS.—The price of bloaters has changed considerably from time to 
time. The fish prepared in Boston in 1859 sold at $1.25 to $1.50 per hundred. In 1865 the price 
had increased to $1.80, but since that time it has gradually decreased, until in 1880 it ranged 
from 60 to 75 cents. The majority of the bloaters are consumed in New England, though a few 
find their way to the Middle and Western States. Boston receives fully two-thirds of those pre- 
pared in Eastport, distributing them to its trade in different parts of the country. Portland deal- 
ers received about 7,000 boxes of bloaters from Eastport in addition to the 7,000 prepared at home, 
giving that place a total of 14,000 boxes yearly. Two-thirds of this entire quantity are sold in 
Canada, the remainder going to different parts of New England and to New York. 

When first introduced the Americans seemed to care little for the bloaters, not having acquired 
a taste for them. The bulk of the products were at that time sold to the Scotch and English. Of 
late, however, the Americans are coming to consume a fair proportion of the products, though even 
now a majority of the fish are consumed by foreigners. 

As has been remarked, the only towns engaged in the preparation of bloaters are Eastport, 
Portland, and Lubec, named in the order of importance. According to Mr. Green, there were 
twelve firms engaged to a greater or less extent in the preparation of bloaters at Eastport in the 
winter of 1879 and 1880, these smoking 41,000 boxes, valued at $29,190. During the same period 
Lubec put up 3,000 boxes, worth $2,100, and according to Weir Brothers, the largest dealers in 
Portland, there were 7,000 boxes, valued at $4,900, prepared in that city, making a total of 51,700 
boxes, valued at $37,800, prepared in the State of Maine. 


c. STATISTICS OF THE SMOKED-HeErRRING InpusTRY. 


11. STATISTICS OF THE INDUSTRY IN MAINE IN 1880. 


The following table gives in detail the entire products of the smoked herring and bloater 
industry for the State of Maine in 1880; this being equivalent tothe production of the entire 
country if we neglect the frozen fish that are smoked in the larger cities farther south: 


Table showing the extent of the smoked-herring business of the State of Maine in 1880. 


pod FI EP tity of 
@ Quan of smoked herrin it up. 
ZEA | Smoke-houses. 3 ’ E a ef amen 
gaa as |e 
District. of a ae, | Sg Hard berring. Bloater herring. Total. . 
Box Bs int 
°°. 3 
Ege | Number.| Value. z ‘ - 2a 
é | é Boxes. | Value. | Boxes. | Value. | Boxes. | Value. 
Eastport district.............-..--- 180 106 |$18, 460 , $6,000 | 26,562 | 230,800 | $41,550 44,700 | $32,900 | 275, 500 $74, 450 
Machias district .......-...--2.-+-- 3 19 | 1,380 300 420 6, 300 185 |seecicecines egsoewces 6, 300 1,135 
Ellsworth district.............- --- 22 62 | 4,980} 1,000] 3,667 55, 000 0,900) 2cccuesinte| Ce sececccic 55, 000 9, 900 
Castine district...........-.-------|-------- 3 300 200 666 10, 000 11800) wc eikeisic- cele ance Baia 10, 000 1, 800 
Belfast district .......--....-------[e----+-- 1 80 5 80 1, 200 QI |awau sess. |eavceuxigny 1, 200 215 
Wiscasset and Bath districts ......|-...-... 5 500 100 267 4, 000 120: |ixtuoumsee oes exeresd 4,000 720 
Portland district ....-...........-++ ya 6| 8,000} 2,000) 1,750 |......-...|.-.....2.- 7, 000 4, 900 7,000 4, 900 
Total ccccccaceceassscce cence 229 202 | 33,700 | 9,675 | 53,412 | 307, 300 55, 820 51,700 37,800 | 359, 000 93,120 
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5.—THE SARDINE INDUSTRY. 


1, ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUSINESS. 


THE WORK IN FRANCE.—The idea of packing small fishes in oil under the name of “sardines” 
seems to have originated in France, where for many years the people have been accustomed 
to catch and prepare small fish that would be nearly valueless for other purposes. But though 
the busiuess began in a small way many years ago, it is only within the last few years that it 
has assumed important proportions. Mr. Frederick M. Wallem, of Norway, in his Report of the 
French Fisheries, as exhibited at the Paris Exposition in 1878, statés that in 1850 France produced 
only 3,000,000 cans of sardines,-and that eight years later the quantity had increased to but 
10,000,000. At the time of writing (1878) he states that the business developed rapidly, and that | 
there were between fifty and sixty establishments engaged in the work, quite a number of them 
producing several millions of cans each during the season. 

THE BUSINESS IN OTHER PARTS OF EUROPE.—Seeing the advantages to be derived from this 
business other countries have interested themselves in the work, and at the present time many of 
the principal countries in Europe utilize some one or more of their small fishes for packing and 
sale under the name of sardines. According to Mr. Wallem, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, in 1878, 
produced considerable quantities of sardines in oil in addition to their large trade in “pressed 
sardines,” and Sweden and Norway have for some time been exporting small herring in oil under 
the name of sardines. Japan also has recently begun to develop a sardine industry which seems 
destined to assume important proportions. Germany has also for some time been extensively 
engaged in packing small herring in barrels with various spices, and now exports large quantities 
of them under the name of “ Russian sardines.” From the above it will be seen that though France 
still leads the nations of Europe in the business she has by no means a monopoly of the trade; 
and it is only a question of a few years when some of the other countries will, on account of the 
abundance of some particular species and the readiness with which they can be secured, become 
formidable rivals in the business. 

FIRST EXPERIMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES IN WHICH HERRING WERE USED.—The case 
with, the United States is very different from that of the European countries. The latter have, 
from their nearness to France and their intimate relations with the French, been constantly coming 
in contact with the various phases of the sardine industry, and have had no difficulty in watching 
the new developments that have been introduced from time to time, while they have been more or 
less familliar with the methods and details of the business. Americans, on the contrary, have had 
little knoWledge of the work beyond that obtained from the manufactured goods imported by the 
trade, and it was only recently that our people came to understand that fishes different from those 
used by the French were being put up in other countries under the name of sardines. 

Having learned this much, the Americans were not slow in examining into the subject to see 
if some of our own fishes could not be utilized for the same purpose. The first to act in this matter 
was Mr. George Burnham, of the firm of Burnham & Morrill, of Portland, Me., who are among 
the largest packers of canned goods in the United States. In answer to a letter of inquiry Mr. 
Burnham replies : 

“The idea of using the small herring as a substitute for the sardines occurred to the writer 
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in 1865. It was well known to. me that myriads of little herring were annually caught at Hast- 
port, Me. These were too small to be of use for smoking or pickling, and I thought that as they 
belonged to the same family as the sardine they might be used with profit as a substitute, and that 
if properly prepared they would be equally good. Acting upon this thought I visited Croissett, 
on the coast of France, where there were several canneries for the packing of sardines, and made 
a careful examination of their works. I also studied the methods of taking the fish and the 
different processes to which they were subjected before being placed in the cans. Later, I pro- 
ceeded to Nantes, on the river Loire, for the purpose of inspecting the canneries of that region. 
Having made myself familiar with the French methods, I purchased a quantity of olive oil and 
other articles to be used in the packing of herring and returned home. 

“Tn the fall of 1867 I proceeded to Eastport and secured suitable buildings for the work and 
began a series of experiments. JI put up the fish in cans similar to those used by the French and 
used only the best quality of olive oil in preserving them. Great difficulty was found in properly 
drying the fish, and after a loss of considerable time and money I was obliged to abandon the 
business on account of my inability to get rid of the herring-oil flavor.” 

This failure to prepare a suitable article was but a single step in the line of progress toward 
an important industry. Had Mr. Burnham pushed his experiments a little further he would 
doubtless have been rewarded, as he well deserved, by the discovery of a suitable method of 
drying the fish, after which his way would probably have been clear. As it was, his failure had 
its effect upon those who were interested in the work and the result was, that parties began 
looking about for other fishes which did not possess the “ herring-oil flavor.” 

AN ATTEMPT TO UTILIZE THE MENHADEN FOR THIS PURPOSE.—An attempt was soon made 
to utilize the common menhaden (Brevoortia tyrannus) for canning purposes. The parties engaged 
in this work met with fair success, and the canned menhaden were at first received with consid- 
erable favor, but for some reason the business is now of little importance, if, indeed, it has not 
been wholly abandoned. 

Prof. G. Brown Goode, in his History of the Menhaden, gives the following account of the 
manufacture of sardines from menhaden : 

“On the coast of New Jersey, near Port Monmouth, are several factories, which carry on an 
extensive business in canning menhaden in oil and spices. Mr. F. F. Beals, of New York, gives 
the following description of the methods in use in one of these establishments: 

“¢ We aim to have our catch of mossbunkers in by 6 or 7 o’clock a. m., as the fish seem to be 
strongly impregnated with phosphorus and soon spoil in warm weather. As soon as the fish are 
landed, we put our entire force of men to cleaning, cutting, and scaling, for which we have 
machines adapted. When the fish are cleaned, they are at once put in hogsheads, and salted just 
sufficiently to keep and to remove their extreme freshness. They are then packed in cooking 
cans, which are a little larger than the packing cans, and put into the tanks, where they are 
steamed for the space of about two hours. After the fish are taken out, they are pla&d in the 
regular market cans, which are then laid upon zine-covered tables, where they are filled with 
salad oil. They then go to the tinners, who solder on the lids, after which the can is again 
steamed and vented, and passed up into the cleaning and labeling room. Each day’s work is 
piled up separately, each can being thoroughly tested to see that it is perfectly air-tight. For 
this we have an experienced hand. Not a can is packed until it has stood for at least a month. 
At the expiration of this time, after being again tested, the cans are packed in wooden cases 
containing two dozen each, and are then ready for the market. As we make all our tin cases, we 
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are able to secure good results, and it is a rare occurrence to have a swollen can. If there is one, 
it is at once thrown aside. 

“¢Our company was incorporated April 21, 1871, under the laws of the State of New York. 
Seeing the magnitude of the sardine business on the other side of the Atlantic, we were impressed 
with the idea that there was a large field for operations in this country alone. We at once set 
about to find a fish which would supply the place of the European sardine. After many experi- 
ments, we at last found one to suit the purpose, viz, the mossbunker, and commenced a series of 
experiments to find a means of extracting or softening the bones without the use of acids of any 
kind. After over a year of experiment, we at last found the desired process, which we secured 
under United States letters patent, dated May 21, 1872. This process consists of various modes 
of steaming until the bones become so soft that they can be eaten, like the flesh of the fish, 
without the slightest inconvenience. The first two years most of our time was consumed in 
experimenting, so that it was not until a year ago that we really commenced to manufacture, 
though prior to that we put up some goods. Last year, 1873, we packed and sold about 30,000 
dozen whole cans or boxes. We have now capacity to turn out double that amount and we 
expect to be obliged to do so, as our trade is rapidly increasing. Our goods have received various 
awards, including a medal of merit at Vienna in 1873, and a silver medal at Bremen in 1874.’ 

“During the season of 1877, the works of the American Sardine Company were not in 
operation. Mr. Beals, the secretary, informs me that the manufacture will be pressed strongly in 
1878, * * * 

“ There are other establishments near Port Monmouth which prepare menhaden in spices and 
vinegar under the trade names of ‘Shadine,’ ‘Ocean Trout,’ and ‘American Club-Fish.” I have 
been unable to obtain statistics of this branch of manufacture. Hoope & Coit, of New York, 
contributed samples of these preparations to the Centennial collection of the United States Fish 
Commission, and I suppose this firm to be engaged in the manufacture.”* 

In speaking of the quality of these fish Professor Goode remarks: 

“Many persons are incredulous with regard to the possibility of manufacturing sardines of 
good quality from the menhaden. It need only be said that they have been carefully tested by 
“many unprejudiced judges in the city of Washington, and that the verdict has always been that 
they were almost equal to French sardines of the best brands. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that if olive oil of good quality were to be substituted for the cotton-seed oil now used in the 
preparation of American sardines, they would be fully equal to similar articles imported from 
abroad.” + 

EXPERIMENTS IN THE USE OF HERRING FOR “ RUSSIAN SARDINES” LEADS TO THEIR USE 
FOR OIL SARDINES.—About the year 1872 the small herring that were being imported from Ger- 
many under the name of “Russian sardines” suggested the idea of using the herring taken at 
Eastport as a substitute, and experiments were soon under way. The “home-made Russians” 
were found superior to the imported ones, and their manufacture soon became an important busi- 
ness. This led to a better knowledge of the abundance of the small herring in the locality, and in 
the fall of 1875 Mr. Henry Sellmann and Mr. Julius Wolff, of New York, began experiments in 
putting up the herring in oil, under the direction of the Eagle Preserved Fish Company, of which 
they were both members. They were successful in finding a method by which a superior quality 
of sardines could be put up. As the result of their labor these gentlemen have had the satisfaction 


* Report of U. 8. Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, Part V, 1877, pp. 137-138. 
t Ibid., p. 138. 
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of seeing the industry gradually develop to such an extent that it now constitutes the principal 
business of Eastport, and is rapidly spreading to other portions of the State. 

Mr. SELLMANN’S ACCOUNT OF HIS WORK.—Mr. Sellmann has furnished the following very 
interesting account of the causes that led to the experiments and of the methods employed in the 
work: 

“The Franco-German war in 1870~71 was the approximate if not the immediate cause of the 
origin of the American sardine industry, and it was brought about in the following manner: For 
about ten years previously there was imported from Hamburg, Germany, by a firm in New York, - 
an article of merchandise known as ‘Russian sardines.’ These were put up in kegs of three dif- 
ferent sizes, weighing, respectively, 4, 7, and 11 pounds gross. The fish used for this purpose were 
small herring taken on the coast of Norway, and were prepared as follows: After being suitably 
salted the heads and entrails were removed; the fish were then thoroughly washed, and, after 
draining in baskets, packed in layers in kegs, every other layer receiving a definite quantity of 
whole spices, such as cloves, pepper, mustard seed, bay leaves, allspice, red peppers, and capers. 
A pickle of slightly salted vinegar was added after the package had been filled up with fish. From 
a small beginning this article grew rapidly in favor, principally among the German population, 
and the demand for.the goods became so extensive that by 1870 the importation amounted to not 
less than 50,000 kegs per annum, mostly of the larger packages. The price up to that time ranged, 
upon a gold basis, at from $1.10 to $1.25 for the larger, and at from 50 to 80 cents for the smaller 
sized kegs. When in the early part of the Franco-German war, in consequence of the blockade of 
German ports by the French navy, the importation of the article from Hamburg had to be aban- 
doned for the time being, the price of the article advanced 50 per cent. in New York, owing to the 
small supply in market. It was under these circumstances that the writer, who for many years 
previously and at that time was engaged in the importation of other kinds of preserved fish, con- 
ceived the idea of finding a suitable fish taken in American waters for the purpose of producing 
the so-called Russian sardines in this country. The small smoked herring that are put up in boxes, 
and known in our markets as No. 1 and scaled herring, furnished a basis for investigation as to 
suitability of the fish under a different mode of curing and preparation for the purpose mentioned. 
As these fish were principally prepared at Eastport, Me., an order was transmitted to Messrs. : 
Griffin Brothers, of that place, for a sample shipment of small salted herring, with full instructions 
as to the manner of salting and preparing the same. The shipment came to hand in due time, and 
the quality of the fish proved satisfactory. In the further development of the work considerable 
difficulty was experienced in procuring suitable kegs at a moderate price for putting up the fish; 
but this was finally overcome by Messrs. Kellogg & Ives, of Fair Haven, Conn., who were engaged 
in the manufacture of oyster kegs. This firm succeeded in making a good imitation of the forcign 
keg at a reasonable price. Next, the fish were put up carefully and in good style, and offered for 
sale to the jobbing trade. _Notwithstanding, however, the continued great scarcity of the imported 
article, in connection with the high price asked for it, there was much prejudice and negative 
shaking of heads on the part of the dealers against the new domestic article, and the difficulty of 
finding a market for it was subsequently increased by the raising of the German blockade, thus 
restoring former facilities for importation. 

“A further difficulty in the fight against prejudice and odds was encountered in the fact that 
it was late in the fishing season, and suitable fish were scarce at Eastport. However, with a mod- 
erate supply of material, the writer succeeded after awhile in interfering to a considerable extent 
with the foreign article, and in making valuable friends for the ‘home-made Russians.’ Objections 
were, however, soon made by some of the trade against the better appearance of the American 
machine-made kegs than of the hand-made imported ones. Stimulated by increasing success, the 
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writer decided to overcome this objection by putting up the fish in square and oblong tin cans, 
holding two pounds each, hoping at the same time that by ornamenting the cans with an attract- 
ive label they could be more readily introduced to the trade. It was by such and other means and 
devices that the domestic article was soon well introduced, and it took but a few years, on account 
of the excellent quality of the goods and the lower price at which they could be sold, to establish 
them so firmly in the market that the importation from Germany had to be abandoned by the 
parties who up to that time had made it a well-controlled specialty and had grown rich at the 
business. 

“Tt may be well to add that a powerful help in the introduction of the domestic sardines pre- 
sented itself in the fact that their keeping quality was found to be fur superior to that of the 
imported sardines, which were very liable to spoil in a comparatively short time, especially in the 
summer season, during which and, in the early fall the demand for Russian sardines is greater 
than at any other time. For years dealers had been much annoyed and in many instances had 
lost considerable money by the spoiling of the imported sardines after they had been shipped to 
the trade. Your correspondent took good care that the fish were immediately and thoroughly 
salted upon being taken from the water. The care taken in the preparation of the fish placed their 
keeping qualities beyond question, and justified the packers, after stipulating a reasonable time 
during which the guarantee should hold good, in making the following offer to the trade: ‘ War- 
ranted to keep sound; if not so found, money will be refunded.’ No such guarantee was given in 
regard to the imported sardines. This proved a great stumbling-block to the importers; it was, 
indeed, the death-blow to the imported article. 

“The firm of Hansen & Dieckmann, of New York, who had so far controlled the importation 
of the article, at this stage of the introduction of the domestic article began to realize the fact 
that the importation of Russian sardines was a thing of the past; and they at once turned their 
attention to the preparation of the home-made goods in order to retain their hold on their American 
trade. Their efforts in the introduction of the domestic article had a very beneficial effect, and the 
sales were greatly increased. Later, when the supply of fish was found to be practically inexhaust- 


, ible, other parties engaged extensively in the work, and the competition greatly reduced the 


price of the manufactured article. Fishermen and dealers in fish at Eastport were not slow in 
profiting by the demand for small salted herring, and they soon began to put up quantities of 
them. It was found profitable now to prepare the fish at Eastport and to extract the oil from the 
heads and entrails by means of presses, and to convert the residuum into pomace for manuring 
purposes. 
“During my first visit to Eastport I had an opportunity of examining the quality of the little 
_ fishes before they were salted, and it at once occurred to me that they would answer other purposes 
than those for which they were then used, namely, for smoking, pressing, and preparing as Russian 
sardines. I dressed a few of them after the manner of French oil sardiues, and, after frying them, 
was satisfied that the fish, if properly prepared, would be a good substitute for the imported oil 
sardines, and that by their use a new home industry of great promise might be opened up. For 
the purpose of personally conducting careful experiments, I found it necessary to temporarily 
locate at Eastport, after having associated myself with the firm of Wolff & Reessing, of New York, 
and with them, under the firm name of the “ Eagle Preserved Fish Company,” pushed the experi- 
ments very vigorously. I made it my business to inform myself as thoroughly as possible on the 
methods employed by the French in the preparation of sardines, and for this purpose spent many 
hours in the public libraries of New York in search of such information, with but little success. I 
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finally got hold of the French Encyclopédie—Roret on ‘Conserves Alimentaires’—which contained 
a description of the process. 

“The following is a translation of the article above referred to: 

“‘¢As soon as the fish are brought in by the fishermen the heads are cut off and the entrails are 
removed, and in some instances even the bones are taken out. They are then promptly salted. A 
skillful person may prepare a thousand fish in this manner in an hour. After the fish have been 
in contact with the salt fur twelve hours they are washed clean in fresh water or in clean salt 
water, the latter being preferable. In order to prevent any deterioration of the fish the process is 
reversed by some manufacturers by first salting the fish for twelve hours-and then removing heads 
and entrails. Whatever may be the most suitable process, immediately after the fish are washed 
clean they are spread out on willow or wire-work frames for the purpose of drying the same suit- 
ably in the open air, if the weather permits, or in a properly constructed drying-room, by means 
of an artificial current of dry and warm air. After they are sufficiently dried they are put into 
wire baskets and immersed for two or three minutes, according to the size of the fish, in olive oil, 
heated to 250 degrees centigrade. After the fish are thus cooked they are placed horizontally in 
the well-known little tin boxes, which are packed full, the fish being packed as snugly as possible, 
after which a fine quality of olive oil is added, enough being used to fully cover the top layer. 
This done the cover is put in, and the can is carefully sealed up with a soldering iron; after which 
the cans are placed in perforated low iron pans, and subjected to a water bath heated to 100 
degrees centigrade, in which they remain from one and a half to two hours, according to their size. 
This process has the effect of expanding the air in the cans, which, upon being taken out, are con- 
vexed on top and bottom in consequence of the air-pressure from within. The cans are then vented 
by a sharp-pointed instrument, and the vent hole is promptly soldered up as soon as the air has 
blown out. The cans are then allowed to cool, after which, if found to be tight, they are rubbed 
clean with sawdust and packed in wooden boxes for shipment.’ 

“The instructions of the French encyclopedia appeared explicit at first sight, but when it 
came to carrying them out it was found that they were rather general. The apparently simple 
method of drying the fish ‘suitably’ I found to be a matter of extreme difficulty, and the problem e 
bas only been satisfactorily solved after many and patient experiments. The advantage in this 
respect of the Mediterranean climate as compared with that of Eastport, Me., is very great, and 
it is a matter of much importance in this industry. Fine drying-weather at Eastport during the 
season of packing sardines is the exception, while on the Mediterranean it is the rule. Fish dried 
by an artificial current of dry warm air are far inferior to those dried in the open air in favorable 
weather. At times the percentage of moisture of the air at Eastport, resulting from the great 
fog factory of the Bay of Fundy, is so great that even our modern drying-rooms, provided with 
powerful blast blowers which supply a current of dry warm air, prove inefficient. I found that 
the most approved drying-rooms in use for drying wood, fruit, and other material were not suited 
to the purpose of drying the little fishes properly. The instructions of the French authority for 
salting the fish for sardine purposes, if applicable to the sardines of the Mediterranean, are cer- 
tainly not suited to the nature of our small herring, experience having demonstrated that instead 
of salting the fish for twelve hours it is all sufficient to give them one hour’s salting here, and if 
the fish are small one hour even is too much. Excessive salting of the fish not only spoils their 
flavor and deteriorates their quality generally, but it increases the difficulty of drying them 
promptly and properly. Now as the fish should .be salted but slightly, it is a matter of much 
importance that the drying process should occupy as little time as possible in order to prevent 
decomposition. I learned at Eastport that an attempt had been made ten years earlier by Messrs- 
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Burnham & Morrill, of Portland, Me., to pack oil sardines, but that the enterprise had been aban- 
doned owing to the fact that they failed to put up a merchantable article, even though the best 
materials, including first quality olive oil, were used, and that the firm had informed themselves 
thoroughly of the French methods, a member of the company having personally investigated the 
modus operandi in France. From my experience I am led to believe that this failure resulted from 
no other cause than that of prolonged delay in the drying process. The time for drying should 
not exceed two hours if the fish are but slightly salted; beyond that time they decompose very 
rapidly, and will then vitiate the finest quality of oil, while difficulty is experienced in properly 
frying them after decomposition has begun, as they are apt to break in pieces under the influ- 
ence of the hot oil. The same effect also results from oversalting. For frying the fish I adopted 
strong sheet-iron pans about 6 feet in length, 24 feet wide, and 6 inches deep. These proved per- 
fectly suitable, and have been generally adopted by the different packers, with but slight devia- 
tions from the given dimensions. The wire baskets in which the fish are placed for immersion in 
the oil are nearly square and suited to the width of the pan, which rests over an open fire, while 
it is protected from the direct action of the flame by a piece of sheet-iron of proper length and 
thickness. Wood is used for fuel in the furnace, which is built of common brick. The fire-place 
underruns the whole length of the pan. The oil for frying, when of proper heat, will evaporate 
the water from the fish, which will rise to the surface when sufficiently cooked. 

‘Tn the early spring of 1879 I dissolved my connection with Messrs. Wolff & Reessing, and 
associated myself with Messrs. Martin & Balkam, of Eastport, and with Messrs. Rosenstein 
Brothers, of New York. The new firm was known as the American Sardine Company, and property 
was at once purchased at Eastport, where our first factory was put up. I make mention of this 
change simply because under this new firm a very important. change was made in the manner of 
preparing the little fishes for sardines by a method not previously employed in this country. This 
method, which has proved thoroughly satisfactory, is vastly superior to the old process of first 
drying the fish and then frying them in oil. It differs in many particulars from that employed by 
the French, and we have secured a patent for it. By our method the fish are placed on frames of 
wire-work and subjected to the action of live steam in a steam-box and then baked or broiled on 
the same frames in an oven furnished with a revolving reel. By this process, it will be perceived, 
we do away with the drying process altogether. The steaming requires but a few minutes, and 
can be performed as soon as the fish have been washed frcm the salt or pickle and spread on the 
wire frames. The whole process of steaming and baking the fish takes only 10 to 15 minutes, and 
we are thus enabled to pack fish perfectly sweet and fresh, while by the old process the drying of 
the fish takes up from 5 to 20 hours, according to the state of the weather and the character of the 
drying-rooms. The fish as taken from the weirs vary greatly in size, aud generally but a small 
portion are of suitable size for oil sardines, although at times they run quite uniform for that pur- 
pose, while again, particularly in the spring, they run rather too small even for oil sardines. For 
the purpose of utilizing the larger fish, which, on account of their size, are not suitable for oil sar- 
dines, larger cans are made, and the fish are put up in a mustard or spiced sauce in handsomely 
decorated cans, and sold as mustard and spiced sardines. They are prepared in exactly the same 
manner as those to be packed in oil up to the time when they are ready for the cans. The demand 
for these fish preparations has so far rapidly increased, and they form quite a relish for the family 
table, picnics, excursion parties, &c. They, no doubt, if properly put up, will find their way to 
foreign markets; in fact, a few are now being exported.” 

OTHER SPECIES USED FOR CANNING PURPOSES.—From the beginning of the experiments in 
1875 to.the present time the different firms engaged in the sardine industry have kept constantly 
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at work and have succeeded in placing the business upon a permanent basis. But while they have 
been thus engaged they have not wholly overlooked the other fishes that are so abundant along 
our shores. When for any reason the supply of herring has not been regular, some of the more 
energetic parties have turned their attention to the preparation of eels and mackerel. They have 
been remarkably successful with their experiments in this line, and have succeeded in producing 
goods that find great favor with the trade. 

THE OANNING OF FELS.—The canning of eels has thus far been carried on only to a limited 
extent by one firm, namely, the American Sardine Company, for the simple reason that eels are 
not sufficiently abundant on the coast of Maine to warrant any extended business. This firm has 
willingly taken all of the eels that could be secured, and even then have failed to fill their orders. 
By their process the fish, after being strained, are fried in the oven and packed in boxes, either 
plain or with a sauce made of vinegar and spices. The cans, which are similar in shape to those 
in which sardines are packed, after being neatly decorated with a pretty label, are placed upon 
the market as “Fried Brook Eels.” It seems probable that with a cannery located on some portion 
of the coast where eels are more abundant, and where the demand for them is limited, an im- 
portant business could be easily developed with profit to all concerned. The mouth of the larger 
rivers emptying into Chesapeake Bay would probably be found an excellent location for a cannery 
of this kind. 

THE CANNING OF MACKEREL.—The canning of mackerel by different methods has been car- 
ried on by American capitalists for some time. The principal business in this line was formerly by 
partics engaged in the canning of lobsters. By their methods the fish are neatly dressed, and after 
their heads and tails have been removed they are placed in cans, which are at onee carefully sealed. 
They are then immersed in boiling water and allowed to remain for about two hours. After cooling, 
the cans are branded and packed in cases for shipment to the trade. 

Another method has been practiced to a considerable extent for several years. It consists 
simply of the packing of the ordinary salt mackerel in tin cans of a size convenient for family use, 
the object being to present the fish to the trade in attractive form, and by sealing the can to keep 
them in excellent condition until they reach the consumer. 

The parties engaged in the sardine business have hit upon two new methods for the prepara- 
tion of mackerel, either one of which is far superior to those formerly employed. The business 
began in the summer of 1880, at a time when mackerel happened to be plenty for several days 
about Eastport. The first method originated with Mr. Julius Wolff, of the Eagle Preserved Fish 
Company. By it the fish are treated in a manner exactly similar to that employed for the sardines. 
The mackerel are first carefully cleaned and dried, after which they are fried in oil and packed in 
cans with vinegar and spices. 

The second method originated with Mr. Henry Sellmann, of the American Sardine Company. 
Fearing that the increased number of canneries at Eastport would result in a scarcity of herring, 
Mr. Sellmann established a branch cannery at Camden, Me., on the western shore of the Penobscot 
River, where small herring were reported abundant. Here, owing largely to the lack of interest 
on the part of the local fishermen, he failed to secure as many herring as were needed and was 
obliged to turn his attention to the mackerel, which are usually very abundant in the locality during 
the summer months. By careful experiment he found that the fish could be prepared by a method 
quite similar to that employed for sardines. The mode of treatment is almost identical to that 
already described for the preparation of eels. The fish are first eviscerated, after which the heads 
and tails are removed and the bodies, after being thoroughly washed, are placed in strong brine for a 
few minutes. When they have absorbed a sufficient quantity of salt they are taken out, and after 
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another washing are spread upon wire frames and placed on a revolving frame in a large oven, where 
they are allowed to remain until they are well broiled. They are then packed in large oval cans, 
holding about 3 pounds each, and covered with a sauce of tomatoes and spices. They next go to 
the sealers and later to the “bathing-room,” after which they are labeled as “fresh broiled mack- 
erel” and packed in wooden cases for shipment. These fish are far superior to any of the brands 
of sardines on account of the delicate flavor of the mackerel. From the first the demand was 
greater than the supply, and at the close of the busy season the firm began looking for a more suit- 
able location for the erection of a larger cannery. They at length selected Gloucester, Mass., and 
in the spring of 1881 made extensive preparations in the way of buildings and apparatus, and 
during that season employed upwards of one hundred and fifty bunds in the work. 

For many years the mackerel fleet have been catching great quantities of fish which, on account 
of their size, are usually rejected by the fresh-fish dealers, and for the same reason are nearly 
worthless for salting. For lack of a market these fish were formerly thrown away after they had 
been taken. For canning, the small fish are preferred, and should the business become as exten- 
sive as present indications would lead us to believe, a market will soon be found for these fish. 
This will result in a great saving to the fishermen and will be a benefit to the masses, as it will 
render available for food small-sized mackerel which the fishermen have usually turned back into 
the sea,* 


2. LOCATION Oi* THE CANNERIES. 


EASTPORT AND VICINITY.—Eastport was the only American town engaged in the packing or 
canning of small herring, under the name of sardines, prior to 1880. The fish selected for ascer- 
taining whether herring could be utilized in the manufacture of “ Russian sardines,” were purchased 
at Eastport and shipped to New York, where the experiments were made. When it was found 
that they could be made to answer the purpose the business was at once transferred to Eastport. 
There were several reasons that necessitated this change: In the first place, it was found that her- 
ting salted in the ordinary way for shipment were not all that could be desired for making a 
superior article, and it was therefore desirable to buy the fish fresh, and to prepare them expressly 
for this trade; it was also found that fish of a certain size and quality were best suited for the pur- 
pose, and these could only be secured by making the selection before they were salted ; again, the 
saving in freights by the shipment of the manufactured article instead of the raw material, was 
an important item, and the saving in rent and labor was considerable. 

‘When the preparation of sardines in oil began there was another and more important reason 
why the canneries should be located in the vicinity of the fisheries. Only the small fish can be used 
to advantage for canning, and these are so delicate that they must be used within a few hours, at 
most, after they are taken from the water. When sailing vessels are employed, as is usually the 
case at present, the fishery cannot be prosecuted at a distance much exceeding 8 or 10 miles from 
the cannery, and it often happens during the calm warm weather of mid-summer that the fish are 
spoiled on the passage. Steamers have recently been employed in towing the sardine boats to the 
cannery, or in gathering and transporting the catch, and in this way the distance to which the fish 
may be carried is proportionately increased. The first parties to use the steamboat for this work 
were Messrs. Wolff & Reessing, of Eastport, who, in the summer of 1879, bought a small tug for 
towing the fish-boats. 

OCCURRENCE OF SMALL HERRING IN DIFFERENT LOOGALITIES.—The fact that the business 


* Since the above was written (in 1881) mackerel-canning factories have been established at Boston and at sev- 
eral places on the coast of Maine, and the industry has greatly increased.—A. H. CLARK. 
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was limited to a single locality up to 1880 is readily understood when we remember that this was 
the only district within the limits of the United States where small herring had been extensively 
taken during any considerable part of the year. True, herring 5 to 7 inches in length, locally 
known as “spurling,” were caught in large numbers in Ipswich Bay, Massachusetts, for a few weeks 
in the fall, and they were also taken to a limited extent at various points along the coast of 
Maine. Still, the business had never been fully developed in any locality aside from Eastport, 
and many of the fishermen in various sections were ignorant of the abundance of the fish at their 
very doors, while others, though aware of the presence of the small herring, did not consider them 
of any value. 

METHOD OF INTRODUCING THE GOODS.—The business was wholly under the control of New 
York parties, who had long been engaged in the sardine trade. These were doing an extensive 
business in French sardines, and were among the heaviest importers in America. Having a large 
business already established, it was not necessary for them to direct public attention to their home 
canneries, as it was thought that there would be a foolish prejudice against the American pro- 
ducts. For the same reason it was thought necessary to disguise the herring under a French 
label, a practice that has been continued to the present time. Instead of calling attention to their 
growing business, it was natural that the interested parties should keep the matter as quiet as_ 
possible. It was for this reason that the value of the small herring for canning purposes did not 
become generally known, and that the business was so long confined to a single town. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUSINESS IN OTHER LOCALITIES.—Until 1880 only five canneries 
were in operation, and the preparation of the fish had been kept secret as far as possible. In the 
mean time, some of the Eastport merchants who controlled good fishing privileges had become 
thoroughly interested in the business, and, finding that the trade was fully established, a number 
of them decided to build canning establishments, and others soon followed their example. Daur- 
ing the summer of 1880 eight additional canneries were located at Eastport. Fearing that the 
catch of herring would not be large enough to supply the additional demand created by these 
establishments, some of the original packers began to look about for new fishing grounds. On 
examination it was found that there were many localities along the coast of Maine where small 
herring were remarkably abundant, and before the close of the season canneries were established 
at Robbinston, Lubec, Jonesport, East Lamoine, and Camden. 

Camden is situated on the west side of Penobscot Bay, considerably over 100 miles in a direct 
line from Eastport. This distance is increased to upwards of 500 miles if we follow the shore-line, 
which is very irregular, owing to the numerous bays, harbors, and coves that occur on this portion 
of the coast. ; 

The region already described is thus far the limit of the sardine fisheries, and many of the 
localities within this district abound in herring during the entire summer, while others are fre- 
quented by large schools at certain seasons. To the westward of the above region small herring 
are known to occur in considerable numbers. In Ipswich Bay, Massachusetts, on the north side 
of Cape Ann, several thousand barrels are taken every fall, and among the small islands of Casco 
Bay they are reported to be very abundant. From our knowledge of the extensive spawning 
grounds between Cape Ann, Massachusetts, and Seguin Island, Maine, including those in the 
vicinity of Wood Island, and from the quantities of fish taken about Matinicus Island, we feel 
confident that, when the condition of the market will warrant it, large sardine interests may be 
developed at almost any point between Cape Ann and Eastport. 
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3. APPARATUS AND METHODS OF CAPTURE. 


HERRING TAKEN BY MEANS OF LIGHTS AND DIP-NETS.—I'wo methods are now employed 
in the capture of small herring for supplying the sardine canneries of the United States. The 
first is the ordinary method of torching or “driving,” as it is often called. This has already been 
described in the chapter on the shore-herring fisheries. Driving seems to have been extensively 
employed by the inhabitants in the vicinity of Eastport from the earliest settlement of the region, 
and up to 1828 it was the principal method for taking small herring to be used for smoking. It 
has always been more or less successful, though it involves considerable labor and exposure. At 
present boats frequently drive for herring to a limited extent during the summer and fall months. 
From twenty to thirty of them are said to be engaged in taking herring to supply the sardine 
canneries at Eastport or for smoking. In this locality a crew of four or five men frequently dip 
three or four hogsheads of fish in a single night. 

As mentioned elsewhere, torching is extensively carried on in Ipswich Bay, where small her- 
ring called “spurling” are taken for supplying the shore fishermen of Gloucester with bait. From 
eighty to one hundred men are regularly employed in this work for about two months, beginning 
with the middle of October. 

Torching is also carried on to a limited extent at various points along the coast of Maine, 
especially in the western portion of the State. 


e 
THE FISHERY WITH BRUSH WEIRS. 


THE BRUSH WEIR PECULIARLY ADAPTED TO THE CAPTURE OF HERRING.—Wherever the 
brush weir has been introduced it has been found to be peculiarly successfal in the capture of 
herring, and has largely superseded torching, as it is found to take a larger quantity of fish than 
can be secured by the use of lights, and with much less labor and trouble to the fishermen. 

At the present time the typical brush weir is used within the limits of the United States only 
on the coast of Maine, though modifications of it are employed in the river fisheries of numerous 
localities in other parts of the country. The weirs are more numerous in the vicinity of Eastport 
than in any other place. 

: THE TYPICAL BRUSH WEIR INTRODUCED FROM Nova ScorTi1a.—According to Mr. D. I. 
Odell, of Eastport, and Mr. Jacob McGregor, of Lubec, the fishermen of the United States owe 
their knowledge of the brush weir in its present form to Nova Scotia, where it was in use before 
the beginning of the present century. According to these parties, the date of its introduction 
into the United States was about. 1820, when two or three smal] ones were built near the western 
end of Campobello Island and along the shores of North Lubec for the capture of different species. 
These were not sufficiently successful to warrant their extended use, and after one or two seasons’ 
fishing they were abandoned. The first large weir exclusively for herring is said to have been 
built in 1828, by Mr. John McGregor and his son Jacob, at North Lubec. Mr. McGregor was a 
native of Digby, N. 8., and had become thoroughly familiar with the brush weir as employed in 
the fisheries of that region before his removal to the United States several years earlier. Thus far 
during his stay in Lubec he had been engaged in the smoking of herring, depending wholly upon 
torching for his supply ; but he soon found that the movements of the herring were very similar 
to those of the school that visited Digby, where the weir was successfully used. He therefore 
decided, on account of the labor and exposure in torching and the comparatively small quantity 
of fish taken, to build a brush weir for the. capture of the fish. Accordingly he selected Rogers 
Island as a suitable location, and proceeded at once to construct his weir. It was built in shoal 
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water and was much smaller than the weirs of the present day. It proved very successful in the 
capture of herring, and other parties soon built weirs of similar size for the same purpose. 

GROWTH OF THE WEIR FISHERY.— From this small beginning the weir-fishing gradually 
spread to the adjoining section, and Campobello, Grand Manan, and the various settlements along 
the American shore soon had extensive weir fisheries. In 1835 the weir was introduced into the 
fisheries of Grand Manan Island by Lubec parties. In 1836 the first one was built in West 
Quoddy Bay, which soon came to be the principal fishing-ground on the American shore, and 
within fifteen years from that date there were 30 weirs between Lubec and West Quoddy Head, a 
distance of three or four miles at most. 

In 1849, according to Mr. M. H. Perley, there were 27 weirs at Grand Manan, 21 at Campobello 
Island, and 7 on the West Isles. We find no printed record of the number on the American shore 
at that time, but the older fishermen of the region informed us that there were about 45 in the town 
of Lubec, with 20 additional at Eastport and along the Maine shore between Lubec and Calais. 
This would give 65 for the American shore and 55 on the English islands, making a total of 120 at 
that time. : 

In 1878 there were, according to the New Brunswick Fishing Report, 86 weirs, valued at 
$25,740, in the British territory above described. In 1879, according to the same authority, there 
were in the same region 99 weirs, distributed as follows: 


St. Croix district ....... eiciveacloh bidemehameuce sue wir Seco Seccbsceewawete chesiee wadeet ees 6 
Tnner Bay Gistrict xicncesisincisioninc s ccicceig c cisie We wisin cin oe eargei cisco dies einnies sme ciesieeies esitieisie 1 
Lepreaux, Beaver Harbor, and L’Etete districts -......22. 222. s202 cee eee coe ee cece euocee 11 
Deer Isl6es oo ja cccirais ciatsis sete ose Screens faite oeawenisie Sociale we mea niticiwedeseaw ees ew destesen 32 
Campobello Island.......... pyolsjonereuscis me Gore ant op lammisige Seluovs sees aussie saieeicie /owicneitratese es 24 
Grand Manan Island..........-...-- Eales Robin gievarciayaiaicySieisia.e usiere oe isitls siSwisi s\nlaveieist meleescie ceeinie o 25 


During our visit to Eastport in the summer of 1880 we found that the American fishermen 
were still exclusively engaged in the fishing with weirs, located as follows: 


Outer SHOre:Of VUbG0 oisccciccscoik siscccocigwni coe ects Qecedek eycieses cienice gemmuectee es 4 
American shore of West Quoddy Bay......- 2-22. c00. cece eee cee tee cone ee cece ee eee eee 10 
English shore of West Quoddy Bay (owned by Lubec parties)... .......-.2.. .----+ -eeeee 7 
North Guboe:s 6 sc2ccdesctiessdmecteaneencdistieceds east os scent Gund geemeeuesosobeseew 10 
Eastport, and the small islands in the vicinity .. ...-.. 2.02. ..eee2 sec eee ween es cece ee eeee 17 
West shore of Saint Croix River, between Eastport and Robbinston.............-..------ 12 . 
Above: RODDINStON asa; cu.e Sica ides ue cemeeekle: coceceudtareeeiois chenteseans omeecceee 6 


In addition to these, there were 7 weirs not fished during the season of 1879. 

Prior to 1865 all weirs were built on the flats along the shore, some of them being dry at low 
tide, while the largest had but 2 to 5 feet of water at most. About this time the fishermen began 
building in deeper water, and within a few years their weirs were so arranged as to have 12 to 14 
feet of water at low tide. 

PRINCIPLE ON WHICH WEIRS ARE CONSTRUCTED AND THE DIFFERENT KINDS.—AS the brush 
weir is so extensively used ir the capture of sardine herring, it may be desirable to give a more 
detailed account of its construction. It is built on a principle similar to that employed in all the 
weirs, traps, and pounds along the shore, the plan being to direct the fish towards the bow] by the 
use of long leaders and funnel-shaped openings, and to prevent them from escaping by means of 
projecting curves or hooks that carry them beyond the opening or by stretching the net across 
the mouth of the weir after the fish have entered. 

Several kinds of weirs are employed in the fisheries at Eastport. These have names depend- 
ing largely upon their shape and the character of the shore and adjoining bottom on which they 
are built. 


A “bar” weir is one that is located near a rocky ledge or bar that is usually exposed at half 
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tide. It is so arranged that the fish shall pass over the bar and into the pocket at high water, and 
shall be effectually prevented from escaping by its exposure as the tide falls. 

The “shore” weir is usually built very near the land, which answers as one side. It has a 
long leader running obliquely out from the shore, which directs the fish to the entrance of the 
bowl or pocket. : 

A “channel” weir is built between two ledges or islands in such a way that all the herring 
passing between them are obliged to enter it. 

The patent weir has recently been introduced into the Eastport fisheries, and is rapidly coming 
into favor among the fishermen of that region. It is much more effective than those formerly used, 
as the fish are readily taken during either flood or ebb tide. In shape it is similar to the ordinary 
pound-net. It has a long leader extending from near high-water mark to a depth of 12 to 18 feet 
at low tide, with an opening on either side of its outer end leading directly into the pocket, so that 
the fish may enter regardless of the direction in which they are moving. 

A PROPER LOCATION FOR A WEIR.—Many fishermen devote considerable attention to the 
proper location of their weirs; and those poorly situated are usually unsuccessful. The best loca- 
tion is af’ the extreme end of some point of land that extends well out into the water or in a 
channel between two or more islands and ledges. It is usually desirable that the weir shall be 
placed where the tide runs with considerable force, as the fish are known to remain most fre- 
quently where the current is strongest, and they are often carried by it into the weir. 

Many of the weirs are built so as to fish only when the tide flows in a certain direction, and 
are accordingly known as flood or ebb tide weirs, as the case may be. Most of them are so arranged 
that the mouth or opening is toward the west, as the best fishing is usually in the early morning, 
when, it is said, the herring, being attracted by the light, are moving toward the sun. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE WEIR.—The brush weir, as the name implies, is built exclusively of 
brush and poles. After the site has been selected, posts 6 to 12 inches in diameter are driven firmly 
into the mud at distances varying from 6 to 7 feet, to mark the outline of the weir and to hold it 
in position. Other smaller posts 2 to 4 inches in diameter are next selected, and after the lower 
ends have been pointed they are driven into the ground, the upper end being secured to a ribband 
of wood extending between the larger posts near the line of low water. These small posts are 
placed about 3 feet apart, and are carefully interwoven with fine brush placed horizontally, the 
branches passing over the first, under the next, over the third, and so on, each alternating with 
the next above or below it. The entire frame is woven with brush to within a distance of 3 feet 
of the pointed end of the stake, and in this way the frame is made very strong. 

This frame of small poles and brush must be made on the shore, as it is to go below the surface 
of the water. The posts are therefore secured to the ribband, and the brush carefully woven in, 
and the completed section is taken out and placed in position between two of the larger posts, the 
lower side being firmly embedded in the mud, so that the brush shall reach to the bottom, after 
which the whole is carefully secured to the posts. The fishermen then return to the shore and 
build the next section in the same manner and place it in position as before. When all of the 
spaces have been filled the lower portion of the weir is complete. This extends from the bottom 
to low-water mark, and is much more carefully constructed than that higher up, as it must retain 
the fish at a time when they are most anxious to escape. * 

The upper portion, or that part lying between tide-marks, is more easily constructed. For 
this purpose small poles are placed horizontally between the larger posts, about 2 or 3 feet apart. 
Brush is then woven vertically among them to fill up the opening. It is not necessary that the 
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branches should be very close together, as the herring seldom attempt to escape unless the open- 
ing is large. 

Formerly spruce posts were used in the construction of the weir, but these would last only 
two or three years, as they were soon attacked and badly damaged by the worms. At the present 
time white birch is extensively used, and if protected by bark it is said to last fully ten years. 

‘It often happens that the site selected for the weir has a rocky bottom, into which the posts 
cannot be driven. In this case it becomes necessary.to make a platform of heavy material, to 
which the posts and smaller poles are securely fastened. The whole is then placed in its proper 
position and carefully weighted with stones, which are lowered upon the platform. These weirs 
require considerable labor in their construction, and often many tons of stones are used in properly 
ballasting them. 

Cost OF BUILDING WEIRS.—The weirs vary greatly in size and strength, according to their 
location and exposure to the sea. Some are very small, and can be built of light material, so that 
the entire cost will not exceed $40 or $50, while those that are most exposed must be made of the 
heaviest material, and securely fastened, at a comparatively greater cost. The value of the average 
size mud weir is from $200 to $250, while that of the largest ballasted weir sometimés reaches 
$800 or $900. The posts and ribbands cost from 20 to 25 cents each—from three to four hundred 
of them being required. The brush averages from three-quarters to a cent a “spear,” and for the 
ordinary sized weir 4,000 are needed. The spikes or nails cost from $10 to $15. 

The labor forms a considerable part of the cost of construction, as it will take four men nearly 
a month to complete a weir under ordinary circumstances, though the time varies from two to 
eight weeks, according to the size and the condition of the bottom. The cost of labor is frequently 
neglected by the fishermen, as several of them usually own a weir in common, and build it during 
their spare hours; or, again, a number of “gangs” will assist their neighbors in building one 
without making any charge for their labor; they, however, expect their neighbors to return the 
compliment by assisting them whenever it becomes necessary to rebuild or repair their own weirs. 
Where help is hired, it usually costs from $20 to $30 a month for each man, making the total cost 
for labor about $100. 

FISHING SEASON FOR THE WEIRS.—The fish taken in the early spring are usually quite small 
and have little value for smoking or for bait; they are also in such poor condition that they yield 
but little oil, and it therefore seldom pays to press them. For these reasons, during the early 
years of the fishery, the weirs were seldom put in order before the first of June, and frequently 
few fish were taken prior to the beginning of September, when the fishing began in earnest and 
continued till the close of the year. Now, however, owing to the demand for small fish by the 
sardine canneries, the weirs are usually repaired in the early spring, and the fishermen tend them 
regularly from the first of April till the following January. 

THE WEIR PECULIABLY ADAPTED 10 THE CAPTURE OF HERRING.—The success of the weir 
is largely due to the habits of the fish in feeding. The shores are quite abrupt in most places, 
and the weirs can therefore extend but a short distance into the channel, and at low tide a 
greater part of each is often exposed. During the hours of low water the herring usually remain 
in the channel, where the tide is strong, but at high water they approach the shore in search of 
the smali crustacea that are so abundant in the region. The strong tides of the Bay of Fundy 
carry these minute forms from place to place, and the herring need simply remain with their 
heads toward the current and sift them from the water as it passes. 

The weir owners claim that when feeding the herring usually head toward the current, and 
that they move forward or backward according as they swim faster or slower than the tide. In 
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swimming rapidly they often enter the weirs against the tide, when they are said to “stem in;” 
but when swimming slowly they are frequently carried or drifted into the weirs, when they are 
said to “drop in.” On entering they are very apt to swim slowly about in a circle, keeping severa? 
feet from the brush, seldom aftempting to escape through the numerous openings, which are often 
2 or 8 feet in diameter. Many of the openings in the lower part of the weir are partially or wholly 
closed by the muscles and alge that grow very rapidly in these waters and soon nearly or quite 
cover the brush, making it much more compact than it would otherwise be. 

THE CATCH AFFECTED BY THE TIDES AND MOON.—All agree that the fishing is best at night, 
as the fish seem somewhat timid about entering the weir in the day-time, or even when the moon 
is full. The best fishing is therefore during the new moon or’when the nights are peculiarly dark, 
and the fishermen speak of “the darks” as something particularly desirable. 

The time of night during which the weirs will fish is thoroughly understood by the fishermen. 
For some weirs it occurs when high water is between 8 p. m. and 2 a. m., and for others when it is 
between 1 and4 a.m. Others still fish best when high water occurs about sunrise. 

When the conditions are favorable the tides “serve” or “the tides are on,” as the fishermen 
say. At other times “the tides are off,” and the fishermen frequently neglect to visit the weirs, as 
they expect nothing. On this account the catch is very irregular. 

METHOD OF FISHING THE WEIR.—The services of three to five men are required in fishing a 
weir. Just before low water one of the number rows out to see if there is a sufficient quantity of 
fish to pay for the trouble of seining. If it is night a torch is lighted and held over the edge of 
the boat in order that the fish may be drawn to the surface, where they may be readily seen. 
From one to two hogsheads are considered enough to warrant them in using the seine. If the 
weir is to be fished the men arrive at low water with two or three boats, one of them proceeding 
to the reel near by, where the seine is kept. This is usually from 15 to 25 fathoms long, 10 to 20 
feet deep, and when new is worth about $50. Two men enter the boat to stow the seine, while 
one remains on the platform to unreel it. The gate of the weir is now opened wide enough to 
admit the seine boat, after which it is again closed and securely fastened, that the fish may not 
escape. This gate is built in the pocket or “bunt” of the weir, for the purpose of admitting the 
oats and of liberating any small or worthless fish, or any surplus catch that for some reason 
cannot be utilized. 

Two methods of seining are practiced by the fishermen of Eastport, as follows: 

By the first method the fish are drawn by the net into shoal water near the beach, after which 
they are “rolled” into the boat and secured. It is not desirable to land them upon the shore on 
account of the dirt that would adhere to them, but when they are confined within narrow limits 
they are easily taken by means of large dip-nets.. 

By the second method the fish are drawn together in the “‘bunt” of the weir where the water is 
deepest, and secured in a similar manner. In seining, one end of the net is fastened to the side of 
the weir and the net is “paid out” within a few feet of the brush, until the “hook” is reached, 
when a small boat is sent to drive the fish into the bunt. This is done by splashing, or by strik- 
ing the side of the boat with the oars. After the fish have been driven in, the seine is rowed back 
to the weir on the opposite side. The herring are thus confined in a space bounded by the weir on 
one side and by the netting on the other. One end of the net is now fastened to the bow of the boat 
and slowly carried along the weir until it meets the other, after which the staffs are firmly planted 
in the mud. The circle inclosed by the seine is now slowly reduced until the mass of fish is suffi- 
ciently compact, when the dipping begins. The dip-net, which is 3 or 4 feet ‘in diameter and 5 or 
6 feet deep, will hold about 5 or 6 barrels of fish. It is attached to a short wodden handle, by 
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means ot which it is slowly moved about among the fish until it is nearly full, when the lower rim 
is brought over the gunwale of the boat; it is then “righted up” and two or three men begin pull- 

*ing on the upper part of the net, until the fish are brought out of the water and begin sliding into 
the boat. The process is called “ rollin’ ’em in.” When fish are plenty two men can easily roll 20 
hogsheads, or 100 barrels, in an hour. Ifthe catch is large several boats are brought alongside 
and quickly loaded by their respective crews, but when few herring are secured all are taken into 
one boat and the others return to the shore empty. 

The boats used for this purpose vary both in size and number, from two to five belonging to 
each weir. These are from 18 to 25 feet long, 7 to 10 feet broad, and are valued at from $75 to 
$300. The more expensive ones are used for general purposes at other times, and are therefore 
much better than would be necessary for ordinary fishing purposes unless the weir happens to be 
in a position where it is exposed to the sea. The average boat is valued at about $150. 

QUANTITY OF HERRING TAKEN IN WEIRS.—The catch is very irregular and uncertain. The 
fish are not caught every day, and sometimes an entire month, or even more, may pass during 
which not a herring may be taken. Again, when the “darks are on” and “the tides serve” they 
may sometimes be caught in immense quantities for several consecutive nights. 

The following tabulated statement, kindly furnished by Mr. Benjamin Green, of Eastport, 
shows the catch of his weir, located at Flye’s Island, during the seasons of 1878 and 1879: 


SEASON OF 1878. 


Number of 
Month. we fish Brine 
e ‘were taken. 

Hogsheads. 

JUNC .......22022-2 22 2 8 
DOLY saxseresessancewn 10 40 
Angust............6-- 20 90 
September ............ 10 104 
Ootober...........--.- 10 123 
November .........--. 8 36 
December .........--- vi 144 
January ..-.......---- 2 32 
Total ............ 69 572 

SEASON OF 1879. 
i 

MAY sascennnsendcenens 7 7 
JUNC....2- 222-2 cee eee 5 7 
Daly sanvnnacesan ce cans 2 2 
August ............... 10 47 
September ............ 11 95 
October...........---. 4 7 
November .......-.-.. 6 128 
Total .....:...... 45 303 


We learn that enormous quantities have been taken at different times. Four hundred hogs- 
heads, equal to 2,000 barrels, were secured at one tide by one of the weirs ou Grand Manan, and 
frequent catches of 200 to 250 hogsheads in a day are reported to have been made at Treat’s Island 
weir, near Eastport, in former years. During our stay at Eastport, a weir at Flye’s Island is said 
to have taken 150 hogsheads at a single tide. The largest quantity taken by any weir in 1880 was 
secured by Mr. McLain from his weir, located at L’Etete Passage. Prior to the middle of Sep- 
tember, he had realized over $5,000 on fish sold fresh, while large numbers of small fish had been 
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“turned out” during the early part of the season, and frequent lots of larger ones were liberated at 
intervals during the summer, when the catch was greater than the demand. The best part of the 
fishing season still remained, and it was thought that the weir would stock as much more before ~ 
the end of the year. ° 

The instances already cited are, of course, exceptional, and the average catch is very much 
less. It depends largely upon the location of the weir and the character of the surrounding bot- 
tom. Some weirs may be very successful, while others within a few rods of them will take almost 
nothing. There are, however, certain places that herring seem to frequent in large numbers, and 
in such localities most of the weirs, if properly constructed, are fairly successful. At Lubec, accord- 
ing to Mr. Jacob McGregor, the catch averaged fully 300 hogsheads yearly for each weir prior to 
1865. At the present time the largest quantities are taken at Grand Manan Island, where, accord- 
ing to Mr. J. W. Fisher, the catch in 1879 averaged about 225 hogsheads, and in 1880 it was fully 
as large. Deer Island, New Brunswick, ranks next to Grand Manan in the quantity of fish taken, 
and according to Mr. J. K. Wetmore the catch at that place was about 100 hogsheads to the weir in 
1879, and a trifle larger in 1880. The American fishermen seem to have been less successful, and 
from a careful examination of the subject it seems probable that the average weirs along the 
American shore will not secure more than 75 hogsheads, and at Lubec, where the herring were 
formerly so abundant, only 60 to 65 hogsheads will be captured. 

DIFFERENT WAYS IN WHICH THE WEIR CATOH IS UTILIZED.—Until 1855 a larger part of 
the catch was “turned out,” and most of those saved were smoked for shipment to the principal 
markets of the United States and to the West Indies. From that date to 1876 about half of the 
fish were pressed for the oil and pomace, and thousands of barrels were smoked annually. Since 
1876 a large percentage of the herring taken have been sent to Eastport to be put up as sardines. 

Before the practice of pressing the fish for the oil was adopted the greater part of the catch, 
as has just been mentioned, was turned out; but as soon as it was found profitable to utilize the 
herring in this way, the majority, especially of those taken in.the summer and fall, were saved for 
this purpose. The business was found to be a very remunerative one, as with oil at $9 per barrel 
the fish would pay an average of $3 per hogshead after deducting the cost of labor in pressing. 
During the spring months, according to Mr. Green, it requires 5 hogsheads of fish to make a barrel 
of oil; but in the fall the fish are much fatter, and 24 or even 2 hogsheads will yield an equal 
quantity. It is said that during a single season Mr. U. 8. Treat, of Treat’s Island, near Eastport, 
made $24,000 worth of oil and pomace from herring taken in his weirs. About that time nearly 
all of the more thrifty fishermen owned screw presses and made a regular business of cooking 
their fish, and not less than 10,000 pounds of pomace were marketed in Eastport yearly. 

ARE THE SARDINE-HERRING BEING EXTERMINATED?—For a number of years prior to the 
establishment of sardine canneries the weir-fishing was less important than formerly. This was 
by some thought to be due to the scarcity of fish, but it seems more probable that it was owing to 
the low price both of oil and smoked herring, which made the prosecution of the fishery unprofit- 
able. Many fishermen claim that the herring are tapidly decreasin g, and they cite the large 
quantities taken in former times, and the present small catches at Lubec, as proving their theory. 
The tish are undoubtedly less abundant in the vicinity of Lubec and in the waters of Cobscook 
Bay than formerly ; but this seems to be explained by the peculiar method of fishing at that place. 
Though the weir-fishing had been extensively prosecuted for many years, the catch had not per- 
ceptibly diminished up to 1865, when the building of deep-water weirs, which extended so far out 
into the channel as to nearly meet from the opposite shores, effectually shut out the herring from 
their usual entypnce to Cobscook Bay, which seems to have been a spawning ground. The herring, 
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thus practically debarred from this entrance, seem to have moved a few miles farther east, and are 
now more abundant in the vicinity of Deer Isle. In other sections there is no sufficient evidence 
to show any permanent decrease, though the catch of one year, for various reasons, may vary 
considerably from that of the following or preceding one. 

LAY OF THE FISHERMEN.—The financial arrangement between the owners of the weirs and 
the fishermen varies with the locality. Several methods are commonly adopted for regulating this 
matter. Many of the weirs are built and owned by a number of men, who fish them in common, 
all sharing equally in the proceeds of the catch. Others are owned by a capitalist and tended by 
the regular fishermen. This is the case at Grand Manan, where, according to Mr. Fisher, the weir 
is built and kept in repair by the owner, who also furnishes the seine; as a return for this he 
receives one-fifth of the smoked herring after they have been prepared for market. The fishermen 
furnish the boats, dip-nets, scoop-nets, wash-nets, smoke-houses, boxes, and the labor in catching 
and preparing the fish, and receive four-fifths of the products of the weir, which in this region 
average about 16,000 boxes of herring annually. 

In the vicinity of Lubec the weirs are owned by the men who fish them. These have an 
agreement among themselves whereby only those who are on hand to help fish the weir on any 
particular occasion shall have a share in the catch. Thus a man who absents. himself when his 
services are required loses his portion of the catch as long as he continues to be absent. 

ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE BRUSH WEIR IN ITS RELATION TO THE SAR- 
DINE INDUSTRY.—lIn order that the apparatus may be adapted to the herring fisheries of Quoddy 
River it should be strong,.inexpensive, easily kept in repair, and capable of retaining the smallest 
fish; it should also fish at all seasons and with regularity. Most of these conditions are met by 
the brush weir, which, though seemingly primitive, answers the purpose for which it is intended 
better than any apparatus with which we are familiar. It resists the strong tides of the Bay of 
Fundy and the pressure of the drift material that is frequently abundant in the region. It costs 
little in proportion to its durability and can be easily repaired at a slight expense, though repairs 
are seldom needed other than those required for putting it in order for the season’s work each 
spring. It retains the fish admirably, and even the smallest will not attempt to escape through 
the openings in the brush, which soon becomes well covered with muscles and algz; on the con- 
trary, they seem to avoid the brush and do not approach within a foot or more of it unless they 
are frightened, and even then they will seldom attempt to escape. In this particular the weir is 
far supecior to a net, for unless of the smallest mesh most of the fish would pass through or become 
gilled and by their weight tear it from the posts and carry it to the bottom. 

In the canning of sardines it is found very desirable that there should be a constant supply 
of fish; and as the business increases the question of a regular supply will be one of the greatest 
importance. The thirteen canning establishments at Eastport already employ over one thousand 
hands when running, and this entire number thus become wholly dependent upon the daily catch 
of herring, and any lack of fish therefore occasions much loss. The total capacity of these can- 
neries when working on full time is 375 barrels, equal to 62 hogsheads, daily; and it is quite 
important that this supply should be constant ; otherwise a large amount of capital remains idle 
and hundreds of people are thrown out of employment. 

ADDITIONAL WEIRS BUILT TO INSURE A REGULAR AND CONSTANT SUPPLY.—To overcome 
this uncertainty of daily supply, many new weirs have been built, in the hope that some of them 
might be successful in taking fish each day ; but when one has good fishing nearly all are apt to 
be equally successful, and when one fails most fail, so that there is usually either an over-supply 
or there are no fish. Even with these additional weirs the canneries often lose ffom one-fourth ‘to 
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one-third of their working time in the spring and early summer and an occasional day in the fall, 
and they are often obliged to ran day and night when the fish can be obtained, in order to supply 
the trade. 

The men fishing for the canntries must be able to make enough when “ the tides are on” to pay 
them for waiting when “the tides are off ”; and for this reason the canneries are often obliged 
to buy a larger quantity than can be put into cans, the surplus being cut into Russian sardines. 

The weir, as has already been mentioned, is not fished with any regularity, as there are weeks 
and even months together when there are not fish enough to pay for hauling the seine. The 
herring seemingly avoid therfi in the day-time, and even on light nights, fishing being best when it 
is darkest. Again, they enter the weir in considerable numbers only at or near high-water. We 
have, therefore, two varying conditions that greatly affect the catch; it being largest when high- 
water occurs at a particular time and the night is peculiarly dark. The record furnished by Mr. 
Green shows that during the season of 1879, which lasted one hundred and seventy-three days, 
herring were taken forty-five times, or an average of one day in four, the total catch being 303 
hogsheads. In 1878 the same weir was fished about one day in three. 

Formerly the daily irregularity of the supply was no serious drawback, and if the total catch 
of a season was good the fishermen were satisfied. Now, however, since the sardine business 
has grown to such large proportions, it is important that the fish should be taken regularly, as 
they cannot be kept from day to day, but must be used within a few hours after they come from 
the water, and when there are no fish the canners must stop work. 

THE INTRODUCTION OF THE POCKET FOR RETAINING THE FISH TILL NEEDED.—Another 
method of overcoming the seasons of scarcity is proposed by Mr. McLain, who owns a large weir 
at L’Etete. He intends building a pound or pocket just outside and connected with his weir, into 
which he can turn any surplus to be kept until needed. This seems an excellent plan and deserves 
to come into general favor. 

THE INTRODUCTION OF SEINES INTO THE.FISHERY.—A fisherman at Deer Island recently pur- 
chased a 75-fathom haul-seine for surrounding the fish and hauling them upon the beach, but he 
found the herring so scattered that the seine could not be used to advantage in this way. He has 
since cut the seine in pieces of 25 fathoms each, these being set across the mouths of small coves 
to retain any fish that may chance to have entered at high-water. In this way he is meeting with 
only moderate success. 

PROFESSOR BAIRD’S SUGGESTION THAT FISH EGGS BE EMPLOYED AS BAIT IN THE FISH- 
ERY.—Knowing of the use made of fish eggs as bait in the French sardine fisheries, Professor Baird 
suggested that they might be employed in the herring fisheries at Eastport, and that the difficulty 
of obtaining a constant supply might be overcome in this way. He requested the writer, while 
conducting his investigations at Eastport, to make a number of experiments in this line to ascer- 
tain whether the spawn of fishes could be successfully employed in this fishery. Accordingly, a 
quantity of salt cod-roes were obtained in Gloucester, and in company with Capt. J. W. Collins 
I visited the localities most frequented by the fish and made such experiments as were thought 
necessary for settling the question. From these experiments* it seems probable that fish eggs 


“The young herring are occasionally seen at the surface, but seldom in schools of any considerable size, except 
during the calmest weather. They are, however, often*seen “ breaking” in small numbers in the numerous tide eddies 
and in places where two currents meet. This is most noticeable on the “ young flood,” when the fish are most fre- 
quently in the channels. Accordingly, the flood-tide was selected as a suitable time for testing the matter, and when 
the desired locality had been reached the boat was “hove to” and allowed to drift with the tide while the bait was 
being thrown. The eggs separated nicely and sank slowly as they were carriél away by the current until they were 
finally lost to sight. The work was continued for nearly an hour, but the fish refused to ‘‘rise to the bait.” 

Thinking the locality unfavorable, Casco Bay Eddy, a favorite resort of the herring, was visited, and another 
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cannot be successfully used in the sardine fisheries of the United States, as the herring refuse to 
follow them to the surface, so that they cannot be attracted in large schools and secured by means 
of the purse-seines, which would, of course, be a very desirable way of catching them. Again, 
the observations made during the experiments lead us to believe that the fish give so little atten- 
tion to this food that it could not be profitably employed in connection with gill-nets, the method 
commonly employed in France. Some other method must therefore be adopted for overcoming the 
difficulty already mentioned. 

THE LACK OF CONSTANT SUPPLY DUE TO DEFECTIVE METHODS OF FISHING RATHER THAN 
SCARCITY OF FISH.—Small herring are undoubtedly abundant during a greater part of the year 
in the principal channels, but weirs cannot be built for them on account of the deep water. The 
difficulty then is to find some way of taking the herring there, or of drawing them into the coves 
and harbors along the shore. If they could be attracted by bait and the purse-seine could be used 
in their capture there would be no difficulty, and the supply would be regular. Our sardine inter- 
ests would then be on an equal footing with those of France. The experiments with fish-eggs, if 
properly conducted, show that herring will not rise to bait. Furthermore, the tides are so strong 
about Eastport that the purse-seine would be wholly unmanageable, except “in the slacks” or in 
the coves, and dip nets to be used without seines, in order to be serviceable, must be so large that 
the fish would be frightened away before any considerable number could be secured. 

THE USE OF ELECTRIC LIGHTS SUGGESTED.—The method of torching suggests to the writer 
an idea that might be made practicable. The herring have long been known to be attracted by 
and even to eagerly follow a bright light. Perhaps an electric light, or some other of great bril- 
liancy, might be made to answer the place of bait; it would certainly be less expensive, and would 
affect as large or even a larger area of water. After the fish had been drawn together they might 
easily be led toward the shore, where they could readily be surrounded by haul or purse-seines 
and secured, or, on the slacks, purse-seines could be successfully used in the channels. By the use 
of this method, together with the pocket suggested by Mr. McLain, there seems no reason why the 
seasons of scarcity may not be fully overcome and a regular and constant supply be furnished to 
the canneries, thus rendering the business more profitable, and enabling the manufacturers to give 
steady employment to their help. 


4. PREPARATION OF THE FISH. 


THE BUILDINGS.—The canneries are located on some convenient wharf, where they may be 
easily reached by the herring boats. They are usually large two-story wooden structures, built of 
ordinary material, and finished off only in so far as is necessary for the work. Hach has a large 


attempt was made as the boat drifted about, but with no better success. Again, in passing among the numerous 
small islands, with weirs on every hand, another trial was made, but with like results. 

By this time the tide was nearly full, and leaving the vessel we proceeded in a small boat toward the shore, where 
herring were “breaking.” Here the fish could occasionally be seen swimming about under the boat, apparently giv- 
ing no attention to the bait that was being thrown. At high-water a large weir was visited. Here herring could be 
distinctly seen swimming about near the bottom, but they seemed quite indifferent to the bait, and, if they ate it at 
all, could not be induced to follow it to the surface. 

The following day the ebb-tide was selected for the experiments, and proceeding in another direction from that 
previously taken we kept throwing the bait while under sail, and while lying to, both in the channels and near the 
shore. In neither case were the fish induced to “rise.” 

An hour before low water, one of the weirs, where several hogsheads of herring were confined, was visited, and 
the boat was “dropped down” over them by means of a long painter fastened to the shore, after which the bait was 
thrown out. Though the herring undoubtedly ate more or less of the food when they came in contact with it, they 
would not follow it to the surface, and even refused to remain long in its path as the tide carried it through the 
brush. In order to be positive that they had swallowed some of the food, a number were examined after the weir 
had been seined, and asmall number of eggs, together with small crnstacea and other food, were found in their stomachs, 
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platform on the grounds near the building, where the fish may be exposed in pleasant weather, 
and is also provided with a room for drying the herring by artificial heat when it is damp and 
rainy outside. . 

Some have several buildings, where the different branches of the work are usually kept sep- 
arate; but the best arranged have all under one roof, with separate rooms for each particular class 
of workmen. The cutting, salting, pressing, and bathing rooms are usually on the first floor, while 
the drying, frying, packing, and soldering rooms are on the next above. The drying room fre- 
quently forms a third story, situated just below the roof, with one or more large ventilators, through 
which the damp air passes out; or in some cases a small addition is made above the main roof, 
which is in turn used as a place for spreading the fish during pleasant weather. With most firms 
it is customary for the boxes and cans to be made at the cannery, in which case there is usually a 
carpenter-shop and several tinshops—either in separate buildings or in some part of the cannery— 
in which this work is carried on. 

The cost of the canneries depends wholly on the amount of machinery used and the extent of 
the business done. Those built at Eastport vary from $2,500 to $15,000, including apparatus and 
land, the average for each being about $4,000. 

THE TRANSPORTATION BOATS.—The boats employed for carrying the fish to the canneries are 
usually small open sail-boats, 18 to 30 feet long and 10 to 12 feet wide. Each cannery has from 
two to four of them. They generally start out at half-ebb, visiting the weirs in the different local- 
ities to see what ones have fish in them, and these are visited at low water to get the herring when 
they have been seined. 

As the fish are very delicate, it becomes necessary that they should be brought to the cannery 
within a few hours, at most, after they are taken from the water, and it is therefore desirable that 
no time should be lost, and the boats are usually on hand as soon as the fish are seined. 

Care must be taken that the boat shall not be overloaded, for if too many herring are put in 
they are apt to heat and spoil, while the lower ones may be pruised from the pressure of the mass 
above, and when in this condition they soon turn red and become soft and worthless. It is also 
desirable that the fish should be distributed through different compartments, so that they may not 
slide about as the boat lurches in the trough of the sea. The largest boats carry about 10 hogs- 
heads, while those of average size carry only 5 hogsheads. The quantity for each varies consider- 
ably with the weather, for when warm the load must be proportionately lighter. 

The fish must also be carefully protected from the sun during the summer months, and for 
this reason the boats are usually supplied with a covering of canvas for the protection of the fish. 
In some cases the compartment that-holds the fish is made light, and has a covering of boards in 
place of the canvas, thus giving a more uniform temperature. 

The mode of transportation is still very crude, and it is very important that some one should 
build a boat that shall be adapted to the work, as many times the present quantity of fish can easily 
be brought in one that is suitably arranged. Large shallow trays would be very desirable for this 
purpose. These could be arranged on either side of the boat or in the bottom, so that the air 
would circulate freely among them. They could be filled full of fish, and in this way the weight 
of those in the upper trays would be kept from the ones below, and a much larger quantity could 
be carried than in the ordinary way, while the tendency to slide about as the boat labored in the 
sea would be entirely overcome. 

As goon as the fish have been taken aboard the sail is set, and the boat starts for the cannery, 
but it often happens during the calm weather of summer, especially when the tide is unfavorable, 
that they are detained for many hours, and the fish frequently spoil before they reach the can- 
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nery. To overcome this difficulty, several enterprising firms have purchased steamers, which are 
used for gathering the fish or for towing the boats to the factory during the warmest weather. 
This gives a decided advantage in many ways. By the use of steamers the fish can readily be 
brought to the canneries in better condition, and the territory from which the fish can be gathered 
is greatly enlarged. By the ordinary sail-boat the fishery is limited to 12 or 15 miles, while there 
is often considerable difficulty in carrying small herring half that distance. With a steamer prop- 
erly constructed with trays for holding the fish, we see no reason why the fishery cannot be ex- 
tended to 25 or even 30 miles on either side of the canneries, and the quantity obtainable be pro- 
portionately increased. The herring taken at Grand Manan Island would thus be available for 
the canneries at Eastport, and the business could be: carried on with a far greater degree of cer- 
tainty. A firm at Camden already sends its steamer 20 or 30 miles to secure its supply, carrying 
the herring in barrels that have been filled with water. In this way the fish in the lower portion 
of the barrel are in a measure relieved from the weight of those above them; but it seems doubt- 
ful if fish that have remained in water for any length of time after they have been taken will have 
as good a flavor as those brought in a dry state. 

The men owning their own boats are paid so much per hogshead for the fish taken, and they 
are, therefore, quite anxious to secure as many as possible. Those sailing the boats owned by the 
canneries are paid by the month, receiving an additional percentage on the fish secured as an in- 
centive to extra exertions. In some cases the weir-owners own boats which they use for carrying 
the fish to market. 

PRICE OF THE FISH.—The herring are purchased by the hogshead, which, according to the 
dealers, should hold 5 barrels. In most localities, however, the measure has been enlarged so that 
it is equivalent to 6 barrels, or to 15 baskets holding upwards of a bushel each. The price paid 
varies greatly, depending, not only on the supply, but on the amount of competition and other cir- 
cumstances. When the business started, the herring were bought for $1 per hogshead, with 50 
cents additional for bringing them to the canneries. Later, as competition increased, the price ad- 
vanced to $5 and $6, and for a short time during the fall of 1879 it reached $10, and even $12. 
During the season of 1880, the price paid by the Eastport dealers averaged about $4.50 per hogs- 
head, with $1 additional for “running” the fish. At other points, the price was very much less; 
in some cases being as low as $1 to $1.50, and contracts were made in the summer of 1880, with 
the fishermen of Millbridge, Me., to cover all fish taken by them during a Retiod of five years, the 
price agreed upon being $1.90. 

There seems to be a natural limit to the price for which the herring may sell; this being gov- 
erned largely by the price of pomace and oil on the one hand, and by the demand for sardines on 
the other. The fish ought seldom to have a value of less than $3 at the weir, for the fishermen can 
realize that price for them, even in the spring when the fish are poor, by boiling and pressing 
them, and selling the oil and pomace. During the late summer and fall, when they are usually 
very fat, they are worth $4.50 per hogshead for the same purpose. Again, every hogshead of the 
larger sized herring caught in the weir is worth $10 to $14 when smoked, and if the fisherman has 
any leisure time he will prefer to prepare his fish rather than to sell them at too low a figure. The 
average price to be paid by the canneries must, therefore, under present conditions, range from 
$4.50 to $5 per hogshead at the weir, in order that a full supply may be insured. 

THE METHOD OF CUTTING AND DRESSING.—When the boat nears the wharf, the cannery 
whistle or bell is sounded as a signal for the cutters, who are usually boys and girls from eight to 
fifteen yearsof age. These are-presently seen brandishing their large knives as they rush through 
the street on their way to the building. On entering the cutting-room, each seizes his oil-cloth 
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apron and is soon at his place ready for work. The fish are at once “ hoisted out” of the boat and 
emptied upon the cutting table. A lively scene now presents itself, as all are anxious to cut as 
many as possible, since they are paid in proportion to the amount of work done. Each is provided 
with a box, holding a little more than a peck, into which the fish are thrown, while the heads, entrails, 
and tails are put into a barrel at one side. 

The fish is taken in the left hand, while the knife is held in the right, and, beginning on the 
back at some distance behind the gills, the blade is driven downward through the body and the 
head is severed. The intestines do not cut so readily as the flesh, and therefore usually remain at- 
tached to the head, and are removed with it by one or two lateral strokes or scrapes of the knife. 
By a movement of the hand the fish is then reversed, and the tail is severed by a quick blow, 
and after being washed the body is ready for salting. 

The children become very proficient in this work, and handle their knives with great rapidity. 
They will usually cut 3 or 4 barrels of ordinary-sized fish in a day, while a few of the most expert 
will cut fully a hogshead. 

The price paid for cutting ig 5 cents per box. When one has been filled it is removed and an 
empty one put in its place, a man being regularly employed for this work. The child receives a 
ticket or 5-cent check for each box cut. These are redeemable at the company’s office on Saturday 
of each week, buf it often happens that they are carried regularly to the stores of the town before 
-:pay-day arrives and exchanged for candy, fruits, or merchandise, the merchant presenting them 
for redemption when the proper time arrives. As it is desirable to have the fish cut as soon as pos- 
sible, a large force is employed and the work is completed in a few hours, after which the children. 
return to their homes. A smart boy will often earn over $1 a day when he has steady employ- 
ment, but, on account of the small number of hours during which he has work, the average wages 
do not exceed $3.50 per week. 

THE MANNER OF SALTING.— As soon as the heads, tails, and entrails have been removed the 
fish are emptied into a small car, which is rolled into the salting room. Here they are thoroughly 
washed and placed in the strongest brine. The time required for salting varies greatly, being de- 
pendent on the size of the fish, their freshness, and the weather. Large and fresh herring should 
be salted for fully an hour, while smaller ones, and those that have been kept for some time, will 
be sufficiently “ struck” in thirty to forty minutes. In cold weather, owing to their firmer flesh, 
they must be salted longer than insummer. When a larger quantity is received than can be used 

, for canning, the balance are at once salted in large hogsheads and allowed to remain until such 
time as they can be cut into Russian sardines. These have no value for canning, as they become 
so salt as to injure their flavor. 

FLAKING.—AS soon as they have been sufficiently “struck” the herring are taken from the 
salting troughs and thoroughly washed in spring water. They then go to the “flaking” rooms, 
where boys and girls, and occasionally grown people, are engaged in arranging them upon frames 
made of wood or galvanized wire. These frames, technically known as “ flakes,” are 30 inches 
square, and hold about 175 fish each. The “ flake” is simply a square frame, with small triangular 
strips of wood, or small galvanized iron wires, stretched across it. These are separated from each 
other by 1 or 2 inches, so as to give a free circulation of air, and to touch the fish at only a few 
points, in order that evaporation may go on from all parts of the body. 

The fish are arranged in rows with their tails in the same direction, so that when placed in the 
drying room the anterior portion shall be lowest, in order that the moisture may the more readily 
drip from the herring. 

THE VARIOUS DRYING PROCESSES.—Up to this point the fish go through the same prepara- 
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tion in all the different canneries, but the next, or drying process, is managed differently in differ- 
ent places. The object is simply to remove the moisture from the herring before placing it in the 
oil. The prompt drying of the fish is a matter of great importance, and in the moist atmosphere 
of Eastport it is a much more difficult operation than in France. The small herring, being so deli- 
cate, require considerable attention during the drying process, and unless great care is taken they 
soon begin to decompose; and experience proves that if they remain until the first stages of decom- 
position begin, the oily matter of the fish will turn rancid and destroy the flavor of the oil in which 
they are packed. 

The most desirable method for drying is to place the fish in the sunlight in the open air, where 
the moisture readily evaporates in a few hours; but, on account of the prevalence of fogs and the 
great humidity of the atmosphere in the region where the sardine industry is prosecuted, drying 
in the open air cannot be depended upon. When the weather is unfavorable for sun drying the 
moisture must be removed by artificial heat. 

Drying rooms are usually located on the second floor or near the roof of the cannery, with 
racks arranged for holding the “flakes” obliquely, so that the moisture will readily drain from the 
fish. The racks in which the “flakes” are inserted are movable skeletons or frames, so constructed 
as to hold forty to fifty “flakes” each, these being placed.about 3 inches apart and directly over each 
other. The room is supplied with a constant current of warm, dry air, which is brought from 
stoves or furnaces in the lower part of the building by means of large pipes, and after passing up- 
ward among the fish is allowed to escape through a ventilator in the roof. It usually requires 
twelve to twenty-four hours to dry the herring in this way under favorable circumstances. Dur- 
ing the dampest weather a considerably longer time is required, and the fish frequently spoil in 
the process, while their flavor is often greatly injured and they are rendered nearly worthless. 

To overcome this difficulty a number of different plans have been resorted to. One company 
has secured a large patent fruit drier, in which the “flakes” of herring are placed. The hot air is 
carried through a long pipe from the furnace room to near the roof, where it terminates in a fannel- 
shaped opening situated just above the top of the fruit drier. The drier, or box, as it might be 
called, is a tight compartment, about 4 feet square, extending from the ground floor to the top of 
the building. It contains a series of endless chains, with cleats at regular intervals of 3 or 4 inches. 
The chains are made to revolve slowly by means of machinery, and the flakes, after being covered 
with fish, are put in at the bottom and carried slowly upward, being taken out a half an hour later 
at the top. The hot air from the pipes is drawn down through the box and carried away by means 
of large fans worked by machinery, the temperature of the current being regulated by means of 
dampers in the air pipe. : 

In the fall of 1879 Eastport parties decided to construct a large oven in which to dry the sav- 
dines. A description of this, in the Eastport Sentinel of December 10, 1879, is as follows: 

‘The oven is 18 feet high, 14 feet wide, and 16 feet deep, with walls from 2 to 24 feet in thick- 
ness. Its capacity to retain heat, which can be raised to above 600° Fahrenheit, is such that it will 
bake articles thoroughly two days after all fire has been withdrawn from the furnace. The whole 
is inclosed by a two-story building, the lower part of which is used as a boiler and furnace room, 
while in the upper story the process of preparing the fish is carried on. The flues and dampers 
are constructed to regulate the fire and heat to a nicety, and the heat can be reduced or increased 
more than 200° in a few minutes, according to the requirements. The machinery consists of eight 
skeleton iron frames attached to a cylinder, and remaining in a horizontal position while revolving 
in the oven. Notwithstanding the ponderous weight of the machinery, it works so accurately that, 
although arranged for steam-power, it may be revolved by a mere boy without difficulty.” 
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The oven above described is simply an ordinary baker’s oven of large size. It serves the pur- 
pose of not only drying, but at the same time cooking the fish. After the herring have been cut, 
salted, and thoroughly washed they are placed on “flakes,” when they are taken to the oven room 
and placed in a small chest, where they are subjected to the action of steam for several minutes. 
This opens the pores and breaks up the fiber of the flesh, so that evaporation will go on very rapidly. 
After being steamed for two or three minutes the “flakes” are transferred to the revolving arms in 
the oven, where the fish are subjected to a heat of about 250° Fahr. for from five to twenty minutes, 
according to circumstances. As soon as they have been removed aud allowed to cool they are 
ready for the cans without the additional cooking which is required by the other methods. The 
process of steaming has been patented by the American Sardine Company of Eastport, which 
originated the idea. ; 

By the method above described the time necessary for preparing the fish is greatly reduced, 
and it often happens that the herring are placed in the cans within two hours after they are brought 
to the cannery, while by the old method during foggy weather they are not unfrequently kept two 
days. Another advantage of the new process is found in the reduction of expenses; as boiling in 
oil, which is a large item in the expenses of the other canneries, is entirely done away with. The 
baked fish are considered equal in every particular, and by some they are even pronounced superior, 
to those prepared in the old way. 

“In France, various methods of drying have been resorted to, the principal one being that of 
exposing the fish to the sun and drying them by natural heat; but though this method is preferred, 
when the weather will not permit of sun-drying, the moisture must be evaporated by artificial 
heat. The driers used in that country are different from those employed at Eastport; from 
descriptions which have been seen of them it would appear that they resemble, in some par- 
ticulars, the fruit-dryer, and, in others, the regular baker’s oven. 

Mr. Frederick M. Wallem, of Norway, gives the following description of the drying process 
employed in the sardine fisheries of France: 

«When the weather does not permit of drying them in tle open air, an oven especially con- 
structed for this purpose is used; but this way of drying sardines does not answer the purpose so 
well and is more expensive. Sometimes, however, it cannot be avoided, and the point is to furnish 
a sufficient quantity of warm air which can be brought to bear upon the sardines quick enough to 
make them dry rapidly. 

‘“‘ The drying ovens which are commonly used resemble a long and narrow brick baker’s oven, 
with a fireplace at both ends and a drying place along its whole length. It depends on the heat 
and dryness of the atmosphere how long the sardines must be kept in the oven, and in order to 
regulate these two essential conditions a special drying apparatus has recently been invented. 
The model of this apparatus, which has been patented, has been exhibited in the French Depart- 
ment of Cooking and Distilling. It looked like five large closets placed side by side. The end 
closets contained ventilators and fans for distributing the warm air. The center closet was 
closed and the sardines were put in and taken out through the second and fourth closets. From 
the patentee I learn that this apparatus is constructed on the principle of the American cooling 
apparatus used in the slaughter-houses of the West; the main difference being that in the latter 
dry cold air is used, whilst the former requires dry hot air. Just as the fanning apparatus first 
pumps the warm air out of the bodies of the hogs and then exposes them toa strong current 
of cold air, thus in the French sardine drying apparatus a current of hot air is brought to bear 
upon the sardines after the cold damp air has been expelled. The sardines are kept on frames set 
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on a movable stand, and are thus rolled into the apparatus through door number two. They are 
kept there for a certain time under a certain degree of warmth, are rolled through the center 
closet, and finally out through door number four. As the stands move on rollers the whole process 
is done quickly and with great regularity.”* 

FRYING THE FISH.—After the fish have been dried to a suitable degree they are taken to the 
frying room and arranged un small wire trays or baskets before they are immersed in the oil. The 
frying pans are made of sheet-iron and 4re five or six feet long, two feet wide, and six inches deep. 
Two of these are usually placed on a large brick furnace, being protected from the direct action of 
the fire by sheet-iron plates. Oil is poured in the bottom of these pans until it covers them to a 
depth of about two inches. After it has been raised to a temperature of a little over 200° the wire 
frames on which the fish have been arranged are immersed in it. These frames are made of 
galvanized iron wire and have long handles on either end by which they can be readily lifted. 

The frying requires from one to two minutes, according to the dryness of the fish. During 
the frying any water that may remain in the herring is readily converted into steam, when it at 
once ascends and escapes, its place being supplied by particles of oil. 

The oil generally used for frying is a superior grade of cotton-seed oil, though in some cases 
the oil of different species of nuts is used. It can be used only a short time, as small particles of 
fish are apt to remain in it, and these soon settle on the bottom of the pan, where they form a crust 
which largely destroys the action of the heat, and by burning also injures the flavor of the oil. 
On this account the pan must be frequently scraped to remove the coating, and a greater or less 
quantity of new oil must be introduced. 

When the fish have been sufficiently cooked they are taken out and emptied on a table, where 
they are allowed to drain and coo! before they go to the packing room. In some instances they 
are allowed to remain on the frames on which they have been fried until a greater part of the oil 
has drippéd from them, as the drainage is more perfect when they are left in this way. 

BOILING IN CLOSED VESSELS WHERE ADDITIONAL HEAT IS OBTAINED BY THE USE OF 
SUPERHEATED STEAM.—The method of frying employed by the French in their sardine canning 
is very similar to that already described; but a new method of boiling where steam is employed 
has recently been introduced and deserves mention in this connection. Mr. Wallem, after describ- 
ing the methods of boiling in open pans, gives the following: 

“Tn order to save oil, and at the same time to accelerate the boiling process and make it pass 
off in a cleaner and more even manner, new apparatus have recently been constructed, which are 

heated by steam of an atmospheric pressure of 14 (in some even of 25). In this way the oil can 
be kept at an even degree of temperature (+160°—170° C.), and about 9,000 sardines can be boiled 
in an hour in thirty to forty-five boilings. The quality of the sardines of course depends on a 
careful and clean way of boiling them and on the quality of oil used. * * * Inusing the steam 
apparatus a great deal of oil is saved, but only if the manufacture of ‘sardines in oil’ is carried 
on on a large scale, for otherwise the expense for apparatus, boiler, &c., will swallow up all that 
is saved in oil, and modern apparatus, with drying apparatus, steam-boiler, &c., having one to 
forty kettles for boiling, costs 3,500 to 9,400 crowns [$938 to $2,519.20]. If, as is the case in large 
factories, 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 of sardines are boiled yearly, a steam apparatus will save 60 to 
70 per cent. of oil. Instead of using 2,% kilograms of oil per 1,000 sardines, only 850 grams are 
used, which, for 15,000,000 sardines, would be a saving of 20 kilograms of oil, valued at 19,000 to 
21,000 crowns [$5,042 to $5,628], not counting the higher price obtained for a better article.” 


* Rapport fra verdensudstillingen 1878 i Paris. |Om de franske hakerier | og | nogle fiskeri-industrielle for- 
holde | samt | skibsfartsafdelingen pi udstillingen. | Af Fredrik M. Wallem. | Kand. jur. Rapporter f for Norge ved. 
verdensudstillengen i Paris 1878. | Christiania, | 1880. | Translated by Herman Jacobson. 
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‘SORTING AND PACKING.—On reaching the packing room the fish are emptied upon long zinc- 
covered tables, with sides sloping toward the center, in order that any oil that may drain from 
them or that may be spilled in filling the boxes may collect and pass out through a small opening 
into a receptacle to be again used in the frying process. The table is surrounded by a number of 
girls and women who sort the herring into sizes, packing the smallest in the small-sized cans, and 
the larger ones in those of proportionately larger size. All of the fish having been treated exactly 
alike there is no difference in quality between the large and'small, the rule for sorting being simply 
that those of like size shall be placed together in cans of suitable dimensions. 

Nearly all of the smaller fish are packed in oil in small-sized cans, known to the trade as 
“quarter cans.” These are 44 inches long, 3 inches wide, and 1 inch deep, and hold from 9 to 12 
herring, according to their size. The fish most suited for this purpose measure about 6 inches 
when whole, and when cut they have a length of from 33 to 4’inches. 

Fish measuring 8 to 94 inches in length when whole are usually cut so that they shall have a 
length of 4 to 44 inches. A small percentage of these are canned in oil; but by far the greater 
portion are put up in mustard, spices and vinegar, tomato sauce, or other condiments. The cans 
used for these fish are known as “half cans,” usually holding from 10 to 16 fish each. They are 
44 inches long, 34 inches wide, and 2 inches deep. , 

A few full-grown herring, measuring from 10 to 12 inches in length, are put up in vinegar and 
spices in large oval cans and sold under the names of brook-trout, sea-trout, or ocean-trout. There 
is only a limited demand for these fish, however, and the quantity packed is usually very small. 
Under these brands the canneries utilize the few large fish that may be found among the others, 
though they seldom purchase any lots of uniformly large herring for canning purposes. 

As the fish are being sorted they are packed in boxes of proper size. The oil in which they 
are packed is usually flavored to the taste by adding lemon, sugar, and various spices. Some 
canneries adopt the practice of supplying the cans with a definite quantity of oil before the fish 
are introduced, while others pack the fish first and then pour the oil over them until the box is 
completely full. Some of the firms which have adopted the latter method immerse the cans in a 
bath of warm oil as soon as they have been filled and the cover has, been placed in position, 
allowing them to remain until they go to the solderers in order that they may be completely 
filled; others do not consider it necessary that the can should be absolutely full. As the price of 
the oil is usually greater than that of the fish there is no disposition to pack light-weight goods, 
but the cans are filled as full as possible without subjecting the herring to too much pressure. 

KIND OF OIL USED FOR FILLING THE CANS.—The oil used for canning varies greatly in 
quality in the different establishments. Occasionally the best olive oil is used. This usually 
comes from Bari, Italy, and costs about $1.40, with $1 additional duty, per gallon. A common 
practice among the packers is to mix a small quantity of olive oil with a larger amount of cotton- 
seed oil; and for several years, since the competition has been considerable, the use of olive oil 
has been largely done away with, and cotton-seed oil has been secured from the manufacturers at 
Providence, R. I., and Cincinnati, Ohio, at a cost of about 52 cents per gallon. Some of the 
canneries are now using other oils made from various seeds and nuts of foreign countries. The 
question of the quality of oil used is one of growing importance, and it seems likely to seriously 
affect the trade in the home-made products. We are not prepared to discuss the relative merits 
of the different oils or even to say that cotton-seed oil, carefully prepared from the best matePial, 
is inferior to the average grades of imported oils; but when so much depends on the flavor of the 
oil used, and the tendency to reduce the cost of the manufactured products under the pressure of 
competition ‘js so great, it seems highly important that some parties shall take a decided stand in 
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this matter-and put up a superior quality of goods which shall be sold upon their merits. The use 
of poor oils is perhaps the greatest drawback to the extension of the sardine business in the 
United States; but we are treated little better by the French canners, who have for a number of 
years been using the cheaper grades of oil in the preparation of those goods that are intended for 
exportation. Nearly all of the larger French establishments have certain brands which are put 
up in the very best quality of olive oil, but most of them also put up inferior and cheaper brands 
in which they use only the poorer grades of olive oil, and others pack in oil from the seeds of 
plants of that and other countries. Very few of the best brands of French sardines are imported 
into the United States, so that the fish obtained from abroad are little, if any, superior to the 
average grades packed in this country. 

SARDINES IN VINEGAR AND SPICES.—Besides oil sardines a large quantity of herring are put 
ap in vinegar and spices under the name of sardines royales and sardines marinés. Before the 
vinegar is poured on the fish it is boiled with spices of various kinds. In addition to the liquid, 
mustard seed, cloves, peppers, bay leaves, and frequently a small piece of lemon, are placed in the 
san. A good many fish are also put up in mustard, which is mixed with the best quality of vine- 
gar that has been spiced to suit the taste. The spiced sardines and those put up in mustard are 
received with great favor by the trade and are coming into general use in certain portions of the 
country. By many they are preferred to the ordinary oil sardines. They are usually sold at a 
much lower figure for boxes of the same size. <A few herring are also packed in tomato sauce, 
but thus far the demand for them has been very limited, and as there has been some difficulty 
about their keeping qualities the dealers and even the manufacturers are a little shy of them. 

BONELESS SARDINES.—Thus far no one in this country has attempted to put up boneless sar- 
dines after the French method, though the imported goods are said to find ready sale in the 
American markets. We see no reason why some enterprising firm should not begin experiments 
in this line, as there would probably be no more, if indeed as much, difficulty in removing the bones 
from the herring than from the smaller fish used by the French. The method of preparation after 
the bones have been removed is exactly similar to that to which the ordinary sardine is subjected, 
and it will only be necessary to describe the boning process. Mr. Wallem gives the following 
account of the method employed by the French in this work: 

“The so-called boning process, which by many people is considered very difficult, is, in reality, 
very easy. When the sardines are about half dried in the sun (if dried in an oven they can only be 
boned with great difficulty and loss), they are subjected to the following treatment. With one 
crack the backbone is broken close to the root of the tail. Then, by evenly and tightly squeezing 
it with the fingers it is loosened along its entire length. During this manipulation the whole bone 
system is loosened, and, commencing at the neck, the backbone and all the bones with it can be 
pulled out with two fingers or with a pair of small pincers. For breaking the backbone near the 
tail a pair of pincers is also sometimes used. When the bone has been taken out the sardines are 
set in the sun to dry in the usual manner.” 

THE SOLDERING PROCESS.—After the cans have been filled with fish and the proper condi- 
ments, and the cover has been inserted, they are sent to the soldering-room, where they are her- 
metically sealed by men who make a specialty of this work. In the Eastport canneries each man 
has a small revolving stand, which is turned by means of a treadle and leather belt. The top or 
surface of the stand has a small groove for holding the box, and as the soldering proceeds the 
whole is gradually turned so that the work may be more conveniently done. Soldering-wire is 
used for this purpose. In other places the revolving stand is entirely done away with, and a large 
board with longitudinal strips for holding the cans is substituted. This, when filled, holds 100 
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cans. By the use of the board it is thought that the work can be done more rapidly, as the men 
do not have to lay aside their iron and wire, as soon as a can has been sealed, for the purpose of remov- 
ing it and inserting another, but they can continue their work without interruption, stopping only 
occasionally to change irons nd, again, when all have been sealed, for the purpose of emptying 
and refilling the board. 

The sealers working on wages receive from $1.50 to $2.50 a day, while those working by the 
piece usually get about forty cents per hundred cans for their work. At Eastport the ordinary 
workmen will seal from 500 to 600 small tans, or about 400 of the larger ones, in a day of ten 
hours. At Lamoine it is said that 1,000 cans is considered a fair day’s work. 

Great care must be taken that the cans are perfectly tight, as any leak causes no little trouble 
and often occasions considerable loss. Where the men are doing “piece-work” they often work so 
hurriedly that many of their cans are not properly sealed. To guard against loss from this source 
most of the firms hold each solderer responsible for his work and require him to scratch his num- 
ber upon the cans which he has sealed. In case of leakage he not only does not receive any pay 
for the faulty can but must pay two cents to make good the loss occasioned by his negligence. 

There are several methods of heating the irons, the principal ones being the ordinary charcoal 
pot and the gasoline burner. By both of these methods the iron must necessarily be quite large 
in order to retain a high temperature for any considerable time. But in the sealing process, where 
a large iron is used, especially if the work is slowly done, the sardines are frequently considerably 
heated, and in this way, it is said, their keeping qualities are affected to a greater or less degree, 
and their flavor is often considerably impaired. The methods employed in the French canneries 
are much superior to those adopted by the American packers. There the irons are heated with 
gas supplied by means of a rubber tube which passes through the handle and is introduced’ into 
the inside of the iron near its pointed extremity. Another tube connected with a bellows furnishes 
air to the flame. By this arrangement the heat is rendered very intense, and, as the flame is kept 
constantly burning at the exact point where it is needed, the tip of the iron is always very hot and 
the other parts are proportionately cooler. The iron can thus be used continuously, and the heat 
being applied to so small a surface the fish are only slightly heated during the soldering process. 

BATHING AND VENTING.—When properly sealed the cans are sent to the bath-room, where 
they are placed in small iron frames or baskets, which are lowered into and lifted out of the bath 
by means of ropes and pulleys. The time required in boiling varies considerably, according to 
the size of the cans and the kind of bath used. Other things being equal, small cans are 
cooked more quickly than those of larger size. A good deal depends, however, upon the contents ; 
for fish prepared with spices require considerably more cooking than those put up in oil, in order 
that their keeping qualities may be the same. 

The common method of boiling is by means of the ‘‘open bath,” or by ordinary boiling water 
in an open vessel. This is the oldest and by many it is considered the best method, the principal 
objection to it being that by it a considerably longer time is required than by the other methods. 
The medium-sized cans are subjected to the influence of boiling water in the open bath for from 
one and a half to two hours, while the larger ones must be boiled considerably longer. 

Another method of boiling recently adopted is that known as the chemical bath. This con- 
sists simply in the raising of the boiling point by the use of chloride of lime or other chemicals, 
and if a proper quantity is used water can be heated to upwards of 250° in the open air. By sub- 
jecting the fish to this increased heat they are cooked much more quickly and considerable time is 
saved, while any life-germs that might remain to pollute the mass are more easily destroyed. 
Another way of accomplishing the same results is by means of the closed bath. In this case the 
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steam is confined in a tank, and the fish are subjected to any temperature desired by its pressure 
upon the surface of the water, which raises the boiling point. By these last-named methods the 
time of boiling is reduced to about half an hour. 

When the can comes from the bath its sides are usually bulged out by the pressure of the 
expanded air within. A small hole is at once made through the tin for the purpose of allowing 
this super-heated air to escape, after which it is immediately closed by a drop of solder, and the 
process of bathing and venting is completed. If the can is perfectly tight the sides become con- 
cave as soon as it has cooled. The fact that the can does not ‘‘concave” is considered sufficient 
evidence that there is a defect in the soldering, and it goes at once to the mending room for exam- 
ination. When the hole is found it is closed, after which the can must be reboiled and vented 
before it can be packed. Where the bathing is not properly done a can will keep but a short time, 
and it often happens that many swell and spoil within a few months. Those properly packed, 
however, should keep for three or four years at least. Some of the importers of French sardines 
claim that the loss from “blowers” or spoiled cans received direct from the French canneries is 
very considerable, showing that they are as careless in their work as the Americans. 

CLEANING AND BOXING.—After the fish leave the bath-room they must be carefully wiped and 
cleaned, to prevent them from rusting before they are boxed. In some canneries each can is han- 
dled separately, being first rubbed in sawdust and then wiped dry with a cloth. In other canneries 
the work is satisfactorily accomplished by inclosing the cans in a large barrel, which has been 
partially filled with sawdust. The barrel is fastened to a frame, and is made to revolve on a longi- 
tudinal axis by means of a crank. In this way the cans are thoroughly dried by contact with the 
sawdust as they are tumbled about by the motion of the barrel. They are then packed in common 
wooden cases, the size of which varies with the different brands of fish. For the small sizes cases 
holding 100 cans are invariably used, but for the medium size 50-can cases are employed. A case 
differing in size from either of the others is made for the sea-trout and other brands that are packed 
in the larger cans. These usually hold about two dozen cans each. 

As soon as the cans have been properly packed with a quantity of sawdust i in properly-branded 
cases they are shipped at once to New York parties, who handle them on commission for the can- 
neries. The object in sending immediately is that the agents may be drawn upon for a portion of the 
value of the shipment. An arrangement of this kind between the agents and the canners enables 
the latter to carry on their business with much less capital than would otherwise be required. 


RUSSIAN SARDINES AND ANCHOVIES. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN RUSSIAN-SARDINE INDUSTRY.—The various brands of 
sardines already mentioned are the only ones put up in cans in the United States; but another 
grade of goods referred to by Mr. Sellmann as Russian sardines, under which name they are known 
to the trade, are extensively packed by the Germans, and fish prepared in a similar way are put 
up in France, England, and other countries. As will be seen by referring to Mr. Sellman’s account 
of the origin of the sardine industry in the United States, the entire business as it at present exists 
in this country is the outgrowth of experiments to find a fish that would answer as a substitute for 
the Russian sardines that were being imported in large quantities from Hamburg. From the time 
that the home-made “Russians” were first well introduced, they have grown in favor among the 
foreign population residing in the United States, and the trade has increased so rapidly from year 
to year that the importation has long since entirely ceased. As has already been mentioned, the 
first herring used for this purpose were salted at Eastport and shipped to New York, where they 
were packed in kegs for distribution to the trade. As the trade increased it was decided to transfer 
the business to Eastport, since it was found necessary to select a certain grade of fish for the purpose, 
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and a considerable saving could be made in the shipment of the manufactured goods instead of the 
raw material. When this change was first made the herring were put up in small kegs ready for 
the trade, after which they were packed in crates and shipped to New York for distribution. Later 
it was found desirable to simply salt and cut the herring at Eastport and to pack them in barrels 
for shipment to the dealers in New York, who in turn should repack them in small kegs before 
they were put upon the market. This method has given excellent satisfaction, and has been uni- 
versally adopted. 

METHOD OF PREPARATION.—The manner of preparing the Russian sardine is very simple. 
The fish utilized for this purpose are similar in size to those packed in mustard and spices, under 
the name of marinés, royales, and sardines in mustard. They vary in total length from six to nine 
and a half inches, and when cut measure about five to six inches. Being of proper size for canning, 
and having a greater value for this purpose, they are, of course, canned when practicable; but 
when the catch is too large for immediate use at the canneries the surplus must necessarily be 
salted at once if they are to be preserved; and after a sardine has been salted for any length of 
time it becomes unfit for canning. The natural result is that nearly all of the surplus fish are pre- 
pared as Russian sardines. 

As soon as they have been landed from the weir they are at once salted in large butts or hogs- 
heads, where they are allowed to remain in strong pickle for several days or until they are thor- 
oughly “struck,” after which they are taken out and their heads and entrails are removed by 
children employed for this purpose, in a manner exactly similar to that employed in the preparation 
of sardines for canning. This method has already been described and need not be repeated. After 
the fish have been cut they are thoroughly washed in fresh water, and are carefully packed in fish 
barrels, each layer being well sprinkled with dry salt. After the barrels have been filled new 
brine is added and they are set aside and allowed to remain for several days, in order that the fish 
may settle. More fish are then added in order that the barrels may be well filled, after which they 
are headed up and are ready for shipment. In shipping long distances it is found desirable, 
especially during the summer months, to remove the pickle from the fish, because, when this 
becomes heated, it often sours and injures their flavor. 

After reaching their destination the barrels are at once opened and the fish are then packed 
in kegs of uniform size. These are neatly made of a good quality of. poplar or bass-wood, each 
holding about four or five quarts. As the fish are being packed each layer is well covered with a 
variety of whole spices, including cloves, peppers, mustard seed, and allspice, together with a 
quantity of bay leaves, to give them a rich flavor. When the keg has been filled a pickle of vine- 
gar is added, after which the package is headed up and is ready for the trade. It is desirable to 
have the fish prepared some time before they are eaten, in order that they may be well flavored by 
the seasonings with which they are packed. For this reason old stock is preferable to that recenily 
packed. 

JHE USE OF HERRING AS ANCHOVIES.—AS soon as it had been ascertained that the herring 
could be utilized in the preparation of Russian sardines, certain houses who had been engaged in 
this line of trade thought it possible to prepare anchovies from the smaller individuals of the same 
species, and for several years many of the small herring were utilized for this purpose. The first 
fish that appear in the spring, locally known as brit, are usually too small for canning purposes, 
and as many of these are taken in the weirs each season, considerable numbers of them have been 
salted from time to time to be prepared as a substitute for the anchovies that had been formerly 
imported from Sweden and. Norway. 

After numerous experiments, it is said that the business is not as successful as had been 
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expected, and most of the firms have already given up the idea of utilizing the herring in this 
way. Very few fish are now put up, and during the season of 1880 the total quantity did not exceed 
200 barrels, many of these being spoiled in preparation. This business, however, should not be 
pronounced a failure until it has been more thoroughly tested, and future experiments may prove 
that under proper treatment the herring may be used for this purpose and that the anchovy trade 
of the United States may become an important one. 


5. EXTENT OF THE BUSINESS. 


STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION OF THE INDUSTRY FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PRESENT 
TIME.—From the time of the first experiments in 1875 the American sardine industry has gradu- 
ally increased in importance, though, as has just been stated, it was confined within comparatively 
narrow limits till 1880. At this time many of the Eastport merchants went into the business and 
canneries were built at various other points along the eastern coast of Maine. By the close of 
the season there were 18 canneries in operation, with a total capital of $484,950 dependent on 
the business, including that invested in fishing apparatus by the New Brunswick weir fishermen, 
who market their catch at Eastport. The business furnished employment to 1,328 factory hands, 
and to 196 American and 372 Provincial fishermen.* 

The following list of the sardine canning establishments in the United States in 1880, with 
their location, date of establishment, and city agents, has been carefully corrected by correspond- 
ence with Mr. Sellmann and Mr. Wolff, who have added a list of some of the new canneries that 
were to engage in the business in 1881: 


Name of firm. Location. Date. Agents. 
Eagle Preserved Fish Company ...... Eastport, Me..... 1875 | Wolff & Reessing, New York City. 
P.M. Kane. ......------ 2-222 ee eee eefeeee es OD cactasesdai -.| 1876 | Hansen & Deickmann, New York City. | 
Warren Brown ......-..-- edOivccancwedee: -| 1877 | Wolff & Reessing, New York City. is 


Hansen & Deickmann o eee DO isccrs serene .-| 1878 | Hansen & Deickmann, New York City. 
American Sardine Company .-- --do ..... -| 1879 | Rosenstein Brothers, New York City. 
2100 wexceaeess - | 1880 | Wolff & Reesasing, New York City. 
oO cisanncs ans -| 1880 Do. 
ei DOs inasaietis ccs, --| 1880 Do. 
etOO xaecensscx --| 1880 Do. 
MO! caieisecie cece -| 1880 | Rosenstein Brothers, New York City. 
Young & Stimpson ai@Orced scares 1880 | Hansen & Deickmann, New York City. 
Thomas L. Holmes miWOhavescay aed -| 1880 Do. 
By A. Holmes sc oe cic sccvesiccics ses caise tie cleawes < do .......... -| 1880 Do. 
Frontier Packing Company........... Robbinston, Me.. -| 1880 | Rosenstein Brothers, New York City. 
Lubec Packing Company .....-....--- Lubec, Me............ 1880 | Wolff & Reessing, New York City. 
William Underwood & Co..........-. Jonesport, Me........ 1880 | William Underwood & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Lamoine Packing Company ..-...-..- East Lamoine, Me ....) 1880 | Hansen & Deickmann, New York City. 
Union Fish Company. .............--- Camden, Me ......... 1880 | Rosenstein Brothers, New York City. 
Wolff & Reessing (2d cannery) .......| Eastport, Me......... 1881 | Wolff & Reessing, New York City. 
George O'Grady ....... .-..--------- -| 1881 Do. 
McCulloch & Co.......... . - --++-----| 1881 | Hansen & Deickmann, New York City. 
A. W. Brown......----+.. 1881 | Wolff & Reessing, New York City. 
Pike & Gillis .... --| 1881 Do. 
Cumstock & Co.............-2..2.00e- 1881 Do. 
George W. Capen........--..-.-+---+ 1881 Do. 
Young & Stimpson 1881 | Hansen & Deickmann, New York City. 
Wolff & Reessing...........-..-.-.-5- 1881 | Wolff & Reessing, New York City. 


‘A petition from the sardine packers of Eastport and Lubec to the Secretary of the Treasury, praying for relief 
from certain customs duties, under date of May 28, 1885, states that this industry employs an invested capital of not 
less than $1,000,000, of which a large proportion is in factory buildings, machinery, fixtures, tools, and implements. 
There are said to be 18 factories in Eastport and 4 in Lubec now wholly engaged in sardine packing, and employing 
several thousand operators.—A. H. CLARK. 
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Mr. Wolff, who, from his intimate knowledge of the business from its beginning to the present 
tame, is peculiarly fitted to do so, has kindly furnished an estimate of the quantity of sardines 
put up in the United States from 1875 to 1878 inclusive, which, though only as an estimate, is 
sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. Adding to this the amount packed during the two 
subsequent years we have the following table showing the extent of the business from its origin 
to the year 1881: 


Size 1876. 1876. 1877. 
of 

cas Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
Sardinde in til. ca cccwcsrisascnsiacesecussnscsaueeseceavaweexs cans .| 3 50, 000 $5, 000 500, 000 | $50,000 | 1,000, 000 $90, 000 
D Oe aie st vibes cede seide co aceuiduecGaiye sunjoleadetiasnwese veaies G24)? a" | esate cnc ccehecens 10, 000 2, 800 25, 000 6, 500 
Sardines in spices ........-.22.--00eeeceeeeennee ---do... 75, 000 10, 500 
Sardines in mustard ...........- aidieisheisis ----do... 75, 000 10, 500 
Sardines in tomato-sauce .........5 cence cece es cece cece eeees do... 10, 000 2, 200 
Brook-trout (large herring) ........-.2.-------eeeeeqeeeeeeeeee do... - aoe 12, 000 4, 000 
Seatront (large herring) .c.ccscasosiencvatann sonekeewsaccmwmnn. GO: 54) BiTB Hse aearsee scl anede seein 4, 800 1, 400 12, 000 3, 000 
Mackerel (prepared by a similar précess).......-..-..--...--- 00.65) Bb sccm eseeeen| Ae sees cael hes sxeeetes oceans weenie sande saunas 
Russian sardines 7 wellainte aie's 3, 000 9, 000 4, 000 12, 000 5, 000 17, 500 
ANCHOV108 336050 odors atiecessececacteanserecetetecanewe st mc, $3 | Sere 200 600 200 600 300 900 
ar cane ..-.|...... 60, 000 6, 600 564,800 | 62,200} 1,209,00@| 126,700 
pie ee beer ns te Ns eee a barrels..|...... 3, 200 9, 600 4, 200 12, 600 5, 300 18, 400 

Size 1878. 1879, 1880. 
of 

can. Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
Sardines im Oil.....0..2c.s0eeeseeeeeee By uceacwesceseeseens cans..| 4 | 1,500,000 | $135,000 | 1,468,500 | $132,165 | 6,141,400 | $552, 726 
To ve teaeattrcieen Seba guecedsiease ceoakwesmemenese ceeds : 25, 000 6, 500 389,500 | 5,135] 142,900 18, 577 
Sardines im spices ......02..0.-- 2. ccc c ca enee ee ner eneeceeeee + 100, 000 14, 000 180, 950 27, 148 579, 850 86, 978 
Sardines in mustard ........... 02. esac ee ceeee een ecennee nec eee! t 100, 000 14, 000 96, 700 14, 505 538, 650 80, 797 
Sardines in tomato-sance...........00cccececcecenecenceeceseee + 25, 000 5, 500 22, 250 4,450 22, 700 4, 540 
Brook-trout (large herring) ....-..----.-.2----e-eees eee eeeeees -«:| 2 Ib 24, 000 8, 000 9, 600 2, 000 +24, 000 6, 500 
Sea-tront (large herring)..........00.-cceee-ceceen enews tenons 3 lb 12, 000 3, 000 16, 440 5, 187 50, 584 22, 058 
Mackerel (prepared by a similar process)... BS Di bias cceccadve| se aseanecleanaenanedun theater 50, 784 16, 400 
Russian sardines.-.......--.----seeeeeecees aierais Fee 7, 000 28, 000 4,400 17, 600 8,165 28, 578 
Anchovies.......... 500 1, 500 265 795 200 500 
TT ed he EOS RIEL ALLS ANE LE TPO LENES 298 ESIS NEM 1,786,000 | 186,000 | 1,833,940 | 190,535 | 7,550, 868 788, 576 
7, 500 29, 500 4, 665 18, 395 8, 365 29, 078 


Messrs. Wolff & Reessing, Rosenstein Brothers, and Hansen & Deickman have thus far, with 
a single exception, handled the products of all the canneries in the country, and have also sup- 
plied a greater part of the capital. These parties have kindly furnished full and accurate infor- 
mation of the business from their books. Many of their statements have been given in detail; 
but, as there are good reasons why the business of individual firms should not be made public, it 
has been thought best to include all of the facts in one general table, which shall represent the 
entire sardine industry of the United States as it was in 1880. This table, though it exposes no 
private interests, will be found to answer all purposes for which it is intended. 

THE DANGER THAT THE SUPPLY MAY EXOEED THE DEMAND.—Some of the manufacturers are 
already becoming alarmed at the future prospects of the industry on account of the large number 
of new canneries that are being erected and the enormous extent of coast-line along which it has 
recently been found that small herring may be taken. Mr. Sellmann writes: ‘There is much 
danger that the business may be greatly overdone. A considerable portion of the goods put up 
in 1880 remained unsold on January 1, 1881, and the combined capacity of the various canneries 
is already much greater than the present demand. Under the strong competition that must neces- 
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sarily follow, many of the smaller firms must go under, margins of profit will be reduced to a min- 
imum, while the investment of capital under an accumulation of stock will involve much risk. As 
a result of this condition the standard of excellence will be lowered and many worthless goods will 
be placed upon the market at a low figure, and it will become simply a question as to the brands 
of one cannery or another.” The above view of the situation is perhaps a trifle overdrawn, but it 
is still quite certain that the time has arrived when something must be done to increase the 
demand for the home production. 

That the people of the United States have consumed large quantities of sardines and ancho- 
vies yearly for many years is clearly shown by the following table, kindly furnished by Mr. C. W. 
Smiley, under whose direction it has been compiled from the annual reports of the Bureau of 
Statistics: 


Table showing the yearly importations of sardines and anchovies from 1858 to 1880. 


For the year endin, Value of Sine ce For the year ending Value of Pedy achat 

hore aie Yea pease from all other Total value. June 30— eee proses from all other Total value. 
‘| countries. ‘| countries. 
DOSS sainasineeeieeiticcnjeietieaecre $273, 109 $1, 028 $274,137 || 1872....---- 222 ee eee eee eee $252, 612 $370, 923 $623, 585 
DOGO sce aes xed nes:sicromaizcigsieye 245, 090 6, 188 251, 278 617, 359 555, 345 1,172, 704 
T8605. isis esas aeincn 5 sie Senne 293, 434 6, 245 299, 679 864, 052 126, 978 991, 030 
WO livceses sateeescsoxeaysesie 222, 757 3, 867 226, 624 445, 022 81, 157 526, 179 
WSG2 i cvicsccasccsiccecetcict ee 170, 594 15, 823 186, 417 498, 864 97, 037 595, 901 
ARGS) :2 se asices sists Seca cwoas 368, 745 14, 478 383, 223 685, 164 88, 167 773, 331 
BGA esc rccessaseacesne ease 472, 122 31, 957 604, 079 587, 834 90, 076 677, 910 
W865 ccisic csencmmsananersiatasis 257, 497 9, 955 267, 452 796, 706 115, 685 912,391 
1866) ccitcocdiamereeseassescs 744, 439 193, 481 937, 920 786, 890 315, 520 1, 102, 410 
WOT enwesassceusssenesesan ys 454, 149 24, 470 478, 619 Total vec elseeesckice 9, 487, 016 2, 169, 510 1, 656, 526 
AQOSR i snccairciissmne teers aa es 450, 577 21, 130 471, 707 


* Kinds and quantities of fish not given from 1869 to 1871. 


From this table it will be seen that the United States imported from 1858 to 1880 $11,656,526 
worth of sardines and anchovies exclusive of those received between 1869 and 1871, of which we 
have no record. Itis further noticeable that though the quantity has varied considerably from 
year to year yet it has gradually increased; the value of those received during the year ending June 
30, 1880, being considerably greater than that of the goods put up in this country during the same 
period. Even if we place the total products of the American canneries for the entire season of 
1880 against those imported for the year ending June 30, it will be seen that the imported goods 
exceed those of home manufacture by $284,756. It will be further seen that of the entire importa- 
tion of sardines and anchovies during the period covered by the above table, over 81 per cent. came 
directly from France, and without doubt a considerable portion of the remainder were put up in 
France and sold to other countries, which, in turn, sent them to America. If we consider only the 
sardines put up in oil it may be safe to say that over 95 per cent. of the entire quantity are pre- 
pared in France. 

RELATIVE MERITS OF THE DIFFERENT SPECIES FOR CANNING PURPOSES.—It is often claimed 
that the American manufacturers are imposing on the people by putting up the common herring 
under the name of sardines, and that they are concealing the fact by using French labels. It is 
true that the fish commonly used in France are not the same as those used by Americans, but 
the two species are closely related to each other, and though they differ in many points, each 
having a flavor peculiar to itself, we are by no means willing to give the preference to the foreign 
fish. The mere fact that the French were the first to utilize small fish for this purpose, and that 
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they have always used a particular species simply because it chanced to be abundant in the waters 
contiguous to that country, is no proof that it is the only, or even the best, fish for the purpose. 

Mention has already been made of several different species of fishes of even widely separated 
families, that have been prepared in this way, and some of them are considered superior to either 
the herring or the sardine. This is particularly true of the mackerel, which has a peculiarly rich 
and delicate flavor. But mackerel are usually too large for canning in oil, and, though prepared in 
a somewhat similar manner, the products are so different as to answer a very different purpose, 
and their manufacture will interfere but little with the demand for fish preserved in oil. 

In order that a fish may be suitable for use in the sardine industry, it is only necessary that 
it should be of small size and of tender flesh; it should also be destitute of thick scales or of a 
tough skin. Little account need be taken of the natural flavor of the fish, unless this be much 
stronger than is usual with small fish, as the methods adopted in the preparation of oil and spiced 
sardines are such as to impart an artificial flavor, the quality of which depends in a great measure on 
the quality and kind of materials used, and the treatment to which the fish is subjected in canning. 

THE QUALITY OF SARDINES LARGELY DEPENDENT ON THE OIL USED.—That French sar- 
dines of certain brands are superior to those put up in this country cannot be denied, for a few of 
the French manufacturers refuse to use inferior oils and take particular pains that their goods shall 
be first class in every respect. Many others, on the contrary, buy inferior and cheaper grades of 
olive oil, or are even doing away with this altogether and substituting in its place oil made from 
various indigenous seeds and nuts. 

For some time the American packers used only the best imported oils, but on account of the 
cost of the same they soon came to use cotton-seed oil for cooking the fish. A saving of 80 per 
cent. on their oil bills was no small matter, and in a skort time some of them, like their French 
brethren, began using the cheaper oils for packing also, and the quality of their goods has been 
proportionately impaired. 

The average brands of imported sardines are in no way superior to those put up at Eastport, 
but there is a large class of consumers who insist on using only the best goods, and they are willing 
to pay the extra price charged for certain well-established French brands. In this way the impor- 
tation of these goods continues, and with them come a large quantity of the cheaper grades, which 
find a ready market simply because they come from France. 

AMERICAN PACKERS NOW IN CONDITION TO COMPETE WITH THE FRENCH NOT ONLY IN THE 
UNITED STATES BUT IN OTHER COUNTRIES.—Thus far the American goods have been put up 
with a French label, but the people are coming to learn that they are not only put up in this 
country but that when properly prepared they are equal in every respect to the best imported ones. 
The use of’ French labels might have been a help to the first introduction of the goods, but the 
time has now unquestionably arrived when the manufacturers should come out boldly with English 
labels, and, by the use of superior oils and additional care in preparation, win for their own brands 
a reputation that cannot but result in an increased demand. By adopting this course the imported 
goods can soon be driven from the American market, and when the supply shall have exceeded 
the demand there will be little difficulty in establishing a trade with other countries. 

The question of our ability to compete with the French for the trade of other countries is one 
in which our packing-houses are especially interested. We are placed at a great disadvantage on 
account of the higher wages paid to American laborers. In the United States the sealers and can- 
makers receive $50 per mouth, and the average factory hand is paid $20. France also has an 
advantage in the saving of duty and freight on the olive oil used, while she is much nearer the 
principal markets for the manufactured products. The American packers, on the other hand, 
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have a decided advantage in the abundance of fish and the inexpensive methods of catching them. 
In France the fish are taken chiefly in gill-nets, which necessitates the handling of each fish sepa- 
rately, and in addition a large quantity of bait must be used in “tolling” them to the surface and 
in keeping them near the nets. The cost of the bait used for this purpose is equal to a large per- 
centage of the value of the catch, and the price at which the fish sell is necessarily much greater 
than that paid by American packers. Again, the supply of fish on the French coast is by no means 
regular, and there are seasons when the fishing is a failure. Such was the case in 1880, when all 
parties interested in the business lost heavily. 

That we may easily have the home market wholly to ourselves without fear of competition, 
provided our packers put up a quality of goods equal to the best French brands, seems quite cer- 
tain, for our Government has levied a duty of $4 per case on all sardines brought into the country. 
It also seems quite probable that we will be able to compete with the French for the trade with 
other countries. At present the packers must pay $1 per gallon duty on all olive oil imported by 
them; but it may be possible that in the hope of benefiting a large number of its people, and of 
placing our sardine interests on a more substantial footing, the Government may be induced to 
remit the duty on that part of the oil used for the preparation of sardines, as they have already 
done on the salt to be used in the curing of fish in the cod and mackerel fisheries. 
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PART VII. 
THE SHORE FISHERIES OF SOUTHERN DELAWARE, 


By J. W. CoLLins. 


1.—THE SQUETEAGUE OR “TROUT” FISHERY. 


Squeteague or “trout” (Cynoscion regale and O. maculatum) are taken along almost the entire 
length of the Delaware coast, between Little Creek Landing on Delaware Bay and Fenwick’s Island 
at the southern extremity of the State, but the special fishery for this species is confined to the 
locality between Cape Henlopen and Mahone’s Creek light. South of the cape there is no organized 
fishing for trout, the few that are taken being captured incidentally in the seines and gill-nets of 
the fishermen which have been set for other kinds of fish. Thus we find that, in 1880, while only 
10,000 pounds were caught south of Cape Henlopen, 2,608,000 pounds were taken by the fishermen 
along the shores bordering Delaware Bay. The trout fishery begins from the 20th of April to the 
first of May,-and is generally pursued with great ardor for five or six weeks; in some places it is 
continued until the first of July; and at Lewes it is carried on to a greater or less extent until 
August, when the spot makes its appearance along the shores, and the fishermen then turn their 
attention to the capture of the latter species. Toward the latter part of June the schools of fish, 
which, previous to that time, have remained close to the beach, begin to move off into the deeper 
waters of the bay, where the temperature of the water is not so high as it is close to the shore. 
After this time the trout seldom approach close enough to the beaches to be taken in seines except 
at Lewes, and in consequence comparatively little is done after the first of July; occasionally a 
few fishermen go out in the bay in July, August, and September to fish with hook and line; but 
it rarely happens that many trout are taken. During the height of the fishing season the farmers 
of this region, as well as the professional fishermen, resort to the beaches nearest their homes to 
engage in the work, which is carried on both during the night and day, as circumstances may 
demand. With the trout are taken, in the seines and nets, more or less perch, rock, mullet, and 
flounders, and occasionally other kinds of fish, though it may be said that all of these form only a 
small portion of the sum total of the fish captured during the months of May and June, since it is 
estimated by the most competent authorities that from 90 to 95 per cent. of the fish taken at the 
various beaches along the Delaware Bay at this season are trout. The importance of this fishery 
to the State is considerable, a. large portion of the farmers and laboring classes being thus supplied 
with food which is both cheap and wholesome. 


1, FISHING GROUNDS. 


The fishing grounds are the shoal waters bordering the numerous sandy beaches along the 
shores of Delaware Bay. These beaches are ridges or hammocks, varying from one half to two 


miles or more in length, slightly elevated above the surrounding and intervening swamps, and 
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with shores sloping gradually down to the water of the bay. The slope is so gradual in many 
cases, as, for instance, at Bowers’ Beach, that the depth of water does not exceed 6 feet even at a 
distance of a mile from the shore. The different species of fish found in this locality approach 
close to these beaches in the spring, and can easily be taken by the fishermen, who set their haul- 
seines and gill-nets in depths of 6 to 8 feet of water. 

The most important of the upper fishing stations are Kitt’s Hammock, 25 miles northwest of 
Cape Henlopen (and 44 miles south from Mahone’s Creek light), and Bowers’ Beach, situated 
between Murderkill and Jones’ Creeks, some 24 miles farther down the bay. Between Murderkill 
and Mispillion Creeks are the fishing stations of Shirley’s Bar, the “Pier” and “ Big Stone,” while 
near the mouth of Broadkiln Creek is Slaughter Beach, another excellent fishing ground, 43 miles 
distant from Lewes. The beach at Lewes, though secondary in importance as a fishing ground, 
so far as trout-fishing is concerned, is, nevertheless, taken altogether, the principal station along 
the bay, since the fisheries are carried on during the entire summer and autumn for the various 
species which can be found in this locality. The fishermen usually resort to the beaches nearest 
to their homes, all other things being equal. Thus, Kitt’s Hammock is the favorite place for the 
Dover fishermen, as well as a portion of those from Lebanon and Magnolia. A few men from the 
two last-mentioned places, however, generally go to Bowers’ Beach in the fishing season, which is 
also resorted to by the fishermen from Frederica; these, together with the local residents at the 
beach, making up the sum total of men employed in trout-fishing at that point. The residents of 
Milford Neck divide themselves between the two stations of Shirley’s Bar and the “ Pier.” Some 
of them formerly carried on fishing at the “ Big Stone,” but so few fish have been caught in late 
years at this station that it was abandoned in 1880, no seines being set from the beach. The chief 
part of the fishermen from the village of Milford resurt to Slaughter Beach, where also may be 
found, in the fishing season, the men who belong at Milton; the residents of Lewes, of course, being 
near one of the best fishing grounds in the State, have no occasion to go elsewhere to pursue their 
work. By this arrangement the men are enabled to go to their homes during the “slack spells,” 
and when the weather is unfavorable for fishing operations. As a rule, they visit their homes at 
least once a week. After the trout leave the shoal water bordering the beaches and strike off into 
the bay, on Oyster Rock, so-called, the outlying shoals are the fishing grounds, where a limited 
number of this species is taken with hook and line, though it is but fair to say that no systematic 
fishery is carried on after the end of the seining season. 


2. THE FISHERMEN. 


The fishermen of Delaware are principally men who engage in other pursuits during a large 
portion of the year. Among their other employments agriculture may be reckoned as the chief. 
They engage in fishing, as arule, only when it offers better returns than can be obtained elsewhere ; 
but when the fish grow scarce, or the market dull, they return to their farms; or if they have no 
farms of their own they hire out with some one else, unless, indeed, they may be mechanics, in 
which case they seek such employment as they are best fitted for. Many farmers of this section 
own boats and fishing apparatus with which they procure supplies for their own tables, and fre- 
quently secure a surplus, which they sell; others belong to crews or gangs regularly organized 
for seining.. These are the men who manage the large drag-nets. During the fishing season it is 
not at all an uncommon thing for the farmers to hire colored men to work on their land while they 
themselves engage in fishing. We are told by Mr. Hill, of Milford Neck, that many farmer-fisher- 
men of that section make it a rule to do their planting first, after which they engage in fishing for 
trout, thus filling up the time which otherwise might be unoccupied. According to Mr. M. 8. Van 
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Burkalow, of Magnolia, many of the fishermen at that place and adjacent towns work in the fruit- 
canning establishments from July to September, but in the spring nearly all of the farmers in that 
section catch fish, at least for their own use. At Milton, says Mr. J. D. Morris, the trout fishery 
lasts about five weeks, and during this period the men pursue it with ardor, devoting all their time 
to handling seines. Those who own farms hire some one, generally a colored man, to do the farm 
work while they are fishing. At. Lewes thirty men make a business of fishing for trout from 
May 1 to July; in addition to these there are fifty others, one-fourth of whom are colored, who 
fish for pleasure or profit at odd jobs. Taking them altogether these semi-professional fishermen 
are employe@ about one half of their time in catching trout, using for this purpose seines, gill- 
nets, and, rarely, hook and line. Those fishing with hook and line in the spring do this only for 
pleasure, or to secure a supply for their own table. After the rush of the trout fishery is over the 
semi-professional fishermen, as we have seen, engage in other pursuits, leaving the professional 
fishermen to continue the work on a more limited scale. The latter, as a rule, peddle their fish in 
the villages and surrounding districts during the period between the Ist of July and November. 
The catch of trout, however, as has been previously stated, is very small after the 1st of August. 
A few colored men are engaged in the trout-fishery in the towns above Lewes. So far as we learn 
it would be a liberal estimate to say that more than five or ten per cent. of the fishermen were 
colored, 


3. APPARATUS AND METHODS OF FISHING. 


BOATS AND THEIR FITTINGS.—The ordinary sharp-bowed, wide-sterned, flat-bottomed skiff, 
or batteau, known in other sections of the country as the sharpie, is the style of boat almost uni- 
versally used in the Delaware Bay fisheries. These vary in length from 12 to 20 feet, and in value 
from $10 to $20. They are almost exclusively built by the fishermen themselves, with few excep- 
tions propelled by oars, and are employed both in the gill-net and seine fisheries, the larger ones 
being used for carrying out the haul-seines. At Bowers’ Beach, however, there are a few round- 
bottomed boats, such as are elsewhere described as the “ gill-net shad-boats;” and at Lewes, also, 
thete are a few of these, as well as a limited number of the New J: ergey surf-boats, such as are in 
use at Long Branch. A full description of the various forms of boats may be found in the report 
on fishing vessels. It may, however, be well to say here that the sharp-bowed boat is propelled 
both by sails and oars, but the New Jersey surf-boat rarely has a sail. 

SEINES, NETS, AND LINES.—There are several kinds of seines used in the trout-fishery by the 
fishermen of Delaware Bay, differing principally in length. They may be classified under three 
general heads: First, the large haul-seine, ranging from 75 to 150, or more, fathoms in length, 
chiefly employed in the trout-fishery, and managed by a crew of four to seven men. Second, the 
small haul-seines, from 40 to 70 fathoms long, frequently used both in fresh and salt water fishing, 
and managed by a crew of two to four men. Third, the “ wade-seines,” 30 to 40 fathoms long, 
operated by one or two men who have no boat, but wade out to the depth of 3 to 5 feet, setting the 
seine as they go, after which it is hauled on the shore. The large seines range from 6 to 9 feet in 
depth, while the smaller ones are rarely deeper than 7 feet. The mesh varies from 14 to 2 inches. 

According to Mr. D. R. Tomlinson, of Dover, the fishermen of that place use small seines, 40 
to 45 fathoms long and 6 to 7 feet deep, for the capture of various species of fish, such as trout, 
shad, herring, rock, and perch. For the management of these seines they are each provided with a 
“shore-line” 50 fathoms long, and a “water-line” 100 fathoms in length. In addition to these 
nets the fishermen use, during the trout season, from May 1 to July 1, a number of large seines 
which are 150 to 175 fathoms long, 7 feet deep, having 2-inch mesh. These nets are provided with 
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a “shore-line,” 75 to 100 fathoms long, and a “ water-line,” 200 fathoms in length. The average 
length of the seines used by the Dover fishermen is 75 fathoms, and the average value $50. We are 
told by Mr. Samuel Wyatt that the large seines used at Bowers’ Beach are 150 fathoms in length, 100 
meshes deep, the mesh being 2 inches in length, and that they cost about $150 each. For the man- 
agement of these a crew of seven men is required. A smaller net is used in the trout fishery, 
averaging about 50 fathoms in length, and costing from $50 to $60; these have a crew of four 
men. At Milford the large seines average 100 fathoms in length. There are, however, here, fifty 
sinall seines, averaging 30 fathoms in length, and requiring from two to four men to handle them. 
Many of these are of the kind known as “ wade-seines,” and are owned chiefly by the farmers who 
use them to procure a supply of fish for themselves, selling any surplus they may obtain. The 
trout-fishermen of Milton, however, we are told by Mr. James D. Morris, of that place, rarely use a 
net larger than 60 fathoms in length, 100 meshes deep, the mesh being 2 inches, while the small 
seines are 25 fathoms long, 80 meshes deep, and cost $20, and the larger ones are valued at 
$60. The swiftness of the current at the lower end of Slaughter Beach, near the mouth of Broad- 
kiln ‘Creek, where the men from Milton carry on their fisheries, prevents them from using so 
large a seine as is employed by the fishermen farther up the bay. The largest haul-seines used at 
Lewes, according to Mr. J. A. Marsh, a fisherman of that port, are 65 fathoms long, 100 meshes 
deep, the mesh being 2 inches in length. The average value of these nets is $40, the smal] nets 
varying in length from 20 to 30 fathoms, and are worth about $40 each. 

Gill-nets are used for the capture of trout along the shores of Delaware Bay, though very 
much less so than drag-seines. Mr. Tomlinson tells us that the Dover fishermen have (stake) gill- 
nets for the capture of trout, pike, mullet, catfish, perch, and rock. These nets are 25 fathoms 
long, on the average, about 6 feet deep, the mesh varying in size from 24 to 3 inches. At Lewes, 
gill-nets are used quite extensively during the first weeks of the trout fishery. These are the same 
kind as those employed for the capture of spot, being from 13 to 20 fathoms in length (mostly 15 or 
16 fathoms long), 15 to 40 meshes deep, the mesh measuring 24 inches. -A more detailed descrip- 
tion of these gill-nets is given in the chapter on the spot fishery. 

It has been stated that. trout are only taken incidentally south of Cape Henlopen, principally 
in gill-nets. These nets, which are used chiefly for the capture of perch, bluefish, menhaden, spot, 
and other species, are from 15 to 40 fathoms long, about 4 feet deep, and usually a mesh of 3 inches. 
The hand-lines used in Delaware Bay for the capture of trout are exceedingly simple in construc- 
tion. A small sinker of 2 to 4 ounces in weight is fastened to the end of a small line of suitable 
length; above the sinker are attached to the main line, at distances varying from 8 to 10 inches 
apart, two or three gangings about a foot in length; fastened to their outer ends are small-sized 
hooks similar to those used for catching mackerel. 

METHODS OF FISHING.—The appearance of the trout is the signal for the assembling of the 
fishermen at the different fishing-stations to engage in the capture of this species of fish. This 
fishery, beginning, as has been mentioned, about the first of May, is actively prosecuted until the 
end of June, and in some localities continues until August. It has been stated that from four to 
seven men are required to manage a large seine. When the seine is to be set one of these men 
stands on the shore holding the end of a rope—the “shore-line”—which is attached to the end of 
the net that is first thrown overboard. The remainder of the crew go out in the boat with the 
seine to a distance equal to the length of the line, which may vary from 50 to 100 fathoms. They 
then set the seine in a semicircle, working down stream and gradually keeping farther away from 
the land. By this means the end of the seine farthest down stream is gradually reached. From 
this lower end a rope is rum ashore and then the men land on the beach, dividing themselves inte 
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two gangs, each hauling on a line until the seine is drawn to the shore and the fish are landed. 
The smaller-sized nets are set in a similar manner, though fewer men, of course, are required to 
handle them. The small “wade-seines” are usually set by a single man (sometimes by two), who 
wades out from the shore to a depth of three to five feet and places the net in a semicircle around 
the place where he supposes the fish to be, and then returning to the beach, draws the net to the 
shore, securing such fish as may have been encircled by it. As arule, the fishermen set their appa- 
ratus by guess, rarely, if ever, seeing the fish in the water before putting out their seines. This is 
especially the case, perhaps, with those who use wade-seines, since they can be employed to ad- 
vantage only when the water is turbid or after nightfall. According to Mr. James Lowry, of 
Milford, many of the farmers of that town who own seines go out in the evening, after finishing 
their work on the farm, and make a set with a wade-seine for the purpose of catching a supply 
of fish for themselves; though, in the event of their obtaining any more than they need for their own 
use, they usually sell them either to their neighbors or to parties who come from a more remote 
distance to supply themselves with this fish. The method of handling the seine all along the shores 
of Delaware Bay is essentially the same, though, owing to the strong current in some localities, 
the fishermen are obliged to use shorter nets than are employed at other places. Captain Fowler 
says that at Lewes three or four men compose a seine-gang, and usually these at the same time 
have both seines and gill-nets, working with the former during the day or when circumstances 
are favorable, and setting the gill-nets at night. In the vicinity of Kitt?’s Hammock the nets 
are “staked out,” but farther down the bay, at Lewes especially, where gill-nets are principally 
employed during the first weeks of the trout fishery, they are set in a peculiar manner, which will 
be fully described under the head of the spot fishery. According to Mr. William T. Gray, of 
Blackstone, a common way of setting gill-nets for trout and other species in Indian River is to fasten 
their ends to stakes, which are driven in the muddy bottom of the river. The nets are separated 
from each other 15 to 20 fathoms, and are placed longitudinally to the stream. They are over- 
hauled each morning. In fishing for trout with hook and line the fishermen usually anchor their 
boats on some favorite spot in the bay; and, having baited their hooks with soft crabs, which are 
very attractive to these fish, they lower the lines to the bottom, and, if the trout are at all 
abundant, it is but a little while before the fish begin to bite rapidly, and of course are quickly 
pulled in. 

At Kitt’s Hammock, Bowers’ Beach, and contiguous fishing stations the large seines are put 
away after the last of June, though the smaller nets are occasionally used for the capture of trout, 
put at that season most of the fishermen are at work at other employments and there is but little 
systematic fishing done. 

Mr. J. A. Marshall, of Lewes, says that the trout fishery begins there about the first of May, 
being carried on with gill-nets for nearly a month. At the beginning of June, and sometimes 
sooner, the fishermen commence hauling trout with seines, carrying on their operations principally 
during the night, though more or less fish are taken in the daytime, especially if the water is 
muddy or turbid. The principal part of the fishing is over by the beginning of July, though 
occasionally hauls are made with the seines until August, at which time the spot fishery begins, 
and trout are rarely taken thereafter. Large numbers of trout were caught in the pound which 
was built at Lewes in 187374, but as a rule the fish were either let out or else thrown away after 
the sounds or air-bladders had been removed. 
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4, DISPOSITION OF THE CATOH. ~~ 


At the beginning of the trout season many of the farmers from the interior of the State, 
residing in some cases a distance of 30 or 40 miles from the nearest fishing stations, drive to the 
villages nearest the shores of Delaware Bay, and frequently even to the beaches where fishing 
is being carried on. Here they remain until they are able to purchase a supply of trout, which 
they buy fresh as the fish are taken alive from the water. Having obtained a sufficient amount 
for their purposes at least for the day, they proceed to dress and salt them. In doing this they 
cut off the heads and tails; the viscera and air-bladders are removed, and the fish are then split, 
washed, and salted. 

It is estimated by Mr. M.S. Van Burkalow, of Magnolia, who is interested in the fisheries and 
is an extensive buyer of trout sounds or air-bladders, that three-fourths of a pound of dried sounds 
may be obtained from a bushel of trout, and as sounds sell at a price ranging from 75 cents to $1 
per pound, it is evident that the cost of the fish to the farmer is merely nominal, since he rarely 
pays more than 50 cents a bushel for the fish. : 

Having secured enough fish to last through the year, the farmer packs them on his cart and 
hauls them away to his home. In addition to the trout that are sold in the manner above described, 
many are disposed of to peddlers who resort to the fishing-stations to purchase their supplies, 
which they hawk about through the villages and adjacent farming districts. 

Mr. Samuel Wyatt, of Bowers’ Beach, says: “In the spring the fishermen sell their catch of 
trout to farmers from the interior towns, who, after buying their fish, dress and salt them for their 
own use. There are also twelve peddlers who buy trout and hawk them about the villages and 
farming districts. The average price for which the fish are sold is 40 cents per bushel.” 

It is estimated by a number of the most intelligent observers at the fishing stations that about 
three-fourths of the catch of trout is sold in a fresh condition to the farmers, and it is said that 
this species of fish constitutes an important part of the food supply of the rural population of 
Delaware. A comparatively small amount of trout is shipped to Philadelphia and other large 
towns, and a considerable percentage of the fish which are not sold in a fresh condition to the 
farmers and peddlers are salted by the fishermen and retailed to the country trade during the fall 
and winter. According to Mr. Tomlinson, 60 per cent. of the trout taken by the Dover fishermen 
are salted and disposed of in this manner at prices averaging $6 per barrel. Those that are sent 
away are generally packed in boxes with ice. In some of the larger villages ice is put up in winter 
if any can be obtained. At Milford, Mr. J. Lowry has two ice-houses, with a capacity of 1,000 tons 
each. In 1879 50 tons were sold to fishermen and fish peddlers, but in 1880 no ice was obtained. 

Mr. Van Burkalow says nine-tenths of the trout are sold to farmers and peddlers, mostly in a 
fresh condition, and one-tenth shipped to Philadelphia. 

Mr. J. A. Marshall, of Lewes, estimates the catch of trout by the fishermen of that place at 
250,000 pounds for 1880. Of this amount, he says three-fourths are sold fresh to peddlers and 
farmers, and one-fourth salted by the fishermen, being afterwards sold to residents of the interior 
towns. 

He also tells us that the men employed on the railroad at Lewes buy a good many fish, which 
they sell at the towns along the route. The price received for the fish is variously stated to be 
from 25 to 60 cents a bushel for those which are sold in a “lump” to farmers 3 but for such as are 


retailed by the fishermen themselves in the villages near the fishing grounds, the price is frequently 
4 or 5 cents a pound. 
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5. FINANOIAL PROFITS AND SHARE. 


As a rule, large seines are owned by the merchants of the different towns and by the wealthy 
farmers, but in some cases belong to the captains of the fishing gangs. The crews are shipped 
to manage these seines and receive a certain share of the profits, which vary considerably in the 
different localities, and also with the size of the seine. Mr. Van Burkalow tells us that the largest 
seines used at Kitt’s Hammock and Bowers’ Beach draw 40 per cent. of the gross proceeds. Accord- 
ing to Messrs. Samuel Bethards and J. W. Sparry, of Frederica, one-half of the proceeds of the catch 
goes to the boat, seine, and captain of the seine gang, while the remainder is divided among the rest 
of the men, who, from the amount thus received, provide themselves with food. The average share 
of a man engaged in seine-fishing for trout for the four weeks between the middle of May and the 
15th of June is $32. The average stock of one of the large seines at Kitt’s Hammock and Bowers’ 
Beach, during the trout season, is about $500, according to Mr. Van Burkalow; though we are told 
by Mr. Wyatt, who is engaged in fishing with a seine at Bowers’ Beach, that the average stock of a 
seine is $800, of which the net draws two-fifths, and the remainder is divided among the captain 
and crew, who “find” themselves. There is usually no rule for the division of the catch of the 
smaller nets, since the men fishing with them share the proceeds equally, though in most cases a 
certain percentage is paid for the use of the net. At Milton the seine draws an equal share with 
the men; that is, if there is a crew of four men, the usual number fishing with a net, the owner 
of the latter, who is usually the captain of the gang, receives for its use one-fifth of the proceeds 
of the catch. Mr. A. Hill, at Milford Neck, informs us that the fishermen rarely make more than 
$18 in the four weeks during which they are employed in trout fishing, and thinks they have not 
exceeded that for the past ten years. This estimate, however, is s0 much smaller than that of the 
men actually employed in the fisheries that it is altogether probable it is far below the actual facts. 


2.—THE SPOT FISHERY. 


The second sea fishery in importance in Delaware is that for the capture of spot (Liostomus 
santhurus), which are found along the entire coast-line from Dover to the southern limit of the 
State, though in some localities they are rarely taken. Mr. Van Burkalow, of Magnolia, 
states that spot have occasionally been caught as high up Delaware Bay as Kitt’s Hammock, 
though never do they appear there in abundance, nor are they found at all plenty anywhere 
in the waters bordering the bay shore above Slaughter Beach. The fishermen of Milford, 
Milton, and Lewes engage in this fishery to a considerable extent from the first of August 
until the last of September, and, in some instances, we are assured that small numbers of this fish 
have been caught at Lewes even as late as the 10th of November. Farther south the spot are, as 
a rule, taken incidentally in the apparatus which is set in those waters for other species. An 
exception, however, may be made of the spot fishery of Ocean View, which, next to Lewes and 
Milton, has the largest catch of any town in the State. This place is favorably situated for the 
capture of this fish, which appears to be quite abundant from July to November in the lower part 
of Indian River. Though no systematic fishing is carried on at this season, there are still a num- 
ber of men who go out with haul-seines once or twice a week, and nearly all the residents of the 
town-find time for more or less fishing. 
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1, THE FISHING GROUNDS. 


It has already been stated that spot occur in greater or less numbers along the Delaware coast 
from Kitt’s Hammock.to the southern limit of the State, but the fishing grounds proper for this 
species may be confined to narrower limits. Slaughter Beach, the beach at Lewes, the waters of 
Rehoboth Bay, Indian River and Bay, and the Isle of Wight Bay, may be said to constitute the 
fishing grounds where spot are taken by the residents of Delaware, though it may be here men- 
tioned that the fishermen living in the southern part of the State sometimes go farther south, to 
Sinnepuxent Bay, or even, perhaps, to Assateague Bay. ‘The fishing grounds north of Cape Hen- 
lopen have already been described in the discussion of the trout fishery. It needs, therefore, 
only to add here that south of Cape Henlopen the Delaware coast is composed of low, narrow, 
sandy beaches, which inclose the shoal-water of the lagoon-like bays, the names of which have 
already been given. But little fishing is done in Rehoboth Bay, though it is the largest in the 
State, being about 4 miles in the direction of the shore-line, and having an average width of 3 
miles. Just south of Rehoboth Bay, however, and connected with it by a channel, is Indian River 
Bay, which is 6 miles long, east and west, and has an average breadth of 1 mile. A narrow inlet, 
having a depth of 6 or 7 feet, connects these sheets of water with the Atlantic, and through this 
opening large quantities of anadromous fishes and a somewhat smaller number of sea fish annually 
pass to and from the shelter of the bays. 


2. THE FISHERMEN. 


The fishermen who engage in the capture of spot are generally the same men who have been 
employed in the trout fishery in the spring, though the numbers are perhaps less. In the vicinity 
of Lewes and Milton a considerable portion of the men are professional fishermen. This is espec- 
lially the case at Lewes, while at Milton, we are told by Mr. J. D. Morris, that of the forty men 
engaged more or less regularly in catching spot at Slaughter Beach one-half of them are farmers, who 
fish only for their own use, as a rule, selling any surplus they may obtain, while the remainder of the 
men fish rather irregularly, being employed alternately in fishing and other pursuits. The summer 
fishermen, south of Cape Henlopen, are usually semi-professional, or farmers, the latter fishing, as a 
general thing, only to obtain a supply for their own tables, while the former carry on their work in a 
somewhat erratic manner, engaging in fishing once or twice a week, or perhaps for one or two 
weeks in succession, and then being occupied the remainder of their time in other employments. 
According to Mr. William J. Parkhurst, of Dagsborough, all of the fishermen of that place engage 
in fishing at “odd jobs” during the summer, catching trout, spot, and other less common species, 
which they peddle through the towns in the immediate vicinity. We are told by Mr. H. H. Hick- 
man, of Roxanna, that many of the farmers of that town own small “ wade-seines,” and that when- 
ever they have time in the summer they go down to Indian River and catch some fish for their.own 
use. If, however, they succeed in getting more than they need for themselves they load the sur- 
plus on a team and peddle it through the rural districts. Although there is a considerable quan- 
tity of fish taken in this manner by the twenty-eight men from Roxanna, who are thus occasionally 
employed, nevertheless they can hardly be considered as fishermen in the strict sense of the term, 
especially spot fishermen, since we are told that the latter species is not taken by them in large 
quantities, but rather incidentally with other fish in gill-nets and wade-seines. ‘The same may be 
said of spot fishing at Williamsville, in the lower part of the State; a few are taken during the 
summer by the fishermen who follow gill-netting, and who are generally such men as depend 
wholly on fishing. 
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3. APPARATUS AND METHODS OF FISHING. 


THE BOATS.—The boats ysed in the spot fishery are essentially the same as those used in the 
trout and other fisheries of the State, being almost wholly of the flat-bottomed sharpie pattern, 
varying in length from 12°to 20 feet, and almost without exception propelled by oars alone. These 
boats are simple in construction, and are usually built by the fishermen themselves at little cost. 

SEINES AND NETS.—Wade-seines, varying in length from 16 to 25 fathoms, are used by the 
farmer-fishermen of Milford for the capture of spot. The haul-seines used at Millsborough, and 
in which spot are taken in connection with various other kinds of fish, range in length from 45 
to 75 fathoms, are 12 feet deep in the bunt and 8 feet deep at the wings, and have a 24-inch mesh. 
The average length is about 50 fathoms, and the average value of nets in use—estimated by Mr. 
G. W. Johnson, of Millsborough—about $30 each. The largest seines used at Ocean View for the 
capture of spot and other fish are from 40 to 50 fathoms in length, while the wade-seines are frow 
15 to 20 fathoms long, 5 feet deep, and 2-inch mesh. The nets used for the capture of spot at 
Slaughter Beach by the Milton fishermen average 15 fathoms in length and 50 meshes deep, the 
mesh being 2? inches stretch-measure. We are fold by Mr. J. A. Marshall, of Lewes, that during 
the season in which the fishery is carried on, there are in use at the Beach 250 gill-nets. These, 
as a rule, are about 15 or 16 fathoms long when hung, though a few of them are 20 fathoms 
long. The depth varies from 35 to 50 meshes, the latter being 24 inches. The average cost of 
these is about $3. Mr. C. T. Burton, of Lewes, says: “We use white Northern pine floats on the 
spot gill-nets, these being placed 6 feet apart on the cork-line; the lead sinkers, which are at- 
tached to the foot of the nets, average 1 ounce in weight, aud are placed 16 inches apart.” The 
spot fishermen use two nets at a time, but they usually have four.nets or more during a season, as 
one “fleet” of two nets will last only about a month. 

The nets are injured very much at Lewes by crabs during the month of August. These crus- 
taceans, known locally as the “cushion crabs,” are very abundant at that season, and frequently 
become so badly entangled in the fine twine of which the nets are composed that the latter are 
often badly damaged and torn in the process of removing the crabs. The fishermen of Blackstone 
use gill-nets ranging from 15 to 40 fathoms in length, 4 feet deep, and a mesh of 3 inches. Vari- | 
ous species of fish are taken in these, among which is the spot. The gill-nets in use at Williams- 
ville for the capture of the various species of fish taken in that locality, among which a small 
quantity of spot are found, are 25 fathoms long, from 3 to 6 feet deep, and have a mesh varying 
from 3 to 6 inches; only the smaller-meshed nets are used in summer, principally for the capture 
of mullet and spot. 

METHODS OF FISHING.—The methods of fishing with gill-nets for spot at Lewes and Slaughter 
Beach, 44 miles farther up the Delaware Bay, are quite novel, and so far as we have been able to 
learn are not practiced in any other part of the United States. At Slaughter Beach stakes are 
driven into the muddy bottom of the bay at a distance of about 65 to 70 yards from low-water 
mark; these stakes being long enough so that their tops are above water even at high tide. To 
the upper end of each stake is fastened a single block through which is rove a line, the ends of 
the latter being bent together so that it will not unreeve. When the fisherman desires to set his 
net he bends one end of this line to the outer end of the apparatus and the other end of the rope 
is made fast to the opposite end of the net. By pulling on the rope the net is hauled out from the 
shore into the water until it reaches the stake, and the line now being hauled taut and fastened 
the net remains secure and straight in its proper place. When the fisherman desires to take the 
net on shore he simply slackens away on one part of the rope and hauls in on the other, thus 
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dragging the net to the beach and with it whatever fish may have been caught in its meshes. Ag 
soon as one net is taken in another is hauled out to take its place, unless, indeed, owing to-the 
presence of daylight or other causes, it should not be necessary to continue fishing any longer. 
The same result is arrived at in a different manner by the fishermen at Lewes, who make use of 
an anchor instead of a stake for fastening their block to, but who haul their nets to and from 
the beach in precisely the same manner as here described. According to Mr. Morris, of Milton, 
the men fishing at Slaughter Beach with gill-nets join together in gangs of two for mutual help. 
When fish are abundant one of the men spends a considerable portion of his time in peddling the 
catch, which he carries in a wagon to the rural districts and villages, while the other man stays at 
the beach to prosecute the fishery, which he carries on night and day if circumstances are favor- 
able, though, generally speaking, but little is done in the daytime. The nets are set on the fall of 
the tide, being put out three times before low water, on an average, but if fish are plentiful they 
are sometimes set as many as four times; if a scarcity of fish prevails, not more than once. The 
spot during its season is the principal fish taken, though at the same time bluefish, perch, and 
several other varieties of fish are caught, but usually in small quantities. At Lewes the fishermen 
generally form themselves into parties of four or five for mutual assistance. During the night 
they will go back and forth along the beach, from station to station, hauling in regular rotation the 
nets of each one of their number. When the net at one station has been drawn ashore, another 
set in its place, and the fish removed from the first and cared for, the men then move on a short 
distance to the next fishing berth, where the operation is repeated. When there is good fishing, and 
it is possible to do so, the nets are hauled-every half hour or thereabouts. It frequently happens, 
however, during the month of August, that large numbers of crabs get entangled in the meshes 
of the nets, compelling the fishermen to spend hours in clearing these crustaceans from the fine 
twine, which is often much injured during the operations. 

According to Mr. O. T. Burton, the best results are obtained immediately after easterly winds, 
which usually disturb the water sufficiently to make it thick and turbid with mud and sand; when 
it is in this condition the fish can be more easily captured than at other times. The fishery with gill- 
nets is carried on even when there is a strong wind and considerable surf on the beach. The nets 
are set chiefly at night; the first of the ebb tide being a favorable tine for putting them out. 
The fishermen, having no camps or shelter of any account on the beach, when not busy in hauling 
and setting their apparatus, generally build a fire on the sand and lie down beside it. When the 2 
tides are not favorable for fishing or when the fish are scarce, the fishermen sleep by their fires, 
awakening whenever the proper time arrives for prosecuting their labors to advantage. Each man 
is provided with two nets for the “fleet,” one of which is set in the water while the other remains 
on the shore to take its place at the proper time. 

Some seven or eight of the Lewes fishermen, after spending the night in fishing for spot on 
the beach, frequently go to the breakwater and other parts of the bay where they catch blackfish, 
sheepshead, trout, and occasionally bluefish, with hook and line. For these fish they usually 
obtain a high price. South of Cape Henlopen the common method of setting gill-nets for spot and 
other species of fish is to “stake them out”; that is, to fasten them between stakes which have been 
driven into the muddy bottom of the bays and rivers. The nets are usually separated 15 to 25 
fathoms from each other, and are set parallel to the course of the stream or current. They are 
overhauled each morning and the fish removed, though they may be left for days or weeks together 
to continue fishing. Excepting at Lewes and Slaughter Beach this style of setting gill-nets is 
quite general throughout the lower part of Delaware, from Dover down to Fenwick’s Island. 
Nearly the same result has been obtained, so far as fastening the net is concerned, by the method 
adopted by the spot fishermen. though the details of handling the net differ very radically. 
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The method of setting the haul-seines in Indian River and Bay is as follows: The end of the 
first line, the “land rope,” is left with one man on the shore and run out its entire length by the 
men in the boat, two of whom pull away with the oars, the other one paying away on the rope, 
which is from 150 to 200 fathoms in length. After the line is out the seine is set in a semicircle up 
or down the stream or bay as the tide happens to run; the last end of the seine being always 
carried out somewhat farther from the land than the end first set. The net being out, the “water- 
line” is then run to the shore and the men divide themselves up, two pulling away on the “land- 
rope” and two on the “water-line.” After the ends of the seine have been drawn to the shore, two 
men take hold of the lead-line and two others pull in on the cork-rope. The net is then gathered 
in slowly, the foot-rope being hauled in more rapidly than the cork-line; hence when it reaches 
the dry beach the fish are finally turned out on the sand. The fish are rarely if ever seen before 
the seine is set, the fishermen putting their apparatus where they think the best results may be 
obtained. The wade-seines are set in precisely the same manner as has been described in the 
notes on the trout fishery. 


4. DISPOSITION OF THE CATCH. 


The fishermen of Milford occasionally take the spot, principally for their own use, but when 
a larger quantity than they need is caught they peddle them through the villages and rural dis- 
tricts in their immediate vicinity. The fishermen of Milton, who engage regularly in the spot fish- 
ery, a8 has been stated in- another paragraph, form themselves into gangs of two each, one of 
these men making a specialty of peddling the fish which are caught by his partner. In this way 
two-thirds of the fish taken are sold in a fresh condition, while one-third is salted. According to Mr. 
Morris, the average price of the fresh fish at Milton is two cents per pound, while those which are 
salted bring $10 per barrel. All of the latter are sold to the country trade. It takes about 
600 of these fish to make a barrel when they are salted. “They are dressed in much the same 
manner as our common mackerel, being first split and then soaked in water for a considerable 
length of time until all the blood is removed, after which they are salted. At Lewes, Mr. Burton 
tells us, the fishermen take their catch to the village in the morning and peddle the fish out during 
the day, selling as many of the fresh ones as they can. When they get a surplus and cannot sell 
them fresh, the fish are salted down. Mr. Marshall, of Lewes, estimates that one-third of the catch 
at that place is shipped in a fresh condition to New York and Philadelphia, one-sixth sold fresh 
at Lewes and adjacent towns, and one-half salted and sold to the country trade. He gives the 
average price as eight cents per pound. The spot which are taken iu the towns south of Cape 
Henlopen are either consumed by those who take them or are sold to the residents of the region 
near which they are caught. A small quantity are sold to the summer residents at Rehoboth 
Beach. The chief part of those which are peddled are disposed of in a fresh condition, but most 
fishermen and farmers salt down a quantity sufficient for their own use, which may vary from one 
and one-half to three or four barrels. 


5. FINANCIAL PROFITS AND LAY. 


The financial profits of the fishermen engaged in the spot fishery are difficult to determine, 
since the capture of the different. species is so interwoven with each other that no reliable or accu- 
rate data could be obtained. We are told by Mr. Marshall that the average yearly stock of the 
professional fishermen at Lewes is about $175, and that of a man fishing at “odd jobs” would aver- 
age about $50. It is perhaps safe to say that one-half or one-third of this amount would be earned 
in the spot-fishery. As +be fishermen own their nets, that is, those who use only gill-nets in 
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this fishery, they, of course, receive all the money which their fish may bring; therefore there would 
be no “lay” in the matter. Those, however, who employ seines, as some of the men do in Indian 
River and Bay, go on a lay something similar to those who engage in the trout fishery. In this 
case the seines are generally owned by merchants or by one of the fishermen, and the owner 
receives one-fifth of the proceeds for its use. 


3.—THE ROCK AND PERCH FISHERY. 


1. GENERAL REVIEW. 


The fishery for rock and perch in Delaware, between Dover and the southern limit of the 
State, though unimportant in comparison with the great commercial fisheries of the other sections 
of the country, is, nevertheless, one of considerable consequence to the residents of this region, 
since this fishery is carried on almost wholly in the winter season, when the men who engage in it 
would otherwise be unemployed. 

In former times, both rock and perch were much more abundant than at present; and above 
all, the fishermen, while agreeing in a general statement as to the abundance of fish in other days, 
look forward to the future with considerable apprehension, predicting a still greater decrease in 
the number of the fish than has already taken place. 

Mr. G. W. Johnson, of Millsborough, says that about 1840 the fishermen used to haul large 
quantities of rock and perth in their drag-seines, frequently getting more than they could possibly 
find sale for. In such cases pens were built of pine logs on the banks of the river, in which the 
fish were kept alive until they could be sold. When a purchaser could be found, the fish were 
disposed of for any price that could be obtained. He also says that, about the year 1860, he has 
seen 7,000 pounds of these fish taken at one haul of the seine, the net being of the same size as 
those now in use by the fishermen at Indian River. The average winter’s catch for a gang of four 
men, at that time, he thinks, would have been about 20,000 pounds. 

Mr. E. W. Houston, also of Millsborough, states that there has been a decided decrease in the 
abundance of rock and perch in Indian River. In the winter of 1868 he knew of a catch of 20,000 
pounds of these fish being made in one day. 

Mr. Johnson tells us that weirs were formerly used to some extent on Indian River, for several 
years previous to 1873, but since that time there have been none built. These were made by 
weaving oak splints through stakes, forming a sort of basket-work when completed ; the stakes 
were driven into the mud, thus forming a weir. These weirs were placed in about 6 feet of water at 
their outer ends, and the fish caught in them—among which perch and rock formed a considerable 
part—were taken out with a dip-net. 

The catch of rockfish from Dover to Williamsville, in 1880, was 147,000 pounds, this amount 
being pretty evenly divided between the section bordering Delaware Bay from Dover to Cape Hen- 
lopen and that situated south of the cape between the latter and the boundary of the State. The 
total catch of perch in this region was 326,500 pounds, and of this quantity there was little differ- 
ence in the catch between the two sections named above, there being, however, a few more taken 
south of Cape Henlopen than north of it. With the exception of Dover, the catch of rock and 
perch north of Cape Henlopen is comparatively small, these fish being taken incidentally in the 
seines and nets, which are also used principally for the capture of other species. 
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The season at which these fish are most abundant is from November to May, though there 
seems to be a considerable difference in regard to this between Delaware Bay and the region south 
of Cape Henlopen. 2 

We are told by Mr. Tomlinson, of Dover, that rock and perch are taken there chiefly in the 
season from the middle of November to the 20th of March, but only few perch are caught in the 
early winter. 

According to Mr. Houston, of Millsborough, the season for rock and perch begins in Indian 
River about the last of November and continues until the first of March, at which time, or soon 
after, herring “strike in,” and the fishermen turn their attention to their capture. He says that 
rock and perch can be caught only during the most severe winter weather, at which time they move 
in bodies up the rivers and creeks; and, in consequence, the fishermen take them in considerable 
quantities. 

Mr. D. B. Wilson, of Magnolia, says that perch come about the first of November and “school 
up” the creeks as soon as the weather gets cold. 


2. FISHING GROUNDS AND FISHERMEN. 


FIsHING GROUNDS.—The fishing grounds for rock and perch are along the shores of Delaware 
Bay and the numerous streams emptying into the same below Dover, the waters of Rehoboth Bay, 
Indian River and Bay, and Isle of Wight Bay. 

THE FISHERMEN.—As a rule, the majority of the fishermen are semi-professional, men who 
are employed in agricultural pursuits during the greater portion of the year, and who find time in 
the winter season to engage in this fishery. One authority tells us that the fishermen are nearly 
all farmers, who are engaged but very little in fishing during the spring and summer, simply to 
obtain a supply for their own use, but in winter they are more steadily employed in catching rock 
and perch, and also herring in the early spring. Mr. D. B. Wilson, of Magnolia, says that wheu 
there is a good prospect for catching fish the farmers go out on the river with their seines and nets, 
which they set as circumstances may determine. At other times they are idle or employed in 
working on their farms. 

Five professional fishermen from Lewes go to Rehoboth Beach in the winter and fish in Reho- 
both Bay for rock and perch, as well as eels, shipping the entire catch to New York. 


3. APPARATUS AND METHODS OF FISHING. 


Boats.—The boats—of the ordinary flat-bottomed type—employed in the rock and perch 
fishery are the same as those which have been mentioned in the preceding chapters. 

NETS AND SEINES.—The nets and seines in which rock and perch are taken having been fully 
described in the notes on the fisheries for spot and trout, it seems unnecessary to repeat the 
description here. It need only be said that rock and perch are taken in the same apparatus that 
is used for the capture of various species of fish which frequent this region. 

METHODS OF FISHING.—The methods of setting and hauling the seines described in the notes 
on the trout and spot fisheries are essentially, in almost all cases, the same as are practiced in 
fishing for rock and perch. There seems, however, to be sometimes a slight difference made when 
the fish are found in narrow streams. In such cases the seine is stretched across the creek, from 
bank to bank, one end being somewhat farther up the river than the other; the ends of the net 
are then fastened to stakes on the banks of the river, and the fishermen go up stream, “ whip- 
ping the fish” down by splashing with oars, and using other means of frightening them. When 
they have succeeded in driving the fish down against the seine the end farthest up stream is 
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loosened from the stake and carried to the opposite bank, and whatever fish have been inclosed 
are hauled to the shore. 

The almost invariable rule for setting gill-nets has also been described in the notes on the 
spot fishery. When setting the seines it rarely, if ever, happens that the fishermen see the fish 
schooling. Long experience has taught them where and when it will be most desirable to use 
their apparatus. It frequently happens, therefore, that they make “ water-hauls,” but at the same 
time they are liable to obtain a considerable capture. 


4. DISPOSITION OF THE CATOH. 


North of Cape Henlopen a large percentage of the rock and perch taken are sold locally or 
disposed of by peddlers, or by the fishermen themselves to the inhabitants of the interior towns ; 
the remainder is shipped to Philadelphia and New York. In the region south of Cape Henlopen, 
however, the reverse is the case, a large percentage being shipped to the city markets. At Mills- 
borough, Williamsville, and some of the other towns, the catch is bought up by local dealers, who 
pack the fish in boxes, and send them away by rail to their agents and commission merchants in 
New York and Philadelphia. 

Mr. E. W. Houston, of Millsborough, in 1880, handled 2,000 (?) pounds of rockfish, and 1,000 
pounds of perch; all of which he shipped by rail. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Custis Burton, the railroad agent and express agent at Mills- 
borough, we have been enabled to state the exact amount of fish sent from that station for the dif: 
ferent months, from December 1, 1879, to December 1, 1880: 


. Dates of shipment. Pounds. 
December, 1879 ........---..-. 5,715 
January, 1880 ......-.......06+ 4,075 
February, 1880..........-.5-.- 4,130 
March, 1880............- 2000+ 5, 755 
BPEL TBR ocseacciwnerinina nts 8, 020 
October, 1880...-...........8-- 175 
November, 1880.......-...---- 9, 187 
4 Total os oacaiscisisiesemiece 37, 007 


i The first shipment in the fall of 1880 was made October 28. The fish thus sent to market are 
rock, perch, herring, and eels. From October to March they were nearly all rock and perch, and 
in March and April mostly herring. No shipments of any kind of fish are made from April to 
October, as a rule. Sometimes the people send a small lot by express to their friends in the cities 
and towns along the line of the railroad, but none go to the markets. The shipments in winter are 
pretty equally divided between Philadelphia and New York, and a smaller amount goes to Wil- 
mington and Chester. 


4.—_THE STURGEON FISHERY OF DELAWARE BAY. 


1. STURGEON FISHERY AT BOWERS’ BEACH. 


According to Mr. Samuel Wyatt, a resident of Bowers’ Beach, there is no one engaged 
in fishing for sturgeon from that place. There are, however, during the month of April twelve or 
fifteen vessels, ranging from 15 to 20 tons each, employed in the sturgeon fishery in that locality. 
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Five of these vessels, he says, belong to Philadelphia, four to Chester, and two to Penn’s Grove. 
The hailing ports of the others are not known. 

The sturgeon fishery off Bowers’ Beach usually begins about the 1st of April, and continues 
until May, after which the vessels move farther up the bay. Each one of these vessels carries a 
crew of about six men, who, as a rule, live on board of their crafts, although some of them live in 
rough cabins built on the shore. The fishery is carried on wholly with gill-nets, which are set out 
in the bay across the tide, and allowed to drift with the current up and down the stream, as seems 
most desirable. 

The averagé catch, Mr. Wyatt thinks, is about 1,000 fish to a vessel for the month of April. 
These are dressed, iced in boxes, and shipped in boats to Philadelphia, or sent across to Bayside, 
in New Jersey, where they are shipped by rail to New York. The roe is prepared on the vessels, 
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PART VIITI. 
THE SPANISH MACKEREL FISHERY. 


By R. Epwarp EARLL. 


1, THE FISHING GROUNDS. 


Spanish mackerel may be taken with trolling-hooks along almost any portion of the Atlantic 
coast between Key West, Florida, and Long Island, New York; but as this method of fishing is 
practically restricted to a-few localities the troll-line catch is quite unimportant. Enough are 
caught, however, to show that the species occurs, and to indicate that the fishing grounds may be 
considerably extended in the future. 

Professor Goode states, upon the authority of Tinddeus Norris, that in the Gulf of Mexico 
they are sometimes taken by means of hook and line with shrimp bait, at the ends of the long piers 
where the steamboats land in going from Mobile to New Orleans, and that they are so abundant 
on the Gulf coast of Florida, as to be shipped in considerable numbers from Cedar Keys. Since 
the statement by Mr. Norris, a careful study of the fisheries of the Gulf has been made by Mr. 
Silas Stearns, of Pensacola, Fla., under the direction of the United States Fish Commission and 
the Census Office. The reports forwarded by him lead us to believe that, whatever may have been 
the catch of the past, that of 1880 was so small as to be of ‘little commercial importance, though 
this is perhaps due te a lack of suitable apparatus of capture rather than to any scarcity of the 
mackerel. 

Off the eastern coast of Florida a few are landed by a smack fishing for the Savannah market. 
Off Charleston small numbers are secured by the crews of the vessels employed in the blackfish 
fishery, who claim to see occasional schools of mackerel, and think that in case they should make a 
practice of fishing for them considerable quantities could be secured. 

On the North Carolina coast there are no summer vessel fisheries, and but few boats fish along 
the outer shore, none using methods suited to catching the mackerel. Parties fishing with seines 
along the inner bays caught few of these fish prior to 1879. During this season they are said to 
have been quite plenty for a short time, and many were taken by the fishermen, who, being unac- 
quainted with the species, did not recognize its value, and, instead of saving their mackerel, threw 
the greater part of them away. Some, however, were taken to Wilmington, but the dealers refused 
to purchase them, thinking them to be a species of horse mackerel, which they supposed to be of 
little value for food. 

Chesapeake Bay has by far the most extensive fishery for Spanish mackerel in the United 
States; the other fisheries, in order of importance, being those of Sandy Hook, Southern Long 
Island, and Narragansett Bay. Few are taken on the southern coast of New Jersey, as little 


fishing is done along the outer shore. Some are, however, secured by the vessels trolling in the 
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vicinity of Barnegat Inlet, and the menhaden fishermen of Tuckerton occasionally catch them in 
their purse-seines. 

The commercial fishery is of recent origin, and it is only within the past few years that any 
considerable quantities have been taken for market. The fishery practically began off the New 
Jersey coast in 1873, and the mackerel were first extensively taken in Chesapeake Bay in 1875. 
This fact has little or no significance in its bearing upon the abundance of the fish, for the increased 
catch is almost wholly accounted for in both localities by the change in the methods of fishing. 


2. APPARATUS AND METHODS OF CAPTURE. 


Three kinds of apparatus are used in the Spanish mackerel fishery, namely, the troll-line, the 
gill-net, and the pound-net. The troll-line is more extensively employed off the Long Island coast 
and along the shores of Northern New Jersey than in any other locality. It was introduced into 
the region at an early date, and for some time was the most important method in the fishery. It 
has been less extensively used during the past ten years, and is now chiefly employed by parties 
fishing several miles from the shore. Large open boats and small sloops, carrying from two to five 
men each, are used for trolling. The trolling-hooks, or ‘‘squids,” as they are frequently called, 
differ greatly. Some are made of bright metals in the form of a fish, while others more nearly 
resemble the body of a squid, these being usually painted in brilliant colors. The number of hooks 
varies from one to three according to the kind of squid used. In the absence of a manufactured 
squid the fishermen frequently improvise Vgry good ones by attaching a piece of red or white cloth 
to ordinary fish-hooks. In fishing, the hooks are attached to lines several fathoms in length, four 
or five of these being towed behind the boat, which spreads enough canvas to drag them through 
the water at a speed of two to four miles per hour. The fishermen are often successful in catching 
large numbers of mackerel in this way. 

At Sandy Hook gill-nets were first employed in the capture of mackerel in 1866, but being 
“set taut,” they were not very successful, the fish usually detecting their presence and refusing to 
enter them. When it was found that, although abundant, the fish did not gill readily, schools of 
them were often surrounded by the nets, after which the fishermen attempted to frighten them 
into the meshes by splashing with oars in the center of the circle. The majority, however, would 
pass under the lead-lines, or jump over the cork-lines, and escape, so that comparatively few were 
taken. Still the nets continued to be used with varying success, though the bulk of the catch was 
taken by trolling. About 1872 or 1873 it was accidentally discovered that the mackerel would gill 
more readily in nets set in such a way as to present sharp angles, quite a number having been 
secured in a net that had become twisted and tangled by the currents. This fact suggested a 
change in the manner of setting, and various experiments were made by the fishermen of Seabright 
with good results. The first “‘sets” were somewhat crude, but experience enabled the fishermen to 
improve upon them from year to year. 

The figures in the accompanying illustration represent the principal methods of setting the 
gill-nets for the capture of Spanish mackerel off Sandy Hook from 1866 to the present time. Fig. 
1 shows the first method, locally known as the “straight-set.” The other figures represent, in their 
order, the more important methods that have since been introduced. At the present time the nets 
are set in pairs, and the three “sets” shown in Figs. 6, 7, and 8 are most commonly employed. 

These are locally known as the ‘“‘square-set,” “T-set,” and “‘harpoon-set,” the names describing, 
to a certain extent, the shape of the nets as they appear in the water. In the square-set, Fig. 6, 
one of the nets is placed perpendicular to the shore to form a leader, while the other is set in 
the form of a square at the outer end, openings of 3 or 4 feet being left on either side of the 
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leader to allow the fish to enter. The T-set, shown in Fig. 7, somewhat resembles the one 
already described, the chief difference being that the ends of the outer net, instead of being bent 
at right angles, are turned inward to form a triangle at the outer extremity of the leader. In 
the third set, Fig. 8, the two hets are so arranged as to form a harpoon, from which the set takes 
its name. 

The gill-nets of this region are worth from $90 to $100 apiece. They are about 100 fathoms 
long and 100 meshes deep, the size of the mesh varying from 3$ to 4 inches. The men fish in 
“gangs,” one net being owned by the crew of each boat. The nets are set on the best fishing 
grounds at daybreak, and are left for several hours, while their owners fish with band-lines in the 
vicinity. The catch is divided equally, the share for a single net being sometimes as high as $1,000 
for a season, which lasts from six weeks to two months. 

‘Gill nets were introduced into the Spanish mackerel fisheries of Chesapeake Bay in 1877, and 
proving fairly successful, they soon‘came into general favor among the fishermen of the Eastern 
Shore, though they are even now seldom employed by those living on the opposite side. There 
are at present about one hundred and seventy-five men engaged in ‘gilling” for mackerel between 
Crisfield, Md., and Occohannock Creek, which is 30 or 40 miles from the capes. The nets were at 
first set only in the night, but during 1880 the fishermen of Tangier Island obtained the best results 
by fishing from the middle of the afternoon until midnight. The nets range from 75 to 100 fathoms 
in length, and have a similar mesh to those already mentioned. The catch varies considerably, as 
many as 500 mackerel having been taken at one set, though the average is only 20 to 40 to the net. 

The pound-net is now the principal apparatus for the capture of mackerel in all localities where 
the fishery is extensively prosecuted. According to Mr. R. B. Chalker, of Saybrook, Conn., pound- 
nets were first used in the fisheries of New England at Westbrook, Conn., in 1849, and from that 
locality they spread rapidly to other portions of the coast. They were first introduced at Sandy 
Hook, N. J., by Mr. George Snediker, of Gravesend, Long Island, about 1855. Mr. Snediker has 
probably done more to develop the pound-net fisheries of the United States than any other man in 
the country. It was from him that the fishermen of New Jersey, as well as those of Chesapeake 
and Delaware Bays, obtained their first idea of pound-nets, he being the first to introduce them 
into the fisheries of each of these regions.. He has also engaged in the pound-net fisheries of 
Albemarle Sound, though he cannot claim the credit of introducing the net into those waters. 

The first pounds fished in New Jersey were very small, and, being placed along the inner shore 
of Sandy Hook, they were hardly a success, as the fish are much less abundant there than 
along the outer shore. The same style of pounds were, however, fished with varying success until 
about 1873, when larger ones were placed along the ocean shore; and then, for the first time, their 
importance in connection with the Spanish mackerel fishery was discovered. The majority of the 
mackerel secured about Sandy Hook are now taken in this way. One hundred fish in number was 
considered an average daily catch for the fishing season of 1879, and 100 to 140 for 1880, though 
much larger catches were occasionally secured. The best day’s fishing for a pound-net in that 
locality occurred in the summer of 1879, when Mr. Robert Potter took 3,500 pounds, valued at 
$700, at a single lift. 

An effort was made as early as 1858 by Captain Henry Fitzgerald to introduce the pound- 
net into the waters of Chesapeake Bay, but his net was not properly constructed, and was so unsuc- 
cessful that it was soon taken up. + No other attempt was made to fish with pound-nets in this 
region until about 1870, when Mr. Snediker and Charles Doughty, of Fairhaven, N. J., came to 
the region, and located on the banks of the James River a few miles above its mouth. They 
fished chiefly for shad and alewives, continuing their work for about three years, after which they 
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disposed of their property and returned to the North. In 1875 Mr. Snediker went to New 
Point, Va., and built a large pound in the waters of Mobjack Bay for the capture of shad and 
other species. The fishermen of the neighborhood, being wholly unacquainted with the pound- 
net, were very jealous of the stranger that came among them with such destructive apparatus. 
They watched Mr. Snediker’s movements closely for several weeks, and, after seeing the enormous 
quantities of fish taken by him, at once informed him that he must take his “traps” and leave 
the country. Refusing to comply with their demands, a number of them sawed off the stakes of 
the pound even with the water and carried the netting to the shore, assuring Mr. Snediker that if 
he attempted to put it down again they would destroy it. Seeing it was useless to continue the 
fishery here, he decided to seck some more favorable locality. Before leaving he sold the stakes 
that remained in the water to a resident fisherman, who obtained from them a pattern of the pound, 
and in a short time had one properly arranged for fishing. This was also destroyed by the fisher- 
men, but not until enough had been learned to convince them that pound-nets could be used with 
great profit, and within a year from that time 12 pounds were fished in Mobjack Bay. In 1879 
the number had been more than doubled, and on our visit to the region in 1880 we found that 
every available site was taken up, and often three, or even four, nets were placed in line, the 
leader of one being attached to the outer end of another, for the purpose both of economizing 
space and of securing the fish that chanced to be passing at a distance from the shore. 

Mr. Snediker, on leaving New Point, proceeded to the eastern shore of the Chesapeake, and 
associated with himself one of the most popular fishermen of the region, hoping in this way to 
prevent any organized opposition on the part of the resident fishermen against the use of the 
pound. By this means he was successful in avoiding any open hostilities, and it was not long before 
others became interested in the use of pounds. Though the pound-net was introduced into the 
Chesapeake against the prejudice of the fishermen, it has entirely revolutionized the fisheries of 
Virginia. Prior to 1870 the fisheries of the region were of little importance, the business being 
largely in the hands of the farmers, who fished with hand-lines and drag-seines for a few weeks in 
the spring and fall, their chief object being to secure a supply of fish for themselves and their 
neighbors ; while to-day the Chesapeake is the center of one of: the most important shore fisheries 
in the United States. The pound-net has not only more than doubled the catch of ordinary fishes, 
but it has brought to the notice of the fishermen many valuable species that were previously 
almost unknown to them, the most important of these being the Spanish mackerel. In 1880 162 
pounds were fished in Virginia waters, with two others located at Crisfield, Md., just above the 
Virginia line. 

As the pound-net is such an important apparatus in the Spanish mackerel fishery, a brief 
description will not be out of place. In the accompanying diagram, Fig. 9 represents the particular 
kind of net used on the shores of Northampton County, Virginia. All pounds are constructed on a 
similar principle, though they differ considerably in size and shape in different States. Few are 
provided with pockets, and many have only one heart. 

The leader and hearts are vertical walls of netting, extending from the surface to the bottom, 
and simply answer the purpose of directing the fish into the pound, which has not only sides, but 
also has a bottom made of netting, there being but one opening (A B) through which the fish can 
enter or escape. This opening is rectangular in shape, it is about 3 feet wide, and extends from 
top to bottom, the netting being so arranged that the aperture can be entirely closed before the 
pound is lifted. The poles M,N, A, O, D, &c., to which the netting is attached, are from 4 to 8 
inches in diameter, each being driven from 5 to 8 feet into the mud or sand of the bottom by means 


of a maul or pile driver. 
\ 
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The hearts and bowls are placed in water 15 to 18 feet. From these the leader extends to 
within a few yards of the shore. It varies greatly in length, according to the slope of the bottom, 
the average being about 150 fathoms. The netting is of ordinary material, with a 3-inch stretch- 
mesh. The hearts are made of stouter twine, having a mesh of 24 inches. The opening to the 
“Big Heart” is 25 feet across, while that to the “Fore Bay” is only 8 feet. The pound or bowl is 
a rectangular inclosure 45 by 60 feet. The netting of which it is composed is of heavier material 
than that used for either the leader or the hearts, the mesh being an inch from knot to knot. The 
pocket is simply a bag of netting, 15 to 30 feet square and 6 to 8 feet deep, in which the fish aro 
placed when, for any reason, it is found desirable to keep them alive for some time before marketing 
them. In many localities where the bottom is level or slopes very gradually two, three, or even 
four pounds are placed in a line, one outside of the other, in order to intercept any fish that may 
be swimming beyond the reach of the first one. The fish, striking the leader in their migrations 
along the shore, at once attempt to swim around it by going into deeper water, and are naturally 
lead through the hearts into the pound, their habit of moving in curves rather than by angular 
turns making their escape quite difficult. If, however, the pound becomes well filled with fish 
and they are allowed: to. remain in it for a considerable time some of them succeed in finding the 
opening A B, and others soon follow them into the inner heart, from which they find less difficulty 
in escaping. It is known that many fish pass out in this way, for large quantities are sometimes 
seen in the pound before the hauling time arrives, which, when the net is lifted a few hours later, 
are found to have made their escape. Another proof that the fish often escape from the nets is 
found in the fact that nets fished twice a day will stock a third or a half more than those that are 
visited but once in twenty-four hours. In properly constructed pounds, however, only a small 
percentage of the fish are successful in reaching the outer waters; for even though they may pass 
out of the bowl, they are apt to be led into it again before they succeed in running the gauntlet 
of both hearts.* 

The pound, as described, costs about $1,000, if we include the second set of netting, which must 
be used when the first is taken out to be dried and repaired. In the warm waters of this region 
the netting cannot remain down more than two or three weeks without being seriously injured. 


* The nets are usually fished at slackwater, as at this time they are more easily lifted. As the hour of low water 
approaches, a boat with a crew of three or four men is rowed out from the shore to the pole P. One man at once unfastens 
the line that holds the bottom of the pound to its base; after which the boat is pulled to the poles G, Q, R, F, K, E, &c., 
until a circuit of the pound has been made and the jing: that hold the bottom of the net in position have been lonseried, 
The top of the net at C is then lowered into the water and the boat passes over it into the pound, after which the 
netting is again raised and fastened. The boat then proceeds to the mouth of the pound, and two men, by means of 
ropes attached to the lead-line at the bottom of the opening A B, raise this portion of the net entirely out of the water, 
placing the weighted line, which forms the lower side, over the gunwale of the boat, thus effectually cutting off all 
means of escape. The men then take position in either end of the boat, and gradually raise the net toward the poles 
P and C, driving the fish around toward Gand D. This work is continued in the same manner until the fish have 
been driven past Q and I, when the netting is pulled up on the opposite side of the boat and the fish are thus confined 

in the small basin between it and the outer side of the pound. The weighted line at the bottom of A B is now thrown 
off, and the boat is gradually pulled towards the outer end, the basin growing constantly smaller until the fish are 
brought into a limited space at K, when they are at once transferred to the boat by means of dip-nets. When there 
is a large run of ‘‘scrap-fish,” or when the catch is large, a signal is given and a flat-boat or scow is sent out from the 
shore to receive the surplus. It is taken to the point K on the outside of the net, and the worthless fish are thrown 
into it as fast as the marketable ones are sorted out. Frequently both boats are loaded and the fish are culled after 
reaching the shore. 

After the fish have been secured the netting is thrown off, and the fishermen proceed to re-set the pound, drawing 
the bowl into place by means of ropes which extend from the top of the stakes through rings at their base to its 
lower corners and sides. The boat first proceeds to the opening A B, and after this has been properly secured it passes 
out of the pound and visits the different stakes in their order until all the lines have been fastened. ‘The pound is 
now ready for fishing, and is left to itself until the next slackwater, while the fishermen are icing and boxing their 
catch. 
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Three or four men are required for fishing a pound-net, though by adding one or two to the force 
several nets are frequently tended by the same gang. The average stock for marketable fish 
during the season for this locality is about $4,200 to the net; the species, named in order of value, 
being Spanish mackerel, tailors, trout, sheepshead, porgies, and mixed fish. If the value be 
neglected and the number of individuals taken be considered, the order should be changed so as 
to read: trout, tailors, mackerel, mixed fish, porgies, and sheepshead ; in addition to the refuse 
fish, which are either thrown away or used for fertilizing purposes.* 

On the western shore of the Chesapeake the pounds are much smaller and the catch is pro- 
portionately less, while the fishing season is also different. Here the pounds are put out in time 
for the run of shad, which begins early in March and continues till the last of May. After the 
shad season is over many of the nets are taken up. Almost none remain down throughout the 
summer, though a number are fished in the fall for trout and other species. On the eastern shore 
the law allows pounds to be fished only between the 25th of June and the 1st of October, during 
which time they are lifted regularly every day when the weather will permit. 


3. FISHING SEASON FOR THE DIFFERENT LOOALITIES. 


Owing to the enormous extent of sea-coast over which Spanish mackerel are taken and to the 
variation of the fishing season with the locality, these fish may be seen in the New York markets 
during a greater part of the year. According to the report of the Fulton Market dealers, their 
first appearance in 1879 occurred in April, when 98 pounds were received. The quantity gradually 
increased till July, during which month 114,309 pounds were handled. From this date the catch 
fell off rapidly until in November only 657 pounds were received, and in December but a single 
mackerel was seen in the market. 

The fishing season for Long Island and New Jersey extends over several months; but the 
bulk of the catch is taken between the 20th of August and the 20th of September; and, allowing 
for Sundays and stormy weather, there are ordinarily only 20 good fishing days, though small 
quantities are taken almost every day during the stay of the fish on the coast. 

In the Chesapeake the fishing season is somewhat longer, owing perhaps to the warmer tem- 
perature of the water in the early spring. It begins late in May, and is at its height from the 
10th of June to the 1st of September, when the mackerel start for the ocean. ° 


4, DISPOSITION OF THE CATO. 


Almost the entire catch of Spanish mackerel is consumed in a fresh state. A few are salted 
by the fishermen of North Carolina, who, owing to their ignorance of the value of the species in 
the Northern markets, as well as to the lack of suitable shipping facilities, seldom market their 
catch in a fresh state. Those salted are not considered very valuable, and the inhabitants are 
seldom willing to pay more than $5 or $6 a barrel for them, placing them on a par with the blue-* 
fish and other common species. It is doubtless true that the fine flavor of the mackerel is very 
much impaired by salting, and that as a salt fish it is inferior to the common mackerel (Scomber 
scombrus), with which every one is familiar. 

In 1879 the cannery at Ocracoke Inlet purchased small quantities of mackerel and put them 
up in two-pound cans, but the business was very limited, and no extensive trade was developed, 


*According to the best-informed fishermen, 100,000 trout, 40,000 bluefish, locally known as tailors, 30,000 Spanish 
mackerel, 10,000 mixed fish, 3,000 porgies, and 1,000 sheepshead represented the catch of the average pound for 1879. 
The money value of the catch was estimated as follows: Mackerel, 36 per cent. ; tailors, 24 per cent; trout, 21 per cent.; 
sheepshead, 6 per cent.; porgies, 5 per cent.; mixed fish, 8 per cent. 
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only a few hundred cans having been prepared. Recently, at the suggestion of Professor Baird, 
experiments were made in canning the Spanish mackerel at Cherrystone, Va., for the purpose of 
ascertaining their relative value as compared with other kinds of canned fis. The report from 
the canneries is to the effect that they were no better than fish of ordinary grades, though there 
seems to be a difference of opinion on the subject. However this may be, there is certainly no 
prospect of an extensive business either in the salting or canning of the species, as the demand 
for the fresh mackerel is sufficient to offer an outlet for all that can be secured; while the price 
ranges so high as to make their canning or salting entirely impracticable. 

As a fresh fish, the Spanish mackerel has few equals. It is one of the most valuable species 
taken in the United States, and is a great favorite with epicures. The price paid for the species 
in the different markets is often extravagant. Instances are not uncommon where the wholesale 
price has exceeded $1 per pound. The first fish sent to New York in the spring usually sell as 
high as 75 cents a pound, and the price does not fall far below 60 cents for some time; but as the 
quantity increases the price is gradually reduced, until, at times of oversupply, when the market 
becomes glutted, they occasionally sell as low as 6 or 7 cents a pound. The average wholesale 
price in New York i in 1880, for all grades, is said to have been about 18 cents a pound. Mr. C. W. 
Smiley, who has made a careful study of the Philadelphia market, puts the average price for that 
city at 163 cents per pound during the same period. The fish taken in the northern waters reach 
the market in much better condition than those shipped from a distance, and for this reason they 
sell more readily and at better figures. They are, as a rule, much larger and fatter than those 
taken in Chesapeake Bay; this fact alone making considerable difference in their value. While 
the Virginia fish are selling in New York at 15 cents, the ldtger ones from Sandy Hook and Long 
Island frequently bring more than twice as much. 

Many of the fishermen of the lower Chesapeake do not ship their own fish, but sell to the 
dealers in Norfolk and other places at 7 to 10 cents apiece. Others pack in ice and ship directly 
to Baltimore by steamer, but as their facilities for packing and shipping are limited, the amount 
realized, after deducting the numerous expenses, is little, if any, in advance of that received by 
parties selling in Norfolk. 

The principal marketg, in their order of importance, are Baltimore, New York, Norfolk, and 
Philadelphia; from these points the catch is distributed to the larger cities of the country, where 
the fish are consumed by the wealthy classes, few going into the country towns of the interior. 
Few cities keep any accurate statistics of their fish trade, and for this reason it is impossible to 
give the quantity of mackerel handled by their dealers. No figures can be given for the Baltimore 
trade, though it is safe to say that the dealers of that city handle fully three-fourths of a million 
pounds annually. The report of the New York Fish-Mongers’ Association shows that 274,913 
pounds were handled in that city in 1878. This quantity, according to the same authority, was 

«,inereased to 309,168 in 1879, and to 390,000 pounds in 1880. Mr. Smiley, in his report on the 
Philadelphia market for 1880, places the quantity of Spanish mackerel handled at 65,880 pounds, 
valued at $10,870. Mr. W. A. Wilcox, secretary of the Boston Fish Burean, estimates the quantity 
handled in Boston in 1879 at 15,865 pounds, while that in 1880 was about 20,000 pounds. 


5. STATISTICS OF THE FISHERY. 


It is not possible to state the exact quantity of Spanish mackerel taken by the fishermen of 
the United States during any season, but a careful study of the fisheries in the interests of the 
Fish Commission and Census enable us to give the following table, compiled from the preliminary 
statistical reports prepared by Ool. Marshall McDonald, Mr. A. Howard Clark, and the writer, for 
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publication by the Census Office. The catch for New York is obtained from the manuscript notes 
of Mr. Fred Mather, while the figures for the Gulf of Mexico are gathered from data forwarded 
by Mr. Silas Stearns. 


Table showing by States the quantity of Spanish mackerel taken in 1880, and the total catch for the United States. 


Pounds of 
Gate: mackerel taken. 
60 
2, 000 
1,200 
25, 000 
200, 000 
18, 000 
Virginia. ...... ondeciconcevidsewsaleseeee 1, 609, 663 
North Carolina ..........2.----ssceeecee- 10, 000 
South Carolina.........0.2ecceeeccecenes- 1, 000 
Eastern Florida. ....-..-....esececcnensee 500 
Gulf of Mexico ......-..000 scence eneenens 20, 000 
TOOT se iceceocnmeiceacaudwnenwier 1, 887, 423 


From the above table it will be seen that Virginia produces 85 per cent. of all the mackerel 
taken, and that New Jersey fishermen catch over two-thirds of the remainder. This, as has 
already been remarked, is largely due to the ignorance of the fishermen of many localities, both 
as to the abundance of the species and to the proper methods of catching them. That the fishery 
will soon be extensively developed in other places seems quite certain. 
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PART IX. 
THE MULLET FISHERY. 


By R. Epwarp EARLL. 


1. DISTRIBUTION AND HABITS OF THE MULLET. 


In Section I of this report may be found a discussion of the natural history of our east coast 
mullets, Mugil albula and M. brasiliensis. In the above-mentioned article much valuable informa- 
tion is given regarding the mullet fisheries from notes taken by Professor G. Brown Goode during 
a vist to Florida, and the statements of other observers from different portions of the coast are 
added, so that all localities where mullet occur are fairly represented. The main object of the 
article, however, is to put on record what is known of the distribution and habits of the species, | 
and much material on the mullet fisheries was omitted as irrelevant. Having visited the various 
localities along the Atlantic coast where mullet are extensively taken, I have been requested 
to prepare an account of the mullet fisheries, and in doing so find it necessary to repeat much 
that has been already said in the article referred to in order that the account of the fisheries 
may be complete. Iam under obligations to Professor Goode for many of his original notes on 
the fisheries and for placing in my hands the replies to the circular of inquiry regarding the habits 
of the mullet sent out by Professor Baird in 1875. I would also express my thanks to Mr. Silas 
Stearns, of Pensacola, Fla., to whom I am indebted for all facts of whatever kind bearing on the 
mullet fisheries of the Gulf of Mexico. 

On the coast of the United States one or both species of mullet are found in all localities 
between Cape Cod and Texas, but in most places the fishermen fail to recognize the difference 
between them, calling them simply mullet, and supposing the two kinds to be identical. In de- 
scribing the fishery, then, no attempt will be made to separate the species, for their habits are quite 
similar, and, where both occur, they are taken by the same apparatus and in a similar manner. 
The Mugil albula is much the larger and more important of the two, and the statements may be 
considered as referring chiefly to this species. 

In the district north of Sandy Hook, N. J., large individuals are rare, but small ones are quite 
abundant at certain seasons. According to Professor Goode, great numbers of mullet about an 
inch in length have been observed along the Connecticut shores, where they are known to the 
fishermen as “bluefish mummichogs.” 

Along the New Jersey coast they are more plentiful and of larger size. The majority of them 
measure from 5 to 6 inches in length, but late in the fall larger individuals, weighing about a 
pound, make their appearance. These are called “bull-mullet,” and are highly prized for food. 
Along the ocean shores of Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, and in the lower waters of Chesa- 
peake Bay, individuals of similar size are quite abundant. 


At Oregon Inlet, in North Carolina, there is a perceptible increase both in the number and 
555 
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size of the fish. In the waters of Oore and Bogue Sounds,.50 to 75 miles farther south, they are 
more abundant than any other species. 

The sounds and bays along the entire coast from Oape Hatteras (which seems to be the northern 
limit for the mature fish or roe-mullet, as they are called) to Texas have been visited annually by 
immense schools of mullet for many years. Early voyagers refer to them as occurring in almost 
inconceivable numbers, and the records from that time to thé present warrant us in assigning to 
the species the first place on the list of edible fishes of the South. 

A large majority of the fishermen consulted report that the species has not decreased in num- 
bers during their recollection, though several think the reverse to be true for the localities in which 
they live, where they claim that the catch is much smaller than in former years. These assign 
various causes for the decrease, chief among which is the excessive use of seines or nets. 

Mr. Moore, of Swansborough, N. C., thinks only one-third as many are taken now as ten years 
ago in that locality, owing to the small mesh of the nets used; while Mr. Masters, of Saint Aug- 
ustine, attributes the decrease at his home to the use of gill-nets in the Saint John’s River. There 
is no evidence, however, to show that a general decrease has occurred, though for various reasons 
the catch fluctuates within certain limits from year to year. 

MOVEMENTS OF THE MULLET.—Probably no species is so little understood as the mullet, and 
the greatest confusion exists concerning almost every phase of its natural history. This is espec- 
ially true of the migrations of the fish and the causes that govern their movements in different 
localities. Some of the most intelligent fishermen claim that they spend the summer months in 
the fresh and brackish waters of the bays and rivers along the coast, and go to the ocean in 
the fall for purposes of reproduction. Others insist that they sometimes spawn in fresh water, 
though as a rule they visit the large lagoons along the coast for this purpose, and that they 
seldom, if ever, deposit their eggs in the ocean. Again, it is asserted that they are present in 
any given locality during a portion of the year only, and that in the early winter they leave the 
northern waters, passing southward to their winter quarters, where they remain till the following 
spring. Others believe that their migrations are merely local, and that they stay in the same 
locality throughout a greater part of the year, accounting for their seeming absence by the sup- 
position that they remain in the deeper holes of the creeks and marshes until the spawning time 
arrives. 

From a careful study of the subject, we are led to believe that the young fish, at least, are 
present in all localities between Beaufort, N. O., and Texas throughout the entire year, though 
they are unquestionably more abundant from August to December. As a rule, the large fish are 
seen only at this time, and with the exception of the Saint John’s River, Florida, we know of no 
place where large mullet are taken in any considerable numbers at other seasons. 

During the spring and early summer the schools seem entirely broken up, but small-sized indi- 
viduals are scattered about on the feeding grounds in the grassy bays and marshes bordering the 
coast. Here they remain till late in July, when they proceed to the deeper channels of the larger 
bays, where they gather in schools of small size. Little is known of the whereabouts of the large 
mullet at this season. Later the migrations begin, the fish of medium size moving southward. 
Their places are soon filled by large fish known to the fishermen as “ fat mullet,” the reproductive 
organs of these gradually developing until the fish come to be known as “roe mullet,” when it 
is claimed that immense quantities are taken with the eggs and milt running freely from them. 
These remain until the first cold storm occurs, when they start for the south, moving rapidly along 
the outer shore, or through the inland passages, as is most agreeable. They probably spawn on 
the journey, and entirely disappear as soon as the eggs have been deposited. These fish are fol- 
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lowed by smaller individuals known as “frost mullet,” which remain throughout the greater part 
of the winter. The movement seems to be general along the entire coast, all fish along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard being reported as traveling southward, while those rounding Florida Keys continue 
their coastwise migrations, fradually working northward and westward towards the Texas line. 
No return movement is reported at any season along the Atlantic, though in the Gulf, after the 
spawning season is over, the fish arc said to return toward Key West. 

The movements of the fish are thought to be considerably affected by tides, currents, and 
storms; and in many localities the fishermen assert that the schools often remain in considerable 
numbers about the inlets of the bays on the flood-tide and pass out on the ebb. This is doubtless 
true to a considerable extent before the migratory season begins, but when this occurs the mullet 
seldom remain long in one locality. 

During stormy weather, when the sea is rough, the fish seek the inland channels for protec- 
tion, but during pleasant weather they are equally or even more abundant along the outer beach. 
They are said to move most rapidly during the continuance of heavy northerly winds, the signal 
for a southerly movement being a cold storm from this quarter. When the weather moderates 
they slacken their speed and become more scattered, many of the fishermen contending that they 
are then swimming about in search of food. During pleasant weather they swim at or near the sur- 
face, when their presence can be readily detected by the ripple caused by their movement through 
the water, or by the constant splashing and jumping. Their approach is frequently heralded by 
the flocks of water-birds that hover over them, and by the sharks and porpoises that gather to 
feed upon and destroy them. Mr. Stearns, in referring to this subject, says: ‘‘During the fall 
they move in such immense schools that the noise of their splashing resembles distant thunder, 
and to persons living near the bay this noise, kept up day and night, becomes very annoying.” 
“These schools,” he continues, “are followed by large numbers of sharks, porpoises, and other 
destructive fishes, as well as pelicans and similar sea-birds, that eat mullet until they can eat no 
more and have to make way for fresh arrivals.” 

In New Jersey waters the mullet make their appearance in schools about the 1st of September, 
gradually working southward and entirely disappearing by the last of October. The same is true 
for the coast between Cape May and Cape Henry, including the waters of Chesapeake Bay. 

The small fish are seen in June on the North Carolina coast, these gradually increasing in 
numbers until the first of August, when the schools have attained considerable size, but thus far 
no tendency to migrate is noticeable. A little later a southern movement begins, and school after 
school passes, the size of the individuals constantly increasing till the first of September, when 
the old or roe-mullet arrive. These often weigh from 3 to 4 pounds, and measure upwards of 20 
inches. If the weather continues pleasant they remain about the shores until the eggs have be- 
come well developed before moving southward, but at the approach of the first cold storm they are 
off and other smaller individuals follow in their wake, so that by the first of January the greater 
part have disappeared. Comparatively few are seen from that date till the following June, though 
scattering ones may be taken at anytime. They run best and most rapidly during stormy weather, 
but will not move much against a head wind or sea. The schools vary greatly in size, the average 
containing from 20 to 25 barrels of fish, though schools of 1,000 barrels are reported as not uncom- 
mon, and 600 barrels were landed at one haul of the seine, near Beaufort, in 1849. 

At Wilmington small mullet are occasionally taken at any season, though they are abundant 
from June to September only, and large ones are seen only in the fall. As at Beaufort, the mi- 
grations begin about the middle of August. The first schools are composed of fish of medium 
size, known to the fishermen as “12-inch mullet,” from the size of the mesh in which they are taken. 
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By the first of September these have entirely disappeared, and their places have been taken by 
the “fat mullet,” which are said to weigh about a pound and a half. These are very abundant for 
several weeks, the roe mullet arriving about the middle of October, before they have entirely dis- 
appeared. The last-named are by far the largest fish that visit the coast, many individuals, accord- 
ing to the statement of the fishermen, attaining a length of 28 to 30 inches, some of the largest 
weighing from 3 to 5 pounds. These schools are made up of mature fish of both sexes, with the 
roe-bags well advanced ; and it is reported that many are taken with eggs and milt running freely. 
“Frost” or “inch” mullet, as they are sometimes called, follow in large, compact schools, the last 
disappearing about the middle of December. Smaller fish, called ‘ winter mullet,” are abundant 
till spring, and are taken by means of seines and gill-nets in the inner sounds. 

At Charleston the run is somewhat similar to that at Wilmington, though, for various reasons, 
the fishermen engage exclusively in their capture for only a few weeks, beginning about the last 
of August; most of them stopping before the roe mullet put in an appearance. The Charleston 
seine-fishermen secure considerable quantities of small mullet while fishing for “trout” and other 
species in the tide-channels and creeks of the locality during the winter months. Fully one-third 
of the seine-catch between December and March is composed of this species. 

In Eastern Florida, especially in the Saint John’s River, fish of all sizes may be seen at any 
time. They ascend the Saint John’s to Lake Monroe, a distance of 240 miles from the sea, 
and small specimens are taken even beyond this point. At Lake Monroe the fishing interests are 
limited, as the resident population is small and the demand for fish is proportionately light. This 
demand is supplied during the winter months by three or four Northern fishermen, who haul a 
seine for shad at one end of the lake, selling their catch to the hotels that are for several months 
filled with Northern visitors. Two gill-nets are owned by residents of Melonville for the capture 
of mullet, the catch in these being sufficient to meet the demand. Lake George, situated 150 miles 
above the sea, is the prettiest and clearest expansion of the Saint John’s River. It is 12 miles 
wide by 16 to 20 long, and abounds in fish of various kinds, being seemingly the summer home of 
immense quantities of mullet. Several salt springs open into the lake, and the locat fishermen 
think that many of the mullet enter them to deposit their eggs instead of taking the long trip to 
the sea. It is known, however, that many of the fish make yearly trips to the ocean, thus affording 
excellent mullet fishing along the entire course of the stream. The first fish arrive at Jacksonville 
from the upper waters early in June, the number gradually increasing till the middle of August, 
when the fishing becomes extensive, continuing till December, the size of the individuals increasing 
until the close of the season. The fishermen of Mayport, at the mouth of the river, claim that the 
spawning fish pass out into the ocean and proceed southward along the shore to Matanzas and 
Indian rivers and Mosquito Lagoon (which are said to be the spawning grounds for these 
fish), and there deposit their eggs. The same theory is held by the fishermen of Saint Augustine, 
one of whom assigns as the cause of a supposed decrease in the catch at Saint Augustine the exten- 
sive gill-net fishing of the Saint John’s. 

In the Gulf of Mexico it is claimed that the mullet are even more abundant than along our 
Atlantic coast, though the statistics of the catch for North Carolina would indicate that they are 
nearly as plenty in that region. Mr. Stearns writes that these fish are more abundant in the sbore 
waters of West Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi than any other species, and that they are about 
the only fish taken by the fishermen during several months of the year. They are never entirely 
absent; though, as on the Atlantic coast, they are much more abundant in the fall than at any 
other season. In referring to the Pensacola region, Mr. Stearns mentions a run of mulletin the 
spring, saying, “There is a spring run of mullet composed of various sizes of young, which are, 
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in part, no doubt of the previous year’s hatching. The first school of this run appears \ on the 
coast in April or in the first part of May, and they continue to come for two or three weeks, when 
they are all inside and scattered about the bay shores. In September,” he continues, “there is a 
run of large fish which come,*as the young one does, from the eastward, swimming at the surface 
of the water and making considerable commotion. Some years there is but one large school in 
the run, and at others many small schools, and it is thought that the fish are more abundant when 
they come in the latter form. At Choctawhatchee Inlet, where the spawning grounds are near 
by, the fish come iu with the flood tide and go out again with the ebb tide; and at Pensacola Inlet, 
where the spawning grounds are far away, they come into the bay and stay until the operation is 
over. * * * The many lagoons of Choctawhatchee Bay are almost blocked up with spawning 
mullet in October, and they are very abundant at the head of Pensacola Bay, near the mouths of 
the fresh-water rivers, at that time.” 

In another place, Mr. Stearns, in referring to the run of mullet, says: ‘In the latter part of 
October and November the mullet are running, and the fishermen are then busy. Sometimes two 
or three weeks are passed in watching for the fish to come along, but if the station is a good one 
the fishermen do not go away or lose confidence in their arrival sooner or later. When they 
arrive they sometimes come in such numbers that one or two hauls constitute the catch for a 
season. From 20 to 150 barrels are caught at one haul of the seine, and with larger seines twice 
or three times that amount could be taken, for the fish often come in schools 1 to 3 miles long and. 
400 to 500 yards wide.” 

From the evidence at hand it is clear that the mullet fisheries for different parts of West 
Florida continue from the middle of August to the first of January, though the height of the season 
for most localities is in October and November. Farther west there seems to be less tendency 
to migrate, the fish remaining more constantly in any given locality, and on the Texas coast it is 
said that there is no special time of abundance, but that mullet are equally plenty at any season. 


2. ORIGIN OF THE FISHERY. 


The mullet fisheries of the United States began with the first settlement of the country, and 
the early colonists of Saint Augustine took sufficient quantities for their own tables by means of 
the primitive cast-nets which they brought from their foreign homes. Later the residents of the 
Carolinas took and salted small quantities each season for family use, and ere long some began 
putting up a few barrels to exchange with their neighbors for produce. Thus the fishery has 
gradually increased to the present time, though it is still far below its natural limit. In the Gulf 
of Mexico small vessels have frequently been employed in the mullet, fisheries, the crews being 
provided with seines with which to secure the fish, while the vessels served as homes for the 
fishermen, and were also of service in marketing the catch. Several New England fishing vessels 
visited the west coast of Florida for the purpose of catching mullet, groupers, and red-snappers 
forty years ago, and the fishing for the last named species has been continued to the present time. 
Several Gulf smacks, in addition to the large fleet belonging at Key West and other Florida ports, 
engage regularly in the grouper and snapper fishery ‘each season. Mr. A. Howard Clark informs 
us that in the fall of 1842 the schooner Nautilus, of Gloucester, Mass., was fitted out with a drag- 
seine, and after shipping a crew of eight men started for Florida to engage in catching and salting 
mullet to be sent to Savannah. Mr. Charles S. Stewart, of East Gloucester, 8ne of the crew, told 
him that the Nautilus, and the Yorktown, another Gloucester schooner that went to Florida the 
same winter, were the first vessels to engage in the mullet fisheries of that region. Mr. Stewart 
says: “The Nautilus proceeded to Apalachicola, and from thence to Saint Ann’s Bay, where 40 
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barrels of mullet were secured and shipped by vessel to New Orleans, no returns ever being re- 
ceived for them. At this time the customs officer of Pensacola took the vessel’s :papers—regular 
fishing papers issued at Gloucester—claiming that they did not grant the privilege of fishing for 
mullet. These papers were kept for about two months, and when returned the fishing season was 
over, so that the vessel was obliged to set sail for the North, with nothing to show for her voyage. 
The Yorktown had secured 16 barrels of fish, when her captain, hearing of the action of the cus- 
toms officers in regard to the Nautilus, was afraid to continue the work.” Mr. Stewart further 
adds that there were no commercial fisheries on the coast at that time, nor had there been much 
fishing for any purpose except by the Indians. He says: “The winter fishing fleet of Apalachicola 
consisted of two small boats, manned by four resident fishermen.” There were certain places, 
however, in Eastern Florida where the mullet fisheries were of considerable importance, and par- 
ties at the mouth of the Saint John’s River and elsewhere were engaged in drying and salting the 
species for shipment to the West Indies. 


3. FISHING GROUNDS. 


Owing to the peculiar habit of the mullet of following the shore in their migrations, it may be 
said that the fishing grounds extend without interruption throughout the entire range of the 
Atlantic species, with a limited fishery for the Mf. mexicana at San Diego, Cal. The fish are present 
in all bays and coves along the outer beach from Sandy Hook, N. J., to Mexico. From North 
Carolina to Mississippi they are peculiarly abundant, and within these limits they could undoubt- 
edly be taken at almost any point, in case suitable apparatus was used, during the proper season. 
There are, however, certain regions or stretches of coast which, owing to their physical character- 
istics, are the natural feeding and spawning grounds of large schools of mullet, and when these 
chance to be near settled districts the fisheries are always developed to a greater or less extent. 
When in addition the region has rail or steamboat communications with the larger markets, or 
when it is tributary to a thickly-settled agricultural region, the fishing becomes extensive, and 
many persons devote their entire attention to the fishing for several months. 

In New Jersey there are no important mullet grounds, though about Sandy Hook limited 
quantities of small fish and “bull-mullet” are taken for home use and for shipment. A few are 
taken at various points between Long Island Sound and Pamlico Sound, North Carolina, the latter 
being the most northern fishing ground of importance on the coast. 

The fish are found in the mouths of all the rivers of Pamlico Sound, and indeed they often 
ascend well up into fresh water. They are not uncommonly seen a few miles above New Berne, 
on the Neuse. They are often taken at Blount’s Creek, 8 miles below Washington, in the Tar, 
and occasionally at Leedville, at the head of naviyation on the Pungo River. They are also found 
in considerable numbers along “The Banks” as far north as Oregon Inlet. The waters above this 
point are usually quite fresh, and no large mullet enter them; but the young are seen in the lower 
portions of both Albemarle and Currituck Sounds, while specimens are occasionally taken at 
Edenton and Poplar Branch, near the head of these respective waters. The fishing for the species 
is wholly to the southward of Roanoke Island. Oregon Inlet is thus practically the northern limit 
of mullet fishing for profit in the United States. All portions of the coast between Ocracoke Inlet 
and Little River, the southern boundary of the State, are visited by numerous fishing crews, who 
spend several monfhs each fall in catching mullet, which they salt for shipment to the interior. 
Some crews have no regular fishing station, but move about from day to day, hauling their seines 
at any point along the inner channels or on the outer beach, where the fish chance to be most 
abundant. Along certain portions of the coast, however, especially in the waters of Core and 
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Bogue Sounds, there are regular seining beaches that have been visited each season for many 
years. These are fished by the parties owning the land, or are rented out to fishermen, the price 
paid for the privilege depending largely upon the record of the shores in the past. 

Charleston, S. C., is the fiext point where mullet are extensively taken. Here during the 
migrating season the fishing is chiefly along the southern shores of Sullivan and Long Islands, 
but when the weather is rough the fish seek the inside passages, and the seines are hauled at any 
point where the character of the bottom will admit. In winter smaller individuals are taken in 
the deep holes of the numerous creeks, some miles from the ocean. 

Though the fish are taken in considerable numbers farther south, there are no important mullet 
stations until the Saint John’s River is reached. Here, as already stated, the fish ascend to Lake 
Monroe, ?40 miles from the sea, and their yearly migrations to and from the ocean give opportunities 
for extensive fisheries along the entire course of the stream, though, owing to the swampy character 
of the banks and to the limited population of the region, comparatively few are taken except at and 
near the mouth of the river, where the fishermen of Jacksonville, New Berlin, and Mayport secure 
large numbers. In the Matanzas, Halifax, and Indian Rivers, still farther south, the fish are abun- 
dant, and many are taken for local supply. In the Gulf of Mexico, according to Mr. Stearns, the fish- 
ing grounds are confined largely to the Florida coast, comparatively few mullet being taken else- 
where. Within the limits of this State the fisheries are widely distributed, though the bulk of the 
fish are taken by the fishermen of Apalachicola, Pensacola, Cedar Keys, and Saint Marks, in the 
larger bays of central Florida. 

In California, according to Prof. D. 8. Jordan, the only fishing grounds are at San Diego. 


4. THE FISHERMEN. 


Along the New England coast we find a class of professional fishermen who follow fishing 
for a livelihood, deriving their entire support from this source. These parties, being wholly 
dependent upon the fisheries, which they follow during a greater portion of the year, naturally take 
a deep interest in their work, and give considerable thought to the apparatus and methods for 
catching the fish, as well as to curing and marketing the products. In order that a man may be 
successful in the fisheries of this region it is necessary that he be fully equipped with the apparatus 
best suited to that particular fishery in which he is engaged. New kinds of apparatus are fre- 
quently introduced, and if these are found to be more suitable than the old they are soon quite 
generally adopted. In this way the fisheries are being rapidly developed, and they become more 
profitable to all concerned. Many of the fishermen of tlre Middle States also may be regarded as 
professional fishermen, and, though they are decidedly below the New England fishermen in the 
amount of energy and skill displayed, many of them are provided with the most modern appa- 
ratus and manifest considerable energy in their work, and are rewarded by large profits. Along 
the southern coast for half a century prior to 1870 the fisheries remained almost stationary; but 
with the change wrought by the Rebellion they have more than doubled in importance. Even 
now, however, if we except the States of Maryland and Virginia and the shad and alewife fish- 
eries of Albemarle Sound, the increase is due rather to the greater number of persons engaged 
than to any improvement in the apparatus employed in fishing or to improved methods for the 
preparation of fishery products. With a few notable exceptions, as at Beaufort, Charleston, Key 
West, and Cedar Keys, the coast fishermen of the South make fishing a secondary matter, some 
fishing merely a few months each season, and others only when necessity compels. At Saint Au- 
gustine, Fla., the primitive cast-net introduced by the early Spaniards is still used, to the exclu- 
sion of all other methods except the hook and line. Thus waters that, if properly fished, would 
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yield abundantly, furnish scarcely enough fish to supply the local demand. In most localities, 
owing to the peculiar abundance of the mullet at certain seasons, the farmers and laborers engage 
in their capture long enough to secure a supply of fresh and salt fish for their own tables. These 
usually have little idea of conducting the fishery on business principles, and take little pains in 
preparing the products. They are often provided with only the crudest apparatus for the capture 
of the species, and many fish are lost for lack of salt and packages for curing them, while a large 
percentage of those dressed are so poorly salted as to render them almost unfit for food. 

The mullet fishermen, then, are, with few exceptions, farmers or laborers, who, after arranging 
with the owner of a seine and boat, go to the fishing grounds in the fall, assisting in the work of 
catching, dressing, and salting the fish, receiving in pay a certain percentage of the products. The 
owners of some of these seines are experienced fishermen, and, as such, are quite successful in 
directing the labors of the “green hands,” so that the fishery is carried on quite systematically. In 
many cases, however, the men in charge are farmers, with no better knowledge of- the methods of 
fishing than the landsmen whom they employ. Where the former condition exists the fisheries are 
often quite remunerative and are carried on with commendable energy; but where the latter occurs 
a shiftless set of men gather at the fishing stations, idling about the beach, living. in the most 
uncleanly and disgusting manner, greatly preferring the idleness of camp life to the activity of the 
industrious fisherman. 

Along the Atlantic coast a majority of those engaged in the mullet fisheries are resident whites, 
though a good many negroes are also employed. On the Gulf coast, according to Mr. Stearns, a 
majority of the fishermen are foreigners, the crews being made up of Cubans, Spaniards, Baha- 
mans (called Conebas), and Creoles. Some of these visit the region for the express purpose of 
fishing, returning to their homes when the season is over, while others have settled in the locality 
and content themselves by eking out a miserable existence, working just enough to sapply scanty 
food for themselves and their families. In speaking of the fisheries of La Fayette, Taylor, and Jef. 
ferson counties, Mr. Stearns says: “The men who carry on the fishery—owning the boats, nets, salt, 
and provisions—are the most thrifty class of planters living along the rivers. They fish throughout 
October, November, and part of December. Their object is mainly to get a good supply of fish for 
their own use and a few over for sale. The crews are of the poorer classes, generally white, these 
being quite ready to work a couple of months to secure a small supply of salt fish for their families.” 

In referring to the Ocklockonee Bay district, Mr. Stearns says that a number of sponge fishermen 
engage in the capture of mullet for a few weeks, and that many of the farmers of the region also 
give considerable attention to the fisheyy. ‘These farmers,” he says, “are the genuine ‘Florida 
Crackers,’ and, with but few exceptions, are a wretched lot of men. They are lazy, ignorant, and 
unhealthy, not having proper food or taking proper care of their persons.” 


5. APPARATUS AND METHODS OF THE FISHERY. 


The mullet are taken in various ways along different portions of the coast. Large quantities 
are captured in haul-seines wherever the fishing is extensive. In many localities gill-nets, or 
“drift-nets,” as they are sometimes called, are used to great advantage, while cast-nets, both of 
the Spanish and American patterns, are used for local supply from North Carolina to Texas, the 
fishermen of Florida employing them more extensively than those of any other region. These three 
kinds of apparatus are the principal ones employed in the fishery, and by means of them the great 
bulk of mullet are taken. Small quantities have been secured in a pound-net in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and we are informed by various parties that they are occasionally tempted to take a baited hook, 
though no one thinks of fishing for them regularly in this way. 
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FISHING WITH SEINES.—Seines are perhaps more generally used than any other apparatus. 
These vary endlessly in size and arrangement, and the fishermen of the different localities have 
peculiar methods of shooting and hauling them. Some are but a few yards in length, and are 
easily handled by two or threé men, while the largest are 300 or 400 yards long, requiring a crew 
of twenty or thirty men to handle the net and care for the catch. Most of the fishermen purchase 
their twine from some local dealer, and tie their own nets during their leisure hours, which, by the 
way, are very numerous. Others send to Boston and New York for the prepared webbing, hanging 
the nets and supplying them with such floats and sinkérs as they may think proper. 

As has already been stated, the mullet fishermen are mostly farmers, who devote a greater 
portion of the year to agricultural pursuits, turning their attention to fishing for a short time only. 
Many of the farmers interested in the fall fishery live some miles from the salt water; but when 
the fishing season arrives they leave their homes and proceed in gangs of four to thirty men to 
the seashore under the leadership of a “captain,” who controls their movements. A seine 75 to 100 
fathoms long, two or three boats, material for splitting tables, barrels, salt, and a limited amount 
of provisions, with the necessary cooking utensils, constitute the outfit. On reaching the shore 
they at once build rude huts or cabins, in which they eat and sleep until the close of the season. 
The most rigid economy is practiced during their stay on the beach, and no outlay of money is 
made unless absolutely necessary. This economy is especially noticeable in the style of buildings 
which are erected for their own use as well as in those used for salting and storing the fish. It is 
again noticeable in the food with which the men are supplied, the average fisherman bringing 
simply a few pounds of meal, some salt pork, and a supply of sweet-potatoes, his chief food during 
his stay at the shore being composed of fish caught from day to day. . 

When a suitable location for the fishing station has been selected, which, as a rule, is on some 
sandy. beach, or at some prominent point where the fish are known to pass in considerable numbers, 
all hands turn their attention to erecting the necessary shanties or huts. These differ considerably, 
according to the locality. In the vicinity of Beaufort, N. C., they are usually built of rushes and 
poles, and are, indeed, strange-looking pieces of architecture. When a building site has been 
selected, some of the men start for the woods in search of poles, which are-to answer as a frame- 
work, while others go to the marsh to gather rushes, which are to serve as a covering. The 
ridge-pole is first placed in position, its front end resting in the crotch of a forked stick, while the 
other is supported by two poles that cross each other at the proper height, their bases being 
imbedded in the ground, to locate the corners of the building. Smaller poles are now placed in 
rows at an equal distance on either side of the ridge-pole. These answer the purpose of studding, 
each being notched at the point where the eaves should come, that they may be easily bent inward to 
the ridge-pole to support the roof. In some cases spikes are used to fasten the ends of the poles, but, 
owing to their cost or to the difficulty of obtaining, they are frequently dispensed with, strings of bear- 
grass being substituted in their stead. ‘ Laths,” consisting of small poles or sticks, are now tied to 
the studding in horizontal rows about 18 to 24 inches apart, and the framework is complete. A ditch 
is then dug along the outside of the frame, into which the base of a thick layer of rushes, is placed. 
Other long sticks, called “liggers,” are now placed on the ontside of the rushes, directly opposite 
the laths, the two being sewed or fastened together by means of threads of bear-grass, in order 
that the rushes may be held in position. When the bottom tier has been fastened another row of 
rushes is placed higher up, overlapping the first like shingles on aroof. These in turn are fastened 
to the laths in the same manner, care being taken that the line formed by their lower ends may be 
even. The same process is continued until the ridge-pole is reached and the entire structure has 
been inclosed. The layers of rushes are sufficiently thick to shed water and to break the force of 
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the wind, though for better protection against cold the fishermen frequently “bank”.their houses 
with sand. The only openings in the house are a small hole at the rear gable, to allow the smoke 
from the camp-fire to escape, and a square aperture 2 or 3 feet in height at the front, which 
serves as a door. Two tiers of berths are now put up on either side of the shanty, and each 
fisherman gathers grass or leaves, out of which he makes his bed. During pleasant weather the 
cooking and eating is usually done outside, each man keeping his supply of food separate, though 
four or five usually mess together, taking turns in preparing the food, which consists largely of 
corn meal and fish. : 

About Wilmington the fishing districts are more thickly settled, and many of the mullet’ 
fishermen return to their homes every night; but those coming from a distance are obliged to build 
shanties of rough boards or rush houses similar to those already described. 

According to Mr. Stearns, the buildings used by the mullet fishermen on the Gulf coast vary 
considerably. Some are well built and nicely arranged for the purposes for which they are in- 
tended, while others are of a low grade, being rude palmetto-thatched huts. In speaking of the 
fisheries of Sarrasota Bay, he says: “The building in which the fish are cured and stored is about 
30 feet long by 12 feet wide, and is built out from the shore on pilings. There are two other build- 
ings; one, made of boards, is used as a kitchen and dining-room and dwelling for thé captain’s 
family, and the other, a palmetto-thatched shanty, is used by the men as a sleeping apartment. 
Amongst the apparatus owned here are seines, reels, frames on which to dry mullet roes, and 
machinery for hauling up the boats from the water.” In speaking of the mullet fishermen of Ock- 
lockonee Bay, Mr. Stearns remarks: “ These fishermen live in small, roughly-made sheds, occa. 
sionally provided with a chimney and fire-place, with no other floor than the dirty sand on which 
it is built, no table on which to eat, no bunks or other arrangements for sleeping, no dishes or 
other conveniences which give the slightest suggestion of comfort. These dwellings are merely 
shells in which there is a confusion of barrels of salt, barrels of fish, fishing gear, and a lot of unin- 
viting-looking men. The fleas can be both seen and felt. The food of the men is of the poorest 
quality, and not as abundant as they desire.” He has seen them “take a few raw sweet potatoes 
out in the boat with them as a luncheon.” 

When the camp has been put in order, the seine is “stowed” in the boat, which is placed in 
position on the beach just out of the reach of the surf. In order that the fish may not pass unno- 
ticed, and that sufficient time may be given before their arrival for setting the seine, it is necessary 
that a lookout station be established. This is usually located on the top of some sand-dune about 
a quarter of a mile above the camp. In case the shore is level, a frame-work is built to a height 
of 20 or 25 feet, on the top of which the fisherman on watch remains for the purpose of discovering 
and announcing the approach of the mullet. At Beaufort the frame is simply a tripod composed of 
two medium-sized and one large pole, the last-named having pegs inserted by means of which the 
man climbs to the crow’s-nest in the crotch. On the Gulf-coast, a rectangular frame is built, the 
top being covered by a platform on which the lookout stands, while on one side is a ladder by means 
of which he ascends. The various members of the crew take their turns at the lookout station, 
though some are “ruled out,” as they have “no eye for mullet” or, in other words, do not readily 
detect their presence, and thus often allow schools to approach unnoticed. 

The presence of a school is usually detected by the ripple on the water or by the jumping and 
splashing of the fish, though they sometimes “swim deep,” being detected only by their dark 
color contrasting with the lighter sand of the ocean. When a school is seen it is carefully watched 
by the lookout, who leaves his post, walking down the beach toward the camp, keeping directly 
opposite to the fish, and indicating their movements to the other members of the crew by a 
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peculiar motion of his arms. Many schools pass the camp at so great a distance from the shore 
as to be beyond the reach of the average net, and, for this reason, no attempt is made to catch 
them, but when ranning closa to land the fishermen, at the proper signal from the lookout, proceed 
to launch the boat. This, along the outer beach, is not always an easy task, for, owing to the bar 
which skirts the shore in most localities, there is usually considerable surf. The fishermen, 
however, watch their chance and shoot out between the breakers, returning in the same way. The 
work is not only difficult but very dangerous, requiring the utmost dexterity and unity of action, 
and the men must spring into their places at once when the boat reaches the water and hold them- 
selves in readiness to obey the captain’s orders. Often several trials are made before the boat is 
gotten out through the surf and not unfrequently it is capsized or filled with water in the attempt. 
When the seine has been shot the same care is taken in landing, and as the boat grounds the crew 
jump into the water, and, seizing it by the gunnels, carry it beyond the reach of the waves. Five 
men constitute a crew, four manning the oars, while the other, usually the captain of the gang, does 
.the steering. One end of the net is connected with the shore by means of a rope, and as the fish 
approach this end is drawn rapidly to land by men on shore to prevent them from passing. Even if 
not quite in, the fish are readily turned back by a rapid movement of the line. The boat at this time 
brings the other end of the net to the shore and the movement of the fish in this direction is thus 
shut off. When they find themselves surrounded, the mullet usually sink and make a circuit of the 
bottom for an opening through which to make their escape. When a large school is inclosed the 
pressure of the fish against the seine often lifts it from the bottom, and many pass under the lead- 
line; but failing to get out at the bottom, they rise to the surface and begin to jump over the cork- 
line with a rapidity that is truly surprising. Frequently a larger part of the fish escape in this way, 
the air being at times completely filled with mullet. When the water is calm, boats are placed 
behind the seine to catch the “jumpers,” these often being completely filled in a few moments. 
As soon as shoal-water has been reached, some of the fishermen wade out to hold up the back of 
the seine and thus keep the fish from escaping. They are obliged to turn their backs to the fish 
that pelt against them in such numbers as to make their position anything but a pleasant one. In 
some instances a second seine is hauled behind the first to secure the runaways. The method of 
using a second seine, or of placing boats behind the first to intercept the escaping fish, is called 
“backing” the seine; and men frequently agree to assist in the regular work of cleaning and salting 
for the privilege of keeping such fish as they may take in this way while the water is still too deep 
to permit the men to wade out and hold up the cork-lines. 

At the permanent fishing stations along the gulf coast the method is somewhat different. 
Here, during pleasant weather, there is little surf to interfere with the shooting and hauling of 
the seine, and better arrangements can be made. In Ocklockonee Bay only one seine is used at 
a station, and that is so arranged as to be hauled directly in front of the fish-house. “This hauling 
place,” writes Mr. Stearns, “is called a ‘seine-yard,’ and in fine weather, when the fish may be 
expected to move in the shoal water along the shore, the seine is kept half set in the water, the 
netting being shot straight out from the shore until the bag is reached and the boat containing 
the other half is fastened to the buoy which is moored there for the purpose. When a school of 
mullet approaches and comes within reach of the seine, the seine-boat is quickly unmoored and 
rowed around them to the shore. If the ‘throw’ is successful the next operation is that of hauling 
the net and fish upon the beach.” 

The seines used are somewhat similar to the large ones employed for shad and herring in the 
northern waters. They are, necessarily, made of heavy twine on account of the strain to which 
they are subjected when a large school of fish is being landed. Those employed along the outer 
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shore of the North Carolina coast range from 150 to 200 fatboms in length, and are from 12 to 18 
feet deep. The mesh varies somewhat, the bar averaging about 13 inches. Nets of this size cost 
from $150 to $200, from 15 to 20 men being required to handle them. ‘Those used in the inner 
waters on the Carolina coast are a trifle smaller, averaging perhaps 100 fathoms in length, being 
manned by 8 to 12 men, according to circumstances. 

Some of the nets used along the gulf coast, according to Mr. Stearns, are made in Boston and 
New York of strong cotton twine, and shipped by freight to merchants living in the vicinity of 
the fishing grounds. Each fisherman prefers to hang his own net, the manner of mounting and 
forms of floats and leads being similar to those in use along the Atlantic coast. These seines are 
from 100 to 120 fathoms long and 16 to 20 feet deep at the bunt, the wings at their extremities 
being, of course, much shoaler. One of these nets, when complete, costs about $1.20 per fathom, 
and if properly cared for will last from three to four seasons. 

Seine-boats are sometimes made expressly for the mullet fishery, though ordinarily any 
boat large enough to hold the seine answers the purpose well enough for fishing in sheltered bayss 
Along the outer coast, however, a strong and seaworthy boat is necessary. But even here the 
size and shape varies considerably. The style having the preference in the Carolinas is known as 
the “pilot skiff,” which may have either a square or sharp stern. These skiffs are round-bottomed, 
lap-streaked keeled boats, from 25 to 28 feet long, 4 to 6 feet beam, and 20 inches deep, costing 
from $100 to $150. ‘They are steered by means of oars rather than rudders, as they can by this 
means be more readily handled in the surf. The men engaging regularly in the fishery become 
very expert in the use of these boats, and are among the best surf-men along the entire coast. 

On the Gulf coast the boats differ greatly according to locality. In some places excellent 
boats made of light but very durable material are used. These are about 26 feet long and 7 or 8 
feet wide, and though still retaining the form of round-bottomed boats, they are quite flat, in order 
that they may not ground in shoal water. The bow is, as a rule, very sharp, while the stern is 
wide and overhanging, the shape being calculated to give great carrying capacity, making them 
especially adapted for the work for which they are intended. In other localities the boats are 
of inferior quality, somewhat smaller, and so roughly built that they last but one or two seasons. 
These are usually made of pine or spruce boards and are neither calked nor painted, a coating of 
tar taking the place of both. They cost, when new, from $10 to $12. 

Another class of boats is used by the Apalachicola fishermen for marketing the fish after they 
have been properly salted. These, according to Mr. Stearns, are similar to the dinghy boat used 
in the sponge fisheries, but are much larger, being often 20 to 22 feet long, with 6 or 7 feet beam. 
The forward part is decked over, and washboards are run aft to the stern on either side to keep out 
the water. These boats are propelled by oars or sails, as is most convenient. The sail used is a 
triangular one of the lateen pattern, arranged with a long yard and a very short, stubby mast. 
Rigged in this manner the boats are very fast sailers and are easily managed. 

Small vessels also are employed, to a limited extent, in the Gulf fishery, these enabling the 
fishermen to visit the more distant grounds and affording shelter to the crews during the fishing 
season. They are, however, more frequently used as freighting vessels, to carry the salt fish to 
market. Quite a number of fair-sized vessels are employed in this way, some of them running to 
the larger markets of Florida, while others go directly to Havana and other points in the West 
Indies. 

The catch for the season, which usually lasts during two or three months, ranges from a hundred 
to a thousand barrels. In some localities the fish usually move in small schools, and consequently 
only a few barrels are taken at a time. In others the schools are often of enormous size, and the 
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bulk of the catch for the season may be taken in a few days. Along certain portions of the Gulf 
coast there are weeks together when the mullet do not come into shoal water, and not unfrequently 
two weeks pass at the height of the season without any considerable number of fish being taken; 
again, with a change in the weather they come within reach of the seine in such numbers that, 
owing to the limited facilities for handling them, only a small percentage of the fish that could be 
taken are preserved. This large run usually lasts for a short time only, and when it is over the 
fishing season may be said to have closed. . 

At Beaufort, N. C., the catch varies according to the location of the fishery and the energy of the 
fishermen. Some crews stock large amounts, while others realize almost nothing for their season’s 
work. A fair average catch to the seine between Beaufort anf Wilmington would be from 300 to 
350 barrels, containing 100 pounds each of salted fish. 

At Charleston the seines are considerably smaller than those in use further north, and the fish, 
being sold fresh, are never reckoned in barrels. The catch for the average seine in this locality is 
about 2,500 strings, or 11,250 fish in number., In Sarasota Bay, Florida, 10,000 pounds were taken 
at one haul, and the catch is frequently so large that all of the fish cannot be saved. In one cage 
so many were inclosed that the fish carried away the seine, the men being unable to hold them. 
At Robert’s fishery, in the same locality, as Mr. Stearns informs us, ‘“‘several hauls have proved 
larger than 22 men could split, in consequence of which large numbers were spoiled. One haul 
contained at least 20,000 fish in number.” Mr. McIlvaine reports a single catch of 40,000 mullet in 
number at.Cedar Keys, and 200 to 500 barrels are said to be an average catch for a seine manned 
by 8 to 10 Apalachicola fishermen, in a season which practically lasts from the middle of October 
to the last of November. These are, perhaps, exceptional instances, as they occurred upon the 
best fishing grounds.- In other localities less frequented by the mullet the catch will average less 
than 50 barrels to the seine during the season. The average catch to the seine for the entire Gulf 
is placed by Mr. Stearns at about 250 barrels of 200 pounds each. 

FISHING WITH DRAG-NETS.—A peculiar form of seine, extensively used in the capture of trout 
(Cynoscion maculatum) at Beaufort, N. C., is employed to a limited extent in the mullet fish- 
eries also. This seine, locally known as the drag-net, is found only in North Carolina. [t is 80 to 110 
yards long, 3-inch mesh, and from 6 to 12 feet deep. It is used only along the inner sounds, where 
the water is shoal enough to allow the men to wade about. Two men are required for fishing the 
net. On leaving the landing they usually proceed to some shoal-water bank along the main chan- 
nel of the sound, when one jumps into the water, holding a shore-line attached to one end, 
while the man in the boat “shoots” the seine in the form of a semicircle, so as to inclose as 
much of the channel as possible, bringing the other end to the shoal at a point some rods distant 
from the first. The fishermen gradually bring the ends together, thus completing the circle and 
cutting off all means of escape for the fish. The staff of the first end is now securely imbedded in 
the mud to hold it in position, while the men gradually draw in the netting, thus lessening the 
circle and bringing the fish within narrower limits. When the circle has been considerably reduced 
the hauling proceeds more slowly, one man handling the cork-lines while the other pulls on the lead- 
line, passing it beneath his feet to keep it close to the bottom. The fish are thus forced into the 
“bunt” near the stationary end, when, by a quick movement on the part of the fishermen, the staff 
is pulled up, and the net, with its contcnts,i s quickly transferred to the boat. 

The channel fisbing is carried on only when the mullet are more or less scattered. When they 
begin schooling the fishermen move about from place to place until .a school of fish is seen, when 
they proceed to surround and secure them. In this case the fishing is necessarily confined to the 
flats, where the water is shoal enough to al‘ow the fishermen to wade about, 
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FISHING WITH GILL-NETS.—Owing to the jumping propensities of the mullet, the drag-seines 
are little used after the fishing becomes extensive, and are gradually replaced by gill-nets, 
which are much more successfully employed. Gill-nets are extensively used in all localities where 
the mullet are taken. The local name of the net for the different regions depends largely upon the 
form and methods of use. In many places ordinary floating gill-nets, or ‘‘drift-nets,” are used. 
These are allowed to drift with the current, the fish entering them only when they happen to 
come in their path. In other regions “stake-nets” are employed, these being set across the prin- 
cipal channels and held in position by means of poles. 

“Sweep-nets” have been quite generally introduced among the fishermen of the different 
States. They are in common use among the fishermen of North Carolina, and are found in con- 
siderable number along the Gulf coast. Those used in Carolina waters are 75 to 100 yards long 
and 4 to 6 feet deep, with a mesh varying from 24 to 4inches. The twine of which they are made 
is purchased in Norfolk, at $1.20 per pound. The nets, which are tied by the fishermen and their 
families during their leisure hours, usually cost, when complete, from $12 to $30 apiece. Two 
men usually own a net in common, going out together in a small boat on their fishing-trips. As 
soon as a school has been surrounded by the net, the fishermen proceed to the inside of the circle 
and, by pounding on the gunwale, splashing the water with oars, or, when shoal enough, jump- 
ing overboard and running about within the circle, drive the mullet into the meshes. If left to 
themselves, many of the fish would see the net and avoid it, but in their effort to escape from the 
noise and splashing they soon become entangled in the twine. When all have been gilled, the net 
is hauled into the boat and the fish are secured. 

A common method is for three to six crews to join forces, setting their nets together in such a 
way as to include the largest possible area. This method is found much more profitable for all con- 
cerned than setting separately, as, owing to the increased number of nets and the greater dispatch 
in setting them, only a small percentage of the fish escape while they are being inclosed, and 
much larger schools can easily be surrounded. When a school of mullet is seen, two of the boats 
are brought together a short distance in front of them, and the others take their position a net’s 
length apart. At the proper signal a man from each boat jumps into the water, holding the staff 
of one end, while the net is being shot toward the man whois holding the staff of the adjoining 
net. They are shot simultaneously, and when all are out they form a large circle, which completely 
incloses the mullet. The remaining men now get overboard, and after the ends of the adjoining 
nets have been properly secured the fishermen proceed to the inclosed area to frighten the fish 
and drive them into the meshes. Frequently the space inclosed is so large that it becomes neces- 
sary to lessen it, and the men take the ends of their respective nets and draw them toward 
the center of the circle, care being taken that no opening shall occur through which the fish may 
escape. In this way loops or pockets are formed, into which the fish are obliged to enter. When thus 
inclosed, if any are seen swimming about, the area is still farther reduced by drawing in the nets 
until every mullet has been gilled. The nets are then taken into the boats, and after the fish 
have been removed are at once put in order, and the fishermen start in search of another school, 
which is surrounded and captured in the same way. At the close of the day they gather and 
divide equally the catch. The average yield to the net in this locality for the season, which lasts 
from June to November, is about 20 barrels of salted mullet, though the quantity could be greatly 
increased by diligence on the part of the fishermen. 

The methods employed in the Gulf of Mexico differ only slightly from those already described. 
The gill-nets used in this region are said to have been introduced by Northern men about six or 
eight years ago. They are of Boston or New York manufacture, and are made of hand-laid, six-. 
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thread cotton twine. Théy are from 50 to 100 fathoms long, 6 to 12 feet deep, and have a mesh 
varying from 24 to 34 inches. When properly hung they are worth about 50 cents per fathom. 
The fishing with gill-nets at Cgdar Keys lasts about six months, beginning with September. The 
nets are usually set at high water, the night tide being frequently utilized. Two nets are usually 
fished in common. When a school of mullet is seen the boats take such a position as to bring the 
fish directly between them. The nets are then shot in opposite directions, the ends of one meeting 
or overlapping those of the other. The catch is equally divided. 

A method known as “stop-fishing” is frequently employed in the small creeks tributary to 
the sounds and bays. The mullet frequently enter the creeks in considerable numbers on the 
flood-tide, and at high water the nets are stretched across the mouths to prevent their escape. As 
the tide ebbs, many, attempting to get out, are gilled in the meshes, while the others remain in 
the deeper holes and channels, where, at low water, they are easily secured by means of a small . 
haul-seine. By this method all of the fish that chance to be in the creek when the net is set are 

eeasily secured. ; 

The average catch io a gill-net at Saint Mark’s, according to Mr. Stearns, is 100 pounds daily 
or 15,000 pounds per annum. At Ocklokony Bay he estimates the catch to be 100 to 300 fish at a 
tide, or 15,000 to 20,000 for the season. , 

FISHING WITH CAST-NETS.—A nother kind of apparatus extensively used in the mullet fisheries 
of both Eastern and Western Florida, and to a limited extent by the fishermen of other States, is the 
cast-net. This is, perhaps, next to the hook and line, the apparatus earliest used in the fisheries of 
the United States. It is said to have originated in Spain, and was doubtless introduced into this 
country by the Spaniards who came to Saint Augustine in 1565, since which time it has been in con- 
stant use in that locality. A superficial examination of the cast-net by one who had never seen it in 
actual use would lead to the belief that it was a very crude affair, and could hardly be successful in 
the fisheries; but a more careful examination shows that it is fairly adapted to the fisheries in which it 
is employed, and that by long use the fishermen come to be very expert in handling it. The cast-net, - 
briefly described, is a circular piece of netting, 8 tq 16 feet in diameter, with a stretch-mesh varying 
from 1 to2 inches. It has a hole at the center, through which pass 20 to 30 brails or cords, which 
are attached to the circumference at points equally distant from each other. The inner ends of 
these are secured to a long line, by means of which the fisherman handles the net. On every second 
or third mesh of the circumference is a sinker, usually of lead. The number of sinkers varies, 
according to the diameter of the net, from 100 to 200, each weighing about an ounce. During the 
fishing season the fisherman takes the net in his boat and starts for the shoal-water fishing grounds 
of the inner coves, bays, or lagoons, where the net is most successfully used. When a school of 
mullet is seen he at once rows or paddles up to it, and, after fastening the line to his arm, seizes 
in his left hand the ring which lines the aperture at the center, and with the other proceeds to throw 
the net over the fish. In throwing, one of the leads at the circumference is held between the teeth 
and a number of others are gathered in the right hand; then, by a swinging motion of the arms 

_and body, the net is thrown to a distance of 8 to 10 feet from the boat, in such a way that it spreads 
out and falls flat upon the surface of the water. The leads at the circumference at once carry this 
to the bottom, the central portion of the netting forming a bag, into which the fish rise as they find 
themselves surrounded. The sinkers keep the rim of the net well down, and, by a slight jerking 
motion of the line which connects with the brails, the circumference is gradually drawn inward till 
the leads are together in one bunch at the center; and as they are raised from the bottom the net- 
ting drops over them, the fish being retained in the folds until they can be lifted into the boat. 

Two styles of cast-nets are in common use, the Spanish, or “bag-net,” as it is sometimes 
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called, differing from the English, or “brail-net,” in that 8 inches of the outer part of the netting 
is doubled inward and upward, being attached to the body of the net at every eighth mesh, thus 
forming loops or pockets into which the fish drop when the net is being lifted. In these nets the 
sinkers are placed at the bottom of the fold, which thus really marks the circumference. Nets of 
this form cost about $7.50. They are preferred to the “brail-net” by the fishermen of Saint 
Augustine, Clearwater Harbor, Cedar Keys, and Saint Mark’s, as well as by those of the entire 
coast between Apalachicola and the Mississippi River. In other localities the English net, which 
costs about $6.50, is more generally used. 

Fifteen to twenty-five large mullet are often taken at a single throw of the cast-net, while 
twice that number of small ones are frequently secured. In 1876 Mr. H. 8. Williams, a fisherman 
of Indian River, Fla., secured about 400 pounds from a single school in less than an hour. 

POUND-NET FISHING.—The pound-net has not yet been fairly tested in the mullet fisheries. It 
is a form of apparatus used principally by the Northern fishermen, being almost unknown to those 
fishing south of Albemarle Sound, North Carolina. Two or three were set in the waters of Core, 
Sound, near Beaufort, N. C., but not being properly arranged they took but few fish, and were soon 
taken up and transferred to the Neuse River. One can reach no definite conclusion as to their value 
for the mullet fisheries from these experiments, and must wait until they have been more thoroughly 
tested. Many of the Beaufort fishermen, however, state with a good deal of positiveness that the 
mullet will not enter them, assigning as a reason that on striking the leader they will turn directly 
back rather than attempt to get around it by following it into deeper water. This impression 
arises from the fact that the mullet are so readily turned from their course by the seine-rope, even 
before the netting has been drawn to the shore. Mr. Stearns, in his examination of the Gulf 
fisheries, found a crude trap somewhat resembling the pound-net in the waters of Tampa Bay, 
Florida. This was made of piles, small poles, and boards, the leader being 100 yards long, with 
a V-shaped bowl or heart 20 yards across and 30 yards long, having a small pocket at the outer 
corner. On consulting with the owner he learned that “when the pound was first set fish would not 
approach it, but after the stakes had become covered with barnacles and oysters the fish collected 
about it in considerable numbers.” The owner assured him that “all the common fish in the bay 
now enter his pound.” The largest catch made by him consisted of 300 mullet in one night, all of 
them being found in the pocket. An average night/s catch brings him a dozen or two fish of various 
kinds. Sheepshead, redfish, and salt-water trout seem to be taken in greater numbers than any 
other species. 

FISHING WITH HOOK AND LINE.—AS already stated, mullet are occasionally tempted to take a 
baited hook, though no one fishes regularly for them in this way, the few secured being taken while 
fishing for other species. They are sometimes caught by parties fishing with hook and line in the 
deeper holes of the tide-creeks about Charleston, and we learn of other localities where they are 
occasionally secured. Professor Goode, in his article on the natural history of the mullet, says: “It 
does not readily take the hook, but is sometimes caught with a bait of banana, or one manufactured 
of cotton and flour.” 

LAY OF THE FISHERMAN.—The financial arrangement or lay of the men engaged in the mullet 
fisheries varies greatly. It depends somewhat on the locality, but more particularly upon the kind 
of apparatus used. The simplest arrangements are found among the gill-net fishermen who work 
together for the more successful prosecution of the fisheries. In such cases the men usually own 
their own boats and nets, and the fish are either divided equally among the different crews or each 
fisherman keeps the mullet taken in his net, be the quantity large or small. Exceptional cases oceur 
where capitalists furnish the boat and net and take one-third of the catch. In the seine fisheries, 
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where the apparatus is expensive and the number of men interested is much larger, the lay system 
becomes much more complicated. It depends somewhat upon the financial condition of the fisher- 
men, as affecting their relations with fishing capitalists; though in many localities the arrangements 
framed in early times have been handed down to the present generation with scarcely a change, for 
there is certainly no class of people that cling so tenaciously to the methods of their fathers as the 
fishermen. 

We will consider the principal lays only, for these, though differing somewhat with the locality, 
vary only within narrow limits. 

At Wilmington the average catch is about 350 barrels to the seine. Of this quantity the owner 
of the seine and boat draws one-third, the remainder being divided equally among the members of 
the crew, with the exception of the captain, who receives twice as much as any of the others. At 
Beaufort, where larger seines are employed, and the shores are owned by farmers, who exact a large 
price from the fishermen for the privilege of using them, the financial arrangement is as follows: 

‘The seine receives from six to ten shares; the boat takes one; the beach three to ten, according to 
its relative importance as compared to other shores in the vicinity; one share is given to the man 
who supplies the camp with wood; and the remainder is divided equally among the members of the 
crew, including the captain. We thus find the season’s catch divided into twenty-two to forty 
shares, the average being about thirty. During the season of 1879, which lasted from the middle 
of August to the 1st of November, the catch for the different seines averaged about 300 barrels each, 
a share thus consisting of 10 barrels. 

In certain parts of Western Florida the men, as a rule, own their own nets, but as the fishing 
stations are some distance from their homes, they usually provide themselves with salt and the 
necessary outfit and remain at the fishing shores during a greater portion of the season. Owing 
to a searcity of money they are frequently obliged to obtain their outfits on credit, and the man 
who furnishes them agrees to take the fish at a stipulated price in payment for the goods. This 
arrangement usually works to the disadvantage of the fishermen, as they are thus largely under 
the control of the merchant, who often charges exorbitant rates for the outfits, while he pays a com- 
paratively small price for the fish. In speaking of the fisheries of Hunter’s Point, Fla., Mr. Stearns 
says: “At this fishery, as at all others engaged in supplying the Cuban markets, the lay arrange- 
ment, with slight variations, is as follows: After all bills have been paid, such as duties, tonnage 
fees, provision bills, salt bills, &c., the owner of the fishery apparatus receives 15 per cent. of the 
gross stock, the owners of the vessels employed in taking the fish to Cuba 20 per cent., and of what 
is left each fisherman receives one share, the boys, if any, being allowed only half a share, while the 
captain receives a share and a half. The general complaint is that there is no money to be made 
in the business and that the fishermen always come out in debt. The vessel’s expenses are quite 
heavy and are paid out of the common stock, but unquestionably more profit is made by the vessel 
than by the men engaged in the fishery or by the owner or owners of the apparatus. The continued 
political troubles in Cuba have injured these fisheries, for the Cubans have no money, and so to 
save themselves from being worsted impose heavy duties upon all imports.” Occasionally all of 
the gear and outfit and the vessels engaged in marketing the fish are owned by the same parties. 
Under such circumstances a slightly different lay is generally adopted. At Gasparilla all of the 
gear and the carrying vessels belong to one company, who, having provided the outfit, receive 35 
per cent. of the catch and pay 35 per cent. of all the bills. The other 65 per cent. is divided equally 
among the two captains and the crew, who pay the remaining 65 per cent. of the bills. 

Prior to the rebellion, farmers living along the Alabama coast frequently owned seines and hired * 
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fishermen to handle them. Usually regular wages were paid, and the fishermen always succeeded 
in making more money than could have been made in the ordinary way. This system is now prac- 
tically abandoned, as the division of the catch into shares is found to work more satisfactorily. 


7. DISPOSITION OF THE CATCH. 


METHODS OF PRESERVING THE FISH.—If we except Beaufort and vicinity, few mullet are 
salted along the Atlantic coast, as there is in the markets of the larger towns a fair demand for the 
fish in a fresh state, and the fishermen usually prefer to dispose of them in this way. In former 
years nearly all of the fish taken to Beaufort were salted and packed in barrels for home supply or 
for shipment to the interior. Within the past few years, however, the trade in fresh fish has opened 
a market for a small percentage of this catch, though the majority, especially of the large fish, are 
now salted as formerly. The same is true, to a certain extent, for the Wilmington district. Here 
the entire catch was formerly salted, but of late the fishermen prefer to sell their fish fresh when 
they can get 7 or 8 cents a bunch for them. Each member of the crew receives his share of a haul’ 
as soon as the seine is landed, and is, of course, at liberty to dispose of it as he may think proper. 
If im poor circumstances, he is usually anxious to turn his mullet into money at once, and he thus 
sells the bulk of his fish at Wilmington, regardless of the price paid by the dealers. 

South of Little River, which marks the boundary between North and South Carolina, almost 
no mullet are salted for market, although each fisherman puts up a limited supply for his own use. 
The remainder taken by those fishing for the larger markets are at once sent to the principal fish- 
dealers. In the thinly populated regions any surplus is sold to farmers, who salt the fish for family 
use. Many of the fishermen of this region, especially those of Georgia and Eastern Florida, are 
wholly unacquainted with the methods of salting as employed in other localities, and owing to their 
ignorance of the proper methods of curing their fish they often lose most of those put up by them. 
This has led many of them to entirely discontinue the salting of mullet, and during our visit to the 
region we met quite a number who insisted that no mullet taken during the warmer weather could 
be salted so as to keep sweet for any length of time. About Charleston, 8. C., and at Jacksonville, 
New Berlin, and Mayport, on the lower Saint John’s, though considerable quantities of mullet are 
taken, the entire catch is sold fresh. 

On the Gulf coast, where the fisheries are extensive, most of the mullet are salted. The methods 
vary considerably with the locality, some of the fishermen “kKenching” or dry-salting their fish, 
while others salt in brine in the ordinary way. Kench-curing is, perhaps, more generally prac- 
ticed in Southern and Southwestern Florida than elsewhere, and three-fourths of all the mullet 
prepared on the Gulf coast of that State are treated in this way, although in Apalachicola and 
vicinity salting in brine is the favorite method. 

The method of dressing is similar to that employed for other species in the same localities. 
As soon as the boat containing the mullet arrives at the station the fish are carried to the salting- 
sheds, where suitable arrangements have been made for preserving them. The men are arranged 
in gangs, each having his particular work to perform. Several persons, known as splitters, take 
their positions on one side of the table, while the others, known as gillers, scrapers, and spawners, 
stand on the opposite side. The splitter takes the fish in his left hand, while in his right he holds 
a knife, with which he cuts it open from nose to tail along the back. It is then thrown to the giller, 
who removes the gills and entrails and cuts a gash along the side containing the backbone, in order 
that the salt may the more readily penetrate the flesh. This done, he tosses it to the scraper, who 
removes the blood and the black membrane that adheres to the nape. When roe-mullet are taken, 
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the giller, after performing his work, passes the fish to the spawner, that the roe-bags may be 
removed before it goes to the scraper. When the dressing process is complete the fish are thrown 
into a trough of clean salt water, in which they are allowed to remain and soak until all are split, 
after which they are thoroughly washed before salting. Much of the blood is taken out in this 
way, and the fish thus become lighter and of a more desirable color. Usually all the fish are dressed 
before the salting begins, but when the catch is large the dressing and salting are carried on at the 
same time, several additional men being employed for the work. As the salting requires care, 
the captain usually superintends the work in person, seeing that all are properly treated. After 
they have been washed they are rubbed in salt, and if they are to be pickle-cured they are at once 
placed in pork-barrels or other tight packages, with the fleshy side up, an additional quantity 
of salt being sprinkled between the alternate layers, the fish in each layer being placed at right 
angles to those in the layer next above and below. They are allowed to remain in this con- 
dition for several days, until they have been thoroughly struck and the moisture which they 
contain has passed out of the flesh to form a pickle, which nearly or quite covers them. They are 
then taken out, and the pickle, which contains considerable blood and dirt, is placed in large kettles 
and boiled, after which it is allowed to cool and carefully strained. The fish are then again placed 
in barrels with additional salt, and the clarified brine is poured over them. After a barrel has been 
headed an additional amount of brine is added through the bung-hole, so that the barrel may be 
entirely filled. In many localities the heads of the mullet are removed before the fish are split, 
but in a majority of cases they are left on. This latter method is commonly employed in prepar- 
ing fish for the’ Cuban market, as the people of that island prefer mullet dressed in this way. 
Some of the fishermen have the habit of scaling their mullet and removing both head and back- 
bone before salting them. Fish prepared in this way bring a little higher price than the others. 

The kenching process, as already stated, is more extensively employed in Southwestern 
Florida than elsewhere. The fish are dry-salted and packed in boxes or tied up in bun- 
dles for shipment. They are dressed and salted in the ordinary manner, after which they are 
corded up in piles, an additional quantity of salt being introduced between each layer. The scaly 
surface of the fish is placed downward, to retain the salt that is dissolved by the moisture of the 
body. In some cases, after the fish have been split, they are covered with salt and the sides are 
again brought together, so that the body cavity is entirely filled. Mr. Stearns, in describing 
the kench-curing at the Hunter’s Point fishery, says that the fish, after being cleaned, pass to 
“the salting-tables, where they are rubbed with Liverpool salt, after which the insides are filled 
with it and closed up, leaving the natural shape of the fish. Men or boys are employed in pack- 
ing the fish away as soon as they have been salted. They are packed in rows or tiers, heads out, 
in one corner of the house, and when the pile becomes large they present a most peculiar appear- 
ance, resembling a work of masonry more than anything else. * * * The first fish thus care- 
fully put up,” he continues, ‘‘are in a first-class condition for any market; it is only in the warmest 
weather of August or September that the mullet are known to rust or turn red.” 

No uniform size or style of package has been generally adopted by the mullet fishermen, and 
considerable annoyance is experienéed by the dealers from this source. In many places ordinary 
pork-barrels are used, while in others barrels, or in fact any water-tight packages, regardless of 
size, are utilized for packing and marketing the pickled tish. In North Carolina all kinds and 
sizes of barrels were formerly used indiscriminately, but the quantity of fish contained in them 
varied 80 much that no uniform standard of price could be adopted, and much hard feeling arose 
between the fishermen and the merchants. This led to the passage by the legislature of that 
State in 1879 of a law requiring that mullet should be put up in barrels having a stave 25 inches 
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in length and a head 13 inches in diameter. The capacity of this barrel is about half as great as 
that of the common fish-barrel, holding, when properly packed, about 100 pounds of mullet;* but, 
as the law does not specify the exact weight of fish, some of the fishermen who are inclined to 
dishonesty pack their mullet in such a way that the side of the fish containing the backbone shall 
come in the center. By packing in this way, 90 pounds of fish will fill a barrel. Mr. Stearns says 
that the packages now used for putting up pickled mullet at Apalachicola ‘‘are of white pine, 
either barrels, half-barrels, quarter. barrels, or kits. These come by freight from Boston. Form- 
erly cypress packages were used, but they were discarded because they were not so neat or cheap 
as the ones just mentioned. With the freight’ included, those white pine barrels, half-barrels, 
quarter-barrels, and kits cost, respectively, $1, 65 cents, 45 cents, and 30 cents.” In other portions 
of the Gulf home-made barrels are in general use, though a portion of the supply is usually 
obtained from the North. 

In the shipping of kenched or dry-salted mullet ordinary wooden boxes are frequently em- 
ployed. In many localities the fish are simply bundled up in such a way that the fleshy side of 
the mullet may be turned inward and kept clean while in transit, or, again, the outside of the bundle 
is covered by a single layer of matting or palmetto leaves. 

As already stated, only young mullet are found in New Jersey; these being too small to sell 
when salted in the ordinary way, most of them are used fresh, though a few of the larger ones are 
sometimes salted for family use. We learn indirectly that a few of the small mullet are put up 
in vinegar and spices, though we have never seen any fish of this kind in the market. 

At New Smyrna, Fla., and in a few other localities, according to Mr. J. F. McCarthy, mullet 
are smoked to a limited extent for family use, though none are prepared for market in this way. 

. METHODS OF PREPARING MULLET ROES.—The roe of the mullet, which consists of two 
cylindrical masses of eggs an inch or more in diameter and 4 to 8 inches long, is considered a 
great delicacy, and many are saved by the fishermen, who find a ready sale for them. They are 
obtained from the schools of roe or spawning mullet that are so abundant in all of the bays and 
coves along many portions of the coast between the middle of September and the 1st of Decem- 
ber. The marketable ones are taken from gravid females which, though full-roed, have not yet be- 
gun spawning. At this time the ovaries, though large, are still compact, and the eggs are hard and 
firmly held together by means of a membrane that surrounds them. As the spawning season ap- 
proaches, the eggs gradually soften and expand until they burst the membrane and fall into the 
ovarian duct, slowly passing toward the opening, through which they are excluded. When in this 
condition the roes are too soft to be of value, and are hence usually thrown away. At most of the 
larger fisheries one man usually gives his entire attention to gathering and preparing the roe. 

Fresh roes are in good demand in the larger fishing towns, and they are highly prized by the 
fishermen, who consume quite a quantity of them during the season. A large percentage of those 
saved, however, are cured for shipment to the commercial centers. In some localities they are salted 


*We publish the following letter received from Messrs. Hall & Pearsall, of Wilmington, N.C., in reply to our 
inquiry as to the quantity of mullet contained in a barrel of regulation size: 

JULY 16, 1881. 
R. E. Ear, Esq., Asst. U.S. Fish Com., Washington, D.C. : 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 14th to hand. Having no good fish in stock, we took to-day a barrel of the regulation 
dimensions named and filled it with pickled fish which had partially dried. We then covered it with the usual 
quantity of salt pickle, and subsequently reweighed it, with the following result: Barrel, fish, and pickle (gross), 166 
pounds; fish, 95 pounds; pickle, 41 pounds; barre], 30 pounds. As these had lost some weight in partially drying, 
we estimate that a barrel of this size should contain 100 pounds net of pickled fish. 

Yours, respectfully, 
HALL & PEARSALL, 
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in kegs and kits in the ordinary way; in others they are slightly salted, after which they are thor- 
oughly dried and packed in boxes for shipment. Along certain portions of the coast the practice of 
smoking them prevails to a limited extent. ; 

If the roes are to be dried they are immediately on removal from the fish placed in brine, 
where they are allowed to remain for several hours, after which they are spread upon boards and 
placed in the warm sunlight until all or a greater part of the moisture has been evaporated. In 
some localities the roes are pressed, in which case the partially dried ones are placed between 
boards, where they remain, subjected to a slight pressure, until thoroughly dried. In pleasant 
weather the time required in drying and pressing is about a week; if cloudy.or rainy, a propor- 
tionately longer time is needed. When properly dried aud pressed these roes are from 2 to 4 inches 
wide and half to two-thirds of an inch thick. They vary greatly in color from yellowish brown 
to dark red, the shade depending largely upon the method of curing. 

Some of the fishermen give special attention to the preparation of roes, and produce those that, 
in addition te being very palatable, are of excellent appearance. Others, on the contrary, bestow 
little care upon them, and as a result they produce an article which is always inferior and in many 
cases nearly worthless. 

Mr. Stearns, after mentioning the excellent appearance of the roes seen by him at the Sarasota 
fishery, says that those noticed at a Spanish fishery near by “‘were maggoty, but the fishermen 
seemed to think they were all right, remarking that that condition was nothing unusual.” 

For many years the North Carolina fishermen have been accustomed to preserve the roes, either 
dry or in pickle, and ship them to Charleston, from which place they have been largely exported. 
to the West Indies. At Saint Augustine, Fla., considerable numbers are dried for local consump- 
tion, though few, if any, are shipped from the region. Along the Gulf coast the fishermen make a 
regular business of saving and curing them. The majority are sun-dried for the Cuban trade, 
while a large percentage of those put up in kegs are shipped to the interior towns of Georgia and 
Alabama. 

Both the dried and salted roes are sold by count, the price varying somewhat in the different 
markets, usually ranging from 60 cents to $1 per dozen. The price paid to the fishermen averages 
about 50 cents. When dried the roes are often sliced up and eaten raw, though they are occasion- 
ally cooked in different ways. The salt roes are usually fried, and when well cooked are exceed- 
ingly palatable. 


8. EXTENT OF THE FISHERY. 


_ Comparatively few mullet are taken north of Cape Henry, as they are not sufficiently abundant 
to warrant any one in making a business of catching them. The first important fishery as we pro- 
ceed southward, is in the North Carolina waters between Roanoke Island and New Berne, where 
all of the local fishermen engage in their capture to a limited extent in the fall. The majority fish 
only for home supply, but several parties fish more extensively, selling their surplus catch to the 
farmers of the locality. The quantity taken in this region, if we exclude the 1,500 barrels taken by 
the “bank” fishermen south of Cape Hatteras, is 700 barrels of salt fish, valued at $2,500, and 20,000 
bunches of fresh fish, having an equal value. 

In the waters of Core and Bogue Sounds the largest fisheries on the Atlantic coast are found. 
The number of seines between Ocracoke Inlet and New River in 1880 was 37; 20 were fished in 
the sounds and 17 along the outer beach. In addition to these, a large number of drag-nets and up- 
wards of 200 gill-nets were used; nearly all of the fishermen being extensively engaged in the cap- 
ture of the species for two or three months, some of them continuing for a much longer period. 
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The catch for 1880 in this region amounted to 13,000 barrels of salt mullet and 40,000 bunches 
of fresh ones, having a value to the fishermen of about $45,000. In the Wilmington district, in- 
cluding the coast between New and Little Rivers, 48 seines, with 100 additional gill-nets, were em- 
ployed, the catch amounting to 2,800 barrels of salt mullet, in addition to the large quantity sold 
fresh in the Wilmington market. The statistics for the whole of North Carolina show 1,500 men, 
with 450 seines and 700 gill-nets, employed in the fisheries; the total catch being 3,363,000 pounds 
of mullet and 2,000 dozen mullet roes, having a total value of $80,500. 

At Charleston 12 mullet seines, manned by 72 men, are fished regularly for a couple of months 
in the fall, these landing during the season an average of 2,500 bunches each, or a total of 30,000 
strings, equal to 135,000 mullet. In addition, the seiners that fish along the numerous tide-creeks 
during the winter months catch about 4,000 bunches, or 35,000 mullet in number, in addition to 
their other fish, making the total mullet yield for Charleston 34,000 bunches, or 170,000 fish, which, 
at an average value of 12 cents a bunch, would pay the fishermen nearly $4,000, while the retail 
value is nearly double that amount. In addition, not less than 5,000 bunches were secured by the 
fishermen of Winyah Bay, a large percentage of them being sent to Charleston. The statistics for 
the South Carolina waters show 80 men, with 15 seines and 10 gill-nets, regularly employed during 
the height of the season, marketing 232,000 pounds of mullet and 20 dozen roes, with a total value 
of $7,210. 

The mullet fisheries of Georgia are quite unimportant, only 30 men, with 5 seines and 20 gill- 
nets, fishing extensively. The value of the catch was about $4,500. 

At the mouth of the Saint John’s River, and in the sounds further south, quite a quantity of 
mullet are taken, 181 men being engaged to a greater or less extent in this fishery. The total yield 
for Eastern Florida is 663,000 pounds, vaiued at, including the 500 dozen roes, $20,787. At Saint 
Mark’s a large number of men are engaged in the capture of mullet for shipment to Savannah. Fully 
90,000 pounds are sent fresh each season, and a quarter as many more are salted for local use and 
shipment. The fisheries of Cedar Keys and Apalachicola are perhaps more extensive than those of 
any other towns on the Gulf of Mexico, while those of Sarasota and Tampa Bays are also important. 
Mr. Stearns, who has collected the statistics for the Gulf coast, says that seven hundred and thirty- 
six men, with 85 seines and 125 gill-nets, are employed in the fishery for a number of months. The 
total catch for Western Florida he places at 2,831,333 pounds of mullet, with 13,325 dozen mullet 
roes, the total value to the fishermen being $102,721. 

In Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana the catch is quite small, the men devoting only a few 
weeks to the capture of this particular species, though the mullet are present during the entire 
year, and are taken in greater or less numbers by the fishermen while seining for other species. 
The values of the products for these States, as given by Mr. Stearns, are $3,750, $60, and $1,650, 
respectively, 

In Texas there are no regular mullet fisheries. The fish are present in small numbers, and, 
though not regarded with much favor for food, 1 few are taken by parties fishing for other species. 

Professor Jordan, in his account of the California fisheries, says that 600 pounds of mullet (M. 
mexicana) are taken by the fishermen of San Diego during the average season. 

The following table gives a condensed summary of the mullet fisheries of the United States, 


showing the number of persons and amount of apparatus employed, and the quantity and value of 
the products: 
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Table showing the extent and value of the mullet fisheries of the United States for the year 1879. 


: Fishing apparatus. 
P 
Number of 
fishermen. Number of | Number of | Number of | Value of | Number of} Value of ge 
seines. gill-nets. | cast-nets. | netting. boats. boats. apparatus. 
TOS deca sennercance wetter eeeeerwenee 8, Aol 658 * 966 285 $52, 656 539 $57, 108 $109, 764 
Long Island Sound to North Carolina. : #120 900 45 1, 450 2, 350 
North Carolina .............-----cs00- c 1, 500 31, 000 775 36, 500 67, 500 
South Carolina ............-... aia 80 1, 200 20 1, 000 2, 200 
Georgia......- Rois weinauduahbemasscsitmecicwiaals 30 900 25 750 1, 650 
Eastern Florida.........--...-+ id 181 4, 125 273 4,780 8, 905 
Weatern Florida. ..... 736 9, 351 311 9, 078 18, 429 
DURDEN onsen co nienecancene ua tewnenntened 100 1, 620 36 1,000 2, 620 
Mississippi .. 22 410 10 150 1, 160 
8, 150 
Products of the fisheries. 
Pounds of fiber ot | Naw 
Pounds of | Value of | © OUBCS Of | pounds of | Value of | Bamber o Les ‘Total value 
mullet | fish sold Tesh mallet sat mullet] salted | (pounds | of dozen| Value of |" or tho 
sold fresh. | fresh. salting. produced. | mullet. taken from| saved. products. 
5 the water. |. 
Total: ocoseeccveesueucde senesanes 2,966, 883 | $87,168 | 5,270,422} 3,872,250 | $134,833 | 8,237,305 | 15,845 | $7, 127 $224, 292 
Long Island Sound to North Carolina. . 82, 700 2, 480 33, 000 22, 000 770 115, 700: |= sciccicmsinie| ca cncewaas 3, 250 
North Carolina. .....-...-..--.0----e-- 683, 000 19,500 | 2,685,000 | 1,790, 000 60,000 | 3, 368, 000 2, 000 1, 000 80, 500 
South Carolina. a i 220, 000 7,000 12, 000 8, 000 232, 000 20 10 7, 210 
Georgia ..........- -| 100, 000 4, 000 6, 000 4,000 106, 000 |.......22.[eeceeeeeee 4, 100 
Eastern Florida . . 633, 000 19, 837 30, 000 20, 000 663, 000 500 250 |. 20, 787 
Weatern Florida . 1, 058, 083 28,891 | 2,504,422 | 2, 028, 250 3, 562, 505 13, 325 5, 867 102, 721 
Alabama ........- - 125, 000 125, 000 38, 750 
Mississippi........ ¥ 1, 500 1,500 60 
Lonisiana .... 55, 000 55, 000 |. 1, 650 
Texas ........ . 8, 000 18, 000 240 
California .......0..2cceeesnereeeeces a 600 COU cree ac acl eceweonins 2 | 
* These fish only occasionally for mullet, and hence cannot be regarded as professional mullet fishermen. + Estimated. 


9. MARKETS. 


A good deal has been said from time to time about the food qualities of the mullet. In all of 
the principal seaport towns between North Carolina and Louisiana it is an important article of 
food, and in many places a third, or even a larger percentage, of all the fresh fish consumed are of 
this species. When perfectly fresh, mullet are considered of excellent flavor and find a ready sale, 
but owing to their fatness they soon deteriorate in warm weather, and when stale have a rank 
flavor which is not at all pleasant. In cool weather, however, or in seasons when they are not 
particularly oily, they keep equally well with the other grades of fish. Many contend that salt 
toullet are of an inferior quality, and will never come into general favor. These insist that the fish 
are soft and of a rank and muddy flavor. Others, on the contrary, hold that they compare very 
favorably with the mackerel and with other pickled fish so frequently met with in the principal. 
markets. Professor Goode, in referring to the subject, says: “I had an opportunity of tasting 
some salted by a negro at Mill Cove, and can bear testimony to their excellence. Their flavor is 
more like that of a salted salmon than of a mackerel, and they are hard, toothsome, and not at all 
muddy in taste.” An examination of the evidence on both sides leads to the belief that where 
inferior grades of mullet are found the difficulty is to be attributed to the defective methods of 
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curing rather than to any inherent qualities of the fish. In many localities little care is bestowed 
upon them, and the fish are often allowed to become stale before they are salted. Again, they are 
frequently put upon the market in a half-cured and dirty state, so that their apyearance will 
prejudice one against them, even though their flavor may not have been seriously impaired. When 
properly cured they are undoubtedly of excellent flavor, and we see no reason why they will not 
compare favorably with the Northern mackerel, of which several hundred thousand barrels are 
consumed annually. , a é i) 

Up to 1870 no fresh mullet were shipped from Beaufort, N..C., all of those taken, with the excep- 
tion of the quautity used in the locality, being salted for sale among the farmers in the northeastern 
portion of the State. It seems that for many years the mullet fishermen of this region, after 
catching and salting their fish, have been in the habit of hiring vessel-owners to market them. As 
soon as the fishing season was over, the mullet were loaded upon these vessels, in charge of the 
captain, who was to exchange them for corn with the farmers living along the banks of the navigable 
streams tributary to the Carolina sounds. The captain was at liberty to make the exchange upon 
any basis that he might think proper, but as he was given a perceutage—usually one-fifth of the eorn 
received—for his services, he was apt to drive the best possible bargain. Five bushels of shelled 
corn for one barrel of mullet was considered a fair exchange, though the price varied somewhat 
from year to year. Having secured his cargo of fish, he usually set sail for some small town on 
one of the larger rivers, where he remained until all of the mullet were sold. The arrival of a 
“mullet-trader” soon becomes known among the residents of any locality, and the farmers of the 
region at once load their wagons with corn and start for the landing to secure their fish. This 
practice has continued to the present time, and even now a large percentage of the mullet salted 
by the fishermen of Core and Bogue Sounds are marketed in this way, only a small part of the 
catch being sold for cash at Beaufort and Morehead City, though the merchants and others are 
anxious to purchase at fair prices. Those marketed in Beaufort are usually shipped by rail to the 
larger cities of Eastern North Carolina or to Norfolk, from which points they are redistributed to 
the farming districts. Probably nine-tenths of the mullet taken in North Carolina waters are 
consumed in the eastern half of that State. When money is received, the price paid to the 
fisherman is $2.75 to $3.50 per barrel of regulation size, which is supposed to contain 100 pounds 
of fish. - 

In the spring of 1870 a small trade in fresh fish began. This business increased slowly at first, 
but of late it has grown with remarkable rapidity, and during the year ending with June, 1880, fully 
40,000 bunches, equal to about 150,000 pounds, of mullet, in addition to large quantities of other 
fish, were shipped fresh to the larger cities of the Carolinas and Georgia. The price paid to the 
fishermen at Beaufort ranges from 2 to 4 cents per pound. 

At Wilmington, as at Beaufort, nearly all of the mullet taken in former years were salted. 
The farmers of this region made a practice of driving down to the fishing shores each season to 
obtain their supply for family use. Many of them came a distance of 30 to 40 miles. Some brought 
corn and other produce to exchange for the fish, while others brought the money with which to 
purchase them. ‘The price paid averaged about $3 per barrel, less the value of the package, which | 
the farmer usually did not care to purchase. Of late years, owing to the large demand for fresh : 
fish, few mullet are salted in this locality, and it is stated on good authority that during 1879 not 
over 50 barrels were put up for shipment within a radius of 15 miles of Wilmington, though at. 
distances more remote, owing to a difficulty of marketing the fish fresh, many were salted. . The 
“roe mullet” usually find ready sale at an average of 124 cents each. The “fat mullet” are 
strung in bunches of from 2 to 4 each, according to size, and sold at from 15 to 20 cents, A bunch 
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of “finger-mullet,” containing 5 to 10 fish, brings 7 or 8 cents, though at times of over-supply the 
dealers can often purchase them for half that amount. 

Though so few mullet arg now salted in the immediate sainiey of Wilmington, the city has 
long been, and still is, an important market for salt fish, the supply coming from various portions 
of the coast between Bear Inlet and Little River, the majority being received from the fishermen 
at New River, who divide their catch about equally between Wilmington and Beaufort. Ac- 
cording to Messrs. Hall & Pearsall, the largest salt-fish dealers in Wilmington, the height of the 
business was in 1871, when about 6,000 barrels were handled. Since that time the trade has fallen 
off greatly, until in 1879, according to the same authority, ouly about 2,800 barrels were sent to 
the city. The average annual quantity handled during the last ten years is about 4,000 barrels. 
Two-thirds of those received are sold in the eastern half of North Carolina, the remainder being 
divided between the western portion of the State and South Carolina, where they are consumed 
largely by the farmers and laboring classes. The price paid to the fishermen at Wilmington has 
varied from $1.50 to $4.50 per barrel, the average being from $2.50 to $3.25; 50 to 75 cents more 
being paid for roe mullet, on account of their size, than for the other grades. 

At Charleston the entire catch of mullet is sold fresh, at 6 to 15 cents per bunch. Owing to 
this demand for fresh fish the city dealers are obliged to send to North Carolina for their supply of 
salt mullet. . 

A large majority of the fish taken in the Saint John’s river are sent fresh by rail or steamer to 
Savannah, from which point they are distributed to the larger cities of Georgia and the Carolinas. 
Almost no mullet are salted in this region. 
sf On the Gulf coast, owing to a lack of shipping facilities, a majority of the mullet are salted ; 
but where opportunities for shipment are found, as at Cedar Keys and Saint Mark’s, nearly all of 
the fish are sold fresh. In some cases they are kept alive in smacks until the shipping time arrives, 
that they may reach the market in better condition. At Cedar Keys the demand for fresh fish is 
good, and the price is usually such that the fishermen are not warranted in salting them, though they 
frequently resort to this practice to keep their catch from spoiling when for any reason they cannot 
be shipped. Those sent fresh are first washed in ice-water, after which they are packed with ice in 
hogsheads, tierces, or barrels. After they have been thoroughly iced they are shipped by express to 
Savannah or to some of the larger towns of Florida and Georgia. The price at Cedar Keys has in- 
creased about 25 per cent within the last four or five years. At present the fisherman receives 2 
cents apiece for fresh roe mullet and 2 to 24 cents for salted fish of equal size. The prices charged 
by the dealers are 4 cents for fresh mullet and 3 to 34 cents for those salted. All other kinds of fish 
are sold by the peund. In some localities where the fish are salted, as at Ocklokony Bay, they are 
bought by the farmers, who drive down to the shore to secure them. In other localities they are 
often peddled through the country by the fishermen after the fishing season is over. Mr. Stearns, 
in speaking of the Ocklokony region, says: “‘ When the gill-netters begin fishing none of the planters 
have arrived, and all fish caught in October are dry-salted and carelessly packed dry in boxes for 
home consumption, or to be held until the customers arrive. The roe in these fish is undeveloped, 

_ and is therefore not often saved. A little later the farmers begin to arrive at the fishing station with 
their teams, and sometimes their families. Some of them bring 25 or 50 sacks of salt, to exchange 
for the fish or to use in preparing any fresh fish which they may purchase. Others bring country 
produce; and a few bring money. All have their favorite trading stations, at the most popular of 
whicb, it is said, 100 to 150 are often seen waiting their turn. When a seine is landed or when a 
gill-net crew comes in, all of these people flock down to the shore and buy the fish at so much apiece 
tresh, or make some arrangement for a certain number salted.” 
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In referring to a locality where some of the fish are peddled, Mr. Stearns says that some of 
the fishermen prefer to carry their catch to market, though a majority sell at their own doors. 
Those who adopt the former plan load up their ox-carts and start for the interior, stopping at every 
small town and plantation along the road until all of their mullet have been sold. In case 
they have been preceded by other carts, they find it necessary to travel a good many wiles, 
some of them going as far as Columbus before they have disposed of their entire load. This 
practice was more prevalent in ante bellum days than at present, and at that time the planters, 
who fed their slaves largely on fish and bacon, were the principal buyers. 

For many years Cuba has been an important market for salted mullet. Thirty years ago the 
fishermen at the mouth of the Saint John’s were extensively engaged in salting fish for shipment 
to Havana, and though the business has been discontinued in that locality, it is still kept up by 
the fishermen of the Gulf coast. A large percentage of the mullet taken in Southern Florida are 
dry-salted and sent to Cuba, many of the fisheries being provided with vessels that devote their 
entire attention to marketing the catch. These vessels make regular trips during the fishing 
season between Havana, Matanzas, Cardenas, and other ports, selling the salted mullet at 33 to 4 
cents per pound and the dried roes at 50 to 75 cents per dozen. The duty on fish imported into 
the West Indies amounts to $1.40 per quintal. Probably a majority of all the mullet roes put up 
along the Gulf coast, as well as many of those prepared on the Atlantic seaboard, find their way 
to the Cuban markets. 

POSSIBILITIES FOR THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MULLET FISHERIES.—Questions are 
often asked by fishermen and capitalists in different parts of the country concerning the abundance 
of the mullet along the Southern coast and the possibilities of a further development of the mullet: 
fisheries. There seems to have been a wide difference of opinion on the subject, and the answers 
to the questions have been very conflicting. Some maintain that the species is now taken in as 
large numbers as practicable, and that as many fish are now placed upon the market as can be sold 
to advantage. Parties holding these views think the mullet not sufficiently abundant to warrant 
any extended commercial fisheries, and they further claim that the fish, owing to their inferior fla- 
vor, are not destined to be generally introduced. Others, on the contrary, insist that the prospects 
for an extended development of the fishery are very encouraging. They state that the fish occur 
in such numbers as to practically do away with the question of extermination from overfishing, 
and that the mullet when properly prepared compare favorably with any other species, and further 
that by a little effort they can be readily introduced into almost any portion of the country. 

During our visit to the South we were unfortunate in that we did not see the fishery at its 
height, though in many localities considerable quantities were taken daily, thus enabling us to 
get a pretty definite idea of their relative importance as compared with other species. In addition 
to our own observations, we improved every oppertunity for gathering, from the most reliable 
sources, such information on all points connected with the abundance of the species and the prose- 
cution of the fishery as would lead to a better understanding of the subject. 

After comparing these notes with our own observations, we are led to believe that the pros- 
pects for an extended development of the mullet fisheries are very favorable, The reasons for this 
view may be briefly stated as follows: 

(1) Abundance and extended distribution of the mullet—One or more species of mullet may 
be found in the waters of seventeen of our twenty-one sea-bordering States and Territories In 
thirteen of these it is taken in greater or less quantities for food, and in seven States, covering a 
coast line of hundreds of miles, it is more abundant than any other species during six months of 
the year, while in some localities it is never entirely absent. 
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(2) Peculiar abundance in the in-shore waters—The peculiar instincts of the mullet which 
draw them toward the shore are greatly in the fisherman’s favor, for while the cod, mackerel, red- 
snapper, grouper, and many other important food-fishes remain in the deep water at a considerable 
distance from the shore, the mullet enter the shoal water in enormous quantities, and continue 
their migrations along the outer beach within a few rods of the land; and, indeed, they as frequently 
enter the inner bays and sounds, where they are readily taken by the fishermen, who are not obliged 
to endure the hardships and perils of the open ocean in the prosecution of the fishery. 

(3) Readiness with which the mullet can be secured.—The gregarious instincts of the mullet bring 
them together in schools, which are often of large size and great density. Instances are on record 
where 600 barrels have been taken ata single haul of the drag-seine, and schools containing 200 to 
300 barrels are not uncommonly seen. Again, in their migrations the mullet swim near the surface, 
where their presence is easily recognized by their continual jumping and splashing, and the fisher- 
man is thus directed as to when and where to set and haul his nets. With bottom-swimming fish 
the conditions are much less favorable, for he is obliged to make “blind sets,” trusting to chance 
to surround a school, much time and labor being lost in making “water hauls.” 

(4) Its merits as a fresh fish.—The fresh mullet is rapidly growing in favor among the fresh-fish 
dealers in the districts where it is known, and though somewhat-inferior to several of the more 
highly prized species, such as the Spanish mackerel and the whiting, it is of firm flesh and excellent. 
flavor. Formerly it was sold only in the markets of the seaboard towns, but of late it has been 
introduced into many of the interior cities, where it has met with a ready sale and is regarded with 
considerable favor. Its distribution, however, is still confined to a comparatively small area, though 
there seems little doubt that it will soon be much more widely known. The improved shipping 
facilities along the southern coast will aid greatly in the distribution of the fresh fish, and the 
demand, as well as the price, will undoubtedly be increased in proportion, and the time seems not 
far distant when the market will take much greater quantities than at present. 

(5) Its value for salting.—The fishermen of many localities have little idea of the value of the 
mullet, and in many corfnties almost none are salted, as the residents do not know that they could 
find a market for them even though they might be able to catch and cure them. The business is 
thus confined within narrow limits, and there are stretches of coast 50 to 75 miles in extent where 
not a single barrel of mullet is put up for shipment, though the fish are present in immense numbers 
and would yield remunerative employment to the fishermen of the locality. Even in places not now 
accessible by rail or steamer the fisheries could be carried on with profit, as the products could be 
carted overland or boated through the inner tide-channels and lagoons to the nearest shipping 
point. In fact, we see no reason why the entire coast from Carolina to Texas should not be one 
continuous mullet fishing ground. 

At present a large percentage of the Southern fishermen, even where salting is practiced, are 
unacquainted with the best methods of curing, and many of them are putting up mullet in so crude 
a manner as to greatly impair their flavor and to render them of little value. Such fish greatly 
injure the reputation of the species and do much to destroy the demand, for when a person in 
testing the mullet gets fish of an inferior quality he at once infers that all mullet have a similar 
flavor, and seldom cares to give them another trial. Some, however, are giving careful attention 
to the preparation of these fish, and are putting them up in a neat and attractive manner. When 
thus cured the mullet are held in much favor even by the epicures. It only remains for the fish- 
ermen to become familiar with the proper methods of curing, and to give more attention to cleanli- 
ness in the preparation of their fish, to have them meet with a ready sale. 

(6) The growing demand for fishing products.—For many years prior to the rebellion the fishery 
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remained almost stationary, it being carried on largely by the planters for the purpose of supply- 
ing food for their slaves. During the war, and, indeed, for six or eight years thereafter, the fishery 
was greatly reduced, many stations being entirely abandoned. Of late, however, owing perhaps 
to the changed social condition of the people, there has been a growing demand for both fresh and 
salt fish in all portions of the South. In the Northern States, also, the demand for fishery products 
has greatly increased, and to day larger quantities of fish are consumed than ever before, while 
twice as many could be readily disposed of in case they could be obtained at reasonable rates. 
This growing demand is chiefly supplied in the spring and early summer by the large catch of 
shad and alewives in the larger rivers, and by the mackerel vessels fishing off the New England 
coast. In the winter the cod and haddock are peculiarly abundant off the northern coast, and 
many persons are engaged in catching them to supply this trade. During the fall, however, when 
the great run of mullet occurs, comparatively few other species are taken in any considerable 
numbers, and the market is quite bare of fresh fish. This gives an excellent opportunity for the 
development of the mullet fisheries, for it provides a sufficient outfit for almost unlimited quanti- 
ties of mullet at a handsome figure. The salt-fish trade is also greatly increasing, and the supply 
of mackerel, though larger than for many years, does not equal the demand, and the prices are 
rapidly advancing, the figures in 1882 being several dollars more per barrel than for the same 
‘quality of fish in 1881, while those of the last-named season were considerably in advance of those 
of the year previous. 

No systematic effort has yet been made to introduce salt mullet into the markets of the North 
or West, and they are little eaten outside of Florida, Georgia, and the Carolinas. Even in this 
region, owing to the poor quality of the fish, the demand is often limited. With well-cured fish it 
seems that little trouble would be experienced in extending indefinitely the territory over which 
they are eaten, and the better grades of mullet might be brought into competition with the mackerel 
and lake whitefish, when their relative merits would at once be recognized. 

(7) The profits to be derived by the residents from the mullet fisheries—Many of the residents of 
the sea-bordering counties of the Southern States own small tracts of 1nd, on which they raise 
limited quantities of the various products commonly cultivated in those regions. From these they 
derive a moderate revenue, which is often quite insufficient to supply the wants of their families, 
and they are obliged to devote a portion of their time to other work. In the fall and early winter, 
when the mullet are most abundant, these men have little to occupy their attention, and they could, 
therefore, engage in the prosecution of the fishery with great profit to themselves and at the same 
time be increasing the food supply of the country, thus greatly benefiting the manufacturing 
classes. The present methods are fairly adapted to the capture of the species, though they could, 
perhaps, be somewhat improved upon by the exercise of a little thought and ingenuity. The purse- 
seine, now so commonly employed by the Northern fishermen in the capture of mackerel, might be 
introduced with advantage for use along the outer shore, where the fish are running too far from 
the beach to come within reach of the drag-seines. Other Northern apparatus might, perhaps, be 
introduced with advantage. Even with the apparatus now in use, however, we see nothing that 
offers greater inducements to active and energetic men during the months of September, October, 
and November than the mullet fisheries. 
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1—THE RED-SNAPPER FISHERY. 


1—THE RED-SNAPPER FISHERY OF PENSACOLA AND THE GULF OF MEXICO. 


In the natural-history section of this report the distribution and habits of the red snapper 
have been so thoroughly described that it is unnecessary to advert to them here. 

This fishery is located almost entirely in the Gulf of Mexico, and in Florida it ranks next in 
importance to the sponge fishery. The vessels engaged in it are smacks and smaller vessels that 
preserve their catch in ice, and also the small open boats that fish near the harbor mouth, using no 
preservative of any kind. Pensacola is the greatest distributing point in the country for red 
snappers. All vessels belonging in Mobile, New Orleans, and other western ports land their fish 
here, to be shipped to their home ports. Outside of this, those cities depend largely on Pensacola 
for their supply of deep-water fish, as do all the inland towns and cities from the Gulf to the Oana- 
dian boundary. 

THE FISHING GROUNDS AND METHODS OF FISHING.—The grounds where the red snapper are 
taken lie along the coast from off Mobile Bar to the latitude of Tampa Bay, in depths of water 
ranging from 10 to 40 fathoms. Between Mobile Bar and Cape San Blas they seem to be gullies in 
level sand-flats, where all sorts of animal life have found shelter from the strong currents, provid- 
ing food for each other. These gullies are of all lengths and widths, some net much larger than 
a@ small vessel, while others are several miles long and quite wide. One harmonious feature 
about them is the way in which they lie, being parallel to one another, and running in nearly every 
case southeast and northwest. The farther to sea they extend the more life there is in them and 
the more coral and lime-rock is present, until a depth of 40 or 50 fathoms is reached. Beyond 50 
or 60 fathoms the bottom becomes sandy. 

Eastward and southward of Cape San Blas the snapper is found mainly living upon ridges 
and points of calcareous rock which protrude at more or less frequent intervals from the vast 
sand deserts of the Gulf bottom, In the shoaler water, rock shows itself in rather even ridges, or 
perhaps. in almost level tracts that rise but little above the surrounding sands; while in the deeper 
water, as from 19 to 35 fathoms, there are sharp uneven hills and valleys that often make a differ- 
ence of 3 or 4 fathoms in the depth of water within a distance of 200 feet. The latter region is 
the more thickly populated with fishes, but as on all grounds south of Cape San Blas, the red- 
snapper yields supremacy of power, in numbers, to the groupers (Epinephelus). They being here 
more abundant, more easily taken than the snapper and of not much value and in limited 
demand in the United States, these southern grounds are not as valuable to the red-snapper 


fishermen as those west of Oape San Blas where the groupers are not so troublesome. Still there 
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are colonies of red-snappers living by themselves in the southern region, which yield most excellent 
fishing on account of their having been but little disturbed by man. They are, however, small, and 
lying, as they do, far from land in broad areas of unproductive bottom, they are difficult to find. 

The fishing grounds south of Mobile Bar in 37, 39, and 40 fathoms are called ‘‘The Southwest 
Ground” or “Campeche;” southeast from the same point in 19 fathoms, is the “Trysail Ground;” 
a small spot in-shore of that is known as the “Dutch Bank.” Then from Pensacola Bar, is the 
“Old Southwest Ground,” a small shoal-water spot but a few miles from land; the “ Middle Ground” 
is another small bank, situated 5 or 6 miles from the bar; the “Old Deep-water,” a 40-fathom 
ground S. and 8. by E. off-shore; and the “Charles Henry Ground,” and the “ Henry Holes,” at 
the edge of deep-water southeasterly from the bar. Between Pensacola and Cape San Blas there 
are numerous small spots for fishing which have each several names given according to the fancy 
of the fishermen, and often referring to some object on land that may be used as a range or bear- 
ing; as for instance the “Roger’s Hill Bank,” the “First Yellow Bluff,” and the “Second Yellow 
Bluff” banks, the “Fifteen off Bald Hill,” &c. Off-shore there are other grounds, designated by 
the depth of water on them, and some conspicuous land-marks that the fishermen use to lay 
their course from, as “The Twenty-one Off The Pass,” “The Second Seventeen Off The Inlet,” 
the “Saint Andrews Ground,” the “Old Cape Ground,” and the “New Cape Ground.” South of 
Cape San Blas the grounds are not so well known, and also being mostly far from land are not so 
easily distinguished from each other. There are a few names applied to large areas of ground, as 
the “Dog Island Grounds,” and the “Middle Ground,” one including at least 25 miles square and 
the other being twice as large. 

The fishing grounds are found by sounding, the sudden change in the depth of water showing 
that a gulch is reached, whereupon the vessel is hove to until the lines are tried for a bite. Ifthe 
fish bite freely, a buoy is placed to mark the spot and the vessel is allowed to drift, with sails slacked 
off sidewise from the wind, until the fish cease to bite, when the sails are trimmed in to work the 
vessel up to the buoy again. ~ 

In smooth water, when a first-rate “bank” is found, the vessel is anchored near the buoy, but 
on small and thinly populated “banks” anchoring is unnecessary, for two or three drifts suffice to 
catch up all the fish that will bite. Some “banks” are so infested with foul fish, sharks, large 
jew-fish, leather-jackets (Balistes capriscus), and porgies (Sparus pagrus) that they give the snappers 
but little chance to bite, and the fishermen are obliged to leave them for others. 

The gear used in this fishery consists of cotton lines 60 fathoms long, arranged with two cod- 
fish hooks at the end, on different snoods, and a piece of lead for sinker, weighing 2 pounds or 
more, fastened to the line 5 or 6 feet above the hooks. Red-snappers, and in fact all the large 
bottom fish caught on these grounds have their swimming-bladders very much distended with air 
by being relieved of the great pressure to which they are accustomed, and unless the air is removed 
at once the fish will not live in the vessel’s well, nor will it keep so fresh in ice. To provide for this, 
when the fish are to be kept alive, the fishermen have little metal tubes, called ‘‘prickers,” fitted 
in wooden handles and sharpened at the end, which they thrust through the side of the fish into 
the bladder, when the air escapes, and the fish is thrown into the well as lively as ever. The 
coarse scales of the side seem to cover the opening made by the pricker, keeping water from 
filling the cavity of the stomach. When fish are to be stored in ice, the air is let out by means 
of an old file or a one-tined fork that the fishermen sometimes use for handling fish. The deeper 
the water is that fish are taken from, the more distended they are with air. Those caught in 35 or 
40 fathoms are puffed out in an almost round form, and the scales along the sides are started and 
turned up on end, giving the fish a peculiarly distressed appearance. 
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As a rule groupers do not become much distorted, but instead have their stomach protruded 
from their mouths. In such cases the stomach, when pricked, collapses and goes back to its proper 
place. m 

Some of the fishermen have finger “stalls” to prevent the hard lines from wearing and cutting 
their fingers, but they are not in general use. They are knitted woolen coverings for each separate 
finger. The Connecticut fishermen have a leather thuinb “stall” to use in their business, so that 
they can hold the fish, while unhooking and pricking them, by the under jaw, with the thumb in 
their mouths, and not suffer from the snapper’s long, sharp teeth. 

Both fresh and salt baits are used in snapper fishing. The former is undoubtedly the best, 
and of the different kinds of shore fish, bluefish (Pomatomus saltatrix) and lady-fish (Elops saurus) 
are the best, either fresh or salted. 

In the spring, summer, and fall the fishermen get sufficient bait of the kinds just mentioned 
on the beaches by seining, but in winter they have to depend on that which they have laid by in 
salt in the fall, and “bank bait” is fish caught on the “banks” and used fresh. Snappers are 
very capricious at times, especially in regard to their food. One hour they will readily accept salt 
bait, and the next nothing but fresh baits will do. 

In such cages, when no fresh bluefish or lady-fish can be had, sharks, leather-jackets, porgies, 
and like fish are cut up and substituted. In this kind of fishing the lines are not dropped quite to 
the bottom, for there the large fish and groupers remain, and as the fishing goes on it often hap- 
pens that the fish are tolled near the surface, when much labor is saved. 

Unlike the custom on Key West smacks, these fishermen prick their own fish as they are 
caught, and much more care is exercised that the fish shall not touch the deck or anything that 
would injure them. When the well is so full of fish that holes in the bottom cannot be seen, no 
more are put in, for if too much crowded there is risk of losing the whole fare. Eight thousand 
pounds is a good load, and these smacks do not average more than 5,000 pounds.* 

In winter it is necessary to go 50 or 75 miles eastward from Pensacola Harbor for snappers, 
while in summer they can be caught within 20 miles of it. The smacks belonging on the coast fish 
all the year, but are limited in summer as to the amount they shall bring to market. The Con- 
necticut smacks come to Pensacola in November and remain until May, when they go home to 
engage in fishing for the New York market. All the vessels in this business average one trip per 
week. : 

Vessels employed by the Pensacola dealers deliver their cargoes as they arrive in port, hand- 
ling them in bulk, and selling by the pound for fish weighing under 7 pounds, and so much 
apiece for all over that size. Large fish of any kind are not as salable as small ones, and but a 
comparatively small amount is taken at any price. 

Those vessels fishing for the Pensacola Ice Company have ice-houses in them and carry ice, 
so that if they have heavy weather, and the fish will be damaged, they are taken from the well 
and placed in ice. All fish, both from the well and from ice, are packed away in the dealers’ ice- 
boxes as soon as landed and weighed. The Mobile and New Orleans smacks bring most of theiz 
fares to Pensacola, to be shipped to home ports by rail or by steamboats. By doing this they 
avoid all risks of losing their cargoes by fresh water in Mobile Bay and about New Orleans, and 
also save much time. The additional expense of shipping in this way is more than balanced by 
the greater amount of fish that can be landed at Pensacola. 

HISTORY OF THE RED-SNAPPER FISHERY.—About 1845 the red-snapper fishery was pursued 
in a small way from Mobile and New Orleans, and for a long time the only red-snappers landed 


“The well-smacks are now being superseded by tight-bottom vessels and the fish are preserved in ice, 
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anywhere were brought to those ports by two or three small sloop-smacks which were the greater 
part of the time engaged in seining shore fish, and sold there at high prices in the public markets. 

About the year 1874 attempts were made at Pensacola to catch and handle red-snappers in a 
more economical and business-like manner. Staunch, well-equipped schooner-smacks were chartered 
in Connecticut to fish off Pensacola during the winter, and on shore arrangements were made for 
the storage, shipment, and sale of a large catch. On account of the poor facilities for transporta- 
tion of such goods, the high prices at which the fish must be sold, and their strangeness to inland 
people, there was but small demand for several years, and the prospect was not encouraging to the 
men who had interested themselves in the enterprise. At last, however, the red-snapper became 
introduced throughout the country, and most other conditions were favorable for its sale in large 
quantities. 

The pioneer Pensacola firm introduced several new methoths and features into the business, 
such as the buying of fish by the pound instead of by the bunch, as had before been the custom, 
the shipping of fish to the interior, using ice for the preservation of fish on the vessels, and the 
wages system of payment to the fishermen. 

In 1880~81 another fishing firm was established and new impetus given to the trade. 

This season witnessed the most decided changes from many of the old customs of the business, 
ashore and afloat, to the latest ideas and newest methods. The fleet of vessels was considerably 
enlarged, and the whole improved in equipment and in the plans for catching and preserving fish. 
Men of experience from the deep-water fisheries of the northern countries were employed, some 
receiving shares of the voyages, while the majority were paid monthly wages. The crews were 
enlarged in number from five to seven or eight men, the extra men being required to fish from 
dories at different parts of the ground. Before this all of the fish that swallowed the hook or had 
their stomachs forced out of their mouths were thrown away, a8 they would not live in the well, 
but good ice-houses or pens were built into the vessels and all the “ gulleters” saved, amounting to 
several hundred fish on some trips. 

It was also found profitable to have a supply of ice at hand so that in stormy weather all of 
the fish may be removed from the well, to prevent their being chafed or killed. At first each 
vessel would take one or two tons of ice, but within five months the same vessels carried five or 
six tons, and they brought very few of their catch in wells. Consequently since that time nearly 
all the additions to the fleet have been vessels without wells, but with large and convenient 
storage-room for ice. The question of having a regular supply of fresh bait has received much 
attention for six years, and still is unsolved. A small pound was kept down one fall during a run 
of young menhaden, and as long as the fish were present it kept a supply of good bait. The part 
of the year when red-snappers are dainty about their food is early spring when, generally, no 
good bait-fish can be caught anywhere within 400 miles of the fishery. The northern salt-bait, 
excepting squid, have been tried and proved of no value for snappers. 

Another year a small freezing-room was filled with lady fish (Hlops saurus), which kept in 
excellent condition, and angwered the purpose well when carried to the fishing-grounds in ice water, 
but it was too expensive to become generally used. For the preservation of small or soft fishes 
there is no better way than to keep them in ice water. 

The fishing-grounds lately resorted to by the fleet are so far from land and so small in area 
that very often the good weather would be spent in finding them by the old plan of steering a 
certain course and then blindly searching with sounding-line. Therefore to lessen such difficulties 
the vessels were provided with patent taffrail logs, and the captains in some cases instructed in the 
Bimple methods of finding their position at sea by the sun. 
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Other methods of fishing such as are used in other waters, as for instance, trawl-lines and the 
cod gill-nets, have been tried by the fishing firms at a considerable outlay of money and time, but 
without success. One of the schooners the same year had a full crew of Gloucester or Portland 
trawlers, and a good outfit of trawls and dories, but it was soon decided that more fish could be 
caught with hand-lines than on trawls, A fishing steamer of about 85 tons was thoroughly tried 
in the business, and while she was quite successful and at times had great advantage over sailing 
vessels, the running expenses were too heavy to make it a profitable investment. The value of 
the steamer, invested in schooners, would give much larger returns of money, as well as of fish. 

The necessity for going so much farther from Pensacola to catch red-snappers in winter has 
brought a larger and better class of vessels into the business than was formerly required. The 
most of them have been brought from the north, where they were engaged in the cod, mackerel, 
or New York market fisheries. 

During the winter the larger vessels go 210 to 250 miles eastward from Pensacola to the 
‘ Middle Ground,” consuming 10 to 15 days on a trip, and bringing home on an average 1,500 fish, 
and as many as 4,000 fish. 

Such vessels oarry from 6 to 10 tons of ice and about three weeks’ outfit of stores, wood, and 
water. The smaller vessels fish between Pensacola and Cape San Blas, mainly southerly from 
Pensacola Bar, and make weekly trips. For this fishing-ground 1,000 fish is considered a good 
fare. During the spring, summer, and early fall, the whole fleet is fishing westward of Cape San 
Blas, and is quite successful on grounds that are barren in winter. Some of the vessels are 
either laid up at Pensacola or are engaged in northern fisheries during the months of June, July, 
August, and September, when it is too warm to send large quantities of fish to the interior. The 
fishermen are of all nationalities, and are taken largely from the merchant ships that visit Pensa- 
epla. The captains are paid by a one-fifth share of the net proceeds of the catch and 8 per cent. 
for skipperage; the mate receives $40 per month as wages, the cook $30 per month; and each of 
the crew $25 per month. The vessel pays the mate and cook from her share. The other bills are 
all put in together and deducted from the gross stock before there is any division between captain 
and owners. Some vessels still sail on the old share plan, which gives the vessel 40 per cent. of 
the gross earnings, less 40 per cent. of the ice bill, and the crew the remainder, less their share of 
the ice bill and all of the store, wood, and bait bills, which is divided equally among them. The 
captain receives, in addition to his share, 15 per cent. of the vessel’s share. 

In winter this red-snapper fishery is very rough, and even those accustomed to George’s and 
Nantucket Shoals complain of the hardships to be endured in it. The large fishing schooners 
from Portland and Boston always meet with more accidents to spars and sails in one season of the 
choppy seas and sharp squalls of the Gulf than they do in a long time at home. 

The buying price of red-snappers has remained nearly stationary for several years. At the 
beginning of the business at Pensacola all sizes were bought at the rate of 4 cents per pound. 
Then for several years there was very little demand for large size fish, during which time the 
prices were 4 cents per pound for small sizes under 7 pounds, and 374 cents apiece for all fish over 
that weight. About 1879 the prices became 34 cents per pound for small and 25 cents apiece for 
large, or “counts,” at which point it has remained the most of the time, with occasional fluctua- 
tions to outside vessels of 3 cents per pound for small and 20 cents apiece for counts. Groupers 
have never been readily salable, and are a nuisance to the trade, as they are becoming more 
abundant every year, and seem to be in less demand. The fishermen bring in but a small propor- 
tion of the number caught. The grouper is a good food fish, but cannot be sold at all as long as 
a snapper can be had, even though the price of it is but one-half that of the other. Formerly 
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a few groupers were taken with snappers at the same price, but for the past two years they have 
been separated and sold for one or two cents per pound.* 


2. THE RED-SNAPPER FISHERY OF EAST FLORIDA. 


In East Florida snapper fishing is carried on chiefly by amateur fishermen and with the same kind 
of bait as in the Gulf.t It is stated that the fish will sometimes bite at a whiterag. Iam inclined 
to doubt the statement of Norris, the only angling authority who has written understandingly ~ 
about this species, who says that they bite readily at the silver or pearl squid. They are similar 
in habits to the sheepshead and sea-bass, and it is well known that these fish seldom rise to the 
surface. 

A trip to the snapper banks is a favorite summer recreation for the gentlemen at Jacksonville. 
A tug is chartered for the day, and always returns to the city with flags flying, whistles triumph- 
antly sounding, and gorgeous festoons of redfish hanging over the bows. 

Dr. J. Kenworthy, of Jacksonville, describes one of these excursions as follows : 

‘‘Bighteen of us left Jacksonville at 2 o’clock in the morning, reaching Mayport before day- 
light. Before the sun rose we were 12 miles from the shore and near the banks. The second 
cast of the lead furnished unmistakable evidence of rocks, and overboard went the lines. They 
scarcely touched bottom before the cry of ‘Snapper!’ ‘Snapper!’ was heard, and a crimson beauty 
graced our deck. All were soon engaged, forward, aft, starboard, and port. To feel the bite of 
a 25-pound snapper at a depth of 12 fathoms causes a sensation never to be forgotten. As 
the line is pulled in, and the fish is first seen at a depth of several fathoms, he looks like silver, 
and not larger than one’s hand. As he comes nearer his tints deepen; as he struggles at the surface 
to escape, all his rich, brilliant colors are displayed; and when he reaches the deck every one ex- 
claims ‘What a beauty!’ For a few minutes the shouts resounded from all sides; but a change soon 
occurred. Each man labored as if the number to be captured depended upon his individual exer- 
tions, and no breath or time could be spared to ery ‘Snapper!’ or indulge in fisherman’s chaff. In 
less than two hours the whistles sounded ‘ Up lines!’ for we must cross the bar at. a partieular stage 
of the tide. The fish were biting rapidly, but our tired arms and blistered fingers induced us all 
quickly to obey the warning. 


*Since the above account was written Mr. Stearns has obtained the following additional information about 
the extent of the Pensacola fishery : 
Statistics of red-snapper fleet, 1874 to 1886. 


Season of— seo Tonnage. Number of 
OTA 1G ioe an sins stabi snciowceewint! 11 328, 22 60 
1875-"76 . 22.002 ee eee eee e eee 13 376. 95 vee 
1870297 sconwse ese resccccuns., 11 323. 47 57 
TST T18 inci soe win siceweeiene gues 10 297. 10 54 
WOT 8170 ciece cine rwean ne veonen 11 282, 12 60 
1878-80 sececumcmacinesiececeee 14 302, 11 71 
TBB0 8) oo cnens wwe nels vienneis 21 458. 03 108 
1881-'82 .......-..-..- raiaiestointe 26 732. 39 150 
188283... ee eee ceeeee 24 662. 91 183 : 
AES ~'64 oe naeswemaweseaswsieay 25 577, 96 140 
1B8AS 8G ive c.cisitwieaaoceracsasiees 27 751. 56 168 
B85 "BG io ssicinicis: sate sicminsine weve 33 1, 149.10 231 


In the season of 1885—’86 Mr. Stearns states that the fishery has been a financial failure, probably on account of 
the severe cold having driven the fish into deeper water.—A. H. Clark. 

+ Since 1882 there have been three or four schooners from Noank, Conn., fishing for red snappers off the east coast 
of Florida in winter, marketing the catch at Savannah. They ship part of their catch to New York. 
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“On the home trip our captures were counted—not sea-bass, porgies, and small fry, but fish 
worth counting—and it was found that the party had captured one grouper weighing 35 pounds, 
two of 18 pounds, and 208 snappers, averaging 25 pounds each, the entire catch weighing 24 tous.” 

Dr. J. Kenworthy’s description gives a vivid idea of the abundance and voracity of red snap- 
pers on their feeding grounds. 

“In April, 1877,” says Mr. Goode, “the pilot-boat Nina, of Mayport, went out at noon and 
returned at noon on the following day. She carried six fishermen who brought back with them 90 
red snappers, weighing from 20 to 30 pounds each, or about 2,300 pounds in all, besides 40 black- 
fish. The snappers were sold to a Savannah dealer for $1 each, and he forwarded them to New 
York. I saw 35 gf them on the steamer Gazelle on the way to Jacksonville. I also had an oppor- 
tunity of tasting one of them. The delicate flavor was destroyed by the vile process of frying, by 
which Floridians make their good food indigestible.” 

“G. W.,” a correspondent of Forest and Stream, details in the issue of that paper for May 25, 
1876, the history of a trip to the snapper banks, which is here abridged in order to present it as a 
contribution to the history of this splendid species: 

“The snapper is a large, chunky-built fish, of bright-red color, weighing from 20 to 60 
pounds. Its home is on a reef extending parallel with the coast, directly out to sea, from the 
mouth of the Saint John’s. It bites greedily; when hooked fights nobly; and last, but not least, 
‘eats’ splendidly. The steamer Mabey was to leave Jacksonville at 2 a. m.; so half an hour before 
that time I wended my way through the deserted streets, armed with a rope, which by courtesy they 
called a snapper-line, and a hook about 6 inches long. Most of the excursionists were present - 
and the remainder were speedily collected, and then, with about fifty impatient fishermen, the 
Mabey steamed rapidly down the Saint John’s, and about daylight arrived at Mayport, which is 
near the bar. It consists of some twenty houses, built upon the white sand, without a trace of 
vegetation. It is a summer resort for the people of Jacksonville, who go there for the sea-breeze 
and the fishing. Having obtained our bait, we left this place and crossed the river, where a very 
pretty collection of cottages marks the site of Pilot Town, sO named from its being the home of the 
pilots of the Saint John’s Bar. Having obtained our pilot, we stood directly out to sea. Many 
of the party were seasick, and while I myself was in a deplorable state, lying flat on my back, we 
reached the banks. After throwing out a buoy to mark the place, the fishermen baited their hooks 
and cast them out, and it was at this stage of the proceedings that I, who had not stirred from the 
cabin, heard a frantic yell of ‘Snapper!’ ‘Snapper!’ accompanied by a scampering upon deck, which 
sounded as if bedlam had broken loose. The noise continued, the yells grew more frequent and 
were of a different character, for, mingled with the cries of ‘Snapper!’ I now heard ‘Blackfish!’ 
‘Shark!’ My sporting instinct was aroused, and, in spite of myself, I staggered to my feet, and, 
grasping my line, frantically gained the deck. Such a sight! The deck was strewn with black- 
fish and five or six large snappers, while over the side leaned four and thirty frantic men, some 
pulling in, some throwing out, and all yelling like madmen. I forgot that 1 was sick. It was a 
triumph of mind over matter. Baiting my hook, I quietly lowered my line. It hardly touched the 
bottom before I felt a pull that nearly pulled me over. I responded with a right good will. I 
pulled; the fish pulled. Sometimes he gained, and then, with a mighty effort, I would bring him 
in. The deck resounded with encouraging shouts. Finally he appeared in sight, 4 or 5 fathoms 
deep in the clear, blue water. He soon reached the surface, and, grasping my line, I hauled him 
on board. What a beauty! I never had experienced such a feeling of triumph as when, out of 
sight of land, I landed that snapper. Congratulations poured in, for he was the largest caught 
that day, and weighed full 40 pounds. I returned to the sport, and though 1 hooked another snap- 
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per, I did not land him; but I caught a noble string of blackfish, sometimes two at atime. We 
could stay on the bank only forty-five minutes, for we had to get back in order to cross the bar at 
high tide. But in that time were caught 20 snappers, weighing in the aggregate 600 pounds, and 
over 250 blackfish, which weighed from three-fourths to 14 pounds each. If we had struck tlfe reef 
a little sooner we might have staid two hours, and I assure the reader that two hours of such fish- 
ing is as much as he will want. 

‘We strung all our fish forward, and, forgetting our sickness, sat down to a chowder of snapper, 
such as might make an epicure’s eyes water. We arrived at Jacksonville with bell ringing, whistle 
blowing, and all our flags flying, and were greeted by a large and enthusiastic crowd.” 


2.—THE HAVANA MARKET FISHERY OF KEY WEST. 
ORIGIN, PRESENT CONDITION, AND METHODS OF THE FISHERY. 


A trade in fish has been carried on between the Key West fishermen and the Oubans for over 
fifty years, having been first started by Connecticut fishermen who spent their winters in the Gulf. 
At first the smacks were small and chiefly sloops, carrying 5,000, 6,000, or 7,000 pounds of groupers 
in their wells. As schooners came into general use in the fisheries they were sent here. These 
were larger, with greater well room. In 1860 there were eight or ten smacks engaged in the 
trade. At that time there was great demand for fresh fish in Havana, and good prices were paid 
for them. A smack would make eight or nine trips a year if she fished summer and winter, and it 
was considered that she was doing very well at that. Some few contracted with the Cubans to 
furnish groupers at 50 cents apiece for all fish over 5 pounds; those weighing less were counted 
two for one. This rate was finally broken up by competing parties, who would meet the vessels at 
sea, offering large prices, such as 15 or 20 cents per pound for all sizes of fish. The result was 
that more smacks were brought out after our civil war was ended, and the fishermen crowded them 
so with large deep-water fish that would not live long in the “cars” that they failed in business. 
Since then, or for the past ten years, the trade has assumed larger proportions, and is carried on 
by more reliable parties. s 

The smacks now make twelve or fourteen trips per year, or more than a trip per month, unless 
they fall in with a wrecked vessel, when they perhaps miss a trip while attending to it. (All 
smacks, and spongers have licenses for wrecking.) The fishing grounds are located all along the 
West Florida coast from Charlotte Harbor to Cedar Keys in water that is deeper than 7 or 8 fathoms. 
Fish are found only about the “patches” of rocks that occur on the bottom off that coast. Some of 
the best fishing places are in gullies where there is living coral and an abundance of other animal 
life; other places (not so productive generally) are on ridges of calcareous rock, that seem to be 
surrounded by no amount of animal life, except, perhaps, minute animals that live in the scanty 
growth of marine plants. When the fishermen reach the “ grounds,” or the vicinity of localities 
where they have previously caught fish, they use the lead-line continually until rocky bottom or fish 
are found. The sounding-lead itself has an “arming” of tallow or wax to show the character of the 
bottom, while on the lead-line is attached a baited hook, which is generally taken by the fish if 
there are any near. When rocky bottom is found, but no fish, the vessel is allowed to drift or 
move slowly, while the crew try their fishing-lines, and very often good fishing grounds are found 
in that way. As soon as it is ascertained that there are plenty of fish below, the schooner’s jib is 
hauled half-way down, the mainsail slacked off to the fullest extent, and the schooner allowed to 
drift sidewise over the spot. Finally they drift away from the fish; then the lines are taken in, 
jib hoisted, mainsail hauled flat (foresail is seldom used at all), and the smack is worked up to 
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windward of the fishing ground, in order to make another drift across it. Those well acquainted 
know of places where they can drift several miles and catch fish nearly the whole time. They 
never anchor on these rocky banks, for there is every chance to lose an anchor. Fishing-lines 
are hard-laid cotton lines, with hooks and leads of about the same size as those used in codfishing. 
On these lines the lead is at the end, with the two hooks attached to it above by snoods that are 
2 or 3 feet long. Groupers are strictly bottom fish, and the idea is to have the hooks as near the 
bottom as possible. 

Baits for grouper fishing from the smacks engaged in the Havana market fishery are obtained 
on the fishing grounds or in the bays. Usually the grouper will take any kind of meat or fish, 
and then salt pork, beef, or salt fish is used to catch enough fresh bait—groupers, snappers, or 
sharks—to serve in catching the Whole load; but there are times, winter and spring generally, 
when the groupers cannot be induced to take any but the choicest baits. Then the fishermen go 
into some bay and catch a quantity of mullet, which they put up in barrels with brine, to be kept 
in reserve for such times as the groupers do not bite freely. Several other kinds of fish, such as 
the bluefish (Pomatomus saltatria), the lady-fish (Hlops saurus), and the jackfish (Oaranx 
pisquetus) are equally as good, or perhaps better, than the mullet, but are not usually found in suff- 
cient quantities to be much soug!it for. This salted bait is not soaked out before being used, and 
seems to be as readily taken by the fish as if it were fresh. Pieces of about 2 inches square are 
used on each hook. 

The men have to be very expert to hook the fish while drifting, and it is necessary to work 
fast, for the vessel moves rapidly and the spots are small. The deck is kept wet, so that the fish 
will not be “burned,” as the fishermen call it, or injured by the hot deck, and the fish are thrown 
on to it as fast as caught. One of the crew, the captain usually, stands by and pricks each fish 
before placing it in the well. The air-bladder, or swimming-bladder, is so distended with air on 
being relieved from the pressure of water that the fish would not live in the well, but would float 
belly up; so the fishermen have a small metallic cylinder which they thrust into the bladder from 
the side, just above and a little back of the pectoral fin, whereupon the air rushes out with a hiss 
and the relieved fish flaps into the well and swims downward. Every fish must be “pricked,” as 
this operation is called, and one of the crew does nothing else. 

No fish are put into the well that are caught in over 10 fathoms of water, as they would not 
live until the smack reached Havana. Fish caught in over 20 fathoms of water appear at the 
surface swollen all over, eyes pushed nearly out of the head, and even the scales on the sides 
started and standing erect, presenting a distressing appearance, to say the least. Such fish will 
live a day or two after being pricked, but must be handled very carefully. Those from shoal water 
are quite hardy, and will live for months in a smack’s well. 

The big schooners that are now in the business carry 12,000 pounds or more, and it takes a 
week or two of fishing to fill them up. When the well is so crowded that the holes in the bottom 
cannot be seen, it is calculated that they have enough. Sometimes when it becomes calm, and the 
fish are not getting sufficient circulation, they have to take out a great many fish and place them in 
live cars alongside. This does not often happen at sea, but is of frequent occurrence in Key West 
and Havana Harbors. For that purpose each smack carries three or four cars, which are 8 feet long, 
4 feet deep, and 4 feet wide, and made so that they can be taken apart and stowed below deck. As 
soon as loaded the smacks come to Key West and clear for Havana. Their cargoes are all esti- 
mated as being the same, and appear on all the manifests alike. ‘ 

Arriving in Havana the smacks are assigned a place to lie in, and have to undergo many strict 
formulas. Their first wish is to have the fish placed in live-cars, so that they will not die. A few 
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days after their arrival the purchaser comes aboard with scales and proceeds to weigh the cargo 
alive, changing them from one car to another across the scales. The expenses per smack in Havana 
amount to nearly $100, and the other expenses per trip from $50 to $100. 

The manifests are made out by the party who clears the smack, generally the owners or agents, 
then taken to the custom-house to be recorded and signed by the officials there. It is made out 
in the following form: 


OLEARED BY FOGARTY & JOHNSON. 


Report and mantfest of the cargo laden at the port of Key West, Fla., on board the American schooner Mary Matilda, whereof 
H. Taylor is master (or conductor), bound for Havana, Cuba. 


Shippers. Consignee. Jum Description (marka, &0.). Weight. 
a Kiloe. 

Master..........-. Manuel Suarez....| 2262 | 2,262 kilograms of live fish (estimated), 2, 262 
Ship-stores: 4 bbl. valued at $500, or1,000escudos. Noother 

beef, 3 bbl flour, merchandise on board. Vessel and cargo 

4 bbl. pork, cof- consigned to Manuel Suarez. 

fee, and small 

stores. | 

Signature of 


Collector of Customs. 
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PART XI. 
THE POUND-NET FISHERIES OF THE ATLANTIC STATES. 


By FREDERIOK W. TRUE. 


1, IMPORTANCE AND LOCATION OF THE FISHERIES. 


The pound-net fishery is an important one, both in view of the great quantities of fish taken 
and on account of the powerful influence it is supposed to exert in reducing the supply of shore- 
haunting species. Few forms of fishery apparatus are more effective in gathering in all kinds of 
fish, both large and small, whether swimming at the surface or along the bottom, than the great 
pound-nets of Massachusetts. Hook-and-line fisheries, and even the majority of seine fisheries, do 
not compare with the pound fisheries in the magnitude of their results. Again, while most forms 
of apparatus imply very considerable skill in the fisherman, the pound-net requires none. It oper- 
ates by certain constant peculiarities of tides and fishes, which remain in force whether the fisher- 
man be awake or asleep. 

The distribution of pound-net fisheries along the sea-shore, a8 well as of the varieties of appa- 
ratus used, is modified largely by the configuration of the coast. Where it presents high cliffs 
looking directly seaward, the deep waters at whose base are lashed to foam in every storm, we 
shall look in vain for pound-nets. It would be folly to set them in such places. Those most stoutly 
built can scarcely withstand the violence of the open sea even on a sandy and gradually sloping 
shore. All other things being equal, the more sheltered a situation is the more suitable it is for 
the erection of these nets. For this reason we find them grouped together in bays and inlets and 
in the mouths of rivers. It is not to be supposed, however, that a soft, sandy, or ‘muddy bottom 
is necessary for the establishment of nets. The ingenuity of the fishermen is sufficient to enable 
them to erect pounds on a bottom of solid rock, and in fact those in use in Maine are so built almost 
without exception. ° 

The present distribution of pound-net fisheries on our Atlantic coast is in some respects a 
peculiar one, and will doubtless suffer many changes in coming years. Hundreds of miles of coast, 
especially southward, have never been appropriated for this fishery, although apparently eminently 
suitable for it. At present the most important pound-fisheries are those of Cape Cod, Massachu- 
setts, and the adjacent islands. Nets are extensively in use both on the northern and southern 
shores of the cape, but, as I shall presently show, the fisheries of the two regions are quite dis- 
tinct. Many nets are in use on the north shore of Martha’s Vineyard, and a few about Nantucket 
and the Elizabeth Islands and in Buzzard’s Bay. North of Cape Cod we find no pound-nets, if 
we except the very few employed at Cape Ann, until we reach Portland Bay, on the coast of Maine. 

South of Cape Cod we find fisheries in Narragansett Bay, along the eastern half of the Con- 


necticut shore, and at the eastern extremity of Long Island. A few nets are in use in New York 
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Harbor. From thence southward a long stretch of unemployed coast intervenes, the next fishery 
being in Delaware Bay. Albemarle Sound is the most southerly region in which pound-nets are 
in use. In importance the fisheries of Vineyard Sound and Massachusetts Bay rank first; those of 
Cape Ann are the least developed. ach of the more important fisheries has peculiarities as regards 
apparatus, methods, and ends, which I shall now briefly notice.* 


2. THE POUND-NET FISHERIES OF MAINE.t 


A discussion of the pound-net or weir fisheries on the coast of this State is given by Mr. Earll 
in the chapter on the herring fishery, and need not be repeated here. The fishery is quite dif- 
ferent from that of any other portion of the coast. 

The catch consists almost exclusively of herring. The high-flowing tides, numerous and irreg- 
ular inlets, and prevailing rocky bottoms of the region have induced the use of a kind of brush 
weir, very simple in construction and readily adaptable to different situations. The quality, and 
consequently the cost, of these weirs has varied much within the last quarter-century, following the 
mInany new departures which have taken place in the fishery industry of the State within that period. 
A few years prior to the war of the rebellion the demand for smoked herring had become a very 
considerable one, and the weirs, particularly east of Penobscot Bay, were largely taxed to furnish 
the supply, from which it naturally resulted that they were built more substantially than before. 
With the close of the war the demand for smoked herring declined, and the products not being in 
request the weirs were suffered to deteriorate. This condition of affairs prevailed to such an extent 
that in 1875 less than one-fourth the number of weirs were in sound condition than had been 
employed in 1860. In the former year, however, the sardine industry began to assume importance, 
and since that time the demand for herring, especially for small herring, has been constantly on the 
increase. Well-built weirs have therefore been once more brought into operation, while at the 
same time the fishing season, which formerly extended from August to November, has been much 
protracted, and lasts from March to December. This last change will be looked upon with dis- 
favor by those who believe that the pound-net fishery leads to the extermination of certain species 
of fishes. 

In addition to these larger weirs, others, smaller and much inferior, have been constantly in 
use in supplying herring for bait, especially for the great lobster fishery of the State and other 
local fisheries, and sometimes, too, for the offshore fisheries. These have never varied much in 
quality or size. 

Two or three heart-pounds have also been in use in Maine, a little to the eastward of the en- - 
trance to Portland Harbor, for a few years. They have practically formed the material of an ex- 
periment, and one which has been fairly successful. They resemble the brush weirs in nothing, 
but are closely allied to the pound-nets of Cape Cod. They cost at least $1,000 apiece, and serve 
in the capture of a variety of fish which are sent fresh to market. It is very doubtful whether 
any more of these nets will be introduced into Maine. 

‘The financial arrangements of the weir-fishery, like the weirs themselves, are quite simple. 
Each of the smaller weirs costing not more than $50, and frequently much less, is usually owned 
by a single fisherman. Quite commonly it is necessary to replace them annually, for the crush of 


* The pound-net fishery of the Great Lakes is considered in the chapter on the Great Lakes. In this chapter 
pound-nets include the several kinds of fish traps locally known as brush weirs, weirs, traps, or pounds, the constrae- 
tion of which is described in another part of this report. 

t The pound-net fisheries in the rivers of Maine are described by Mr. Atkins in the next chapter. 
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the winter’s ice “leaves not a rack behind.” Even in connection with the larger weirs there is no 
elaborate financial organization. Usually about four men contribute to buy the weir, and are them- 
selves fishermen for themselves. 

The results of Mr. Earll’s investigations show that there were in Maine, in 1880, 132 weirs, 
valued at $27,500. 


3. THE POUND-NET FISHERIES OF CAPE ANN. 


Until the year 1874 no attempt hid been made in the vicinity of Gloucester to capture fish by 

the use of traps, pounds, or weirs. In that year a floating trap was set at Milk Island, on the 

outside of the cape, and a successful trap fishery has been carried on there since that time. In 

"1880 there were fourteen traps along the shores of Cape Ann, from Manchester to Annisquam. 

Most of them were made of old seine-netting, and they were therefore of little value. The fish 

taken in 1880 were chiefly herring and mackerel, valued at $18,000. A description of the trap in 
use here is given in another part of this report. 


4. TRAP FISHING ON THE NORTH SIDE OF CAPE COD. 


LogaTION OF THE TRAPS.—The fisheries of Cape Cod and the adjacent islands are of much 
greater moment than those of Maine. As I have already implied, the pounds located in Massachu- 
setts Bay are quite different from those in Vineyard Sound, and the fishing is differently prosecuted. 

The restless waters of Massachusetts Bay have caused many changes in the configuration of 
the northern shore of Cape Cod. Moved by their power, the sand has spread itself in an even 
plain, extending from high-water mark a half mile seaward, and but little inclined to the plane of 
the horizon. Relentlessly it has filled the old-time harbors, and thereby stifled the activity of the 
north-shore fishing-towns of former days. But while the vessel fishery has forever disappeared 
from many of the towns, the weir fishery has taken its place to a considerable extent. We may, 
however, with the old fishermen, look somewhat regretfully upon a change which has taken the 
profits of labor from the many and bestowed them upon the few. 

The north-shore weirs,* as I saw them in 1880, were set at intervals along the shore from 
Traro to Sandwich. With but two or three exceptions they are “‘shoal-water” weirs, built accord- 
ing to a single model, and varying only in dimensions or occasionally in the absence of one “ wing.” 
The leaders run out to the edge of the great shore-shoal, being in several cases not less than half 
a mnile long. 

The manner of working the weirs is somewhat peculiar, though very simple. As one passes 
along the north-shore roads, running parallel to and a mile or more distant from the beach, one 
sees narrow trails leading off at right angles through the unfenced, pine-covered, and sandy fields. 

If the curious traveler, desirous of knowing how these by-ways were made and whither they 
lead, turns into one of them when the tide in the bay be a little past the ebb, he will not long be 
in ignorance. At a sudden turn in the narrow lane he will come upon the fishermen, in their single- 
horse, two-wheeled carts, returning from the weirs with loads of fish. Twice between sunsets, 
during the height of the season, they drive from their houses through these lanes down to the 
shore, across the great wet beach and into the weirs. The fish are shoveled into the carts and 
carried back to the fishermen’s houses, where they are packed for transportation by rail. In the 
upper part of the cape the towns lie near the shore, the pine barrens give place to extensive salt 
marshes, the water offshore is deeper, and one sees little of the odd lanes and two-wheeled carts. 


* For description of these weirs see section on APPARATUS. 
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Boats are now generally employed in removing the fish. In pleasant weather and when the tides 
ebb very dry the use of carts does not involve unusual labor, but at the opening and closing of the 
fishing season, in May and November, when the chilly water is high in the outer part of the weirs 
even at lowest ebb, the work of removing the fish is most arduous. The fishermen must often- 
times wade to their waists or above in the cold water, the carts float and knock against the walls 
of the weirs, and the horses, half standing and half swimming, become restive and troublesome. 
The hearts of many men would doubtless be gladdened if the tides would henceforth ebb and flow 
at the same hours every day, and of none more than of the weir fishermen. At present they are 
forced to be at their posts at all hours, now in broad day, now in the darkness of midnight. 

SPECIES CAPTURED.—The weir fishery of the north shore of Cape Cod is practically a bluefish 
fishery; at least it is principally upon this species that the owners depend for profits. In spring 
and fall great quantities of mackerel, alewives, and sea-herring are taken. Many pounds of 
flounders and eels are also caught, and in some seasons tautog, shad, and striped bass. Menhaden 
were formerly an important factor of the catch. An occasional salmon is taken. Sometimes a 
“delicate monster,” in the form of a loggerhead, or leather turtle, or a white whale, strays into a 
weir, and is offered at the shrine of science by the not ungenerous fisherman. An important article 
on the products of the weir fishery of the north shore was published in the Yarmouth Register in 
June, 1870. It is so entertaining that I may be pardoned for quoting it in full: 

“We have noticed many cart-loads of that not very inviting-looking fish known as the ‘skate’ 
passing our office during the past week, and understand that the eutire catch of this fish in the 
Independent Weir has been purchased by Mr. Wilson Reyder, of Barnstable, who uses them for 
manure. That of the Yarmouth Weir has been purchased by Mr. Enoch F. Reyder, who finds it 
remunerative to boil them down and convert them into ‘fish guano,’ while the livers yield consid- 
erable oil. The catch is large at this season of the year, as many as 7 or 8 tons being sometimes 
taken in a single weir at a tide. More than 30 tons were taken from the Yarmouth Weir last 
month. A visit to the interior of a fish-weir, when the ebbing of the tide has left it nearly or quite 
dry, is interesting. More varieties of fish find their way into these ‘traps’ than most people 
imagine are found so near inshére—codfish, mackerel, squid (sometimes in immense numbers), 
porgies, herring, dogfish, salmon (occasionally), bluefish, bass (generally the striped bass), skate, 
lobster, flatfish, shad, now and then a shark, and a great variety of smaller fry, horseshoe crabs, 
&c. Bass and bluefish are the staple catch in the weirs off Yarmouth, though all the above 
varieties are taken. 

“For some years past the first bluefish of the season in the Yarmouth Weir has been taken on 
the 2d day of June, so that now the skirmishers of this finny army are regularly looked for and 
confidently expected at that date. From that time until the season closes this voracious fish is a 
regular visitant, the catch varying trom a dozen or two to several hundred ata tide. A ‘pound, as 
the interior trap of a weir is called, filled with these fish, presents an exciting and animated spec- 
tacle when the tide has ebbed so far that they are only partially covered with water. The ferocity 
and strength of the species is then shown by their frantic efforts to avoid their certain fate, their 
darting and snapping and fighting; and the looker-on is impressed with the idea that a company 
of sharks would not fight more desperately than they if occasion offered. 

us Porgies are generally taken, if taken at all, in immense numbers, though their visits are not 
frequent in our weirs. Until within a few years the weirmen have not cared to find their pounds 
filled with these fish, but now the case is different, as the very fact of their coming in such num- 
bers makes them a more valuable catch, and they are used for their oil and the manufacture of 
guano. 
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“All the edible varieties of fish taken in our weirs find a ready market in New York, where 
they are sent, packed in ice, every day. The weirs are visited every tide, and all of value brought 
to the shore, while the ‘trash’ is thrown outside, to be carried off by the next tide.” 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE GATOH.—Most of the pounds on the north shore are in direct commu- 
nication with the markets by rail. The Cape Cod branch of the Old Colony line threads its way 
along the entire cape from Sandwich to Provincetown, and during the height of the fishing season 
special trains are frequently run in the interests of the fisheries. The favorite market is Boston, 
as being nearest, but great quantities of fish are sent to New York and Philadelphia, and occasion- 
ally as far south as Baltimore. 

The mass of the products is shipped fresh, packed in ice. Almost all the weir companies are 
in the habit of buying boards cut in suitable lengths for shipping-boxes, the latter being put 
together as fast as they are needed. The weight of a full box ready for shipment is about 300 
pounds. About the packing-houses of the more important weir companies, such as Philip Smith’s, 
at Eastham, one sees great piles of these boards, which give the premises the appearance of small 
lumber-yards. 

THE WEIR COMPANIES.—The business organization of the north-shore weir companies is not 
complicated. Usually four or five men own the weir, two or three of whom act as fishermen and 
one as bookkeeper. In the larger companies, however, the number of stockholders is often not 
less than ten or twelve, and the majority do not take an active part in the real work of the com- 
pany, but simply invest their money here as they would in any other enterprise. The stock fre- 
quently amounts to several thousand dollars, and covers the cost of ‘the weir, ice-houses, horses 
and carts, boats, tools, boxes, and other necessary apparatus and accessories of the business. In 
favorable years the investment is a profitable one. The more impecunious fishermen look with 
envy upon the wealthy weir-owners, and many regard them as at once the destroyers of their 
financial prosperity and of the fishes from which it might be derived. The Nobscussett Weir 
Company of Dennis, in 1872, declared a dividend of 20 per cent.* The interest on the capital is 
usually not less than 10 per cent. 

Nearly every company has an agent at the markets, who sells the fish and forwards the money 
obtained to the bookkeeper, after deducting his commission. The agents have almost unlimited 
powers in many cases, and seem to be implicitly trusted by the fishermen. 

The running expenses of the companies are made up of items for packing-boxes, ice, trans- 
portation, commission fees, and for repairs on the weirs. The last is an important item, for it 
frequently happens that the weirs are kept in the water too late in the fall, and, encountering the 
violence of an autumnal gale, are torn to pieces and thrown upon the shore. 


6. TRAP FISHING ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF CAPE COD AND IN VINEYARD SOUND. 


LoOcATION OF THE POUNDS.—On the shores of Vineyard Sound we find quite a different 
pound fishery from that existing on the north side of the cape. The pound-nets here employed 
are “pounds,” properly so called, being constructed entirely of netting. The huge seas which roll 
through the sound in stormy weather would make quick work of the destruction of lath pound- 
nets if the fishermen were foolish enough to attempt to employ them. The ordinary form of 
‘“heart-seine” is the net most employed,t but at Waquoit and some other places “square pounds,” 


*See Provincetown Advertiser, January 10, 1872. 
+See section on APPaRaTus for description of these pounds. 
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or pounds without curved lines, are successfully operated. The Monomoy pounds are double—that 
is, they have two leaders and two hearts and bowls, the second leader extending outward from the 
first bowl. 

The most important fisheries are at Chatham, off Monomoy Point, and along the western 
portion of the north shore of Martha’s Vineyard. Other stations exist, however, at intervals from 
Chatham to Wood’s Holl, on the south shore of Cape Cod, among the Elizabeth Islands, about 
Nantucket, and the eastern portion of the north shore of Martha’s Vineyard. The fishery seems 
most completely organized at Monomoy. The nets are set westward from the shore on the great 
flats that extend off the point in that direction, and at but short distances from one another. Along 
the south shore of the cape they are placed in the shallow bays and inlets; westward, about Fal- 
mouth, at the outlets of the curious fiords of that region. The nets about the Elizabeth Islands 
are not of great importance, if I may exclude the Rhode Island traps which have been introduced 
there, to which I shall allude when treating of the fisheries of that state. Along the Vineyard 
- shore the pounds are placed in the inlets, such as Lombard’s Cove, Menemsha Bight, and others. 

Unlike the fisheries of the north shore, the stations in Vineyard Sound are remote from the 
villages. This is notably the case at Monomoy. The fishermen establish a colony there at the 
opening of the fishing season, and remain until it is past. Hach party, consisting of about ten or 
twelve men, is accompanied by two cooks, that there may be no lack of digestible and strength- 
giving food, and a bookkeeper, that the accounts may be in order. One or more fish-houses, in 
which the fishermen live, stand opposite each pound-net. The arrangements are not so elaborate 
on Vineyard Sound, and at the west end of the cape the pound nets lie comparatively near the 
dwellings of the fishermen. : 

“The season at Monomoy extends from the 10th or middle of April to the last of May or 1st 
of June. It extends over a much longer period on the Vineyard, but the pounds are usually up 
during the heated term in the summer. 

CARE AND DISPOSITION OF THE CATCH.—The catch of the Vineyard Sound pounds includes 
a great variety of species of fish, the number and size of each kind varying, of course, greatly 
in different parts of the season. The most important factors in the product of the fishery are mack- 
erel, sea-herring, menhaden, alewives, flounders, and shad. Scup are not usually taken to any 
considerable extent. Some of the pounds on the north shore of Martha’s Vineyard catch great 
quantities of squid, which are sold to the vessel fishermen for bait, as is also the major portion of 
the menhaden and alewives taken in all the pounds. 

It is not unusual for the Martha’s Vineyard companies to secure considerable quantities of 
bonito and Spanish mackerel. I remember that while at Menemsha Bight in 1879, at the fish-house 
of one of the pounds a flag was flying in order to signal to the smacks, which were lying at a dis- 
tance, that the pockets of the net were full of bonito. This fish and Spanish mackerel seem to 
vary greatly in abundance from day to day, the hauls of the pounds for a week at a time perhaps 
containing not a single specimen of either species. The arrangements for disposing of the products 
of the weir are quite different from those employed by the north-shore companies. From the 
pounds of Monomoy Point the products are conveyed to market by way of Dennisport. They are 
carried from the nets to that place in small sloops, which are pressed into service at the beginning 
of the season and are kept constantly employed. The fish are, of course, taken from, the pounds 
fresh, and are simply stowed in the boats. When they arrive at Dennisport they are taken out and 
packed with ice in barrels and other receptacles. Thence they go directly by rail to Boston and 
New York. Along the western portion of the south shore of the cape, as I have already stated, 
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the nets are located near the villages and in close proximity to the railroad stations, so that the 
fish can be immediately transferred to the cars. On the north shore of Martha’s Vineyard it is 
customary, to a certain extent, to send the fish by smacks to New York. Several of the pound 
companies have, however, made an agreement with certain parties at Wood’s Holl—the terminus 
of one of the branches of the Old Colony Railroad—for the shipment of the products through their 
agency to the markets. They are taken by boat from the Vineyard to Wood’s Holl, and, as in the 
case of Monomoy, the fish are then packed in ice and shipped by rail. The use of pockets in con- 
nection with pounds enables the fishermen to hold the catch until the smacks can arrive from New 
York ; nevertheless, those who are able to do so seem much to prefer sending by the more direct 
route by rail. The latter arrangement, of course, produces much more regularity in the hours of 
work in connection with the nets—a matter of very considerable interest to the fishermen. The 
practice of shipping fish in boxes, so prevalent on the north shore of the cape, is not so extensively 
in force here. Many fish are sent in barrels, the majority of which are sugar and flour barrels pur- 
chased from the local grocers. 

FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS.—The financial arrangements differ but little from those already 
described as existing on the north shore of Cape Cod. The net pounds are quite expensive, and 
it is therefore necessary either that a few men invest a considerable sum or that many invest 
small sums. It is difficult to obtain a notion of the profits of the companies. The fishermen are 
quite reticent on this topic, and it would hardly be just to publish what information was actually 
gathered. It is well known, however, that the profits vary considerably in different years; some- 
times they are 80 great as to make the fishermen feel wealthy at the end of a single season; but, 
unfortunately, at the close of a succeeding year they may feel correspondingly impecunious. In 
each company there are many silent partners. Usually only four or five men are actually engaged 
in fishing the nets. As on the north shore of the cape, one man directs the work, and is styled 
“captain of the pound.” At the Monomoy pounds, as JI have already stated, two cooks and a 
bookkeeper are joined to the force. The wages of the fishermen are about $50 per month. 

WEIRS IN BUZZARD’sS Bay.—At Fairhaven and at some other points near the head of Buzzard’s 
Bay there are from 25 to 30 pound-nets for the capture of alewives, tautog, scup, squeteague, blue- 
fish, and eels, also menhaden and other species used for oil or manure. The pounds, locally called 
weirs, are made of twine fastened to poles, and cost from $400 to $500 each. They have leaders 
400 to 500 feet long. The average depth of bowl is 18 feet, with a diameter of 50 feet. They are 
fished from March 15 to July 15, and again from August 15 to November or December. The fish- 
ermen pay a land-lease for their weirs of from $5 to $75 a season, according to the location. The 
catch is marketed at New Bedford and the nearer cities, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. 

Mr. D. W. Deane, who for more than twenty-five years has been engaged in fishing with weirs 
in Buzzard’s Bay, gives the following dates of the first appearance of each species of fish in 1880: 

_ “March 24, caught the first menhaden, alewife, smelt, tomcod, flatfish; April 1, tautog, skate, 
perch; April 6, sea-herring, eel; April 14, shad; April 15, striped bass; April 17, scup; April 24, 
‘dogfish, mackerel; April 26, rock bass; April 27, sea-robin; April 28, squid; May 8, butterfish, 
kingfish; May 11, squeteague; May 12, flounder; May 13, bluefish; June 8, stinging ray; June 7, 
sand shark; June 10, shark; June 25, bonito. On July 10 the weirs were taken up, and put down 
again August 26, on which day the first seres was taken. This is a gold-colored fish about the 
size of the scup, a very palatable fish. It is quite couimon some seasons during August and Sep- 
tember. August 30, first Spanish mackerel; September 6, first razor-fish; September 6, first 
goose-fish.” 
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6. STATISTIOS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS POUND-NET FISHERIES. 


The statistics gathered by the special agents in Massachusetts in the census year show that 
the number and value of pound-nets in the State in 1880 were as follows: 


Pounds, weirs, &0. 
District. 

Number. Value. 
1 | Newburyport..... O ietacsesceaes 
2 | Gloucester........ 14 $6, 500 
3 | Salem............. 2 600 
4] Marblehead ...... (\g epreeeser re 
5 | Boston............ 1 500 
6| Plymouth ........ 0 |eccesccceese 
7 | Barnstable........ 44 53, 650 
8 | Nantucket........ 1 200 
9 | Edgartown ....... 9 4,000 
10 | New Bedford ...-.. 29 11, 100 
11 | Fall River........ 6 825 
Total .......... 106 76, 875 


The amount of the products of the fishery in 1880 must be set down as not less than 9,275,000 
pounds as taken from the water, the first valuation of which was not less than $210,000. 


s. 


7. THE POUND-NET FISHERIES OF RHODE ISLAND. 


The pound-net fisheries of Rhode Island have certain peculiarities which are not possessed by 
those of any other region on our coast. We find no weirs here corresponding to those of Maine 
or Cape Cod. The coast is too much exposed to permit the use of such a frail apparatus. 
Pounds similar to those employed in Vineyard Sound are quite extensively in use, and very suc- 
cessfully. The characteristic form of net, however, one which seems to have originated in Rhode 
Island and has never beon extensively employed elsewhere, is the trap.* It is a very simple 
apparatus, but one which demands the constant care of the fisherman. 

As even the tyro in geography and fishery lore would at once suspect, the principal fishing- 
grounds are in and about Narragansett Bay. A favorite locality is at the mouth of the Saugh- 
konnet River. As I have already stated in another place, a few traps have been introduced by 
the Rhode Island and Connecticut fishermen among the Elizabeth Islands, but of late years they 
have not been very profitable. 

THE FISHING SEASON.—The fishing season for pounds extends from April to October, although 
but few fish are taken during the warmest days in summer; a great many pounds, however, 
are taken up at the end of spring. Traps are not generally in use except in spring, usually from the 
latter part of April to the middle or last of June. According to Mr. D. T. Church, of Tiverton, 
the majority of the fishermen of that place go to Seaconnet in spring and fish with their traps for 
about a month. At the end of that time they dry their nets and use them no more till spring 
again returns, 

THE SPECIES TAKEN.—The principal species of fish taken are scup, bluefish, squeteague, sea- 
bass, flounders, striped bass, and herring. ‘The herring are usually the fish earliest caught, and 
are followed by menhaden and squeteague. 


* See section on Apparatus for description of this net and the manner of working it. 
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In the remarks of Mr. E. W. Whalley, of Narragansett Pier, before Professor Baird, in 1871, 
we find a statement of the usual sequence of fish at Point Judith, and are presented at the same 
time with a most charming fragment of folk-lore. In reply to the inquiry as to whether fish were 
not earlier arrived at that point than usual, he replied: “About the same. They expected them in 
February and got the seines ready. They had them in the water in March. I always judge by the 
dandelions. When I see the first dandelion, scup come in; I watch the buds, and when the buds 
are swelled full then our traps go in; when the dandelion goes out of bloom and goes to seed, the 
scup are gone. That is true one year with another, though they vary with the season. Iam 
guided by the blossoms of other kinds of plants for other fish, When high blackberries are in 
bloom we catch striped bass that weigh from 12 to 20 pounds. When the blue violets are in blos- 
som—they come early—you can catch the small scoot-bass. That has always been my rule; that 
has been handed down by wy forefathers.” * 

The fish appear to be moving eastward when taken in Narragansett Bay. This is particularly 
the case with scup. 

DISPOSITION OF THE CATOH.—The facilities for shipping fish from Narragansett Bay by rail 
are excellent. No difficulty is found in getting the catch safely to market in a very fresh state. 
They are usually packed, as in other places, with ice in barrels. Good prices are generally obtained. 

FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS.—The financial organization of most of the trap companies in 
Rhode Island does not differ from that of the pound-net companies in other regions already de- 
scribed. At Little Compton, according to Mr. Kumlien, the shore suitable for the pound fishery is 
divided into twenty-one “sets” or sections, of 65 fathoms each. As some sets are better than others, 
all are drawn for by lot. No one can draw unless he has all the gear required for fishing. A man 
may have nearly all the necessary apparatus and yet be excluded from the lottery. That the poor 
man, however, may not be unfairly pushed aside, he is allowed to ally himself with some man richer 
than himself, thereby forming a firm. A rich fitter often enters into partnership with a poor fish- 
erman, the former furnishing the lacking apparatus, while the latter does the fishing. The nets 
must be 65 fathoms apart. When three sets exist in one bay the parties occupying the middle one 
are allowed to use leaders of sufficient length to bring their net in a line with the remaining two. 
In this same locality, before the Sunday close-time was enforced, the fishermen had the rule that 
those who were not at their posts on that day got nothing of the profits from the fish taken. 

The fishing is usually carried on on shares, the fitter receiving one-third of the gross receipts 
and the fishermen the remainder, after the expenses of board are subtracted. Usually a fishing- 
gang consists of six men and a cook. Frequently it occurs, however, that one cook is able to pre- 
pare food for two or three gangs of fishermen. 

An average trap is worth $350. This amount includes the cost of boats, extra twine, and 
all other minor appurtenances incidental to the active prosecution of the industry. These traps 
are seldom owned by a single man, but usually by three or four, the majority of whom are part 
owners. Many pound-nets are made of condemned menhaden-seine netting, and have therefore no 
great value. 

According to the data collected in Rhode Island in 1880, the number and value of pound-nets 
in use in the State were as follows: 


Traps. Number.| Value. 


Pounds and weirs..... 166 | 56, 638 


* Report U. 8. Fish Commission, I, 1873, pp. 24-25. 
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This is a marked increase over the number existing in 1877, which has been set down by Pro- 
fessor Goode as thirty. 

No difficulty is usually found in securing good prices for the fish in New York and Philadelphia. 
The markets of Providence and Newport also absorb a very considerable proportion of the products 
of the fishery. 

STATISTICS FOR 1880.—The amount of the catch in 1880, according to the information obtained 
by Messrs. Kumlien, Wilcox, and others, was about 8,300,000 pounds. 

In 1877 the yield of three traps was as follows: 


Pounds, 


17, 225 
15, 675 
112, 750 
29, 825 
10, 600 
23, 625 


209, 100 


Average to the trap.......ceene semen nweeeeceneee 69, 700 
Estimated yield of the 30 traps In use in 1877....| 2,091, 000 


In 1876 the three traps of Messrs. Edward Gladding & Oo. and Mr. H. M. Merritt yielded 
248,400 pounds of fish, or about 82,800 pounds to the trap. 

In 1867 Mr. Benjamin Tallman, of Portsmouth, caught in six traps in nine days $18,000 worth 
of fish. Estimating the value of the fish at $5 per box, which is not too great a sum, the number 
of boxes secured was about 3,600, representing 1,260,000 pounds of fish. The average catch to a 
trap each day was about 23,300 pounds. 


8. THE POUND-NET FISHERIES OF CONNEOTICUT. 


CONNEOTIOUT RIVER SHAD-POUNDS.—The pound-net fishery in Connecticut for the capture of 
shad is carried on chiefly at the mouth of the Connecticut River and to the westward. The nets 
are in every respect similar to those fished on Vineyard Sound, and it is therefore unnecessary for 
me to do more than allude to them. Full information on this topic will be found in the chapter on 
the river fisheries of the Atlantic States. 


9. THE POUND-NET FISHERIES OF NEW YORK. 


LOCATION AND IMPORTANCE OF THE POUND-NET FISHERIES OF Lone IsLanp.—In New 
York the pound fisheries are confined to Long Island, and are not so extensively carried on as 
formerly. The height of the prosperity of the fishery seems to have been reached in 1875. The 
investigations of Mr. Fred. Mather show that there are nets scattered along both shores of Long 
Island at considerable intervals. They are moved quite frequently, to the end that more fish may 
be taken. : 

The nets employed correspond to those in use in Vineyard Sound. Some, however, have no 
“heart,” but merely a funnel leading into the bowl, which may be circular or square. Such nets 
are known in common parlance as “traps.” All the nets have leaders. 

The fish most sought for are shad and striped bass. Some of the traps are employed for the 
capture of the latter species alone. A few Spanish mackerel are taken in many of the nets. 
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According to the information obtained by Mr. Goode from Captain Ashby in 1877, it appears 
that certain pounds at Napeague in 1876 caught nothing but squid. Each pound took an average 
of 15 tons every morning during six weeks. This was during the last of May and through the 
month of June. 

Between Orient and Oyster Bay, on the sound shore, the fishermen are mostly the farmers of 
that district. To the eastward, however, many nets are owned by non-resident citizens, who pur- 
chase the fishing privileges from the resident owners. 

About Orient and some other regions the season lasts from May to October, but in Flushing 
Bay and elsewhere, where the nets are only employed for shad and menhaden, the fishing times 
occur only in spring. 

New York market absorbs the greater portion of the products of the Long Island pound-nets. 
The fish are commonly sent by rail in ice. Many menhaden are used for manure. 

The total catch of the pounds in 1880 was not less than 1,566,000 pounds. 

Mr. Mather gives the following interesting statistics of two pounds owned by Capt. Henry 
Ballort at East Marion, and regularly in use for nine years. The owner shipped his fish to New 
York market in boxes containing 225 pounds. His shipments for nine years were the following: 


Year. Boxes. | Pounds. 

WT escswevsnsse neusenn annum 272 61, 000 
1872. 1.022 c enn encccrceneee ce 321 12, 225 
ISTE sc ccc coomaneasssiincerecae 368 81, 675 
1874 cosseccnceceawesnwanvasess 820 72,000 
TB1 Ge vieie iseeiais'se cies sicsewenecat 251 66, 475 
1876.......+0- uaceaaceeeae ey 146 82, 850 
IBTT. 002... ce ence ecescecccecs 236 59, 175 
1818s coeie voce deseecdcneezewss 241 64, 225 
VOD vc ceccrennigwngawcesvonsenns 113 25, 425 
Total -ccses'ecesvenestas eeeseeees| 516, 050 


Captain Ballort had kept no record of the separate amounts of various species taken, but 
recollected the annual catch of Spanish mackerel to be about as follows: 1871, 6,000; 1872, 2,500; 
1873, 1,000; 187478, 500; 1879, 10 fish. He says that in 1871 Spanish mackerel were plenty. ‘ 

The number of pound-nets in use in New York State in 1880 was 87, valued at $43,500. 


10. POUND-NET FISHERIES OF NEW JERSEY AND DELAWARE BAY. 


We find the main body of the fisheries occupying but two localities, namely, the west shore of 
New York Harbor to Sandy Hook, and Delaware Bay between Cape May and Dyer’s Creek. Some 
nets are also-set about Barnegat Inlet. Pound nets were introduced into New Jersey in 1855, but 
did not come into general use till 1873. In 1879 there were six pound-nets between Long Branch 
and Sandy Hook, stocking an average of $10,000 each, and clearing fully $7,000 apiece on fish 
taken during the season. In 1880 there were eleven pound-nets in the same section and two 
smaller ones in Sandy Hook Bay. These outer pounds averaged about $8,000 each, and cleared 
$5,500. The best one stocked about $12,000. 

The nets employed in Delaware Bay are peculiar in having two compartments in the bowl, one 
for fish, and one for king-crabs. The king-crab compartment has stakes at the bottom, netting not 
being suited to hold these animals. The other pounds are of the ordinary type. These pounds are 
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much inferior to those at Sandy Hook, being valued at only about $90 each. They were intro- 
duced here about 1870. On account of the difficulty of finding a market for their catch they stock 
on an average only about $400 a season. 

The fishing season about Sandy Hook extends from May to November if the weather permits, 
and in Delaware Bay from March 1 to the middle of June. 

The chief varieties of fish taken are weakfish, or squeteague, Spanish mackerel, butterfish, 
bluefish, sheepshead, bonitos, and shad. In Delaware Bay, as I bave just stated, great quantities 
of king-crabs are caught. 

The financial arrangements present no especial peculiarities. The products of the nets go 
mainly to New York and Philadelphia. The prices are frequently so low that the fishermen cannot 
dispose of the fish to any advantage, and often let them loose in the water. This is more espe- 
cially the case southward. 

The number of nets in use in the State in 1880 was twenty-seven, valued at $19,800. 

Regarding the introduction of pound-fisheries into New Jersey, Mr. Earll says that the first 
pounds fished there were very small, and were placed along the inner shore of Sandy Hook. The 
same style of pounds were fished until about 1873, when larger ones were placed along the ocean 
shore, and their importance in connection with the Spanish mackerel fishery was then discovered. 
The majority of the mackerel secured about Sandy Hook are now taken in this way. One hundred 
fish in number was considered an average daily catch for the fishing season of 1879, and 100 to 
140 for 1880, though much larger catches were occasionally secured. The best day’s fishing for 
a pound-net in that locality occurred in the summer of 1879 when Mr. Robert Potter took 3,500 
pounds, valued at $700, at a single lift. 


11. POUND-NET FISHERIES OF THE CHESAPEAKE BAY. 


Between New Jersey and Ohesapeake Bay there are no pound-net fisheries. In the latter 
locality the fishery has been engaged in since 1858, having been introduced from New Jersey in 
that year. Mr. Earll, in his account of the Spanish mackerel fisheries on a preceding page, says 
that the pound-net was introduced into the Chesapeake against the prejudice of the fishermen, but 
lras revolutionized the fisheries of Virginia. Prior to 1870 the fisheries of the region were of little 
importance, being carried on with hand-lines and drag-seines for afew weeks in the spring and fall, 
while to-day the Chesapeake is the center of one of the most important shore fisheries in the United 
States. The pound-net has not only more than doubled the catch of ordinary fishes, but it has 
brought to the notice of the fishermen many valuable species that were previously almost unknown 
to them. In 1880, 162 pottnds were fished in Virginia waters, with two others located at Crisfield, 
Maryland, just above the Virginia line. : 

In general make-up the net employed in Chesapeake Bay corresponds closely to that in use in 
Vineyard Sound. Each costs about $1,000, a second set of netting being used when the first is taken 
out to be dried and repaired. In the warm waters of this region the netting cannot remain down 
more than two or three weeks without being seriously injured. 

The hauling of the pounds is carried on by three or four men from a boat. When there is a 
large run of “scrap fish,” or when the catch is large, a signal is given and a flat boat or scow is 
sent out from the shore to receive the surplus. It is taken to the point on the outside of the net, 
and the worthless fish are thrown into it as fast as the marketable ones are sorted out. Frequently 
both boats are loaded and the fish are culled after reaching the shore. 
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The average stock for marketable fish during the season for this locality is about $4,200 per 
net, the marine species named in order of value being Spanish mackerel, taylors, trout, sheepshead, 
porgies, and mixed fish. If the value be neglected, and the number of individuals be considered, 
the order should be changed 0 as to read: Trout, taylors, mackerel, mixed fish, porgies, and sheeps- 
head, with the addition of refuse fish, which are either thrown away or used for fertilizing purposes. 

According to the best-informed fishermen, 100,000 trout, 40,000 bluefish, locally known as 
“taylors,” 30,000 Spanish mackerel, 10,000 mixed fish, 3,000 porgies, and 1,000 sheepshead repre- 
sent the catch of the average pound for 1879. The money value of the catch is divided among the 
species as follows: Mackerel, 36 per cent.; taylors, 24 per cent.; trout, 21 per cent.; sheepshead, 
6 per cent.; porgies, 5 per cent.; mixed fish, 8 per cent. 

On the west shore of the Chesapeake the pounds are much smaller and the catch is propor- 
tionally less, while the fishing season is also different. Here the pounds are put out in time for the 
run of shad, which begins early in March and continues until the last of May. After the shad 
season is over many of the nets are taken up. Almost none remain down through the summer, 
though a number are fished in the fall for tront and other species. On the eastern shore the law 
allows pounds to be fished only between the 25th of June and the Ist of October, during which time 
they are lifted regularly every day when the weather will permit. 


12. POUND-NET FISHERIES OF ALBEMARLE SOUND. 


In Albemarle Sound, the southern limit of the pound-net fishery, this branch of the industry 
is not so important as some others which are prosecuted there. Col. Marshall McDonald, who 
visited this region in behalf of the census, gathered information on pound fisheries, and has given 
me a summary of his observations. 

It appears that pound-nets were introduced here in 1870 by a German, Mr. Hettrick, who 
still controls some of the more important stations. The nets employed are similar to the Rhode 
Island traps, but are so,constructed as to prevent the escape of the fish. They are located almost 
without exception at the head of the sound, on the north side. 

The fishing season lasts from the middle of March to June. The principal fish taken are white 
perch, rockfish, herring, and alewives. Considerable numbers of shad are also taken. 

The business arrangements of the fishermen are somewhat different from those of other 
regions. Usually several nets are owned by a single man, who furnishes the netting and buys the 
fish. The products are shipped to commission agents in. the principal cities to which they are 
sent. 

At least half the products supply the local demand, the remainder being sent to Norfolk, Rich- 
mond, and Baltimore, from which points, of course, they are again distributed. The fish are 
taken from the nets to Edenton in six or seven small schooners and sloops of 11 to 15 tons burden; 
thence they are shipped to the centers, fresh, in ice, in boxes of about 300 pounds each. The majority 
of the herring, however, are smoked or “struck,” and sold to the farmers in the immediate vicinity 
of the fisheries. It is only in spring that the fishermen find it profitable to send their herring fresh 
to the larger markets, Philadelphia and Baltimore. In 1880 about 104 nets were in use, worth at 
an average $400. 

A small number of brush weirs are also in use in the sound, but the fishery is not important 

In 1880 pound-nets were introduced into the Ogeechee River. Their use is at present experi 
mental. Two or three nets are also in use in the Neuse River. 
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PART XII. 


THE RIVER FISHERIES OF THE ATLANTIC STATES. 


1.—THE RIVERS OF EASTERN FLORIDA, GEORGIA, AND SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


By MARSHALL McDONALD. 
1. SAINT JOHN’S RIVER, FLORIDA. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE RIVER.—The extreme sources of the Saint John’s River lie south of the 
twenty-eighth degree of north latitude. It trends north and south, and, gathering accessions from 
a hundred lakes, finally discharges its waters into the Atlantic Ocean under latitude 30° 30’. Its 
general course is from south to north. Like the Gulf Stream, therefore, it carries the warmth of 
the south to colder latitudes, in which respect it differs entirely from the other principal streams 
of the Atlantic slope, all of which run south and east, having their sources north, among the mount- 
ains, and carrying down to their lower reaches water of a lower temperature than that of the sur- 
rounding locality. This is especially true in the spring and early summer, when we find the tem- 
perature of these streams progressively diminishing as we ascend to their headwaters. The data 
are not at hand to furnish a tabular statement in proof of this progressive rise of temperature as 
the headwaters of the Saint John’s are approached, because records are only kept at one point—Jack- 
sonville; but the course of the river from south to north clearly shows that such must be the case. 
From the records of the signal office at Jacksonville we have obtained a connected series of ob- 
servations* of the temperature of the river for the years 187374, 187778, 1878~79, and 1879~’80. 

An examination of these tables shows that the river temperature passes below 60° about the 
1st of December, not again rising above that degree until the middle or end of February.t Coin- 
cident with this period of low temperature the shad run begins, the fishing season being at its 
height in February, when the temperature reaches 60°. A comparison of these observations with 
those for other rivers shows that though the shad season on the Saint John’s differs widely in time 
from that on more northern streams, yet it occurs under similar conditions of water temperature ; 
in other words, the time of the occurrence of shad in any river appears to depend solely upon the 


* For tables see Section I, Natural History of Aquatic Animals, pp. 600, 601. 
tIn 1871 William Dempsey bought shad at New Berlin, on the Saint John’s, He found that the average monthly 
catch per net was, in December, 82.6; in January, 413; in February, 619; and in March, 207. This indicates that from 
the latter part of January to the end of February is the period of the greatest abundance of shad iu this river. 
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relative temperature of the water. The shad ascend to the very sources of the Saint J ohn’s, there 
being no obstructions, and spawn in Lake Monroe, distant several hundred miles from the 
Atlantic. , 

METHODS EMPLOYED IN THE SHAD FISHERY.—In this river the shad is the only fresh-water 
species which is the object of organized fisheries. The principal salt-water fisheries are discussed 
by Mr. R. E. Earll in his account of the salt-water fisheries of the Florida coast. From Palatka 
down the shad fisheries are prosecuted entirely with gill-nets. On Lake Monroe are three small 
hand-seines. 

The shad caught in the Saint John’s are either sold fresh to supply local demand, or are packed 
in ice and sent to Northern markets. Savannah is the principal point to which shipments are 
made. There the fish are rehandled and reiced, and then sent by steamer and rail to the interior 
towns of the South Atlantic States or to the Northern cities. Probably three-fourths of the entire 
catch is so distributed. No definite number of shad makes a package, which usually consists of a 
rice or other convenient barrel or box, the largest being selected when possible, in order to save 
freight. 

Mr. EARLL’S ACCOUNT OF THE FISHERY.—Mr. Harll gives the following historical data in re- 
gard to the fisheries of the Saint John’s: 

“Shad were first caught at Mayport by Charles Waterhouse, of Connecticut, in 1858. He 
had previously fished in the Savannah, but abandoned it on account of poor results. At Jackson- 
ville gill-nets were first used in the shad fisheries in 1868. At Palatka, C. B. Smith, of Connect- 
icut, was the first to establish a shad fishery. He began the work in 1872, and it was not until 
1877 that a second fishery was started. In the year 1873, 94,000 shad were caught at New Berlin 
with thirty nets (an average of 3,133 to the net). From 1865 to 1875 the average catch was 25,000 
to the net. The year 1876 was the most prolific season of all, when each net averaged a catch of 
5,000. In 1875, at Palatka, one net caught 11,000 shad, and in the same year it is said six nets 
took 55,000.” 

Dr. Charles Kock, in a letter from Jacksonville dated January, 1874, says: “‘From the bar at 
the mouth of the Saint John’s River up to Palatka seventy-five to eighty nets are fished during 
the shad season. These nets are about 200 yards long and 10 feet deep (the mesh 14 inches square), 
and are set in from 10 to 12 feet of water. In 1874 the product of the shad fisheries amounted to 
250,000 shipped or consumed. The average price at Jacksonville, season of 1872~73, was 15 cents 
apiece.” : 

MR. GOODE’S ACCOUNT OF THE FISHERY.—The following interesting description of the shad 
fisheries of the Saint John’s River, from the pen of Mr. G. Brown Goode, is inserted entire: 

“The shad is next to the mullet the most important fish of East Florida. The Saint John’s 
seems to mark its southern limit of distribution, though within the past few years it has been 
acclimated by the efforts of the United States Commissioner of Fisheries in trans-Mississippi aud 
several other waters emptying into the Gulf of Mexico. It has been claimed by many persons that 
the shad has not inhabited the Saint John’s River until within a few years past. This has been 
clearly shown to be a mistake, arising from the fact that during the war no fishing was carried on, 
and that before the war local enterprise was not sufficient to develop the industry. Col. H. 8. 
Sammis, of Arlington, and other early settlers remember the capture of shad in the Saint John’s 
as early as the year 1840. Mr. Waterhouse had one or two nets at Mayport about 1861, and is said 
to have met with good success. About 1865 and 1866 Mr. Remps and others began fishing, and 
since 1870 the fisheries have been constantly on the increase. There are shad also in the Saint 
Mary’s River, though no effort is made to capture them. The Saint John’s River shad are not so 
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large as those of the Connecticut, the average weight being 3 or 34 pounds. In 1874 I was told 
that they sometimes weighed 6 pounds, in 1878 that they never exceeded 5. Has there been 
a falling off in size? They are rather higher in body than the Northern shad, but are in no wise less 
plump and delicate in flavor. Like most Southern shad, they have black-tipped caudal fins. I 
ate shad caught at Jacksonville April 15, 1878, and in spite of the warmth they were fally as 
hard and sapid as the best May fish from the Connecticut, just from the seine. 

“The season of 1877/78 was unusually long in the Saint John’s. The first shad was taken 
November 20, 1877, and they were in market in some numbers at Thanksgiving. December 15 
shad.fishing was at its height. April 15 shad were still in fine condition, though the nets were 
taken out about this time. In 1874 the first was taken November 10, in 1876 December 1. In 
1874 the fishing continued till June 1. 

“The spawning time is apparently from the middle of March to the latter part of April. March 
20, 1875, and April 15, 1878, showed mother fish in fine full roe, almost ready to spawn. I am told 
that the fishing continues a week or two later farther up the river at Lake Monroe. The fishermen 
say that the shad spawn at the very head of the river, but I have no doubt that many deposit their 
eggs on convenient grounds nearer the sea. The fishermen also have a notion that shad that have 
well ascended the river never return, for they say that they have never known a spent fish. This 
they account for by the theory that they are devoured by alligators and catfish, the shad being 
weak and helpless after spawning. The young fish, they tell me, are seen in large schoois along 
the banks in summer and autumn, descending to the sea. 

“The shad fishery is carried on entirely with gill-nets. These nets are 44 to 5 inch mesh, 
usually scant 5 inches, 45 to 50 meshes deep and 300 to 500 fathoms in length. They are made in 
Boston and cost from $100 to $125 each, fitted for use. The boats are center-board sail-boats, 
about 15 feet long, with movable mast and sprit sail. They are built at the mouth of the Con- 
necticut River, and cost about $60 each. 

“The nets are heavily leaded; the leads weigh 2 ounces each, and are placed 24 feet apart. 
Formerly they were placed 6 feet apart. 

“The fishermen are principally Northern men from Cape Ann, Connecticut, and Delaware Bay, 
who come south expressly for this shad-fishing. From sixty to one hundred of these men come 
down every winter. They camp out in tents or shanties conveniently situated to the various reaches 
along the river. 

“The nets are allowed to drift with the current; they are set directly across the river, and 
drift broadside to, one end being buoyed, the other retained in the boat. 

“ There were about eighty shad-nets operated on the Saint John’s at the date of my last visit, in 
April, 1878. Of these Kemps, Mead & Smith, of Jacksonville, owned twenty-five, receiving also the 
proceeds of four independently owned. John Buckle, of New Berlin, owned seven, and received 
the fish from eight fishermen who owned their own nets and boats. The Mayport Fish Company, 
Mr. L. S. Buroughs agent, runs four nets, and there are also eight or nine independent fishermen 
at the bar who own their own gear. There are said to be one or two nets at Lake Monroe. Kemps, 
Mead & Smith work their nets in all the reaches from Mayport to Palatka; Melton & Co. from May- 
port to Jacksonville; Mr. Buckle and the other New Berlin fishermen from Mayport to New Berlin; 
and the Mayport fishermen from Mayport almost to New Berlin. 

“Between Mayport and Jacksonville are seven reaches or long stretches of river suitable for 
drifting with the shad-nets. They are (1) the Mayport Reach, about a mile long; (2) the Sisters 
Reach, 2 miles long; (3) Saint John’s Reach, under Saint John’s Bluff, half a mile long; (4) 
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Shipyard Reach, three-feurths of a mile long; (5) Clapboard Reach, 1 mile long; (6) Yellow 
Bluff Reach, half a mile long; and (7) Baxter’s Reach, 7 miles long, from Reddy’s Bluff to 
Jacksonville. .« 

“The nets are worked both on the ebb and flood tide, though the latter is preferable, from the 
fact that the fish ascending the stream ‘gill’ easily in the net drifting in the opposite direction, 
while the net floating behind them with the flood overtakes them with difficulty. Sometimes the 
boats make two drifts on one tide, sailing back a second time to the head of the reach. Often 
there are many nets on one reach. In this case they take turns, the first set belonging to the 
boat which first gains the head of the reach. 

“Averaging the eighty nets at 2,500 shad each, which seems to be a fair estimate in the opinion 
of Mr. Kemps, Mr. Buckle, Mr. Balsam, and Mr. Kelly, of New Berlin, we have the estimated yield 
of 200,000 shad for the Saint John’s for the season of 1877~78. The results of the previous season, 
1876~77, obtained by a similar method, probably did not fall much below 280,000, while 1875~76, 
1874~75, and 1873-74 the yield was about 160,000 or less. 

“Mr. Yate estimated independently that the catch of 187778 amounted to 200,000, and that 
of 1876~’77 100,000 additional. 

“Melton & Co. handled about 80,000 shad in 1877~78, of which about 20,000 were sent north. 
In 1876~'77 they handled about 120,000. In 1875, at the time of my second visit to Florida, Mr. 
Melton estimated the quantity handled by him in the season just past, that of 187475, at 125,000. 

“ Kemps, Mead & Smith handled, in 187778, 35,000 to 40,000 shad; in 1876~’77 about 60,000, 
of which 40,000 were sent north. In my own judgment, the shipments to Northern markets in 
1876~77 cannot have fallen far short of 100,000 fish, and in 187778 probably approximated 60,000. 

“The fishermen who work the shad-nets are employed on shares, the boat and net being 
furnished by the fish-dealers, the fishermen receiving from 8 to 12 cents for each shad they catch. 
Ten cents is perhaps a fair average rate. The most successful net at New Berlin in 1878 took 
4,000 shad ; the least successful, an old net worked by two negroes, took 900. The two fishermen 
netted in the first instance $200 each, in the last $45 each. The average profit in the last instance 
was probably $150, in 1878 not more than $100, a very meager return for four months’ labor, after 
board bills, cost of fishing-clothes, and passage money are deducted. 

“The cost of the fish to the dealers is rather hard to determine. The boats cost $60 and the 
nets $125. The boats last five or six years, the nets hardly more than one season. Allowing $15 
for wear of boat and interest on its price, and $100 for the net, we find that, independent of their 
own subsisting and the cost of maintaining their establishments throughout the year, the actual 
cost of catching the fish, which falls to the share of the fishery capitalist, amounts to 45 cents on 
each fish. Thus, at the very lowest estimate, the cost of bringing the fish from the water into the 
boats cannot fall much below 15 cents. These fish retail in the local markets for 25 cents each, 
small ones sometimes selling for 20. The cost of shipping to a Northern market is considerable. 
Let us take the extreme example of New York City. When shad are iced for the Northern 
markets they are packed in tierces which contain about 140 fish. To pack a tierce of fish 
properly requires 250 or 300 pounds of ice. Ice costs, perhaps, $12 per ton, *botight from. the 
Northern schooners. Allowing for waste, we will estimate the cost of ice for a tierce of fish at 
$2. The tierce is worth at least $1. Expressage to Savannah costs $3 on each tierce, and freight 
by steamer to New York $2. Thus, making no allowance for cartage or labor of packing, at the 
end of the route we must add $8 to the cost of a tierce full of shad, or 5 cents and 7 mills 
each. The cost of fish delivered in New York is 21 cents, and perhaps more. But then we must 
take into account the severe losses necessarily sustained by dealers in such perishable wares as 
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fresh fish. Thousands are often lost in a week, and the loss of one tierce materially lowers the 
profit on many others. In my own judgment, 40 cents would be a very small return, and 
perhaps 50 or 60 would be more equitable. Before the shad reaches the table of its final 
purchaser it must pass through the hands of two additional agents—the wholesale fishmonger and 
the retail dealer. It appears evident, then, that Florida shad must always be a luxury in the 
North. If the proposed improvements in the navigation of the Saint John’s are ever effected, 
through lines of steamships to New York, with refrigerators built especially for transporting fish, 
would doubtless be sustained. In this event the cost of transportation would be much diminished, 
the cost of icing somewhat diminished, and the risk of loss entirely done away with. The fish 
would then reach their destination in excellent condition, and we may anticipate a very great 
reduction in their price. Forty or even 35 cents ought to remunerate the dealers, as well as 
double that price at the present time.” 

STATISTICS OF THE FISHERY.—The amount of capital invested in the shad fishery on the 
Saint John’s in 1877 may be roughly estimated as follows: 


Value. 
Seine-boats (80, at $50 each)....-......-------- $4, 000 
Gill-neta (80, at $100 each) .........--.--.--.-- 8,000 
Shanties, platforms, reels, fish-h | SO. 2 noe 8, 000 
; Mota ic acd cosyncdsutcde yaweeegaanceeaces 15, 000 


The number of fishermen and shore hands does not probably exceed one hundred and seventy- 
five. 
The total value of the shad fisheries for the four months and a half beginning December and 


ending April 15 may be fairly estimated at $50,000, allowing 25 cents to be the price at retail 
in Jacksonville. The actual cost of catching the fish has been shown to be 15 cents, allowing no 
profit and no risk-margin to the capitalists. The cost of taking the fish out of the water, then, is 
about $30,000. os 

Statistical summary" of the fisheries of the Saint John’s, Florida, for the season of 1880. 


Number of men employed ....... 2-2. 2205 ceca ee cee es neces cence cece ee cone ceccnecwnnes 182 
Amount of capital employed ... 2.22. 22. 2oe once cee eee cee ee eee cee nee e ee een ee $13, 630 
Product of the fisheries, in pounds (shad) .......22. ..- 220 eee e ee cen nee cee eee eee 251, 700 
Walle Of prodaet: soccce ices case ceisescliceeaciocinaees ceeneenie sega aaasiod seek coke sees $20, 136 


2. SAINT MARY’S RIVER. 


Saint Mary’s River lies between Florida and Georgia, and has its source in Okefenokee Swamp. 
From its size and character we would expect to find it abounding in extensive and valuable fish- 
eries. Shad fishing, however, has met with only doubtful success, and no organized fresh-water 
fisheries have ever been prosecuted on the river. A considerable number of sturgeon are taken 
in the estuary, and find a market in Savannah. The statistics of capture and value are given 
in the discussion of the sturgeon trade of Savannah. 


3. ALTAMAHA RIVER. 


The shad fisheries of the -Altahama seem to have been formerly much more productive than 
they are now. The migrations of the shad before there were any obstructions extended on the 
Oconee to some distance above Milledgeville. At the present day, although there is nothing to 
prevent their passage up to that place, they are rarely or never seen there. 


* For details see Census Volume on Fisheries, 
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The organized fisheries are prosecuted exclusively with gill-nets, which are either floated with 
the tide or staked across where the fish ron. Skim-nets and dip-nets are used at various points 
along the river, but the product thus obtained is insignificant, and we have no returns of it. 

No regular fisheries exist above Doctor Town, at which point four men, fishing five gill-nets, 
take annually about 1,200 shad and 4,000 pounds of other fish. Parties from Brunswick, fishing 
for shad to supply the local market, take 3,000 shad and 6,000 pounds of other fish. At Darien, 
Ga., eleven men fish eleven nets. The product is 4,400 shad and 8,000 pounds of other fish, all of 
which goes to supply the local market. 

The following summary will show how disproportionate to the magnitude of the river is the 
importance of its fisheries: 


Number of men employed in the fisheries. ..-... .... -2.- .2--- + cee ene cece cence ee ceene 49 
Amount of capital employed ...... 1.222. cone cane cee c ee cnn e cece eee rene cone tees nee ceee $2, 990 
Product of 1880, in pounds: 
SYA scceisiss cinainiaie nererne die eiciaieie sd pieisioe wiew die sie euisereeeeeenedei esas ps sdicecaaccecseees 30, 100 
Sturgeon... 22. eee cewek cee eee cee cee cone cree cen n rene cee e cee e cone cece teens 88, 500 
Mixed! tight 0% veav dice acicis-gaiste wicle'steariciee iene Gicisisaie osteeenineesewvemeus adsees Sonetsccces 38, 000 
Value of product .... 222. 22.0 ne cee ee eee cee eee ce ene te mesivebiestse saatinedecemens $10, 123 


Fully one-half of the fish taken and sold as shad are hickory-shad (Olupea mediocris). 
The statistics of the important sturgeon fisheries at the mouth of the river are given in the 
chapter on the sturgeon trade of Savannah. 


4. THE SATILLAS. 


The Satillas traverse in their lower reaches an extensive region of alluvial swamp, which, by 
levees, has been converted into productive rice-fields. Both these rivers, like the Ogeechee, take 
their rise in the sandy belt which lies between tide-water and the Piedmont section of the South 
Atlantic States, the result being that they are never muddy, as are the Savannah or the Peedee. 
There are no obstructions to the ascent of fish. No organized fresh-water fisheries, however, exist 
except for sturgeon, which are taken immediately at the mouth and a short distance up the river. 
The product and value of the sturgeon fisheries will be given when treating of the sturgeon trade 
of Savannah. 

5. THE OGEEOHEE RIVER. 


The Ogeechee River rises in the sandy belt of Georgia. Its waters, which drain through 
extensive swamps, are never muddy like those of the Savannah or Altamaha, nor, like them, is the 
stream subject to sudden floods and changes of temperature, which in the Ogeechee is higher than 
for the corresponding dates in the Savannah. This is to be explained by the fact that the former 
rises in the tide-water belt, instead of having its sources in the mountains. 

As a result the run of shad and herring commences very early in the Ogeechee, and the fish 
mature their spawn at an earlier period than in the Savannah. So true is this that any one at all 
familiar with shad can, on seeing them exposed in the Savannah markets, tell at a glance, judging 
only by the degree of development, from which of these rivers they came. The run of shad be- 
gins in the early part of January and ends about the last of March. 

The run of alewives, according to local report, begins about the 1st of March. 

Although no permanent obstructions to the ascent of fish exist in the Ogeechee, only a small 
proportion of the fish which enter the river reach spawning-grounds, being excluded by the gill- 
nets, which are sufficient in number to almost,totally block the way. To their agency must doubt- 
less be attributed the very decided decline which has occurred in the last few years. 
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The principal object of the fisheries of this river are the shad and sturgeon. There seems to 
be a considerable run of Clupea estivalis (locally known as English herring), but no organized 
fisheries exist for their capture. Most of the shad are caught in gill-nets, operated by gangs of 
men from Savannah, to which place the fish are shipped by carts or rail. 

The following is a statistical summary of the fisheries of this river for 1880:* 


Number of men employed .... 22. 12-22. eee ee eee ee eee ee teen eee cone cece cone cece 111 
Amount of capital employed... 22. 2-20 cece ee cnn e cece ee coc eee ten ene cece we semen cee cane $5,790 
Product, in pounds: 
Shadi cycoscsretgee eee cect nc aces ggaacan Shedd pected baie Veradoeewes cess ce 90) 050 
Star P60 ooo ae cose ce wancee se sreciaties oe Gana nice toa weresnelebte dence os dene seiewisneeess 88,500 
Mixed fish... 2... 202.202. 22ee cece ences ce cece ee cece cent ence cee nc ce ceeeee ce cce cece 285; 000 
Value of products epoca concn de Betwee Gk able eee sates seis sidereinia ge cislsts cle Sate ve ewe? POR OO0 


At some distance up the river quite a number of skim-nets, stake-nets, and dip-nets are used, 
but all the fish so caught go to supply the local demand, and we have no statistics of the product. 

In the last two or three years pound-nets have been introduced into the river. The fish prin- 
cipally caught in them are rock and catfish, and, in their season, herring in large quantities, to- 
gether with a few shad. | 

Extensive sturgeon fisheries exist in the estuary of: the river, operated almost exclusively by 
fishermen from the Delaware. These fish are captured with gill-nets, and kept penned up until a 
sufficient number are taken, when they are slaughtered and sent by schooner to Savannah. 

From local tradition we glean the following facts bearing on the shad fisheries of the Ogeechee. 
The run of shad is later than it used to be, and the fish have decreased materially in size. At the 
present day it is not worth while to put nets in the water until some time in February, while in 
former years, according to the fishermen, some fish were taken before Christmas. Formerly the 
catch per net in a night was from 200 to 280; now a net averages 15 or 20. On the other hand, 
fish which formerly sold for from 5 to 8 cents apiece now bring 25 cents and 30 cents apiece. 


6. THE SAVANNAH RIVER. 


DEOREASE OF SHAD IN THE SAVANNAH.—The extreme sources of the Savannah are in West- 
ern North Carolina. 

The records of the United States Signal Office show that the temperature of the river is higher 
at Savannah than at Augusta from August to May, but that during June, July, and August it is 
higher at Augusta. The winter temperature is usually about 45°, but it sometimes runs down 
to 40°. The data we possess, though not as accurate or as extended as we could desire, are 
sufficient to prove that there is a connection between the temperature of the water and the move- 
ment of the shad in the river. Thus much, at least, is certain, that shad do not enter the river till 
about the Ist of January, when the temperature is rising and is about 50° Fahr. 

From the best available information on the subject the conclusion is reached that the Sa- 
vannah shad fisheries do not now yield one-third the product they did eight years ago, and this 
decrease may be ascribed to the following causes: 

First. The narrowness of the river. One familiar with the broad estuaries of the streams 
which flow into the Chesapeake remarks at once the extreme narrowness of these Southern rivers. 
Thirty miles from its mouth the Savannah River is not more than 400 or 450 yards wide, and as a 
result an amount of gill-net fishing that would have no effect in retarding the run of shad up the 
Potomac or Rappahannock is sufficient to almost completely obstruct the Savannah. 

Second. The vast volume of muddy water which is always moving down, especially in the 
shad season. As @ consequence no suitable spawning grounds exist on the lower portion of the 


* For detailed statistics see Census Volume on Fisheries. 
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river, and the shad must ascend above Augusta to deposit their eggs. Seven miles above Augusta 
is the water-works dam, which prevents any further ascent; and the spawning grounds of this 
river are therefore practically confined to the 7-mile stretch from Augusta to the dam. Cooped 
up, as it were, in this area, the shad are entirely at the mercy of the innumerable traps and cast- 
nets that abound there. 

In a word, the gill-nets permit but a small proportion of the shad which enter the river to 
reach their spawning grounds, and the appliances of capture in the vicinity of the dam take the 
rest. Instead of being surprised, therefore, that the shad fisheries have fallen off so greatly, we 
should rather wonder that the whole breed of fish has not been utterly extirpated. 

Many years ago the shad pushed their annual migrations as far up as the Falls of the Talulah, 
@ mountain tributary of the Savannah, where they were taken in some numbers. The height of 
the falls prevented further progress. Thence down to Augusta they were taken in very consid- 
erable quantities, and formed a very important food resource, being consumed fresh or salted 
away for winter use. The unrestrained and destructive modes of fishing pursued made their im- 
pression year by year upon the supply, which became greatly reduced, until the erection of the 
water-works dam, 7 miles above Augusta, cut off the run altogether. 

Under the law authorizing the erection of this dam, sluices for the passage of fish were 
required to be left and kept open during the running season of the fish. Some shad were taken in 
1879, 80 miles above. These necessarily passed throngh the openings in the dam. The calculated 
velocity of discharge through the sluices being upwards of 13 miles per hour, this fact farnishes 
a surprising exhibition of strength and boldness on the part of this fish. 

THE SHAD SEASON.—The shad season begins at Savannah in the first half of January and 
ends about the last of March. It begins at Augusta in the middle of February and ends about the 
10th of May, though shad are sometimes taken as late as July. This difference of more than a 
month between the season at Savannah and Augusta—180 miles above—shows an average rate of 
progress up the river of 6 miles a day. At this rate shad would reach Tallulah Falls about the 
1st of April, and the season there would extend into July. 

FISHING WITH TRAPS.—Between the water-works dam and Augusta, where the river descends 
by a series of falls or rapids a vertical distance of 45 or 50 feet, every favorable location is the site 
of a trap fishery—a mode of fishing which was formerly very productive, put is now considered no 
longer profitable. The traps are of three kinds: (1) the “‘fall” trap, or “slide,” such as is in use 
in all our streams; (2) the “hack” trap, and (3) the square trap. The last two are essentially 
the same in principle, the only difference in construction being that the “hack” trap, instead of 
being square, has a V-shaped frame with its apex pointing upstream. 

These traps are placed in strings or rows—from six to fifteen in a row—the intervals between 
them being occupied by a rough cribbing of logs filled in with stones. In 1879 there were about 
one hundred and ten of these traps between the dam and a point three miles below, and at several 
places they almost completely obstructed the channel of the river, so that it seemed impossible for 
a shad to run the gauntlet and reach the dam in safety. Fortunately, with a fall river, which 
is frequent in the shad season, the traps are submerged, and fish may pass over them without much 
risk of capture. 

FISHING WITH CAST-NETS.—Besides the traps in the rapids, a number of cast-nets are fished 
immediately under the dam. With clear water, so that the fish may be seen lying in the pools, 
this proves a very effective mode of fishing. I have seen six or eight shad taken at a single cast 
of the net. There was in 1880 an average of twelve cast-nets fished in the vicinity of the dam, 
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the catch varying from six to fifty in a day, according to the condition of the water and the good 
luck or skill of the fishermen.* 

FISHING WITH HAUL-SEINES AND GILL-NETS.—The use of floating gill-nets is not practicable 
at any point above Augusta on account of the shoals and rapids of the river. Below that city the 
river is navigable for steamboats, and no traps areused. Haul-seines were formerly used at favor- 
able locations all along the river for some 60 miles below Augusta. At Sand Bar Ferry, 5 miles 
below the city, was a noted fishery where the product each season bore no insignificant proportion 
to the entire catch of the river at the present time. These seine-shores are now abandoned, and 
the gillers gain a precarious subsistence by drifting in the empty seine berths. 

Some short seines, gill-nets, and scoop-nets are fished all along the river in an irregular way 
for local supply, but the fishing for market is altogether with (float-seines) gill-nets. From Au- 
gusta to Johnston’s Landing, 60 miles below, there were engaged in gill-net fishing, during the 
season of 1879, fifty nets and boats and one hundred men. The men are all native, about one- 
half being white. In most cases they own boats an@outfit; but some receive their outfit from the 
dealers, to whom they agree to deliver their whole catch at a stipulated price; then from the net 
returns of sales the dealers deduct the cost of boat and nets, paying the fishermen the balance. 

' The average catch to the boat during 1879 was 300, making the total catch of the gillers in 
the upper river 15,000 for the season. 

From Johnston’s Landing down there is no fishing for market until we reach the vicinity of 
Savannah, where we find twenty-five nets and boats and fifty men fishing to supply the Savannah 
market. 

The fishing grounds of the Lower Savannah are the straight reaches of the river for some 
miles above and below the city. The nets are about 100 fathoms long and from forty to fifty meshes 
deep. They are laid out across the channel, and from the extreme narrowness of the river they 
occupy and obstruct a considerable portion of the entire breadth. With twenty-five of these nets 
in the water at once, in échelon, and at no great distances apart, a very effectual obstruction to 
the upward movement of fish is established. 

STURGEON FISHERY.—The sturgeon fisheries of the Savannah are of considerable commercial 
importance. In the lower part of the river, in the vicinity of Savannah, and for some 40 miles 
above, this fish is pursued by professional fishermen from the Northern States, especially Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Delaware, who later in the season carry on the same work in the Delaware. The 
same nets are earlier in the season kept busy in the Saint Mary’s, the Satillas, and the Altamaha. 
The product of all these fisheries centers at Savannah, and the details are given in full in the sec- 
tion on the subject of the sturgeon trade of that place. 

STATISTICS FOR 1880.—The following isa summary of the fisheries of the Savannah River 
for 1880: 


No of men employed in the fisheries...-.... 2200 seceee cecweescecees ceneee seeeesersss. 331 
Amount of capital employed .... 2.2... 20. .2eeee one LS Sisleisinisivanisise Ce coemesseericscinescen. $9, 395 
Product of the fisheries : 
Sha soe ics seoeewiscestrseeecsisccince nese cnen nwenivewsaccsese di seciseccceceees pounds.. 138, 250 
Btargeon .. 2... 20. nee ee wenn cone coe ee cee cece ee cee teen cone eee tenet eee do.... 88,500 
Mixed: fish cwicces cosas aisiewersmasieuaiseeinles ws aes reser 8 omic oncie auieedce salem do.... 361,500 
Value of products ....- 2... -.00 cece cenccnns ween cece nec eee nee cee e cece cen ecc ee oe dO... $26, 754 


* Cast-nets are used in the Savannah River in fishing for shad, trout, red-horse, &c., and all along the southern 
coast for taking shrimp, mullets, &c. They are likewise in use in all the lakes and small streams of the interior. 
Their use is only possible in comparatively shallow waters with a clear bottom, for if there be rocks or snags the net 
will hang and the fish escape. The cast-net is used to great advantage in-the mouths of the rice trunks. When the 
tide runs down, trout, silversides, and suckers collect in the pools, and are sometimes taken a half bushel at a throw. 
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7. THE STURGEON TRADE OF SAVANNAH. 


From the different inlets of the Georgia coast and from the Satilla River, the Altamaha, the 
Ogeechee, the Savannah, and the Cohambee rivers a considerable number of sturgeon find their 
way to the Savannah market. Here they are dressed, packed in ice, and shipped by steamer to 
New York. The roe, also, after some preliminary process here, is shipped to New York to be con- 
verted into caviare. 

The sturgeon are taken in drift-nets of 12-inch mesh, No. 40 cotton twine. The length of net 
varies from 80 to 150 fathoms, and is from 18 to 26 meshes deep. The length and depth vary witb 
the width and depth of the river in which they are to be used. Two men and boats are necessary 
for each net. The cost of a fishing outfit is on an average $130. Where the fishing is done by 
hired crews the men receive from $25 to $40 per month. Where the fishing is on shares the party 
furnishing outfit receives one-third of the proceeds, and the outfit is returned, but the nets are not 
serviceable more than one season. 

The fishing begins first on the Satilla. In 1880 the camps were established on the 6th of 
February, but the season did not fairly open until the 18th. 

The sturgeon as taken are either penned or tied out in the water and kept alive until a ship- 
ment is made up, when they are killed, disemboweled, heads and tails cut off, and shipped to Sa- 
vannah. Here they are skinned, the backbones taken out, packed in ice, and forwarded to New 
York, and sold at a price of 6 or 8 cents per pound. 

The species of sturgeon which is the object of this fishery is the Acipenser oxyrhyneus, or 
sharp-nose sturgeon. 

The average weight, gross, of the sturgeons brought to Savannah is about 150 pounds. The 
average weight, net, is 65 pounds. The largest size seen by Mr. Hudson, one of the principal 
dealers here, weighed 250 pounds. 

The fishing equipments in use during the season of 1880 were as follows: 


Locality. Nets. | Men. 
| On the Satilla River .............. 4 e 
On the Altamaha River........... 80 66 
On the Ogeechee River........-.-- 10 22 
On the Savannah River........... 2 5 
On the Combahee River........... 2 5 
TOCA ‘sceise gesesws teceeewan see 48 109 , 


These nets are not confined to one river or locality; these now being fished in the Satilla, later 
in the season will be transferred to the Savannah or rivers.farther east and north. " 

According to the best estimates which I can make, the average catch per net: may be put at 
one hundred, which gives 15,000 pounds gross and 6,500 pounds net weight to each fishing outfit. 

Of the roe, we have an average of fifteen sturgeon to the keg of 125 pounds, which gives seven 
kegs of roe to each fishing outfit. I have not learned that there is any use made of the offal. It 
could, of course, be used in the preparation of oil. 

We have the following statistical summary of the product and value of the sturgeon trade of 
Savannah and of the men and capital engaged in it: 


Number of fishing equipments engaged... ....----. 1.2200 ceca - cnceee weeens ceccce cnncee 48 
Male OF GAIN 6r wate Seite cates oh Sdecsincioccemawe adie wuitte wees Sebeeeecedlebscscweesiocee $6, 240 
Number of men employed .... 0.2.0. cece e cece ne cen e ee cece en cee cee coc n ce cenwens cave ncce 709 


Average number of sturgeon to net ...... 0.22. pees cece cones nena s cocuec ance cove sccees 100 
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Total number taken ...... 2... 220 ce ecee cece ee cones cere com eee meee cece ee eee ee cre eee 4, 800 
Gross weight of sturgeon to net .....--. 2-26. eens cone nen e cone cece cone eneee --pounds.. 15, C00 
Net weight of sturgeon to net ...-.- 0 ceeeee eens cone ee ec cee e cece ee cnn e cee pounds.. 6,500 
Weight of roe to net .......-.----- acaiessieisteeiek abins Ge cede oes cis ee ca eeeeesos POURS 875 
Number of pounds of dressed sturgeon: ritkntell wipieewneeeodcumedcewe etree sebces ses 312, 000 
Value of same, at 7 cents per pound .........+......---- mete cone ceen cee rene en ee ences $21 840 
Number of pounds of roe (336 kegs, each 125 gunn) Ue Deus ulna ara ncraerais Giaipbicie staple 42 000 
Total value Of 106: io0- 6 occcccccmmececteeaseses scueaw eed ieduaawsie ween siemens enim stein $2 940 
Total value of the sturgeon trade of Savannah........---. --.--. ee cece eee cece ee neers $24, 780 


8. FISHERIES OF THE EDISTO RIVER, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The Edisto River lies wholly within the limits of South Carolina, having its sources chiefly in 
the sandy belt. Its waters, being filtered through extensive tracts of swamp and low ground, are 
usually clear, even in seasons of high water, but always with a transparent brown tint from the 
infusion of vegetable matter. The tide ebbs and flows as high as the crossing of the railroad 
about 40 miles above its mouth. There are no obstructions, natural or artificial, in this river 
or in either of the main tributaries. At Orangeburg there are several “hack” and “fall” traps, 
which take some shad every season for local supply, but these do not invade the river channel. 
Rafting of timber is carried on extensively on the Edisto and its tributaries, and the active prose- 
cution of this industry upon this and other Southern rivers has exerted a conservative inflnence 
upon the fisheries by maintaining an open channel for the passage of fish. The shad fishery—the 
first in importance—has fallen off very much of late years, for reasons not clearly understood. The 
second and only remaining fishery of importance is that for the capture of sturgeon, which is prose- 
cuted in the mouth of the river, where the depth of the water and the width of the channel permit 
“drifting,” i. e., “floating of the net.” On March 6, 1880, we found quantities of sturgeon moving 
up the river 40 miles above the mouth. Indeed, they almost caused a close season for the shad 
fishermen by running in their nets and tearing them to pieces. 

Fishing for shad is prosecuted almost entirely with gill-nets. There are no fykes or pounds 
and only a single haul-seine, which is dragged 9 miles below the railroad crossing. This seine is 
worked by a crew of six negro men in the most improvident and careless way and to very little 
profit. 

The gill-nets have a 5-inch mesh and are made of No. 40 twine. They reach to the bottom of 
the river and are stretched from bank to bank. Whilst in the river they form as effective an ob- 
struction to the passage of the grown fish as if they were so many impassable dams. Fortunately 
for the fish, the waters of the Edisto are so clear that the nets are not set during the day, because 
the fish will not enter them. The nets are put out when the flood tide is three-fourths run, and 
stand until the ebb tide begins to run strong, when they must be taken up, lest the strength of the 
current should break the anchoring ropes. Consequently there is but one “laying out” or setting 
of the net in twenty-four hours, unless the ebb tide makes about sundown, when there is ebb again 
before sunrise. 

The height and length of the net is made to correspond with the breadth and depth of the 
river. On each bank is a round pole, to which'the end of the net is fastened. These poles are 
weighted with lead or other heavy material in order to keep them upright. To each pole is attached 
a “rope bridle.” The ropes are brought together and the ends securely fastened to stakes or 
trunks of trees on the shore, In no case are the nets set at a less distance than 300 yards apart. 
A State law prohibits their being placed nearer. 


iS 
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There was but a single camp for sturgeon fishing on the Edisto during the season of 1880. 
The fish taken here are shipped to Charleston by schooner, where they are packed in ice and sent 
to New York by steamer. The nets do not differ in any respect from those employed all along 
the Atlantic coast in the same fishery. The number of fish taken to the net was 125. 

The statistics of the fisheries of the Edisto for 1880 are given in the following summary: 


Number of men employed ...--. 2... cece cnc ees cece ns nee cence es cee ene ences cece cecces 156 
Amount of capital employed. .... 2.220. cc 222s cone cece cece ne tere ee ne tees none wees cone neon $3, 610 
Product of the fisheries: - 
Shad ..... ai BeidiSiadisce ws wis elsieis o ala Gale ayers a Sisto ictoislaie inl aub'Sice watelciojecuveecweiste ee pounds.. 90,000 
Sturgeon. ... 2. cee eee peewee cece ee ce wees nee eee cane cone cane sees eeee Sig cyassieisintele do.... 37,250 
MixGd fish? ioc: ec ccccccccssscascares jnacee tcilerwiaciccs rete ce cise same aemeit wine \siseis do.... 125,000 
Value of the product...... .ccece ceccen coc cer cone cece cece noes cece cone cece caee cece veenes $12, 285 
9. THE SANTEE RIVER. = 


The Santee River has no organized fisheries for shad or alewives. While undoubtedly a con- 
siderable number of fish must be taken in so large a river, with its numerous tributaries draining 
so extensive and diversified a section of country, yet the information that was obtained was so 
indefinite as not to warrant the expenditure of the time which would have been necessarily con- 
sumed in arriving at an approximation of the products of this river. 

Shad in considerable numbers were formerly taken at Columbia, situated at the junction of the 
Saluda and the Broad. Indeed, in the early history of the country important shad fisheries existed 
on the main tributaries of the rivers as far up as 150 or 200 miles above Columbia. At the present 
time only stragglers occasionally ascend the river as high as the dam, just above Columbia. It is 
probable that productive fisheries, both for shad and sturgeon, could be established at the mouth 
of the Santee River were it not for the fact that the markets are so inaccessible as to have deterred 
private enterprise from attempting to develop them. 


10. THE PEDEE, SAMPIT, BLACK, AND WACOAMA RIVERS. 


All these rivers are tributaries of Winyah Bay, and their product of fish is included under the 
statistics of Winyah Bay and its tributaries. The only fisheries prosecuted are for shad, chiefly in 
the Waccama River, and for sturgeon in that river and in Winyah Bay. The product of these 
fisheries is concentrated at Georgetown, because the tri-weekly steamer from that point to Charles- 
ton furnishes the only means of transportation to market. 

Fishing for shad gives employment to about sixty men, including those engaged in supplying 
the local demand for fish, the catch of which is only estimated, as no definite imformation in regard 

_to the quantities taken could be gained. 

The sturgeon fisheries of Winyah Bay are extensive and valuable, and are prosecuted chiefly 
by professional fishermen from the Delaware, who, later in the season, pursue the same avocation 
ov that river. On March 11, 1880, when these fisheries were visited by the agent of the U.S. Fish 
Commission, two parties or camps were engaged ip the sturgeon fishery on this bay. 

The fishing outfit for each “camp” consisted of huts for the men, a long scow with a cabin at 
each end, one of them being used as quarters by a portion of the men; the other, devoted to the 
preparation of the caviare for market. The middle portion is decked over and used as a platform 
for slaughtering and dressing the sturgeon for market. A scow was used for carrying away the 
offal, and a 15-ton schooner transported the dressed fish from the “camps” to Georgetown. There 
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it was packed in ice and shipped by steamer to Charleston, thence to New York. The boats em- 
ployed for “gilling” were the ordinary Whitehall boats. Two men fish a net. These average 
about one hundred fathoms in length. The sturgeon which are taken at each drift are transferred 
to floating pens made with slatted sides and bottom, so as to permit a free circulation of water. 
The pens, or live-boxes, containing the male sturgeon, or “bucks,” are kept tied close up to the 
scow. It is, however, necessary to anchor the pens containing the female or “roe,” sturgeon out 
in the bay, remote from shore; otherwise the eels, which are abundant in the creeks and along 
shore, would enter their vents and eat out the roes, and thus destroy the most valuable part of 
the fish, which is prepared as caviare for market. 

Twice a week the fish that have been taken in the interval are slaughtered on the scow, the 
heads and tails being first cut off. While the fish are still alive their belly is ripped open and the 
roe taken out, placed in buckets, and handed over to the expert who is charged with the prepara- 
tion of the caviare. The fish are then skinned and split down the backbone, divided longitudinally 
into two halves, and stacked up until the slaughtering is completed, when they are transported to 
the schooner and shipped to Georgetown. 

A great deal of mystery enshrouds the preparation of the caviare. In fact, however, it seems 
to consist simply in passing the roe through sieves, in order to separate the fibrous matter which 
adheres to it, and then salting it down in barrels capable of holding 100 pounds each. The quan- 
tity and kind of salt used could not be ascertained. 


Statistical summary of the fisheries of Winyah Bay and its tributaries for 1880. 


Number of men employed. .... cae cece oe nn ne ne en ne ee ne ee ne ee ne ee ne ee eee ne eee ences 97 
Amount of capital employed .-.. 2... 02 ne ew ee ee ee ce ee ee ee ee ee eee ee nee ace ee «$4,050 
Product of the fisheries: 
Shaded seieese sca cae piswus cede cacsweulsenic cauGes ceca cuser eumsees Gens osm cue pounds.. 78,400 
Sturgeon - 2... 202 cee scene cece coe ne cee an co we cowe cone cow eee ence cane nnee-GO.-2- 224, 000 
Mixed flab: apsiccecc cieicia'oye aie aseruisete '<japeias ate minig odie 5 Weis sinatSuiwaysie de siecle ais oe viv si=siecOne 2 300,000 
Value of the products. ....2- 220. cece nocn cons cone sec cen sec ces cnee cone rane cons cc cesecces $23, 028 


2—THE RIVERS AND SOUNDS OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
By MARSHALL MoDONALD. 
1. OAPE FEAR RIVER. 


The basin of this river and its tributaries lies wholly within the State of North Carolina. I+ 
is navigable for steamers up to Fayetteville, N. C.; a short distance above this point are the first 
falls of the river. Here a dam has been erected in connection with the slack-water navigation of 
Deep River, the main tributary of the Cape Fear. This obstruction, of course, prevents the fur- 
ther upward migration of the shad. From Fayetteville to the mouth of the Cape Fear River 
organized fisheries are prosecuted for the capture of shad. In 1880, when the examination of the 
river was made, the importance of these fisheries had decreased very much, the product at that 
time not exceeding 45,500 in number for the whole river. This entire quantity of fish found a 
local market on the river at good prices, the average being about 30 cents apiece. 

Drift-nets, skim-nets, and haul-seines are operated on this river, the different kinds of appa- 
ratus for capture being adapted to the locality. In the vicinty of Fayetteville several haul-seines 
are in use; there is also another at the mouth of thegiver in the vicinity of New Inlet. 

SEo. v——40 
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Skim-nets for the supply of fish for local requirements are fished all along the river from 
Wilmington to Fayetteville. Drift-net fishing is confined to a stretch of about 40 miles of rive: 
extending above and below Wilmington. 

The season for shad fishing extends from January 20 to May 1. Ripe fish are found in the 
river about March 1. 

Herrings (Clupea) are taken in limited numbers in the-vicinityof Wilmington in drift-nets 
The run of this fish into the Cape Fear River and all rivers south of it is very insignificant com 
pared with the vast schools which annually pass into the Albemarle and its tributaries. The 
most important fisheries of the Cape Fear are those for the capture of sturgeon. The method: 
and apparatus used do not differ from those which have been already described as in use on the 
more southern rivers of the Atlantic coast. The nets and boats are furnished by dealers a: 
Wilmington, who in some cases receive a stated portion of the catch, and in others a rental fo: 
the use of the nets, &¢., the dealers buying and receiving all the sturgeon at prices mutualls 
agreed upon. If a dealer owns the boats and nets, the catch is divided equally between himsel 
and each of the two men. 

This fishery gives employment to 20 nets and boats, which are usually skiffs, and 40 men 

The value of a fishing outfit, including net and boat, averages about $40. 

The sturgeon fishing season for the New York market lasts from March 10 to the end o 
April and from September 10 to November 1. To some extent, however, this fishery is prose 
cuted all the summer in order to meet local demands and supply the interior towns of the State 
The average catch of a net for the fall fishing is about 200 fish and for the summer fishery 
about 50, making a total average of 250 per boat for the entire season. 

The fish intended for shipment to New York are dressed and packed in ice. Those for Stat 
consumption are shipped whole. No use is made of the roe. 

The product of these sturgeon fisheries is concentrated chiefly in the- hands of two dealers 
Messrs. John Carroll and William Davis. The average weight of a dressed sturgeon, according t 
Mr. Carroll, is 60 pounds. Ripe and spent sturgeon are taken both in the spring and fall fish 
eries. * 

The following are the statistics of the Cape Fear River for the season of 1880: 


Number of mon employed .....0siseces sas Sesisieeignie sn beicin natin ees esa es desieee peewee eeees 270 
Amount of capital employed ...... 2.222. 2222 cece ee cece cee cee cece cece teens cebene $6, 238 
Product: 
Shad sesee cine cis nels nceinciserninen gto e's Seip es esi scciniei son teeny siseseeeeseeuic pounds.. 182,000 
GUT COONS sacara a ays i Scjereseis veictsrcicisie xi ntesin ieyeiciaigis eign & Aisle Aig Sig) anch sinning aienecleisicra ataiguateteccinia do.... 262, 000 
Mixed: fish sessiesipieinnn stese-ehineemartsanrmisteisisisiaiesek ince mies ieee Wecieneeiewes’ do.... 537,000 
Value of product iccees ose c.cciaieanesideatwenieminss SS acie seisiaaietetsiale'e seleleieis sine ee a ateneiescis $40, 210 


In addition to the above-named species, about 1,200 pounds of rock and 25,000 pounds 
red-horse and other varieties are annually taken as an incidental product of the shad fisherie: 
Catfish are found in large numbers in the river, and at one time, as an experiment, a numbe 
were shipped to market, but objection was made to the color of the meat, and the enterpris 
therefore proved to be unprofitable and was abandoned. 


2. FISHERIES OF THE NEUSE RIVER. 


DESORIPTON OF THE RIVER—IMPORTANCE OF THE FISHERIES. 


While the headwaters of this river are in a clay section of the State, viz, Orange, Granvill 
and Pearson Counties, the principal area of if€ basin lies in the Sandy and Poquosin belts, and co. 
sequently the water at ordinary stages is clear and dark colored. Continued rains about the source 
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bring down floods which frequently prevent the seine-haulers from fishing for several days at a 
time. The same result is produced at ordinary stages of water by easterly winds, which retard 
the current and produce the effect of heavy rains. As is elsewhere stated, the skim-netters carry 
on their operations when seine hauling is impossible for reasons above given. The fish during 
these times of swollen waters pursue their upward migrations comparatively unobstructed and 
unmolested ; indeed, it is doubtful whether but for such opportunities there would at the present 
time be any fisheries in the Neuse River worthy of mention. 

The product of the fisheries on the Neuse River bears a favorable comparison with that of other 
streams in the South Atlantic States; but of late years the supply has materially decreased in all 
the rivers owing to overfishing and the erection of obstructions. In former years the shad 
ascended the Neuse in great numbers into Western North Carolina, and profitable shad fisheries 
were operated as high as Raleigh. Atthe present time shad fishing for market does not extend 
farther up the river than Kinston, which is at the head of steamboat navigation on the Neuse; 
several thousand shad are, however, annually taken above that point in skim-nets, fish-slides, 
and hack-traps, but are used for local trade only. All the shad taken by the pound-nets, stake- 
nets, and seines are sent to New Berne, whence they are shipped by steamer and rail to Northern 
cities during the early part of the season. The principal firms in New Berne thus engaged are 
those of C. T. Watson, B. B. Lane, T. Daniels, G. N. Ivis, D. Bell & Co., C. L. Dickinson, F. M. 
Augostine, and A. W. Nelson. As the season advances, however, and the cities in the North 
receive fish from more northerly points on the Atlantic, the price of Southern fish becomes depre- 
ciated, and it is no longer profitable for the New Berne and other shippers to send their fish North. 
Thenceforward to the close of the season the majority of the fish taken are shipped to the interior 
of the South Atlantic States. 

In former times the fishing below Kinston was mainly prosecuted with haul-seines, skim-nets 
being used in the upper part of the river, i. e., above Kinston. In later years stake-nets have begun 
to take the place of haul-seines, and the fishermen have ascertained that stake-nets planted in the 
lower regions of the river below New Berne cut off the run of the fish in the river to such an extent 
as to render haul-seining no longer profitable. Within the last few years, however, pound-nets have 
been introduced into the river below New Berne, and it is more than probable that before the lapse 
of many years they will be substituted for the stake-nets. Judging, however, by the tone of the 
present legislature of North Carolina, and in view of the fact that the majority of the fishermen 
can better advance their interests by employing other modes of flshing than by the use of pound- 
nets, it is quite probable that the employment of these nets will be largely restricted, if not actually 
prohibited by legislation. ‘ 

APPARATUS. 


Seven kinds of nets are used on the Neuse for the capture of fish, chiefly shad; of these the 
haul-seines, skim-nets, and gill-nets are mainly employed between New Berne and Kinston, and 
the stake, ‘drag, and pound nets between New Berne and the mouth of the river. 

STAKE, OR SET NETS.—There are 3,750 of these nets used below New Berne, handled by 150 
men, each of whom tends 25 nets. Above New Berne 160 set-nets are fished by 16 men. The 
majority of the set-nets are owned and worked by fishermen from Carteret and other coast 
counties. These men, except during the shad season, are engaged in salt-water fisheries. Proba- 
bly 1,200 set-nets are owned by the fish dealers of New Berne. The set-net averages 20 yards in 
length, the depth differing with the depth of water. The size of the mesh is from 54 inches to 6 
inches. The nets are stretched by staffs or poles at each end, and are set down-stream. Were 
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these nets set at right angles with the current, its force would tear them to pieces, and passing 
vessels would run them down. Above Kinston the nets are smaller and are used by the farmers 
chiefly to supply their own tables. The set-net fishing in the season of 1879~80 was very un- 
profitable, owing to the continuous state of low water in the river, and its consequent clearness 
and brackishness. 

The following summary shows in detail the facts concerning the set-net fishing on the Neuse, 
for the season of 1879~80: 


Number of| Number of Number of 
men. set-nets. Value, boats. Value. 
From New Berne to mouth of river .....-. 150 3, 750 $7,500 | 75 at $10 $3,000 
From New Berne to Kinston............. 16 160 480 8 at 10 80 
"Total 5 oosc 0: soci ccseesinasceeeicc ae ces 166 3, 910 7,980 | 83 3, 080 


DRAG-NETS.—About 25 of these nets are fished below, and are owned in New Berne. The 
crew consists of three men, the captain, who receives one and a half shares, and two meu who 
receive a share each, the remaining one and a half shares (making five shares in all) being the 
property of the net and boat. These drag fishermen have no settled fishing grounds, mnaking 
their hauls at a venture, and rarely twice in the same place. Being prohibited by law from land- 
ing their seines on the beaches or shores, they are compelled to work in the water waist deep. 
‘To one end of the net is fastened a pole which at the moment of making the haul, is thrust into 
the bottom; the free end is then drawn toward and past the pole end (the lead-line- being kept 
down with the foot) until the fish are bunted in the end of the seine next to the staff, which is 
then drawn up. The seine is now “ footed up” and the fish are emptied into the boat. 

The following table shows the number of men, boats, and nets engaged in the drag-net fish- 
ing, and the amount of capital employed. The boats and nets are usually furnished by New Berne 
dealers: 


Nun ber of: Men so uisoisis sees ese cies Seeweiceins's eeaw oeedGlevetsees oad Bicicitisisieuwio cme eama 7 
Number Of neta io eice cuinwes Weciessint soe seinen ceeied ees teeeewcad vcnaieeeoodeeacotawkacs 25 
Value:Of nets: <j. jasc caisines ve peccineeten wewee Meera res veda cise ce cocwes scdee sess dccces $1, 250 
Number: of Doata's<0ace acne cceien sues aiveesed sets codecs viene cecsece mewn seedeaswevineeece 25 
Value of hoatis.s.cccccee seevceweesetente secine acces (owes eide eb dccablgevioa aeeaciscebeeweeca $1, 250 


eee a ae lune caeancecredaeeued cen wea terse seat sense $2, 500 

THE POUND, DUTOH, POT, OB TRAP NET. —This net has only come into use, as above stated, 
of late years. Four are fished in the Neuse River below New Berne, one at the mouth of Trent 
River, and one in Upper Broad Creek ; all are owned by New Berne fish-dealers. 

Below is a summary of the men, ote and boats engaged in this fishery : 


Number of men employed ...... 222... ---- cence ceeece eee n ee coe ce eee nee oe i sebiegceeeses 12 
Number of nets 


siamese Sore eS iesc enisiewcuine Suis ulew's Haw ewes be cbc tececindes cee cweacewecoceus 6 
Waltie? Of neta: 22e2 seesiesSesoreddai sau eneeeees veaeees Jocloeseseds duties ooee scdoden ese $1, 500 
Number‘ of boata joo cc seis ceed onscd we esisicinte bene saeeceevcedeseecesieces eeneiveceuce'nceoaces 6 
Value of boats s22c05 p55 oe cece ssheue aes aleve olavoseceesiareduccoleass ecwalewewiwetes $240 


HAUL-SEINES.—Below New Berne are four beaches where the haul-seine is used. These 
seines average from 500 to 800 yards in Jength, and require crews of 10 men each, one seine being 
hauled by horse-power. Between New Berne and Pitch Kettle 23 haul-seines are in operation, 
and between Pitch Kettle and Kinston are 6 or 8 small seines, which supply local markets, rarely 
shipping to any great distance. 
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Below is a statistical summary showing the number and value of the haul-seines and boats 
tending the same in operation on this river, and the number of men employed: 


- 
Designation of fishery. Namber and description of seines.| Value. peebeng a Value. 

Your seines below New Berne, crews of 10 men. $1, 000 9160 
Lewis Fishery .... 15 % 
‘Wood's Beach .... 5 1 
Canady’s Beach... 15 75 
Lewis's Beach .... 50 50 
Nelson’s Beach ... 15 100 
Gatlin’s Beach.... 100 15 
Parish’s Beach sete ee en ee ceegsereeneeseeseeenes 100 60 
G. Nelson's Beach ....-...00-le2e--ceeeee cence 2 seines, 150 yards ........--.----- 120 55 
Watson & Lane........ 22-000. encen eee neneeeeee 1 seine, 150 yards 100 70 
Ly Ose ViGheky <cccisieeaciontecavedescdeeedicens 1 seine, 120 yards ............-..-- 90 70 
Spring Gard oni: gsc ca cawsoivsdecwsieawmads vxeess 1 seine, 150 yards ..............--- 100 60 
Watson’s Beach ..... Minanebnalamauia diay Pana AO scumdcun cde san casnammia aa! 90 60 
Dolly Gut Fishery.............-220se-eeceseene|eneeee OG scncviecsevaieveminsenannedd 100 60 
Ewell’s Lower Beach ...........-...-++ seckwee lseine, 80 yards ........-..-----5- 80 30 
Ewell’s Upper Beach .........--2eeeseeeeneee-- 1 seine, 100 yards .........-.....-- 90 35 
Cohart’s Beach 1 seine, 80 yarda ..............---- 15 25 
Jackson's Beach ......-...-.2..00 ++ ee eeee eee e eel eeeees OU centsn idssev dex cseeeneedens 15 25 
Caraway & Wiggins .......--+-.00---2ee ence nee 1 seine, 150 yards .....-........... 15 25 
Watson's Beach 1 seine, 80 yards ............-...2- 65 25 
Anderson BOGOW occas wesc) once nc nte dems doe nee OG se jodvictetemeebeaskaodteiet 65 35 
Mud Seine Beach 1 seine, 90 yards 70 30 
Kitchen Landing wcccccccvinsccsascvenauscndaw sn 1 seine, 100 yards ...............-. 75 25 
Pitch KCttle,.ccceccssn sivas ees seenecewsiwce ese 1 neine, 125 yards ............-.--. 15 25 
From Pitch Kettle to Kinston, 10 small seines...| 10 seice, 60 yards 240 100 

LOA ioreicsiseticismiiceinicsemeule-reesaaseseee os 41 geines ..-.. See Seiecscem ea eeasess 3, 135 1,415 


SKIM OR BOW NETS.—On the Neuse, and many other southern rivers, “ skimming” is a common 
and very effective mode of fishing, especially in the upper reaches of the river where on account 
of the contraction of the banks the fish are compelled to ascend in almost single file. The frame of 
the skim-net is a bow of tough, light wood, bent and secured. 

The shape of the bow is a long oval, the longest diameter of which is 10 to 12 feet. The mesh 
is of hemp twine, about No. 60. The cost of the net complete is from $2 to $2.25, and the canoe 
costs about $5, making a fishing outfit complete, $7. 

Two men are required to fish each net; one sits in the stern of the boat and guides its motion ; 
the other stands in the bow holding the net in a vertical position, the shoulder-block resting 
on the thwarts of the boat. A trip-string, attached to the bag of the net and held in the hand, 
signals to the bow-man the slightest touch of any foreign object in the net. A dexterous twisting 
motion secures the fish (if it be a fish) and delivers it in reach of the freehand. At dusk the boat, 
equipped for fishing, paddles out into the current and drifts noiselessly with the bow down-stream. 
The man in the stern uses the paddles only to guide the boat. When several boats fish in the 
same reach they follow each other in single file. Sometimes as many as five or six may be seen 
in a line. ; 

Skim-nets are used to the best advantage when the river is running high, at which stage the 
seiners are driven from their beaches, and the fish, by reason of the turbid waters, are easily netted. 
During the season 1878~79 one boat and skim-net at Cowpens took eight hundred shad, and 
catches of three hundred and four hundred to the net for a season were by no means uncommon. 
In the estimates, however, one hundred has been used as the average catch for each net. Skim- 
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nets are in use all along the river from 9 miles above New Berne to the vicinity of Raleigh. Above 
Kinston this operation is carried on for the most part by farm hands in the early morning and 
in the evening. 

Below is a tabular statement showing the number of men, with boats, nets, and their value, en- 
gaged in skimming, and the amount of fish taken. Between Kinston and Raleigh the average 
catch is estimated at only fifty shad per net during the season : 


Value of 

Number | Number | Number Average| Total 

Location. of men. | of boats. | of nets. poate pat catch. | catch. 
From 9 miles above New Berne to Cowpens. . 40 20 20 $140 190 2, 000 

At Cowpens ......6-ecnee-eee eee nn eee ee eee ee 82 16 16 112 100 1, 600 | - 

From Cowpens to Pitch Kettle .....--..:--. 30 15 15 105 100 1, 500 
AtPitth Kettle ..cccccccsocsccccssecmswsnaas 20 10 10 70 100 1,000 
Pitch Kettle to Kinston ......-.---.--.--++- 50 25 25 175 100 2, 500 
Kinston to Raleigh .........----.-.20-++-+-- 100 50 50 350 50 2, 500 
272 136 136 952 |....-.---- 11, 100 


GILL-NETS.—The use of these nets on the Neuse River is prohibited by law, but six or eight are 
nevertheless fished during the night between New Berne and Pitch Kettle. 


PROPORTIONS OF BUOK AND ROE SHAD. 


The following table will show the proportion existing between the number of buck and roe shad 
taken in several seines on the Neuse River during the season of 1879: 


Season. Catch of shad. 
1879. Total. | Pet cent. | Per cent. 


‘| of bucks. | of roes. 
Began. | Ended. | Buck.| Roe. 


Dollygut (1 mile below Cowpens) --! Mar. 10 | Apr. 15] 1,153 945 | 2,098 54 46 
Ewell's Upper Beach (Cowpens) ...| Mar. 8 | May 18] 1,398 995 | 2,393 58 42 
Ewell’s Lower Beach (Cowpens) ...| Mar. 8] May 4] 1,399 960 | 2,359 59 41 

Notalscaic.darcmwescueecece desl seauaccaeepieaseese he 3,950 | 2,900 | 6,840 |........ 2]. 22. eee ee 


During the same season also the firm of O. T. Watson handled as follows: 


Per cent. | Per cent. 
Month. Buck shad. | Roe shad. of bucks. of roes. 
February.......... 543 271 
Maroh ..5...-.--... 8, 219 8, 093 


April ........ 2.2.0. 2, 404 1,135 
ne 548 590 


Total ......... 6,714 5, 049 


An analysis of the above tables shows, first, that the number of male shad is considerably in 
excess of the number of female shad for the season; second that the preponderance of males over 
females is very great at two periods during the season. This inequality in the run of males and 
females, and the capture of so large a proportion of males in advance of the maturation of the 
females, would indicate that the loss of fruitful eggs in the spawning season from lack of fecunda- 
tion must be enormous. 
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SHAD “RuUNS.”—The great preponderance of buck shad at the beginning of the season, and 
again in April, would indicate that in the Neuse River, at east, there are two distinct runs of 
shad, viz, in January and in May. This conclusion agrees with the general belief of the fishermen 
on all the rivers of Carolina. Although the first run commences in January, shad fishing does 
not begin until the month following. The average duration of the entire fishing season is sixty 
days. 

STATISTICAL REVIEW OF NEUSE RIVER FISHERIES. 

The following tables show the number of men, with nets and boats, and value of the same, 
employed in the Neuse River fisheries during the season of 1879-80, also the quantity and value 
of the products and dispostion of the same: 


Number Nets. Boats. Total 
Description of fishery. of mae dire in- 
employee’! wamber.| Value. | Number.| Value. | “°° 
Stake-net .-..........-...26- 166 3, 910 $7, 980 83 $3,080 | $11, 060 
Drag-net......... potaseesdce 15 25 1, 250 25 1, 250 2, 500 
Haul-seine.................. 186 41 3, 135 41 1, 415 4,550 
Pound-net ..-....-..-....--. 12 6 1, 500 6 240 1,740 
Skim-net ...-.....-.......2. 272 136 476 136 476 952 
Total oo.2.jesccenctaces 711 4,118 14, 341 | 291 6, 461 20, 802 
Shad. Herring.* Mixed fish Total. 
Disposition. 
Number. | Value. | Number. | Value. | Number. | Value. | Number. | Value. 
Shipped to interior markets ..........-....0..00005 49,698 | $12, 424 442, 000 $2,652 | 2,106,882 | $17,557 | 2,598, 580 $32, 633 
Shipped to Northern cities..............2..00 000005 15, 624 GGBT | isis ste sou sd |lneatncinclees +49, 230 1, 641 64, 854 6, 328 
Estimated for consumption in New Berne.........- 5, 000 1, 250 100, 000 600 300, 000 2, 500 405, 000 4, 350 
Estimated for consumption along the river..-..... 8, 000 2, 000 100, 000 600 300, 000 2, 500 408, 000 5, 100 
Potalevisccaetexsiey eae atieneh awe ueceaen aod 78,322 | 20, 361 642, 000 3,852 | 2,756,112 | 24,198 | 3,476,434 48, 411 
*Clupea xstivalis and C. vernalis. t Of this number 15,660 are rock and 28,890 bass. 


3. FISHERIES OF PAMLICO AND TAR RIVERS. 


Pamlico River as designated on the charts is only the estuary of Tar River. The physical and 
hydrographic features of Pamlico River are in general similar to those of the Neuse below New 
Berne. 

The methods of fishing pursued in Pamlico and Tar Rivers are the same as on the Neuse 
River with this exception, that near Washington, N.C., a large seine, like those used on the 
Albemarle River, is operated. ° 

As on the Neuse River, the principal fisheries are those for the capture of shad and herring, 
the former being by far the more important. 

All the fish taken from this river, with the exception of those retained for local consumption, 
are sent to Washington, N. C., whence, after having been packed in ice, they are transported by 
rail to a point on the Roanoke River. Here they are placed on board a steamer and shipped to 
Norfolk, from which point they are distributed, as consigned, to the various Northern cities. The 
product of the Pamlico River fisheries, as also the number of men employed, is about the same as 
that estimated for the Neuse River. But in the absence of detailed information on the subject, 
no statistical summary is given. 
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4, FISHERIES OF PAMLICO SOUND. 


PHYSICAL AND HYDROGRAPHIC FEATURES.—At some distance from and stretching along 
the coast of North Carolina is a narrow chain of low sand reefs and islands, between which and 
the mainland lies a broad sheet of water, called Pamlico Sound. Communication between this 
water and the ocean is possible only through certain narrow openings between the reefs and 
islands. The three principal passages are known as Oregon, Ocracoke, and Hatteras Inlets. 
Through these openings is discharged the entire volume of water pouring into the sound from 
those sections of North Carolina and Virginia which are drained by the Neuse and Tar Rivers, and 
also those streams, such as the Roanoke and Chowan, which empty directly into Albemarle River 
or Sound, * and thence into the Pamlico. The result of this continual influx of fresh water into 
Pamlico Sound is to counteract the effect of the natural ebb and flow of the ocean tide. For this 
reason there are no tides in Pamlico Sound except such as are produced by heavy winds. During 
certain seasons of the year, therefore, the water in these sounds is at most brackish, and after the 
rivers have been swollen by rains sometimes quité fresh. 

MOVEMENTS OF THE FISH.—By reference to the statistics of the fisheries of the Neuse and 
Tar Rivers, and of the tributaries of the Albemarle, it will be seen that immense numbers of shad 
and herring ascend those streams annually, and it is equally manifest that these fish enter those 
rivers from Albemarle or Pamlico Sound. A question here arises, and it is of the highest moment 
to the fisheries that a positive solution be arrived at, as to whether these fish winter in one or 
both of these sounds or pass into the ocean through the inlets already referred to, returning in 
the spring for the purpose of making their annual ascent of the rivers. If the former be the case, 
it is only necessary to find out their winter quarters in order to establish valuable winter fisheries 
for the shad and herring. If the latter theory be true, then at the time of their passage through 
these exceedingly narrow inlets, millions of fish might with ease be captured. To this end seine 
fisheries have repeatedly been established at these passage-ways, but the results, so far at least 
ag shad and herring are concerned, have in no case been such as to make the theory tenable. In 
the discussion of the relations of the migrations of the fish to water temperatures in general, 
arguments will be advanced in support of the theory that these fish winter in waters between the 
reefs and the mainland, be it in Pamlico or in Albemarle Sound. 

FIsHING GROUNDS.—The only important fisheries for shad and herring conducted on the 
waters of Pamlico Sound are at its upper end, or, more strictly, in that narrow sheet of water con- 
necting Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds, and named, as already stated, Croatan Sound. At this 
point large numbers of stake-nets and several haul-seines are in operation. The statistics relative 
to these fisheries will be given in the summation of the fisheries of the Albemarle and its tribu- 
taries. 


5. ALBEMARLE SOUND AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 


The magnificent sheet of inland water known as Albemarle Sound stretches east aud 
west from the coast to a distance of about 40 miles into the interior. Through Croatan Sound it 
discharges all of its waters into the Pamlico Sound. At its head it receives the waters of the 
Roanoke and the Chowan Rivers, two of the principal streams on the Atlantic slope. The head- 
waters of the Roanoke drain a considerable portion of Western North Carolina and Southwestern 
Virginia, the extreme sources of both of its principal tributaries being in the Appalachian range. 


* Albemarle Sound is formed by the confluence of the Chowan and Roanoke Rivers, and its waters are discharged 
into the upper end of Pamlico Sound through Croatan Sound. 
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The princip4! tributaries of the Chowan are the Nottoway and the Meherrin. The sources 
of these rivers do not penetrate to the mountains, and this difference in the physical features of 
the two river basins entails gorresponding variations in the character of the rivers themselves. 
The muddy waters which pour down the Roanoke during the seasons of high water bear a marked 
contrast to the dark and clear waters of the Chowan. 

A number of minor tributaries of the Albemarle are North, Pasquotank, Little, Perquimans, 
and Alligator Rivers. These do not penetrate far into the interior, but all of them formerly re- 
ceived each season vast schools of herring and shad. At the present time, however, the fish- 
eries on these rivers have become unproductive in consequence of the diminution of the supply. 
The main fisheries of the Albemarle are found about the head of the sound and for a short dis- 
tance up the Roanoke and Chowan Rivers. 

The waters of the Albemarle Sound are always fresh; indeed, it is only in dry seasons that 
the waters of the sound become at all brackish. In the season of 1880, during the whole of 
which extreme drought prevailed, the water was somewhat brackish as high up as Palens fishery, 
where several salt-water species were captured in considerable numbers. 

The fishing season for the large haul seines on the A)bemarle begins between March 1 and 15, 
although shad are sometimes taken in gill-nets in the Sound some weeks earlier. The following 
summary of fishing records for Willow Branch Fishery from 1835 to 1874, which was compiled by 
the late Professor Milner from the books kept at the fishing shore, gives a number of interesting 
data in regard to these fisheries. The duration of the fishing season and the date of maximum 
run, both for shad and herring, is found to vary widely from year to year. These fluctuations are 
due to corresponding changes in the meteorological conditions, which are of course impressed upon 


the waters. i 


Summary of fishing records for shad and alewives kept at Willow Branch Fishery,” North Carolina, from 1835 to 1874. 


nee ; Num- Average| Average Date of maximum. 
“months, | “aeasons ” [Bnding of season, ber of 75h2a”lalewives. Der diem | per diom 
Shad. Alewives. 
51 | 33,259 | 484, 600 652 9,502 | April 6-14. April 13-19. 
12] 5,441| 57, 600 453 4, 800 
30 | 26,645 | 344,500 888 11, 483 
9] 1,173] 82,500 130 9, 166 
53 | 18, 231 |1, 236, 700 249 23, 333 | April 16-19. April 17-26. 
16} 3,160] 28,100 197 1, 756 
30 | 9,619] 939, 600 320 31, 320 
7| 1,462] 269,000 208 | ~~ 38, 428 
52 | 34, 169 |1, 982, 300 657 38,121 | April 9-21. April 23 and 24. 
16} 7,453] 76,700 465 4, 793 
30 | 24,566 |1, 635, 600 818 54, 520 
6] 2,060] 270,000 343 45, 000 
52 | 32, 204 |1, 093, 100 619 21,021 | March 30-April 6.| April 17-19. 
14| 9,480} - 56; 100 677 4,007 
30 | 19,739 | 785, 000 657 26, 166 
8| 2,985 | 252, 000 373 31, 500 
57 | 73, 130 |1, 595, 900 1, 282 27,901 | April 4-6. April 26-May 2. 
18 | 27,946 | 90, 500 1, 552 5, 027 
30 | 43, 351 1, 205, 000 1,445 40, 166 
ad 9] 1,833 | 300,000 208 | 38, 833 


* Willow Branch Fishery, North Carolina, situated just within the mouth of the Chowan River, was one of the 
most valuable of the extensive seine fisheries lying around the head of the Albemarle. Its records, running almost 
continuously from 1835 to 1874, present most interesting material for study; and, when taken in connection with 
other records of the Albemarle fisheries which are extant, and cotemporaneous meteorological observations will prob- 
ably furnish valuable conclusions in regard to the laws or influences determining the great seasonal fluctuations in 
the river fisheries. 
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Summary of fishing records for shad and alewivesa kept at Willow Branch Fishery, North Carolina, §c.—Continued. 
-Date of maximum. 
Years and Beginning of Ending of season. Se Total of| Total of nee te see 
months. season. days. shad. jalewives. | ‘Of shad. lof alowives. Shad Rowives: 
1840...---.-...... March 12 ....... May 5 .......... 55 | 51, 674 |8, 313, 900 939 60, 252 | March 12-16, April 16-23. 
MSFOb sconaus| secu entevesensiealioeeemeasess sess ce 20 | 28,115 | 164, 900 1, 405 8, 245 
Apel eersociecc| Seseceise sevacensedlivece eacceneesays 80 | 22,736 |2, 985, 000 757 99, 500 : 
May sosaeosite| aoemaarstuwagis axces | vastbewmneneen cosy 5 823 | 164,000 164 32, 800 
Bi: 9 Deemer ne March 11 ....... May’? since ccacies 58 | 29, 248 |2, 148, 775 504 37,047 | March 22-27. April 16 and 23, 
Maroh .......|.....2.c005 tidaeacelbeste Sevsosaeesnan 21 | 12,806 | 102,775 609 4, 894 
April ........ deewaniaven’s aaeeeeels sedbaineeewsiseaic 30 | 16, 014 |1, 665, 000 533 55, 500 
7 428 | 281, 000 61 40, 142 
1G42, a ciseonexse Maroh 6 ...-..... May 2.......... 58 | 55,784 |1, 367, 075 961 23, 570 | March 8-13. April 21-24. 
Maroh .......|.....-- estuiewires wee  eaiveeiie se oaeeee 26 | 44,353 | 244, 500 1, 705 9, 403 
April ........}....... iSvesececa ag betess see tee ee 80 | 11, 373 {1, 105, 575 379 36, 852 
May ....... atl ascene scdenn conse loae odes denen dearee 2 58 | 17,000 29 8, 500 
1848... caasveeseuxs Marck 15 .......] May 8 ........-- 55 | 81, 615 |1, 680, 100 574 30, 547 | April 6-12. April 21-28. 
Maroh aiicic Jodl sea ceiccsceseweaes btdases weeameieie 17| 3,941 83, 000 231 4, 882 
BPO otas ancl savanna salanee x wwinia wearer! weicieasecins ica! 30 | 25, 894 |1, 293, 100 863 43, 103 
May exescee22| sss2sesee2% wivemseelbven Mleseboeceaue 8] 1,780] 304, 000 221 3, 800 
1844. 000.000.0000. March 16 ....... May 1.......... 47 | 60, 205 |1, 402, 600 1, 280 29, 842 | March 22-28. April 16-22. 
MArOh 202525): <2scisescutave wise | Sew buuaeceh Eades a 16 |} 21,701 | 84, 100 1, 356 5, 256 
Aprlljescscewe| pews easesiwy ese: |peoee en eseuenceesl 80 | 38, 414 /1, 314, 500 1, 280 43, 816 
May ssisecveic) oe eccicies sbensese| id a pugseeeemcbeed 1 90 4, 000 90 4,000 
ot.) | March 18 ....... May 2.......... 51 | 53,179 |1, 556, 000 1, 042 30, 509 | March 31-April 3.| April 16-20. 
Marek iswsccei|sovewedeceauceacoclecs nic secsecescnc ec 19 | 31, 832 |.......... Yy.675. |oeceeainness 
April asec bivedegneacsiecevedlecewecsnws exe 30 | 21, 287 1, 527, 000 709 50, 900 
MAY) 5c a 2sccatll inet tewenecccticns bebe creda cea 2 60 | 29,000 30 14, 500 
1846..............| March 15........| May1.......... 48 | 33,117 | 718, 650 689 14,971 | April 3-6. April 18-23, 
Maroh ...... alte sujwemeeience pte kteeees eeteaiecess 17 | 10,931 | 65,350 643 3, 843 
April ........)....--- poludecswte|auainlss seco cucaady 30 | 22,112 | 642, 300 737 21, 410 
May ees 21) at |acmmsbea nace icsiec|esee esd ncenece ze 1 74| 11,000 14 11, 000 
BOT ois tc Persistence March 15.......- April 29......... 45 | 21,157 | 567, 140 470 12, 603 | March 15-19. April 13-18. 
MAPOD cic oc acdliwe ain cutinatios baiee nanan ondeeenecsaes 16 | 11,722 | 100, 000 | 732 6, 250 
MDT cca an Meow lattes sieve ence |swonenc dcceoronces 29] 9,435 | 467,140 325 16, 109 
PAB... eee seen eee March 14........ May 5........... 53 | 16,912 | 688, 400 319 12, 988 | March 31,April10.| April 28-May 24 
Maro: .ccsecclnnecsnicduwssvences deen alsevessiewacs 18 | 6,821 | 40,200 378 2, 233 
Apri cee Sei sili ates ecesccees| eccesns eeeswanpess 30 | 9,732 | 540,700 324 18, 023 
May..-.. caus bownmswenneewesens seseVed onan nwessen 5 359 | 107,500 71 21, 500 
WBAD sas tenn sasnic March 19........ May 10........-. 53 | 47,017 | 389, 816 887 7,355 | March 24-April 3.] April 10-18. 
“ Maroh .......|...0...0.. Siesenes meas ieSdesicueese 13 | 16,999 | 25, 676 1,307 1,975 
ADE os cshellevexcass daeowesese pauipbisedos nesascis 80 | 27,933 | 814, 180 931 10, 472 
May......... pSbcis desu sasebiaws|ecasshemsacewsees 10} 2,085| 49,980 208 4, 998 
1850 soescewcnecsies March 12...... --| May7........... 57 | 25,882 | 451, 103 454 7,944 | March 15-21. April 27-May 3. 
Mareby scenashiswanenveanw can ais | sie aio’ Seamansaenena 20 | 14, 417 15, 436 720 771 
ADEM sen ewinsini ean cconbeexepewens debeb areca aoe 30 | 11,045 | 275, 967 368 9, 198 
MAY 55 ssc cacllvsnee ae oe wcnedwn|sbiew tees cate ne 7 420 | 159, 700 60 22, 814 
WS6 bicce doweeesces Maroh 11........ MBY.2 ociccecsewes 53 | 12,963 | 428, 650 244 8, 087 | March 12. April 28. 
MITCH: nein ones eneunwaremnen weawantsees Wasacaes 21 | 7, 664 18, 990 364 904 
ADTs oa cess lisaas ce detin sieeve ecnstecceaeadee a 30 | 5,196 | 390,160 178 18, 005 
May ececietinc:|ecivca cae accanescs| sce dateweiaee wanes 2 103 | 19, 500 51 9, 750 
B68 aid Scie enreere Margh 8.........| May 14.......... 68 | 34,896 | 744, 428 513 10, 947 | March 21-29. April 6-24, 
DAMIER 225 asian beeen aew eu wen’ sigs orale waveatarat cee ees 24 | 17,877 59, 728 744 2, 488 
80 | 18,820 | 454, 200 460 15, 140 
14] 3,199] 230, 500 228 16, 460 
61 | 37,880 | 559, 800 620 9,177 | March 25-31. April 25-27. 
25 | 20,416 | 58, 300 816 2, 132 
30 | 16,278 | 434, 500 542 14, 483 
6| 1,191 | 72,000 198 12, 000 
63 | 28,087 | 965, 500 445 15,325 | April 4-6. April 22-May 2. 
28 | 10,996) 34, 500 478 1,500 
80 | 13,870 | 664, 000 445 22, 138 
10 | 3,721] 267,000 372 26, 700 
61 | 32, 112 /1, 105, 100 526 18,116 | March 28-April 20.) April 23~May 3. 
20 | 10,132] 47, 200 506 2, 360 
80 | 18,300 | 592, 900 610 19, 703 
Mayes 22057) sccnacieasavavaedaspoecescescscstesex 11] 8,680 | 465, 000 884 42, 272 
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Summary of fishing records for shad and alewives kept at Willow Branch Fishery, North Carolina, §-o.—Continued. 


N A Reece Date of maximum. 
ant og Boxinning of lmnaing of season. ber of fopal of aotalot poet er diem 
days. y ‘| of shad. lof aléwives. Shad. Alewives. 
54 | 22,524) 419, 700 417 7,772 | April 10-16. | April 21-28. 
15 | 4,381 23, 200 292 1, 546 
80 | 16,669 | 303, 500 555 10, 116 
9|] 1,474 93, 000 163 10, 333 
65 | 28,053 | 569, 200 431 8,756 | March 25-April 9.) April 28-May 2. 
20 | 8,123 28, 400 406 1, 420 
30 | 17,007 | 338, 800 566 11, 293 
15 | 2,923 | 202, 000 194 13, 466 
59 | 16,242 | 245, 280 275 4,157 | April 3-10. April 15-24. 
17 | 5,744 12, 950 337 761 
30 | 9,238 | 206, 200 307 6, 873 
12 | 1,260 26, 180 105 2,177 
48 | 12,002 | 120, 700 250 2,514. | March 14-17. April 11-27. 
18 | 7,692 |. 30,000 427 666 
80) 4,310 96, 700 143 8, 223 
68 | 17,125 | 144, 100 271 2,287 | March 22. April 25-27. 
21) 8,809 20, 700 419 985 
30) 6,586 83, 400 219 2, 446 
12| 1,730 40, 000 144 8, 333 
67 | 21,101 | 915,450 814 13, 663 | April 2-6. April 22-May 3. 
21 | 7,782 85, 200 370 4, 057 
80 | 17,468 | 549, 500 382 14, 983 
16 | 1,851 | 280, 750 115 17, 546 
36 | 33,286 | 567, 583 1, 068 15,766 | April 7-11. May 5-7. 
24 | 34,584 |} 301, 135 1, 438 12, 547 
12 | 3,752 | 266, 448 312 22, 204 
SOB iesecect sn ncier No record kept. | No record kept. |......--|--2-----Jeesececeec|ecesneccee[-cneeenereee 
1B6 Boe ceceeg ewes No record kept. | No record kept. |..-...-.|....202-|----0+200c{eesnewsece|scneenceeeee 
VEG ccenaermnwcnne No record kept. | No record kept. |.....--.|--..----|------0-e0[eececescne[eeeeeneeceee 
36, 599 |1, 589, 000 665 28, 890 | April 10-12. April 20-28. 
14,315 | 217,500 715 10, 875 
21, 605 |1, 019, 500 720 33, 983 
679 | 352, 000 113 58, 666 
31, 561 |1, 144, 70 517 18,765 | April 13-26, April 23-May 5. 
5, 095 34, 700 318 2, 168 
21,774 | 674,000 725 22, 466 
4,682 | 436, 000 312 29, 066 
17, 647 | 583, 950 284 9,418 | April 5-9. April 21-27, 
4,041 33, 950 237 1, 997 
30 | 11,612 | 426, 600 387 14, 220 
15| 1,994 123,400 132 8, 226 
60 | 15,009 | 620, 530 250 10, 342 | April 7-14. April 14. 
18 | 3, 657 11, 530 203 640 
30 | 9,739 | 421,000 324 14, 033 
12 | 1,613 | 188,000 134 15, 666 
I cceacenccemed No record kept. | No record kept. 
1873 os csenzrace cies! No record kept. | No record kept. 
50, 195 |1, 650, 330 912 30, 006 | April 7-25. April 28-May 3. 
2,797 | 80, 670 186 2, 440 
41,501 | 976, 360 1, 383 82, 545 
5, 897 | 643, 300 589 64, 330 
30, 893 | 923, 372 490 14, 656 | April 1-6. April 22-May 5, 
12,086 | 24, 672 549 1,120 
17,049 | 572, 300 568 19, 076 
1,758 | 826,400 159 29, 672 
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APPARATUS AND METHODS OF CAPTURE. 


Until a comparatively recent period haul-seines have been the principal means of capture 
employed in the prosecution of the Albemarle fisheries. These were at first confined to the rivers, 
but gradually fishing shores were established on the sound. The effect of this has been to dimin- 
ish the catch of the river seines to such an extent as to render them unprofitable, unless operated 
with small seines and crews involving correspondingly decreased expenditure of capital. 

By degrees stake-nets have been introduced and operated by men of small means; these, how- 
ever, are principally confined to the lower parts of the sound and to its minor tributaries. About 
1870 pot-nets or Dutch-nets, as they are termed, were introduced. These have steadily increased 
in number each year,much to the detriment of the seine fisheries, since, as in the case of stake. 
nets, but little capital is needed for their operation. : 

At the time when the investigation of these fisheries was made these nets exceeded one hun- 
dred in number, and a considerable proportion of the catch of shad was taken in them and the 
stake-nets. 

One of the most striking features connected with the Albemarle fisheries is the vast size of 
the seines operated. The largest of these has a length of 2,600 yards, and each sweep of the 
seine garners the crop from 1,200 acres. The hauling of the seine is usually effected by steam 
engines placed on the shore, these having been substituted for horse-power. In 1879 steamboats 
were first used for laying out the seine and are now in quite general use. In this operation two 
boats are used ; one carries the shore end, the other the sea end of the seine. The center of the 
fishing-berth is marked by a stake with a bush tied to it, in order that it may be easily seen 
from the shore. In laying out the seine the boats pull together for the center stake, whence they 
separate, rowing in opposite directions and paying out the seine. The introduction of steam’ for 
this purpose has added greatly to the promptness and facility of this operation, and has rendered 
comparatively easy its accomplishment in all kinds of weather. The row-boat which carries the 
shore end is towed to the center stake by the steamer. 

The magnitude of the work connected with the operation of one of these large seines is best 
shown by the following statistics:* The length of the seine is 2,600 yards, the depth 12 yards; 
size of mesh in breast of seine § inch, in the wings 14 inches. The value of the seine is $5,220; of 
shore buildings, $2,500; of boats, $1,200; of engines, $1,800; of horses, $1,500. Total expenses for 
this one seine during the season, $8,500. The number of tons of ice consumed in packing 300, and 
of the bushels of salt used in the preparation of fish for market 2,000. The number of men em- 
ployed is 61, of women 15. In 1879 this fishery 1ook 52,700 shad, 900,000 herring, 13,000 pounds of 
rock, and 12,000 pounds of white perch. 

During the season of 1880 there were in operation at the head of the sound, and immediately 
within the mouths of the Roanoke and Chowan Rivers, eleven large seines. In addition, a number 
of smaller; seines were operated, the seine fisheries on the Chowan extending a short distance 
above the junction of the Notaway and the Meherrin. 


DISPOSITION OF THE CATCH. 


The fisheries of the Albemarle Sound reached their present importance through the exten- 
sion of railroad aud water routes south from Norfolk, whereby an easy and rapid communication 
with Northern markets was effected. The entire catch of shad, rock, and perch is shipped to 


“The fishing shore here referred to is that known as ‘Sutton Beach,” at the head of the Albemarle, owned and 
operated by Dr. Capehart, of Avoca. 
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market in a fresh condition, the greater portion being packed with ice in boxes, cach containing 
about 225 pounds of fish. From Edenton and other landings the fish are transported by steam- 
boat up the Chowan and Blackwater Rivers to the intersection of the Seaboard and Roaroke Rail- 
road, or by the Dismal Swamp Canal, or yet again by the Chesapeake and Albemarle Canal to 
Norfolk. The fish are usually consigned directly from the shore to their point of destination. 
Agents are employed by the owners of the shores to attend to the packing and handling of the fish 
at Norfolk. Early in the season considerable numbers of herring also are shipped fresh, mainly 
to Philadelphia and Baltimore. The great bulk, however, is either sold fresh on the shore to the 
farmers, who carry them to the interior in carts and wagons, or is salted down in barrels and 
shipped, usually in sailing vessels, to Norfolk. The salt fish are prepared for market in three 
ways, being known, respectively, as “gross herring,” the entire fish being salted down, as “split 
herring,” the head and entrals being removed before salting, or as ‘roe herring,” the head alone 
being removed, the main gut drawn, and the roe left in the fish, The manipulations connected 
with this preparation do not differ from those in common use all along the coast. 


STATISTIOS OF THE FISHERIES OF ALBEMARLE SOUND. 


The following statistics show the extent and value of the fisheries of Albemarle Sound and 
its tributaries for the season of 1880: 


Number. | Value. . 
Men employed* D225" | sinccisiaeacigee 
Boats.......---.. ae 295 $42, 950 
ADPATALUG vee scexaismcccesemciecesiccisee es ajcnciecicceeee 92, 280 
Shore property nena sncnssecnunann dacnanleaasawnsieene 55, 800 

Products. Pounds. 

BAG csc sccesre seankcnwene wes Sreaeses 2, 255, 823 172, 969 
Herring ccjocacoesesaacane voc eeassiesxes 14, 478, 000 125, 080 
Sturgeon ........2.--.cee eee eee e conan 114, 400 1,144 
Miscollancons —.......02206 cence waren 313, 200 30, 620 


* Fishermen and shoresmen. 


3.—THE FISHERIES OF CHESAPEAKE BAY AND ITS TRIBU- 
TARIES. 


By MARSHALL MODONALD. 


1. GENERAL REVIEW. 


. 


The Chesapeake is a great highway for the commerce of the world. In contemplating its 
possibilities in this direction we are apt to lose sight of the fact that it is itself an area of vast 
and profitable production. 

The fresh waters brought down by its grand system of tributary rivers, commingling with 
the salt waters of the bay, produce those peculiar conditions of salinity which are most favorable 
to the growth of the oyster. Consequently we find the shores of the bay itself, the mouths of all 
its rivers, and the bottoms of the tributary sounds—such as the Pocomoke and Tangier—thickly 
occupied by natural beds of oysters, the dredging of which furnishes profitable occupation for vast 
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numbers of the citizens of Virginia, Maryland, and other States. Many salt-water varieties of 
fish occur in the bay in countless myriads at their peculiar seasons, and furnish profitable and 
extensive fisheries. The most important species are the Spanish mackerel, two species of cyn- 
oscion, and the tailor or bluefish. In smaller quantities, also, are taken the sheepshead, drum, 
and porgy, and many other species of minor importance. Vast schools of menhaden frequent the 
bay from May to November, and, though not edible, are- eagerly preesued amd captured for con-- 
version into oil and guano. Extensive manufactories for these purposes are in operation all along 
the bay, being more particularly abundant, however, on its western shore from the Rappahan- 
nock to the mouth of the Potomac. Northumberland County, Virginia, is the center of this 
industry. In the fisheries of the Chesapeake Bay are included those of Maryland and Virginia, 
and therefore the statistics of the commercial fisheries of those States, given in Census Bulletin 
No. 298, should be added together in order to show the aggregate production and value of the 
fisheries prosecuted in this important water area. 

By this collation of figures we arrive at the following facts: Fishermen, 31,924; shoresmen, 
1,884; factory hands, 11,064. This gives a grand total of 44,872 for persons employed in the 
Chesapeake fisheries. 

The value of the apparatus, plus the capital otherwise invested, is $8,256,562. 

The product amounts in pounds to 254,587,179, the value of which is estimated at $8,346,159. 


2. THE JAMES RIVER. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE FISHERIES.—The most southerly tributary of the Chesapeake 
is the James River, which rises in the heart of the Alleghanies and flows in a generally southeast 
direction, traversing more than 200 miles, through the mountains and the Piedmont section of 
Virginia, before reaching tide-water at Richmond, Va. 

Prior to the establishment of obstructions in this river, caused by the construction of the 
James River and Kanawha Canal, large numbers of shad ascended the river as high as Clifton 
Forge and were taken in considerable quantities in fall-traps or “slides,” in Ja¢ékson’s and Cow- 
pasture Rivers. . 

In the valley of Virginia west of the Blue Ridge seme fisheries were operated with profit, and 
the number of shad taken annually between Lynchburg and Richmond was at one time far in 
excess of the now entire catch for the whole river. The shad at the present time do not ascend 
higher than Bosher’s Dam, about 9 miles above Richmond. 

In the tide-water section of this river are received its two main tributaries, the Appomatox 
and the Chickahominy, which latter was, up to the time of the war, famous for its fine shad. The 
migrations of the fish into this river have not been limited to any appreciable extent by artificial 
obstructions. The erection of dams on the Appomatox at Petersburg has prevented the further 
ascent of fish, and consequently no organized fisheries are now prosecuted on that river. 

During and long after colonial times large seine fisheries were operated all along the lower 
James. These have ceased to exist, only one small haul-seine—that at Harrison’s Landing— 
being now in operation, gill-nets having almost entirely taken their place. A few pounds have 
been occasionally worked near the mouth of the river, but, being in defiance of law and unpro- 
ductive in their results, have been discontinued. é 


° 
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The following is a summary of the statistics of the fisheries of the James River in 1880: 


Number. | Value. 
Men employed............ceeeceeen seen: 445 | eeseaeuw 
BOs ce cssicwssnenacoccs nesyedeceass meme 264 | $6, 090 
Apparatus and fishing houses...........|.........- 11, 040 

Products. 

BHiadntccsasoeradapewesceenned pounds..| 357,000 | 14, 280 
"Herring wos seu saw nccedaqcisiacszne do....| 850,000 | 10, 200 
Sturgeon ..........2.-..e0eeeeee ee do....| 108,900 | 1,089 
Miscellaneous .........-...--.-.-. do....| 60,000 | 2,400 


EARLY HISTORY OF JAMES RIVER FISHERIES.—The following historical data are here repro- 
duced through the kindness of Mr. Alexander Brown, of Norwood, Va. 

In 1743 old Dr. William Cabell bought a seine to catch fish, 6 feet deep in the middle, 4 feet 
deep at the staves or ends, well leaded and corked, about 15 fathoms long, and 100 weight of #-inch 


white cord. 
[From the diary of Col. William Cabell, of ‘‘Union Hill,” Nelson County, Virginia.) 


1769. 


October 3: Made up our fish dam, set trap, and caught several rockfish, tho’ Mr. Hughes caught rocks a fort- 
night sooner. October 24: For several nights past caught 100 and large odd rockfish each night in our traps. October 


25: Caught 2 fine carp in our traps. 
1770. 


April 10: Caught the first shad for this season. 
November 23: Rented Jos. Cabell Ray’s fishing place for £4 the next season. 
December 18: By Jos, Cabell £5 for the rent of Ray’s fishing place for 1770. 


iS 1771. 
April 10: Begun to catch shad. 


May 6: Humphrey to fish Thursday night. Mr. Nightingale to fish to-morrow fortnight. 


1778. 


i) 
June 7: By Abram Warwick a half Joe, which weighed 45 shillings, out of which I am to apply 10 shillings to his 
credit for a-night fishing. 
October 7: Rented John Depriest Ray’s fishery as long as I have a right to it; so that it does not exceed nine 
years, to commence’ from the 25th Dec. next at £10 12s. 6d. a year, the first payment to be made the 10th of June 


next and the like sum annually. 
1774. 


July 19: By Col. Nevil 7s. 6d, for a night’s fishing. . 

September 13: Caught a rockfish in one of my traps which was 24 feet long and weighed 10} pounds. 
1775. 

March 11: Caught 17 white shad, 11 of which at one haul. 

April 16: Caught a shad which weighed 74 pounds good weight. 

May 15: Let Mrs. Prichard have 25 shad for her husband’s mending my acein. 

July 15: By Capt. Dawson, 14s. 2d. in full for 85 shad, at 2d. and 2. 6d. for Elliot Roberts for the Bostonians. 
1776. 

July 15: Sent by Mrs. Prichard 16} lbs, of twine to begin to knit me a seine. 


1777. 
March 30: At night caught shad for the first, being the first night that we began to fish. The river very low, 
scarcely a six hh’d tide, and has been so chiefly since Christmas. The dryest winter and spring, I believe, ever known. 


1778. 
March 21: Caught the first shad this season. 
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1779. 


March 3: Rented my fishery on Wood's Island to James Matthews for theseason to find hima sceine and canoe, for 
100£, to be paid at the end of the season, and to have the use of the sceine and fishery ten nights in the month of April, 
when I shall choose them. And he, the said Mathews, is to return ihe sceine and canoe at the end of the season, or 
others of equal value in lieu thereof. Present, James Nevil and Nathaniel Watkins. March 31: Began to hall the 
sceine, and caught ten shad, and delivered the sceine and fishing canoe to James Mathews all in good order. 
Present, Robert Hughes, Chas. Stewart, and many others. 

April 2: At night there were 200 and odd shad caught at my fishery. April 10: Paid Mrs, Raly 25 shad, for which 
she paid me 4 dollars last Dec. April 18: In the morning finished fishing, and in 10 nights caught about 2,200 
shad. April 28: By Chas. Stewart, $6 for 12 shad. 

June 15: Charles Stewart, with one of my fellows and one of Landrum’s, brought home my sceine, with many 
lead lost and much impaired by the cattle getting to it. 

October 3: Caught 24 rocks in our traps, one of which weighed nearly 10 lbs., and had caught a few of a morning 
some time ago. 

March 27: Begun to catch fish, 8 shad. 

May 10: Sent Major Reid 47 shad in full of 65 which he paid me for some time ago (by negro Bob). 

October 8: Caught a rockfish which weighed 12 lbs., and Hughes kept one that was much larger. 


1780. 


1781. 


April 3: John Mays, James Mays, James Edmonds, John Layne, and Elijah Mays to have my sceine and fishing 
place on Wood’s Island every Tuesday night during the present season for catching fish, for which they are to 
deliver me one-half they catch at my landing opposite the fishing place, to be careful of the sceine and keep it in good 
order; and if they fail to fish when the weather and river will permit, they are to be answerable to me for their 
neglect by paying me for one-half the fish, at the customary price, which are usually canght. At the end of the season 
to deliver up the sceine in good order. April 4: Moses Campbell, Ambros Campbell, Kellis Wright, Menos Wright, 
and John Alfred, same terms, every Wednesday night. April5: J. Wright, C. Lavender, T. Largen, G. Wright, and 
J. Hollandsworth, every Thursday night caught in the course of the night 408 shad and fore some time past caught 
them very considerably. April 6: S. Edmunds and his company, same terms, every Friday night. Caught 473 shad 
in the course of the night. dpril 7: Sent Col. Sam’l Merideth, by Watt, his barrel with 200 pickled shad. April 8: 
James Mathews, with Col. Nevil’s hands, to fish every Sunday or Monday night as shall be agreed between him and 
Capt. John Loving, on the same terms as the companies befor mentioned; at night caught 558 shad. April 13: At 
night the most severe frost I ever knew for the season, It has carried off all the fruit, killed most of our tobacco 
plants and those of all other kinds, destroyed our turnip and colewart seed in a great measure, and in short did every 
injury that frost could do. We caught at my fishery 64 shad, but when ever the sceine was a moment out of water 
it was frozen, and the water constantly froze to the poles while carrying the sceine out. 

May 3: Caught 608 shad last night. May 4: Caught 508 shad last night. May5: Caught about 400 shad last 
night. May 23: Declined fishing on account of the river rising; the fish tolerable good we caught the preceding night. 


1784. 


March 1: Wm. Ray (my tenant) to fish every Sunday night during the season and to deliver me one-half the fish 
that’s caught, and am to find a sceine and canoe, and if he neglects to fish when the river and weather admit it, is 
to be answerable to me for each neglect; and Sam’l Edmunds & Co. same terms every Monday night, Jas. Edmunds 
& Co. every Tuesday night, Wm. Bibb & Co. Wednesday night, Killis Wright every Thursday night, Wm. Walton 
every Friday night. 

April 13: At night caught 40 odd shad for the first, the winter being very severe and the spring very backward. 


1785. 


March 10: James Edmunds & Co. to fish every Monday night at my fishery, on Wood’s Island, during the season, 
for one-half the fish he catches. Sam’l Edmunds & Co. Tuesday night, with Wm. Bibb & Co. Wednesday, do. ; 
Killis Wright, do. Thursday, do.; Wm. Walton & Co. Friday, do.; Rich’d Murrow Saturday, do.; Young Landram 
Sunday, ditto. 

April 15: Caugh 76 shad, for the first this season. 

May 9: Monday night John Ball failed to haul my seine at the Swift Island, and the weather very good; to be 
answerable for the same. May 16: Paid Rich’d Murrow, jr., £3 for netting a seine in the presence of his father, 
Sam’l J. Cabell, and others, 
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1786. 


February 11: James Brown, Wm. Key, Wn. Singleton, John Gregory, and Chas. Taylor to fish at Wood’s Island 
every Sunday night (same terms as above); Sam’l Edmunds & Co., Monday do.; Jas. Edmunds & Co., Tuesday do. ; 
Thos. Jopling & Co., Wednesday do; Killis Wright, Thursday do.; Wm. Walton, Friday do.; James Mathews, Moses 
Ray, John Bibb, &c., &c., on same terms, &c., &c., at Swift Island fishery. 

March 29: At night hauled the seine but caught no fish; Wood’s Island. March 30: Caught 3 shad; the first. 
March 31: Caught 9 shad; the evening very wet and windy. 

April 14: Caught 180 shad at the Swift Island; the first this seasun. April 15: Caught 177 shad at the Wood’s 
Island fishery. April 16: Caught 930 shad at the Swift Island fishery. pril 17: Caught 500 shad at the Wood’s 
Island fishery. April 13: James Mathews caught 1,262 shad at my Swift Island fishery ; James Edmunds caught 
680 shad at my upper fishery (Wood’s I.). April 19: Thos, Jopling, jr., John Ball & Co., 1,203 shad at my upper 
fishery (Woo0d’s Island); Wm. Johnson & Co., 1,304 shad at my fishery (Swift Island). 

May 4: Paid Nathan Ward 30 shillings pr. order of Rich’d Murrow jr. for netting one-half the seine at the Swift 
Islands. 

1787. 

March 25: Yesterday and to-day about 300 shad were caught at my Swift Island fishery. 

April 8: Caught a shad at my fishery on Wood’s Island which weighed 8} Ibs. good weight. 

May 14: Declined hauling the seine ; having from the 25th of March been engaged in that business with out ever 
being interrupted by rain or high water. A most excellent season for fishing. 

August 14: Sent Dr. Geo. Gilmer a bbl. of pickle shad (150) by his man John. 

October 6: In the morning took a rockfish out of our traps that weighed 12 lbs. 


1788. 


February 14: John Bibb to fish at my Swift Island fishery every eighth night during the season, with a good gang, 
&c. (other contracts as above). 

April 4: Caught 18 shad at the Swift I.; the first this season. 

May 16: John Boush failed to fish at night, the river and weather favorable, and fish plenty. James Mathews 


failed at Swift Island, do. 
1789. 


March 29: At night caught 12 shad at Wood’s I.; the first this season. March 30: At night caught 52 shad at 


Wood's I.; at night caught 330 shad at Swift Island. 
April 2: At night caught 709 shad at Swift Island. . 
September 29: Let out fish-traps and caught a few small fish in the night. 


1790, 1791. 
March 27,1790: Begun to catch shad. 


May 15,1791: Declined fishing, very few being caught, tho’ very good. A very unfavorable season for fishing, 


the river having been very low. 
1792. 


April 2: Caught the first shad this season. April 28: Just beginning to catch fish, having been prevented by 
high water, except two nights, in the course of the season. 

May 3: Caught at Wood’s I. 1,016 shad last evening. May 16: Edward Harding and his co. failed to fish at 
Swift Island ; the fish very good, and upward of 100 caught by the proceeding company. May 20: Declined haul- 
ing the seine at Wood’s I. When we caught upwards of 100 a night, and some of them tolerable good. May 25: At 
night, old Mr. Smith hauled his seine at Wood’s I. and caught upward of 100 shad, which were mostly tolerably good. 

September 29: Set our fish-trap, but the dam not secure. 


1793. 


March 24: At night caught 70 or 80 shad at Woods I.; might have caught several days sooner had the river not 
been too high. 
November 5: Caught a rockfish in the Swift Island trap which weighed 16 lbs. 
1794. 
March 21: Began to catch fish. 
May 15: Declined hauling my seine, having caught none of any consequence for some days past; it has been a 


very bad season for fishing altogether. 
SEC V—41 
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1795. 


April 2: At night caught a few shad; the first this season. 
May 18: Declined hauling my seine, altho’ what few are caught are tolerable good. ‘There have been the 
fewest and smallest shad caught this season of any within my remembrance. - 

Swift Islands are about 1 mile above Midway Mills and 102 miles above Richmond, via James 
River as it meanders. 

Wood's Island, now known as Norwood Island, 10 miles above Richmond, via James River as 
it meanders, the largest and uppermost of the Swift Islands, containing 9 acres, where there was 
a most excellent fishery, was granted to Moses Ray, by patent bearing date December 15, 1749. 
Moses Ray died in 1766, and Col. William Cabell, sr., administered on his estate, and bought the 
said fishery from the heirs in October, 1784. 

Buffalo Island, containing 40 acres, was patented by Dr. William Cabell in 1738, and deeded to 
his oldest son Col. William Cabell, of Union Hill, in 1763, first called Buffalo Island, then Wood’s 
Island then Upper Fishery, then Hughes Island, and now Norwood Island. 

From a memorandum of Col. William Cabell, jr. (the son of Col. William Cabell, sr., of Union 
Hill), who had recently married and had just begun to keep house : 


1787. 


March 24: 40 white shad were taken at one haul at the Swift Islands. March 28: Received 20 white shad from 
Swift Island fishery. March 30: Received 26 white shad from Swift Island fishery. 

April 1: Received 51 white shad from Swift Island fishery. April5: Received 32 white shad from Swift Island 
fishery. April 9: Received 37 white shad from Swift Island fishery. April 10: Received 30 white shad from Swift 
Island fishery. April 13: Received 15 white shad of my father. April 14: Received 50 shad, 39 of which I sent up to 
my quarter. April24: Received 20 white shad of my father. April 25: Received 19 white shad of my father. April 
28: Received 49 white shad of my father. - 

May 9: Received 20 white shad of my father. 


1788. 
April 4: Began to catch white shad. 


From Col. William Cabell sr’s. account books I find that fresh shad sold at 2 to 4 pence each, 
betore and after the revolution. During the war prices varied with the currency. 

Pickled shad in barrels, containing from 150 to 200 shad, sold for about $6 to $9 a barrel. 
Very few shad, fresh or pickled, were sold, but very many were given away. 


3. YORK RIVER AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 


The York River is the common estuary of the Pamunkey and Mattapony Rivers, which have 
their confluence at West Point, about 20 miles west of Yorktown and Gloucester Point. 

The area of the hydrographic basin drained by the tributaries of the Mattapony and Pa- 
munkey is small compared with that of any of the principal rivers of the State; yet, in conse- 
quence of not being obstructed for some distance above the head of tide, the actual spawning area 
for shad and herring is greater than in the James, the Rappahannock, or even in the Potomac. 
The fact that these waters have been able to maintain a respectable shad fishery, in spite of the 
excessive drafts made upon them, clearly illustrates the disastrous influences exerted upon the 
fisheries of our principal rivers by the obstructions which restrict the migrations of the shad and 
herring (alewife) to the tidal areas. 

Even in these rivers there has been a steady decrease in the value and the production of these 
fisheries. The herring fishery no longer exists. Probably 250,000 to 300,000 are taken in gill- 
nets for local consumption. Formerly with a haul-seine, upon a single tide, over 100,000 have 
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been taken. Now, the haul-seines are abandoned, there being but four in the two rivers, and the 
fishing is mainly with float-seines. The fish reach the market through West Point, Sweet “Hall, 
Lester Manor, Cahoke, andeWhite House, all stations on the York River Railroad, and thence 
are sent chiefly to Richmond, and some to Baltimore and Philadelphia. Sturgeon go to Rich- 
mond almost exclusively, and are known there as Charles City “bacon”, 

Summary of the fisheries of the Mattapony and Pamunkey Rivers for 1880: 


Pamunkey and Matiapony Rivers. 


Product of the fisheries. 
Capital in- 
Number. 
vested. : 
Pounds of 
fish. Value. 
Men employed in fishing........-..-.--..+---- 426 || wasn escenca:s||scosw ease selacaissamcenese 
Boats otto tee teen eee e eee eeeeeceen ns ewenee eres 212 ||: °$2;020 00 os. jose accel eas eeseeeecey 
Apparatas se eceiseussvcerasvacecseastacanveuisl cedecd uses 4,020 00a. cn nccseccl voces woescsec 
Fishing houses and other shore property.....-|...-----.- CY) 
Products. 

Bad aetajs coc cc civan esau cc cuts vewawaedcetescces | aceesociwe| sewereccs ass 238, 950 $11, 947 50 
Prva 5 2 0 va va wa a stiwsSageceaweewsenehdecn|ceezaced alecectee aeee-{ 250, 000 2,500 00 

Sur g60n es. cccssesvcwsecccces cancsasasacwaeees|ssoesemardleammansesnes 51, 661 1, 549 83 
Other fresh-water fish........--.--.0-ceeecnesfeen eee cene[aneeeeneeeee 25, 000 2,000 00 

Total cose svsice cesses ce ne evewene exeecce sn | soereoxews 7, 365 00 565, 611 17, 997 33 


The fish for market are taken almost exclusively in float-nets and stake-nets; formerly there 
were a number of profitable seine hauls in both rivers, which are now abandoned. Four of the 
old shores are sometimes hauled, but they hardly pay expenses. Upon the two rivers one hundred 
and seventy-five boats are occupied in fishing float-nets and twenty-five boats in stake-net fishing. 
To each boat there is usually a man and a boy, and the cost of the outfits will average about $30. 

Besides the float and stake-nets, there are three weirs in the vicinity of West Point and eight 
fyke-nets. They are principally valuable for the fall and winter fishing. 

At the narrows of the rivers what are termed “hedgings” are numerous. They effectually 
impede the further ascent of the fish, and as nearly all the shad that reach them are ripe they 
must exert a very injurious influence upon the fisheries. 

A “hedging” is made by driving down forks at intervals of 6 to 8 feet across the stream from 
one bank to the other. ‘These support a continuous log or ridge-pole some 6 or 8 inches in diameter ; 
resting upon this and pointing up the stream are poles 3 or 4 inches in diameter driven into the 
mud and spaced at intervals of an inch. An opening about 3 feet in diameter is left at one point. 
By the accumulation of leaves a tolerably tight dam is soon formed; the water is dammed back, 
and a strong current discharged through the opening, presenting the only possible passage for the 
ascent of the fish. At this opening stands a worthless, lazy contraband, or more worthless white, 
‘“skim-net” in hand, and when he feels a fish strike the net lifts it out. Such devices as these 
should be prohibited under the severest penalties. 


4. THE RAPPAHANNOCK RIVER. 


The sources of the Rappahannock are on the eastern slope of the Blue Ridge. Its mountain 
tributaries formerly abounded in trout, which have, however, almost entirely disappeared from 
most of the streams, being occasionally found in those above where the fishing laws have been 
strictly observed. The readiness with which these fish have been restored to their streams by 
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artificial planting proves that their disappearance was due not to any change in the character of 
the water, but merely to over-fishing. Before obstructions existed in the Rappahannock the shad 
ascended its main tributaries almost to the base of the Blue Ridge. Contests relative to the 
obstruction of the stream by dams began in colonial times, and petition after petition for arresting 
the encroachments of mill owners and manufacturers upon the general right was filed in the 
House of Burgesses. As is, however, usual, the march of progress triumphed, and the “ annually 
recurring bounty of Providence,” 4. e., the fish, was entirely cut off from the upper waters of the 
river. At the present day the upward movement of shad is limited to Falmouth—a short distance 
above tide-water—where a stone dam 20 feet high prevents further ascent. Here, as on most of 
the rivers, we hear the same well-grounded complaint of impoverished fisheries, due, however, as 
a rule, first to the diminished spawning and breeding area of the shad, and, secondly, to too 
excessive fishing by illegitimate appliances, such as traps and slides, the use of which above high 
water should in all cases be absolutely prohibited by law. 

Organized fisheries are prosecuted in this river as high as Fredericksburg—about 140 miles 
from its mouth—where tide-water ceases. From the bay up to Bowler’s wharf fishing is carried 
on almost exclusively by pound-nets. Thence to Leaton’s stake-nets prevail. Each staker fishes 
from twenty-five to fifty nets, each about 9 yards long, with a stretched mesh of 43 to 5 inches, 
the depth of the net varying with the depth of water. Three haul-seines are fished between 
Bowler’s and Leaton’s. From Leaton’s to Fredericksburg the haul-seines and the gillers hold 
disputed sovereignty. During the season of 1879 nine seines in all were fished on this river. 
These were operated by horse power, and averaged about thirteen men to a crew. 

The statistics of the personnel of these fisheries for the season of 1879, the capital invested, the 
products and their value,*are given in the following table: 


The Rappahannock River. 
Number. Value. 

FIG iccvesicesees 

180 $5, 335 

deweu sections 33, 538 

Products. 
Shad? oxsecwsensnssigouveseeies ceed pounds... 469, 073 18, 762 
HORrinig’ io se sje scee sacs sceccsess wows do.... 732, 797 8, 793 
ORTOP OY oy iad vdaveesakaowssacen gis do.... 17, 700 177 
Miscellaneous fresh-water fish ..... do.... 107, 850 7, 549 
Offal, scrap fish* ................ bushels. 5,100 765 
* Used for manure. 


5. THE POTOMAO RIVER. 


The Potomac River has its sources upon the eastern front of the main chain of the Appalachi- 
ans; flowing south and east, it breaks through the Blue Ridge at Harper’s Ferry and reaches tide- 
water five miles above Washington, by descending in rapids over a granite ledge about 60 
feet high, known as the Great Falls. By its main tributary, the Shenandoah, which joins the 
Potomac at Harper’s Ferry, it drains the rich valley of Virginia as far up as Staunton, which is on 
the divide between the waters flowing into the James and the Potomac. 

The Potomac has always been celebrated for the excellency and value of its shad and herring 
fisheries. Reports of their magnitude have come to us from early days, and from them we gather 
that the production must then, as compared with our own day, have been simply fabulous, While 
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the Potomac and its tributaries above tide-water present all the conditions suitable for the spawn- 
ing and breeding grounds of the shad, yet the Great Falls have always stood as an insuperable 
barrier to the further upward migrations of not only the shad and herring, but also of the more 
enterprising species, the rock-fish or striped bass. The fisheries of this river annually decreased in 
value and production up to the time of the war; the intermission which then ensued in the fishing 
operations on account of those of a martial character allowed the fisheries to recuperate, so that 
in the years immediately succeeding the war it was found that they had in a measure recovered 
from their former depletion. In 1878 the minimum of production was attained, during which 
season less than 200,000 shad were taken in the entire river. In 1879 the results of previous 
artificial propagation first manifested themselves, and there was a considerable inérease in the run 
of shad, from which time the shad fisheries steadily increased, until in the season of 1880 nearly 
600,000 were taken. ‘ 

_ The early fisheries on the Potomac were prosecuted entirely by means of haul-seines. About 
the year 1835 gill-nets were introduced from the North. These have steadily grown in favor and 
for the last few years have been the principal instrument employed for the capture of shad. 

In 1880, only eleven large haul-seines were in use where fifty had been fished in early days. 
Within the last five years pound-nets have been introduced. They are increasing in numbers rap- 
idly, and are by degrees displacing the gill-nets, which, as above stated, displaced the haul-seines. 

The following statistics show the extent and value of the Potomac fisheries for 1880: 


The Potomac River. 


Men employed .........-2.-.020+-eeeeeeee: 1, 208 |......-2000- 

BOGS cunsonsdenvemiansinwenenaneres senda’ 230 $30, 750 

Apparatus and fishing houses ¢.....-.-...).2..-+.20065 209, 550 
Products. 

-| 2,040, 052 60, 201 

.| 6,291, 252 62, 912 

288, 000 2, 880 


-| 1,317, 0380 39, 610 


6. THE SUSQUEHANNA RIVER. 


The sources of this river are in the highlands of Pennsylvania and Western New York. Flow- 
ing in a general southerly direction, it breaks through the entire Appalachian system, and dis- 
charges into the head of Chesapeake Bay. Its principal tributaries are the Juniata, the North 
Branch, and the West Branch. The extreme sources of the North Branch are in the Catskill 
Mountains, while the western branch interdigitates with the headwaters of the Ohio. In the: 
early settlement of the country the abundant run of shad into all these streams at the proper 
season was a matter of prime importance to the people, a very considerable proportion of their 
income being derived from this source. Profitable shad-fisheries existed at a number of points 
on the Juniata and on the North Branch of the Susquehanna, and vast numbers ascended the 
West Branch also up into the Chenango River in the State of New York, and were taken at a 
distance of several hundred miles above their present limit. .The accounts in regard to abund- 
ance of shad, given by the early settlers on all the rivers of the Atlantic slope, seem almost 
fabulous to us in these days. If tradition has invented exaggerated stories concerning all the 
other rivers, those accounts touching the Susquehanna at least are undoubtedly established by 
authentic data. At the request of Prof. 8. F. Baird, U. S. Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, a 
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committee of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, of which Mr. Harrison Wright was 
chairman, has prepared and submitted the following very interesting report on the early shad- 
fisheries of the North Branch of the Susquehanna River. j 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE OF THE WYOMING HISTORIOAL AND GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY ON THE 
EARLY SHAD-FISHERIES OF THE NORTH BRANOH OF THE SUSQUEHANNA RIVER. 


Prof. SPENCER F. BAIRD, 
United States Commissioner of Fisheries : 

Str: The committee of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, to whom your in- 
quiries touching- the old shad-fisheries on the North Branch of the Susquehanna were referred for 
investigation, would respectfully report that they have interviewed, by letter or in person, a large 
number of the old settlers, who either now live or formerly did live near the banks of the river, 
and were calculated to be able to give the requisite information, and who were pleased to report. 
These persons have, in nearly every instance, most cheerfully and at no little trouble furnished us 
with the information asked. We make this acknowledgment for the reason that the parties to 
whom application was made are necessarily far advanced in age, all with but one or two excep- 
tions having seen their “ three score years and ten,” and to them it was no little labor to write out 
their reminiscences of the early shad-fisheries. 

Besides these interviews, the records of the county, files of old newspapers, the numerous 
printed histories of this section of country, have been consulted, and from these various sources 
the data upon which this report is based have been gleaned. With these preliminary remarks let 
us proceed to our report. 

History.—There can be no doubt but that the Indians, for years before the white people 
thought of settling at Wyoming, caught their shad there in large quantities; their net-sinkers, 
though they have for years been collected by archzologists, are still very plenty, and can be found 
anywhere on the flats along the river in quantities, and the fragments of pottery show unmistak- 
able markings with the vertebra of the shad; these, together with the fact that the early settlers 
saw the Indians catching shad in a seine made of bushes (called a bush-net), point to the fact that 
shad on the North Branch were taken in quantities by the Indians. 

The Connecticut people who settled here over a hundred years ago had, in the very start, their 
seines, and took the shad in numbers ; as near as we can learn they were the first white people 
who seined the shad in the North Branch. 4 

During the thirty years’ war which the Connecticut settlers had with the Pennsylvania Gov- 
ernment for the possession of this valley of Wyoming, the shad supply was a great element of sub- 
sistence; for this, unlike the fields, barns, and granaries, could not be burned by the Pennamites. 
An old settler says: “When we came back to the valley we found everything destroyed, and the 
only thing we could find to eat were two dead shad picked up on the river shore; these we cooked, 
and a more delicious meal was never partaken of by either of us.” One of the most bitter complaints 
made against the Pennamites, in 1784, was that they had destroyed the seines. 

After the Revolutionary war had ended, and the troubles between the Pennsylvania claimants 
and the Connecticut settlers had been quieted, the shad fisheries increased in numbers and value 
yearly, until about the year 1830, when the dams and canal were finished and an end put to the 
shad fisheries. 

Run.—It would appear, from the papers hereto attached, that the male fish preceded the 
female fish by some eight to ten days in their ascent of the river, and between the ascent of the 
former and that of the latter there was generally a perceptible rise in the river, and immediately 
following it came the large roe-weighted females in great schools. 
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FISHERIES.— Accompanying this report is a map of the Susquehanna River from the junction 
of the West Branch at Northumberland to Towanda, near the New Yorh State line; upon this is 
noted the localities of the fisheries with as much accuracy as was attainable from the accounts 
received by us. Some have probably been omitted, especially in the stretch of river from Dan- 
ville to a point 4 miles above Bloomsburg, where we were unsuccessful in our inquiries, but with- 
out doubt the most important on the river have been recorded by us. 

At Northumberland, or just below, was Hummel’s fishery; between Northumberland and 
Danville there were eight fisheries in order from Northumberland up, as follows: (1) Line’s Island 
lower fishery; (2) Line’s Island middle fishery; (3) Smith’s fishery; (4) Line’s Island upper fish- 
ery; (5) Scoti’s fishery; (6) Grant’s fishery; (7) Carr’s Island fishery; (8) Rockafeller’s. The 
next fishery of which we have a record was the fishery of Samuel Webb, located about 4 miles 
above Bloomsburg. Above this point about 4 miles, and 6 miles below Berwick, was the fishery 
of Benjamin Boon; the next was located just above the town of Berwick, and about a mile and a 
half above Berwick was the Tuckahoe fishery (this last is the same as the Nescopeck fishery men- 
tioned in Pearce’s history); the next was at Beach Haven. Between this latter place and Nanti- 
coke Dam there were three, viz, one at Shickshinny, one just below the mouth of Hunlock’s Creek, 
and one called the “‘ Dutch” fishery, on Croup’s farm. Above Nanticoke there was one belonging 
to James Stewart, about opposite Jameson Harvey’s place; one at Fish Island, and one at Steel’s 
Ferry, called the Mud fishery. The next was on Fish’s Island, three-quarters of a mile below the 
Wilkes-Barre bridge; the next was Bowman’s fishery, mediately below the Wilkes-Barre bridge; 
the next was the Butler fishery, a little above the bridge; the next was at Mill Creek, a mile 
above the bridge; the next was the Monocacy Island fishery; the next Carey’s; the next was on 
Wintermoot Island, this last landing on the left bank above the ferry at Beauchard’s; the next was 
at Scovel’s Island, opposite Lackawanna Creek; this and the Falling Spring fishery next above be- 
longed to parties living in Providence, away up the Lackawanna. The next above was at Harding’s, 
in Exeter township; the next above was at Keeler’s, in Wyoming County; the next was at Taylor’s 
(or Three Brother’s) Island. This latter fishery was no doubt the one referred to by P. M. Osterbout 
as being opposite McKune’s Station on the Lehigh Valley Railroad. The next was at Hunt’s ferry 
circa, 5 miles above Tunkhannock; the next was Grist’s Bar, about a mile above Meshoppen; 
the next was at Whitcomb’s Island, a mile below Black Walnut bottom; a half a mile above this 
fishery was the Sterling Island fishery ; and the next above was Black Walnut, and half a mile 
further up was the Chapin Island fishery; the next was at the bend at Skinner’s Eddy; the next 
was at Browntown, in Bradford County; the next was at Ingham’s Island; the next was at the 
mouth of Wyalusing Creek; 2 miles farther up was one at Terrytown; the next and last that we 
have any record of was at Standing Stone, about 6 miles below Towanda. 

Thus it will be seen that between Northumberland and Towanda there were about forty per- 
manent fisheries. 

MONEY VALUE.—Onr country records only go back to 1787. We spent a whole day in search- 
ing the first volumes, in hopes that we might find some entries of transfers of fishing rights, but 
our search was fruitless; we have, however, found among the papers of Caleb Wright a bill of 
sale of a half interest in a fishery between Shickshinny and Nanticoke, called the “Dutch fish- 
ery;” the price paid was £20 “lawful money of Pennsylvania,” equivalent to $53.33." 

Jameson Harvey says that Jonathan Hunlock’s interest in th8 Hunlock fishery was worth 
from $500 to $600 per annum; it was a half interest. Henry Roberts says a right in a fishery 
was worth from $10 to $25. 


*Caleb Wright’s son received 1,900 shad as his share of one night’s fishing at this fishery. 
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Major Fassett’s father was one of eleven owners in the Sterling Island fishery, and his inter- 
est was valued at $100. 

Mr. Hollenback’s information on the money value of the different fisheries is by far the most 
valuable; he says the Standing Stone fishery was worth from $300 to $400 per annum; the Ter- 
rytown fishery was worth about the same; the Wyalusing Creek fishery was worth about $250 
per annum; the Ingham Island fishery, $50 less; the Browntown and Skinner’s Eddy fisheries, 
about $150 per annum each. 

Jameson Harvey say: “The widow Stewart, at the Stewart fishery, used often to take from 
$30 to $40 of a night for her share of the haul.” 

The data bearing upon this point are decidedly unsatisfactory, as they would only give to the 
forty fisheries an annual value of about $12,000, a large amount for those days, yet one we believe 
to be too small; the next item, the “catch,” should be taken with this one to form a basis for cal- 
culation. 

CatcH.—At the eight fisheries near Northumberland large numbers of shad were taken; three 
hundred was a common haul; some hauls ran from three to five thousand, The Rockafeller fish- 
ery, just below Danville (about the year 1820), gave an annual yield of from three to four thousand, 
worth from 124 cents to 25 cents apiece. 

Mr. Fowler says that the fishery just above Berwick was one of the most productive, and that 
he has assisted there in catching “ thousands upon thousands,” but does not give the average an- 
nual yield; he also says, that at the Tuckahoe fishery ‘many thousands were caught night and 
day in early spring;” and at the Webb and Boon fisheries the hauls were immense ; at the latter 
they got so many at a haul that they couldn’t dispose of them, and they were actually hauled on 
Boon’s farm for manure. 

At Hunlock’s fishery the annual catch must have been about ten thousand. 

At the Dutch fishery in one night thirty-eight hundred were taken. 

At the Fish Island fishery, at a single haul, nearly ten thousand shad were taken. 

Mr. Jenkins recollects of seeing a haul at Monocacy Island—just before the dam was put in — 
of twenty-eight hundred. 

At Scovel’s Island the catch was from twenty to sixty per night; at Falling Spring fifty to 
three hundred per night; at Taylor’s Island from two hundred to four hundred per night. 

At Wyalusing the annual catch was between two and three thousand; and at Standing Stone 
between three and four thousand. 

The daily catch at the Terrytown fishery was about one hundred and fifty. 

Major Fassett says that at the Sterling Island fishery “over two thousand were caught in one 
day in five-hauls.” 

It is a plain deduction from the above facts that the fisheries down the river were much more 
valuable than those above. Above Monocacy we hear of no catch over two thousand, while below 
that point they were much larger, and while from $300 to $400 seems to be the general annual 
value above, we find the fishery at Hunlock’s, 12 miles below, was worth from $1,000 to $1,200 per 
annum. The shad farther up the river appear to have decreased in numbers yet to have increased 
in size, and that brings us to the next head. 

81zE.—The opinion seems to be general that the great size attained by the Susquehanna shad 
was attributed to the long rug up the fresh-water stream (carrying the idea of the survival of the 
fittest); that they were of great size is beyond doubt; nearly every one who recollects them in- 
sists on putting their weight at almost double that of the-average Delaware shad of to-day. 
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Mr. Van Kirk gives from 3 to 9 pounds as the weight of the shad caught at the fisheries in 
Northumberland and Montour Counties. 

Mr. Fowler says he has assisted in catching thousands weighing 8 and 9 pounds at the fish- 
eries in Columbia County. 

Mr. Harvey, speaking of the Luzerne County shad, says: “Some used to weigh 8 and 9 
pounds, and I saw one weighed on a wager which turned the scales at 13 pounds.” 

Major Fassett, speaking of those caught in Wyoming County, says: ‘The average weight 
was 8 pounds, the largest 12 pounds.” 

Dr. Horton says of the shad caught in Bradford County, that he has seen them weighing 9 
pounds; ordinarily the weight was from 4 to 7 pounds. 

Pricr.—The price of shad varied, according to their size, from 4d. to 25 cents, depending of 
course upon their scarcity or abundance, and as some of our correspondents remember the price 
in years when it was high, and others in those when there was a great plenty of fish, there arise 
what appear to be conflicting statements in their letters. 

At the town meeting held at Wilkes-Barre, April 21, 1778, prices were set on articles of sale, 
inter alia, a8 follows: Winter-fed beef, per pound, 7d.; tobacco, per pound, 9d.; eggs, per dozen, 
8d.; shad apiece, 6d. At one time they brought but 4d. apiece. A bushel of salt would at any 
time bring a hundred shad. 

At the time the dam was built they brought from 10 to 12 cents. On the day of the big haul 
Mr. Harvey says they sold for a cent apiece (Mr. Dana says 3 coppers). 

Mr. Isaac 8. Osterhout remembers a Mr. Walter Green who gave twenty barrels of shad for 
‘a good Durham cow. 

Mr. Roberts says that in exchanging for maple sugar one good shad was worth a pound ot 
sugar; when sold for cash shad were worth 123 cents apiece. 

Major Fassett says the market price of the shad was $6 per hundred. 

Dr. Horton says the shad, according to size, were worth from 10 to 25 cents. 

Mr. Hollenback, in calculating the value of fisheries near Wyalusing, has put the value of 
the shad at 10 cents apiece. In 1820 they were held in Wilkes-Barre at $18.75 per hundred. Mr. 
Fowler'says they were worth 3 cents or 4 cents apiece. 

COUNTRY SUPPLY AND TRADE.—Every family along the river having some means had its half 
barrel, barrel, or more of shad salted away each season, and some smoked shad hanging in their 
kitchen chimneys; not only those living immediately along the river were the beneficiaries, but 
the testimony shows tat the country folk came from 50 miles away to get their winter supply, 
camping along the river’s bank, and bringing, in payment, whatever they had of a marketable 
nature. They came from the New York State line, and from as far east as Easton, bringing maple 
sugar and salt, and from as far west as Milton, bringing cider, whisky, and the two mixed together 
as cider royal, and from down the river, and away to the south towards Philadelphia, bringing 
leather, iron, &c. 

Mr. Isaac S. Osterhout says when quite a boy (1822-’23) he went with a neighbor to Salina, 
N. Y., after salt, he taking shad and his neighbor whetstones, which they traded for salt. The 
teams hauling grain to Easton brought back salt; in good seasons the supply of this latter im- 
portant item always seems to have been short of the demand. 

The shad, as far as we can learn, appear never to have-gone up the West Branch in such 
quantities as they did up the North Branch, and the same may be said of the Delaware, or else 
the fish were-of inferior quality, f6r the dwellers from the banks of both of these streams came to 
Wyoming for their supply of shad. 
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Mr. P. M. Osterhout tells of a firm (Miller & McCord) living at Tunkhannock which did quite 
an extensive business in shad, sending the cured ones up the river into New York State, and far 
down the river. 

Mr. Fowler says: ‘No farmer, or man with a family, was without bis barrel, or barrels, of shad 
the whole year round. Besides furnishing food for the immediate inhabitants, people from Mahan- 
tango, Blue Mountains, and, in fact, for 50 miles around, would bring salt in tight barrels, and trade 
it for shad.” 

Mr. Harvey says: “Boats coming up the river used to bring leather, cider, whisky, cider 
royal, salt, iron, &c., and would take back shad.” 

OTHER FISH.—We do not find that any other deep-sea fish (with the exception of eels) ever 
came up the river above Northumberland. The “Oswego bass,” ‘Susquehanna salmon,” “ Yellow 
bass,” “Striped bass,” ‘Susquehanna bass” spoken of by the different correspondents appear to 
be the same fish, which is also sometimes called the wall-eyed pike ; an excellent fish introduced 
into the river many years ago from Oswego Lake; they are not now as plenty as formerly, though 
within the past few years they have been increasing perceptibly. The other fish mentioned are 
nothing but the common river fish. 

EFFECT OF DAMS.—There is no question that the building of the dams necessary to feed the 
canals put a stop at once to shad fishing; all our correspondents agree that after the Nanticoke 
dam was finished, in 1830, no shad were ever caught above it. As to the effect of the dams on me 
shad fishing, the following extracts from Hazard’s Register are of interest: 

1829. May 9, page 304. “Lewiston, Pa., May 2. It is stated that shad are caught in much 
greater abundance below the dam at North Island, in the Juniata, than has ever been known at 
any previous time. It is supposed that the dam in the Susquehanna, immediately above the mouth 
of the Juniata, has the effect of directing their course up the Juniata. The dam at North Island 
retards their passage farther, and the consequence is that the people farther up the Juniata are 
deprived of the luxury of fresh shad, which so abundantly falls to the lot of their neighbors a few 
miles lower down. But we must be content with these little deprivations by the promise of the 
immense advantages which are to accrue to the country from the canal.” 

1830. May 8, page 304. The Sunbury Beacon of Monday the 26th of April, says: “ Not less 
than from 4,000 to 5,000 shad were caught on Saturday last within a quarter of a mile below the 
dam. Upwards of 500 were taken by one dip-net, and several others avergged 200 and 300 each. 
We understand that several hundred were caught with dip-nets yesterday.” 

1831. May 14, page 318. From the Wyoming Herald: ‘ Wilkes-Barre, May 6, 1831. While 
the raftsmen complain of the Nanticoke dam, the boys find in it a source of amusement. The 
bass which ascend at this season in great numbers, stopped by the dam, offered fine sport. In- 
deed, hooks, half a dozen at a time without bait, are let down and suddenly drawn up often with 
two or three bass hooked by the side.” 

And on the same page, from the Susquehanna Democrat: “A short time since great quanti- 
ties of bass were caught in a small eddy formed in the river directly below the abutment of the 
Nanticoke dam. The fish apparently lay there in schools, and by drawing hooks through the 
eddy numbers were caught. On Thursday and Friday last a number of fine shad were caught in 
the same way. One man drew out 9 in one day, and sold them for 50 cents each. This is the 
first instance within our knowledge of shad being caught with=a hook. We mention the fact as 
one altogether new, as well as to say to the down-river folks, our market has not been altogether 
destitute of shad, though many a gentleman’s table has.” 
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We are informed that to-day the shad manage to get over the Columbia dam, only to be 
received in nets spread for them at the head of the sluice-way by a pack of scoundrels, among 
whom, if we hear correctly, are parties connected with our State fish commission; if it were not 
for this we would have shad in small quantities as far up as the next dam at all events. The 
cutting off of this staple of food from tens of thousands of people in this section of country could 
not but be a great loss, and it has been questioned if it was not greater than the benefits derived 
from the great internal improvements. Some slight improvements in the sluice-way of the lower 
dams and a regular ladder-way in that of the Nanticoke dam, good protective laws, well enforced 
(with a double-barreled shot-gun for Columbia dam), certain days set for fishing along the river, 
and one good stocking with young shad, would, we believe, give us shad in fair quantities all the 
way up the river. 

We do not believe the expense would be very great, whereas the benefits would be incalculahble. 
There is no doubt that the experiment is well worth trying. 

Luzerne County will contribute her share towards the necessary improvements. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
HARRISON WRIGHT, 


‘ Chairman of Committee. 
WILKES-BARRE, May 27, 1881. 
PRESENT CONDITION OF THE FISHERIES. 


LIMITS OF THE FISHERIES.—The present limit of the upward movement of shad in this river 
is Columbia, situated about 40 miles above tide-water. ‘The dam at this place, about 6 or 7 feet high, 
constitutes an effectual barrier to the passage of the fish. To this point shad still ascend in large 
numbers, from 30,000 to 40,000 being annually taken at the dam or in its immediate vicinity. 

Herring now ascend tie Susquehanna only as far as Bald Friar, a few miles above tide-water, 
nor have we any information of their ever having pushed their migrations beyond this point. 

SEINE-FISHING.—Rock and perch are taken in large numbers in haul-seines during the spring 
months. In summer and fall these fish are taken exclusively with gill-nets and small drag-nets. 

Catfish are taken in great quantities for the Philadelphia market, where, dressed, they com- 
mand a price per pound not much below that for perch and rock. 

The most important fishing industry on the Susquehanna is the gill-net fishing, though twenty 
large haul-seines are operated at various points, in what is termed the “ head of the bay,” the North- 
east River, and in the Susquehanna itself, a short distance above Havre de Grace. In consequence 
of the peculiar natural characteristics of the fishing grounds of this river, the landing of the seines 
is provided for by special constructions. In some places large floats are used on which to land 
the seines. These are fully described in the section relating to the apparatus used in the capture 
of fish. In other cases, instead of floats, a “ battery” is built of logs; this is filled in with earth 
and stones, and upon it the seine is landed. i 

GILL-NET FISHING.—In the gill-net fisheries, which are frequently conducted in very rough 
water, boats larger and far more seaworthy than those used on other rivers are here employed. A 
complete outfit for a giller is one round-bottom boat, costing, when new, $140; one scow with house 
and reel, $40; and four or five 100-fathom nets, costing about $25 each, making a total value of 
about $300. ° 

The following graphical description of the mode of fishing these nets is from the pen of the 
late Professor Milner : 

“The ‘gilling ground’ extends.from Havre de Grace, Md., eastward and southward, to 
the mouth of the Chester River. Between Havre de Grace and Spesutie Island a shoal extends 
with the navigable channel to the westward, and to the eastward an old partially filled up chan- 
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nel known as Swash. Near the center of the shoal a light house has been built, called Battery 
Light. When the shad have reached this point in the bay, they come up on the shoal in the night, 
at slack water of ebb and flood of tide. From the Battery Light to head of the island is known to 
be the center of their congregation, and a great strife for good berths prevails, so much so that 
enterprising fishermen will lie in their boats for half a day, anchored to the spot where they desire 
to cast the nets after dark. These drift-nets are made of fine twine and entangle the fishes by the 
gill-flaps as they swim against them. The cork-line floats at the surface, and the lightly weighted 
lead line at low tide trails along the bottom. At each end of the nets, which have ordinarily a 
length of 300 yards, a float is tied, upon which rides a lantern. These lanterns are required to 
distinguish the different nets as they are cast along the shoal parallel to each other, often with 
not more than 50 or 60 feet intervening. They drift with the tide, and one floating too slowly or 
snagged at the bottom becomes fouled with its neighbor as soon as it is overtaken. It is essen- 
tial that all are put out simultaneously, or the dividing spaces soon become irregular, and many of 
them too narrow, resulting in the nets becoming entangled with each other. A still night on the 
bay, in the height of season, is a pleasant experience. The anchored boats, scarcely discernible in 
the dusk, become deep shadowy masses at intervals or disappear in the darkness. Suddenly a 
muffled, quiet movement of oars is heard, and in quick succession lights appear on the water in a 

‘long line, and the rapid movement of a hundred pairs of oars is heard as they click in the rowlocks. 
Each rower vies with his rival to run out the 300 yards of net, his comrade in the stern rapidly 
and skillfully throwing the corks and leads. Some impatient fellow usually pulls up his anchor 
silently, but the light on the water telegraphs the fact to the rest and he rarely gets half a dozen 
strokes ahead. One hundred boats often pull abreast across the line of the shoal. The second 
lantern floating on the water announces the net all out. 

“ Standing in the night on an elevated point of the island, with many hundred lights strewn 
thickly over the wide expanse of water, the observer is impressed with the similarity of the view 
above him and below, as if the stars overhead were reflected on the surface of the bay with double 
brilliancy. 

“The boatman either turns directly back and ‘runs the net,’ passing the cork line through the 
hands, readily detecting the presence of fish, or he rows back to the starting point, and it is run 
from that end, the net all the time driftin g with the tide. The shad, whenever found, are ‘ungilled’ 
and thrown into the boat, and the net drops away again. 

“The necessity for instantly going over the net relates to the presence of great quantities of 
eels, which soon spoil the shad for the market or for the- table. Sitting in my boat while the 
oarsman was quietly rowing behind a ‘ giller’ we were attracted by a continual splashing in a net 
near by. We thought it to be a sturgeon rolling and entangling himself in the twine as they 
sometimes do. Heading the boat in the direction of the sound and co ming near, it seemed at first 
to be a number of ‘herring’ meshed in a singularly close huddle, and in their struggles flashing 
their white sides in the dim starlight. As we came nearer I turned the light of the lantern full 
upon them and discovered a swarm of eels tearing and stripping the flesh from the bones of a shad 
which had gilled itself near the cork line. Gathered in a writhing mass, with their heads centered 
upon the fragment of the fish, we had before us the living model of a drowning Medusa. There 
was at least a bushel of them, greedily crowding each other, fastening their teeth in the flesh of 
the shad, and by a quick, muscular torsion snatching pieces from the dying fish. It is not uncom- 
mon to see a dozen heads of shad, each with a long, slender backbone attached, taken one after 
the other out of the net, when a fisherman has delayed a little too long. Six good eels have been 
thrown into the boat by a dexterous jerk of the net where a mutilated shad was hanging. I have 
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seen four eels fall out of the abdominal cavity of a shad, when no eels were visible, when the fish 
came over the gunnel. They had devoured the viscera, which always seems to be the first portion 
sought by them. 7 

“The habit is to run the net as soon as it is all out, and take the fish out immediately, before 
they can be injured by theeels. The eels never mesh; they are too slippery to get entangled. In 
the shoal fishing, when the weather beeomes warm, the ‘eel-cuts, as these are called, often out- 
number the marketable shad. The fishermen salt down the better ones for their winter food.” 

“The net is run twice or three times and is then taken up. Little else than shad is taken; a few 
striped bass and a few suckers are occasionally found. The captures, to each boat with two men, 
number from ‘water hauls’ to several hundred shad. : 

“¢ After the first tide’s fishing the boatsanchor. Often several tie fast to another anchored oue, 
and the men while away the hours to the next tide in gossip and yarn spinning, or go to sleep in 
the bottom of the boat. It often happens when anchored apart from the rest, they find themselves, 
in the small hours of the morning, chilly and solitary in the middle of the bay. 

“Quiet and harmony is the ordinary state of their communion, although the strife for goud 
berths sometimes arouses a dissension. An attempt to anticipate the line of boats in laying out the 
nets at too early a stage of the tide calls forth sudden and certain penalty. Not ouly the boats on 
each side, but some of those from a distance, crowd around and unite their protests, and when these 
are unavailing the offender is hemmed in by the boatmen, who, in a halfjocose manner, yet with a 
fully in earnest purpose, set their nets across the line of direction he has started in ‘ surrounding 
him, If he is still obstinate enough to persist or to attempt to cut the nets which are in his way, a 
melee ensues, and some sturdy boatman is apt to belabor him into reason with an oar, public 
opinion favoring a certain amount of this kind of punishment. 

“The boats used in the head of the bay are small, and the mutton-leg sails have no provision 
for reefing. The foresail is much larger, and sail is shortened by unstepping the foremast and put- 
ting the mainsail in its place. At the approach of a squall they hurriedly pull in the nets and scat- 
ter like a shoal of mullets when a porpoise appears among them. They get caught out occasional y, 
and getting to the lee of the shoal or the island, they sometimes lie with the killock out all day.” 

FYKES AND POUND-NETS.—A large number of fykes are in use from Havre de Grace to Co- 
lumbia in summer for the capture of perch, rock, and catfish. Under the Maryland law the use 
of pound-nets is prohibited, and their absence from the Susquehanna is a striking feature to one 
accustomed to seeing them in such general use in other parts of the bay. 

StTaTISTICS.—The history of the impoverishment of the Susquehanna fisheries is the same as 
for the Potomac. 

The minimum of production was reached in 1878, from which time there has been a gradual 
and steady increase. , 


The Susquehanna River. 
Number. Value. 
Men emiployed siiinsccassuisecnnawaanneuns DOES Cocccmwanwes 
NOU6 Ses ceerciceciswenese cee cdeesesicrenceces: *8, 342 $97, 450 
Ponta osc a veconcssaseecasdncndneeyecesoe 834 43, 510 
Products. 
Sad cons oceccciecniesncesccincceyia pounds..| 2,149, 000 96, 705 
Herring ss2cceceersxeareceseseaceese do....| 3,483, 333 62, 700 
Cathal sn -aiccccnccse inc iciienceiecetedt do.... 200, 000 12, 000 
Perch and rock.....-..c.+-------+-+ do.... 60, 000 .. 6, 000 


*Four pounds; 36 haul-seines ; 302 gill-nets; 3,000 fyke-nets. 
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7. MINOR TRIBUTARIES OF THE CHESAPEAKE BAY. 


The minor tributaries, such as the Patuxent, Chester, Choptank, Wicomico, Patapsco, and 
the numerous creeks which indent the shores of the Chesapeake, contribute no insignificant portion 
of the total product of the Chesapeake area. We have not, however, the data enabling us to 
specify the exact amounts taken in each. Their aggregate is, however, included in the summaries 
for, Maryland and Virginia, given in another section of this report. 


4.—FISHERIES OF THE DELAWARE RIVER. 
By MARSHALL McDONALD. 


The present condition of the fisheries of Delaware Bay is discussed on a preceding page of 
this volume under the head of Fisheries of Southern Delaware. 

The following is a statistical summary of the Delaware River fisheries in 1880, based upon 
general estimates: 


Species. Pounds. Value. 

AIAWIVEE ick oicinaca sasxuweeaewsaranen @1, 800,000 | $26, 000 
Shad nce coecses os veces sudaserdeeces 1,050,000 | 52, 500 
SOUL ZOOD:.~/0o.0seace.n ce ccanneeee wee cies 450, 000 22, 500 
All other species.........-...-.-00006- 5995, 250 46,116 
MPOtaD 3 2.:2,cc,ancisientisedsaeemeee sk 4,295,250 | 147,116 


a In addition, 596,700 pounds of alewives and 120,000 pounds of sturgeon were taken by the sea-fishermen. 
b Includes 196,200 pounds of catfish, 150,000 pounds of perch, 100,000 pounds of striped bass, 15,300 pounds of turtle, and 533,750 pounds 
of mixed fish. : 


The following facts concerning the condition of the fisheries of Delaware River in 1837 are 
compiled from an article by Dr. Samuel Howell, in the American Journal of Science and Arts, 
Volume XXXII, 1837, page 134, entitled ‘‘ Notice of the Shad and Shad Fisheries of the Delaware”: 


“The shad usually make their first appearance in the Delaware about the middle of March. 
In early seasons, however, they are occasionally taken in February. 


“Tt is a singular fact that they are caught within a few days as early above the rapids, 160 
miles from the ocean, as at the lowest fisheries on the river; but, although their advance guard 
would thus seem to move on with such celerity towards their place of destination, the main body 
evidently pursue their course more deliberately, and it is obvious from the operation of the 
successive fisheries that their progress upwards is slow, and that they do not move as fast as the 
tide would carry them, even admitting that they remain quiescent during the ebb. While they 
work their way slowly against the ebb-tide, it would seem that they head about and rather stem 
the upward drift of the flood. This is proved by the fact that the drift nets or gilling seines, which 
catch them meshed on their lower sides during their ebb drift, have them entangled on the 
opposite side when drifting upwards with the flood tide. 

“ While their general movement is upwards, for their final destination seems to be the clear 
shallow waters above the tide, their instinct instructs them to loiter by the way to employ their 
appropriate food, with which the turbid fresh waters of the river seem to abound ; what this food ix 
is conjectural. 

“They certainly are not a fish of prey, and their alimentary canal on dissection discloses noth- 
ing but a greenish earthy slime, which is probably strained through their fringed throats as they 
suck in the water. 
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“We may fairly infer that their nutriment consists of the mucilage or mattors held in solution 
by the waters. That they find congenial aliment in these waters is obvious from the fact that 
they increase in fat and flavor the longer they remain in the rivers. 

“Whether all the myriads of shad which enter the Delaware annually would proceed to its 
head-waters if unobstructed is quite doubtful. 

“There is some reason for believing that, like some of the migratory birds, they return annually 
to the parts of the river in which they were bred. How else are we to account for the marked 
difference observed in the shad taken in the different parts of the Delaware and its tributary 
streams? Those, for example, which are caught in the creek are so small and so inferior in flavor 
to those caught high up the river as almost to form a distinct variety of fish. 

“The Trenton shad, or those caught at the falls, have from time immemorial been proverbial 
for their superiority in quality as well as size to those taken in the waters below. 

“Tt would seem that these fish enter the Delaware in successive ‘runs’ or shoals, and the 
experience of all observant fishermen goes to prove that these runs make their appearance in 
ordinary. seasons. at definite periods. For example, there is a scattering run from the middle of 
March to the middle of April. These are for the most part small in size and not remarkable for 
flavor. 

“From this period to the 25th of April occurs the great run, and this is felt at each successive 
fishery for nearly a week if no storm occurs to drive them into deep water, for it is a fact well - 
ascertained that while in pleasant weather these fish swim near the surface, yet the moment a 
cold easterly wind commences blowing they sink so near the bottom that the deepest nets will 
sweep over their usual grounds in vain. This run generally continues until the beginning of May, 
after which period the successive shoals which enter the river are small and scattered until the 
termination of the season, which is usually about the 20th of June, though by an existing legisla- 
tive restriction it [the fishing ?] is limited to the 1st of that month in the lower waters of the river 
and to the 10th in the upper. 

“The distinctness of these different runs is proved by the appearance of the fish, by their 
quality, and by the state of roe in the female, those of the late runs being for the most part less 
forward than those of the great run in April. 

“The final cause of their annual visit is doubtless to seek a suitable place for the deposit of 
their eggs, which probably require a temperature higher than that of the ocean for their de- 
velopment, and a safe and appropriate nursery for their young during the early period of their 
existence, when they are of all others the most delicate. 

“After having spawned the old fish soon disappear. They are occasionally caught, indeed, 
in the nets, but they are thin and worthless, and, from their attenuated condition, are called by 
the fishermen “ racers.” 

‘The young fish remain in the river until towards autumn, by which time they have attained 
the size of small herrings, when they in their turn disappear. They are caught in immense num- 
bers in the weirs and racks and baskets which are constructed in the shallow waters above the 
falls for the purpose of taking the common river fish, and they are so tender as to be destroyed 
by the least violence. These contrivances, so destructive to the young fish, have consequently 
become objects of legislative prohibition. ; 

“The destination of these fish after they quit the fresh water is unknown. I have never yet 
met with an authentic account of their being caught or even observed at sea, nor have naturalists 
attempted to trace their route through the ocean, as in the case of the herrings. 
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“ Their term of life cannot be ascertained, but it is fair to infer that they attain their growth in 
a year, from the size to which the young attain during their short sojourn in our waters, as well 
as from the general uniformity of size observed in each of several runs. 

“Their average weight may be about 7 pounds, but individuals are occasionally caught which 
weigh as high as 12 and even 13 pounds. 

“The numbers of shad taken in the Delaware vary in different seasons. Perhaps it would not 
be far from the truth to estimate them at 30,000 at each shore fishery. Formerly, when fisheries 
were fewer, the number far exceeded this amount. 

“T have no data by which to estimate the number caught by the gilling-seines, but from the 
rapid multiplication of these destructive contrivances it must be very great. 

“The aggregate amount taken annually by the shore-seines and the drift-nets is probably not 
far short of 1,500,000, which, at $7 per 100, would be worth upwards of $100,000. 

“The principal market is Philadelphia, but immense numbers are vended at the fisheries, to 
which people flock from all quarters in wagons and boats. 

“The writer has known sixty and seventy wagons supplied in a day (each, perhaps, taking at 
least 100) at the Fancy Hill fisheries, 6 miles below Philadelphia. The great mass are salted like 
mackerel, and chiefly for domestic use. In the fresh state they are, in the height of their season, 
one of the most delicious of any of the finny race, and decidedly the best mode of cooking is that 
called ‘planking,’ which consists in nailing the fish to a clean oaken plank, previously heated, 
and setting it before a brisk fire. By this method the juices of the fish are all preserved. 

“They are sometimes treated like hams, viz, by rubbing them with fine salt, saltpeter, and 
molasses, and smoked for a few days, and in this way are very superior to those cured with salt 
alone. 

“The usual and most efficient method of taking the shad is by means of seines. [The description 
of the construction of the seine, the laying out, and hauling is similar to the methods now in use, 
and is not therefore reproduced.] The regular shore-nets vary in length from 150 to 500 fathoms. 
Formerly they were drawn in by manual labor alone. Of late years, however, capstans have 
been employed to aid in this laborious operation. 

“The number of men required to manage a net varies from fifteen to twenty-five. The whole 
number employed at the Fancy Hill fisheries, including foremen, clerk, marketmen, tide-watchers, 
&c., is nearly one hundred. 

“Besides the production of such an amount of healthful and delicious food in quantity generally 
sufficient to supply the States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, the fisheries give profitable em- 
ployment to a great number of men at a season when their services are not particularly required 
in agricultural labor. 

“The fisheries therefore constitute an important interest to the States bordering on the river 
and one that merits the fostering care of their respective legislatures. . 

“The importance of this species of property was recognized at an early period of our history, 
when fisheries were comparatively few, and numerous salutary provisions were enacted from time 
to time in relation to them, whose object was to perpetuate their benefits and secure them to their 
rightful possessors. : a 

“ Amongst others were those protecting the fisheries from unnecessary interruption by vessels 
and rafts, which are expressly required to avoid the seines while fishing, and prohibited under 
severe penalties from anchoring within the fishing range of any of the fisheries. 

“But of late years the legislatures of these States have been so occupied with political 
maneuvering aud management, that they seem to have lost sight of many of the best interests 
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of their respective States, and amongst others of the fisheries. For while they are compelled to 
pay heavy taxes into the State treasury, in common with other real property, and are subjected to 
several onerous restrictions, which have been artfully imposed upon them upon the ground of 
preserving the breed of fish, they have been so far neglected by their legal guardians that the 
river has of late been virtually thrown open to common right, and a class of outlaws—men without 
a local habitation or a name—are now enjoying privileges and rights, without the shadow of 
benefit to the respective States, which laws and usages from time immemorial had secured to the 
riparian proprietor. : 

“T allude to the gill-net fishermen, who have literally taken forcible possession of the river 
Delaware under the plea of its being a common highway, and have virtually dispossessed the 
lawful owners of the fisheries of property which they considered as secure and as much their 
own as their farms. 

“The several rights of fishery had been the fruitful source of litigation in this country from an 
early period of its history, but it had been so long recognized by legislative enactments and con- 
firmed by the decisions of the highest judicial tribunals that the question seemed to be finally and 
incontrovertibly settled. This right, too, seemed to be effectually secured to the riparian pro- 
prietor, by the circumstance that it was necessary in order to its enjoyment that a foothold should 
be had on shore, whereon to manage the seine and secure its contents. This, of course, would 
subject. any person who attempted to encroach on the fishing rights of another to an action of 
trespass, and consequently operated as an effectual protection. 

“But the ingenuity of man, ever ready to evade restrictions that clash with his interest, has 
devised a mode of fishing by which all connection with the shore is rendered unnecessary, and 
which, although prohibited by statutory enactments, he is able to practice in utter disregard of 
law or authority. By this method the net is so constructed as to enlarge or to ‘mesh,’ as it is 
technically said, and not to inclose the shad, as is the case with the regular shore nets already 
described. 

“The seine used by these freebooters is formed with meshes so large that fish are permitted to 
pass their heads through, and on attempting to retreat they become entangled by the gills. 

“The twine, too, of which the nets are made, is so fine that it is not perceived by the fish until 
his head is in the toil an1 it is too late to escape. The nets are kept extended by means of a 
small boat at each end across the main channels, and thus extended they are permitted to drift 
for miles until they have become loaded, when they are taken into the boats, the fish secured, and 
they are again stretched off in the river as before. 

“These contrivances are hence denominated drift-nets, or gilling-seines, and although pro- 
hibited by law, yet so lame are its provisions that it is morally impossible to enforce it, except in 
cases where the name of the offender can be obtained. 

“These marauders, therefore, emboldened by the impunity with which they are enabled to 
carry on their predatory operations, have increased to such an extent as already greatly to 
depreciate the shore fisheies, and if not checked they must ere long render them worthless.” 
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5.—THE FISHERIES OF THE HUDSON RIVER. 


By MARSHALL MoODONALD. 


The sources of the Hudson are in the Adirondack Mountains. Its main tributary, the Mohawk, 
rises in the table-land which forms the divide between the waters that flow into Lake Ontario on 
the one side and into the Hudson River on the other, and flows southeast; but, breaking through 
the Catskills, precipitates itself at Cohoes to the level of the river valley of the Hudson by falls 
which are about 40 feet in height. These falls, while forming a magnificent water-power for the 
many factories along the river’s banks present an insuperable barrier to the ascent of fish. An 
obstruction of this kind exists at Glens Falls, on the main river. Indeed, all the tributaries are 
characterized by similar impediments, and thus may explain the fact that the Hudson is not, and, 
as far as we can learn from historical data, has never been a salmon river, and yet, strange to say 
the Connecticut River, similar in physical features to the Hudson, in olden times had important 
and productive salmon fisheries. 

The sturgeon fisheries of the Hudson were formerly of great importance, but now are of com- 
parative insignificance. The shad fisheries have, however, maintained considerable importance, 
and in annual value are hardly inferior to those on the Albemarle, Potomac, or Susquehanna. 

As explanatory of the decrease of certain fisheries on many rivers, it has been frequently 
alleged that the same is due to such deleterious influences as the disturbance of the waters by pass- 
ing steamers, the pollution by sewage, and the refuse of the paper, calico, and other factories in 
operation along their banks. Were these valid reasons for the decrease of the river fisheries, then 
certainly would the fisheries of the Hudson be reduced to a minimum. Statistics, however, show 
that on this river, in spite of all these supposed baleful influences, the shad fisheries have fallen 
off less than in any other river on the Atlantic seaboard. It is manifest, then, that in accounting 
for the impaired shad fisheries of the Potomac and other rivers, we must adduce arguments more 
tenable than the disturbance and pollution of the waters. In New York Harbor alone, which 
is in an incessant state of turmoil, caused by the thousands of vessels daily plowing its waters, 
over 250,000 shad are annually taken. 

The shad appear first in the lower bay, between Sandy Hook and Fort Washington, about 
March 20. They are taken at the Narrows, below Fort Washington, by gillers from Fort Lee, 
Hastings, and other points on the river. These men come down to meet the shad, and fish as 
long as their operations are profitable. The duration of the fishing season here is, however, 
very short, as the shad soon commence their upward movement. From Jersey City to Fort 
Lee fishing is carried on entirely by means of stake-nets. These are set in 40 to 60 feet of 
water. Such deep fishing necessitates very expensive preliminaries. The stakes or poles are 
cut from 60 to 80 feet long, and cost $7 to $10 apiece. They run out in long rows from the 
shore and are placed at intervals of 27 to 30 feet, often numbering thirty ina row. The nets 
are 54-inch stretch mesh, and are made in squares of one hundred meshes. The nets are 
lashed to poles, which are fastened to the stakes by rings and ropes. In setting these nets it 
is necessary that the upper line should be 7 or 8 feet below the surface, so as to prevent being 
torn by passing vessels. If the fish are running deep the nets must be lowered on the poles, 
and vice versa. 
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The boats employed in fishing these stake-nets are superior to those usually found in attend- 
ance upon shad nets. They cost, according to Mr. John Ludlow, about $150 apiece. The fish are 
transported to the New York market by sloops and schooners, being vessels of from 12 to 18 
‘tons burden, and costing from $700 to $1,000 apiece. 

Between Fort Lee and Troy, as far as could be ascertained, drift-nets are exclusively used, 
with the exception of: four haul-seines, one of which is operated at Troy, and three in the 
vicinity of Tivoli. 

Shad are taken as high up the river as the dam at Troy, about 40 miles below Glens Falls. 
At that point, however, but few are captured at the present time. This dam is the only artificial 
obstruction on the river. 

Sturgeon fishing on the Hudson is, at the present day, of very secondary importance, and the 
number of pounds taken.annually would not materially increase the aggregate river production. 
No reliable data, however, were obtained, and therefore statistics of this fishery are not included 
in the summation for the river given below. The annual catch of sturgeon amounts probably 
to several hundred thousand pounds. The fish are used for local consumption, or are shipped to 
Albany and New York. When sturgeon fishing was of great importance on this river Albany was 
the chief mart, and hence the name “ Albany beef.” On the James River, Virginia, the meat of 
this fish is known as “Charles City. bacon.” 

Undoubtedly large quantities of rock, or striped bass, perch, and other species are taken on 
this river in the summer and fall fisheries. No reliable figures were obtained, as the product of 
these irregular fisheries is always sent to New York and no accessible record kept of the quan- 


tities received. 
Summation for Hudson River. 


| Number. | Pounds. Value. 


711 
328 

6 

1, 516 


Shad see Sees 639,000 | 2,556,000} 143, 040 
Herring ............-. 225, 000 75, 000 2, 250 


* This includes cost of poles used in connection with the stake-net fisheries. 


6.—THE CONNECTICUT AND HOUSATONIC RIVERS AND MINOR 
TRIBUTARIES OF LONG ISLAND SOUND. 


By MarsHaLtt McDONALD. 
1, THE FISHERIES OF THE CONNECTICUT RIVER. 


FoRMER ABUNDANCE OF FISH.—The Connecticut River rises in Lake Connecticut, in the 
extreme northern part of New Hampshire, flows southward, forming the boundary line between 
that State and Vermont, crosses the entire States of Massachusetts and Connecticut, and empties 
into Long Island Sound. The tributaries of the Connecticut are small, flowing down from 
elevated regions. They are all natural trout streams, and those which have been preserved still 
afford good sport to the angler. In early days salmon were caught in these streams. In one, 
especially, the Farmingion, which is au impurtant tributary, shad and salmon were abundant, but 
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have disappeared since the erection of numerous dams along its course. At Bellow’s Falls the 
Connecticut River descends about 60 feet by precipitous slopes. These falls, though effectually 
obstructing the further ascent of the shad, did not prevent the upward passage of the salmon, 
many of which ascended above this point to suitable spawning ground. An interesting account 
of these early fisheries is given in Judd’s History of Hadley, Mass., which is here reproduced : 

“When the English established themselves on the banks of the Connecticut there was in the 
river and tributary streams, in the proper seasons, a great abundance of shad, salmon, bass, and 
other fish, suéh as the Indians had long used for food. The shad, which were very numerous, 
were despised and rejected by a large portion of the English for near one hundred years in the old 
towns of Connecticut, and for about seventy-five years in those Hampshire towns above the falls. 
It was discreditable for those who had a competency to eat shad; and it was disreputable to be 
destitute of salt pork, and the eating of shad implies a deficiency of pork. The story which has 
been handed down that in former days the fishermen took the salmon from the net and often 
restored the shad to the stream is not afable. Poor families ate shad, and doubtless some that 
were not poor, and they were sometimes put in barrels for exportation. Connecticut shad in 
barrels were advertised in Boston in 1736. The first purchase of shad found in any account book 
in those towns was made by Joseph Hawley, of Northampton, in 1733; he gave for thirty shad 1 
penny each, which was not equal to half a penny in Jawful money. Ebenezer Hunt gave 13 pence 
for shad in 1736, 2 pence for ‘good fat shad’ in 1737, and 2 and 3 pence in 1742 and 1743. 
Ebenezer Hunt bought bass, suckers, pickerels, and common eels. No trout are mentioned. He 
says of shad in 1743, ‘shad ar> very good, whetber one has pork or not.’ These prices were all 
less than a penny .in lawful money. 

“The early settlers of Pelham bought many shad. After the specie currency in 1750 shad were 
usually 1 penny each. Josiah Pierce, of Hadley, bought one hundred shad at a penny each in 
1762, ninety shad at a penny in 1763, and shad at a penny in 1764, 1765, and 1766. Oliver Smith, 
of Hailey, gave a penny each for thirty shad in 1767. For forty years after 1733 the price did 
not exceed a lawful penny. From 1773 to 1776 the price was 2 coppérs each, or 14 pence; from 
1781 to 1784, from 2 to 3 coppers; in 1788, 24 and 3 pence; in 1796, 34 and 4 pence; and in 1797 
and 1800, 4 pence half penny.. The dams across the river and other impediments diminished the 
number of shad, and they gradually advanced in value to 6 pence, 9 pence, 1 shilling, and higher 
prices, and men ceased to buy shad to barrel for family use. 

“Field’s account of the county of Middlesex, Conn., 1819 (Middletown, Haddam, &c.), says there 
was such prejudice against shad and some other fish, because they were so generally used by the 
Indians, or from some other cause, that little effort was made to take them for more than a century 
after the county. was settled. Within the memory of persons living (1863) there was very little 
demand for salmon, and as for shad it was disreputable to eat them. A story is told in Hadley of 
a family in that place who were about to dine on shad when it was not reputable to eat them, 
hearing a knock at the door, the platter of shad was immediately hid undera bed. There is a 
minute in John Pynchon’s account book which shows that shad were not slighted by all those who 
were in good circumstances in the seventeenth century. In 1683 he sold a fish-net and agreed to 
receive for pay some shad packed for market, and ‘fifty shad for my family spending at times. 

“Shad-eating became reputable thirty years before the Revolution. Shad were caught plenti- 
fully in many places in Connecticut before 1760, and were sold at 1 penny and 14 pence each some 
years later. They were carried away on horses. Some thousands of barrels of shad were put up in 
Connecticut for the troops from 1778 to 1781. Shad never ascended Bellows Falls at Walpole, nor 
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could they ascend the falls of Chicopee River. Salmon passed up both. In 1739 Brookfiela peti- 
tioned the general court for liberty to make a passage for sha@ through the bars of rocks across 
Chickopee River in Springfield, so that they might come up the river into the ponds. Springfield 
opposed, and liberty was not granted. 

‘Salmon were used, but were seldom noticed in records in the seventeenth century. Salmon- 
nets began to appear before 1700, and some salmon were salted in casks by families before and 
after 1700. They were seldom sold, and the price in Hartford, in 1700, was less than 1 penny per 
pound. Fish were so plenty in the Connecticut and its branches that laws were not necessary to 
regulate fishing for a long time. There was a law in Massachusetts against erecting wears or 
fish-dams in rivers without permission from the court of sessions. Petitions for liberty to erect 
wears to catch fish in the Hampshire streams began in 1729, and .there were several after 1760. 
These wears were chiefly for the purpose of catching salmon. In Northampton salmon were sold 
from 1730 to 1740 at a price equal to 1 penny per pound, in lawful money, and some at 14 pence. 
The price in 1742 was 14 pence, and from 1750 to 1775 it was commonly 2 pence per pound. 
Josiah Pierce, of Hadley, bought salmon from 1762 to 1765 at 2 pence, and somé at 1s. 6d., old 
tenor, or 22 pence. He bought some years about 70 pounds of salmon. Oliver Smith bought 27 
pounds of salmon in 1773 at 2 pence, and Enos Smith 57 pounds in 1774 at 24 pence. The price 
was from 2 to 3 pence from 1781 to 1787, 4 pence in 1794, and it advanced to 7 or 8 pence in 1798. 
The first dam at South Hadley, about 1795, impeded the salmon, and the dam at Montague was a 
much greater obstruction, and salmon soon ceased, to ascend the river. Few were caught after 
1800. Some of the prices of shad and salmon noted were retail barter prices. 

“There were at least three [fishing places] in Hadley. One was below the mouth of Mill 
River, on Forty Acre Meadow. A more important one was a little east of the lower end of the 
street, where the river flowed near the street. There was another in Hockanum Meadows. Op- 
posite to the two last, Northampton men had fishing places. (The Northampton and Hadley men 
were often near each other, and they bantered and joked abundantly, and sometimes played tricks 
and encroached upon each other. These things proceeded not from ill-nature, but from love of fun.) 

“The late Elihu Warner remembered when forty salmon were caught in a day, near the lower 
end of the street, about 1773, the largest of which weighed between 30 and 40 pounds. (Mr. Pierce 
and six others owned a seine in Hadley in 1766. The whole income of the seine for the fish season 
was £22 17s., and the expenses were £14 12s.10d., leaving for gain £8 4s. 2d. Shad were then 
1 penny each.) 

“Jn South Hadley there was a noted fishing place near the mouth of Stony Brook, and 
another above Bachelor’s Brook against Cook’s Hill. Many salmon were taken at those places ; 
24 are said to have been caught at one haul near Stony Brook, weighing from 6 or 8 to 40 
pounds. There were other fishing places in South Hadley above the falls. 

“The falls of rivers were great fishing places in New England for the Indians and the English. 
The falls at South Hadley, called Patucket by the Indians, were one of the most favorable places 
on the Connecticut for taking fish. Though there is no intimation in any old writing that the 
Indians resorted to that place for fishing, and very little is found recorded which indicates that 
the English frequented it for that purpose before 1740, yet it cannot be doubted that the Indians 
caught fish there in early days and the English before 1700. (In 1685, when Northampton and 
Springfield settled the line between them, west of the river, it was agreed that Northampton might 
catch fish at the lower falls, below the line. The fishery was then thought to be of some 
importance.) * 
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“ The following account of the fishery at the falls, after the Revolution, was derived from two 
aged men in 1848, Joseph Ely, in his ninety-second year, and Justin Alvord, in his eighty-fifth year, 
who had often caught fish at the falls, and from others since 1848: 

‘‘ Fishing generally began between April 15 and May 1, very seldom as early as April15. The 
best fishing season was in May. Shad were caught in seines below the falls, and in scoop-nets on 
the falls. Boats were drawn to places on the rocky falls, fastened, and filled with shad by scoop- 
nets, then taken ashore, efaptied and returned. A manin this manner could take from 2,000 to 
3,000 shad ina day, and sometimes more with the aid of a boatman. These movements required 
men of some dexterity. There were some large hauls of fish at the wharves below the falls. The 
greatest haul known was 3,500, according to Ely, and 3,300, according to Alvord. (One man, of 
South Hadley, gives 3,000 as the largest haul. Connecticut archives contain an account of 3,000 
shad taken at a haul in the cove at East Haddam before 1766. The number in these great 
hauls is probably exaggerated.) It was not often that 1,500 or even 1,200 shad were taken by one 
sweep of the net. (Morse’s Geography, fifth edition, says there were as many as fourteen fishing 
wharves at the foot of the falls in 1801, and that they sometimes caught 1,200 fish at one haul; 
it was reported that one company cleared $4,300 in one season.) 

‘Salmon were taken on the falls in dip-nets, and below, in seines, with shad. Before their 
day salmon had been taken at the foot of the falls, in places called pens. Ely had never known 
a salmon taken at the falls that weighed over 30 pounds; some weighed 20, and many from 6 to 
10 pounds. They were always few in number compared with shad. The river seemed to be full 
of shad at times in some places, and in crossing it the oars often struck shad. Ely and Alvord, 
like other old men, related that fishermen formerly took salmon from the net and let the shad go 
into the river again, but not in their time, and that people in former days were ashamed to have 
jt known that they ate shad, owing, in part, to the disgrace of being without pork. Alvord sold 
thousands of shad after the Revolution for 3 coppers each, and salmon were sold from 2 to 3 pence 
per pound. It was much more difficult to sell salmon than shad. Some bass were caught with 
hooks after shad time. Sturgeon were taken at the falls with spears. Lampreys, called lamprey- 
eels, had long been plenty on the falls, and many were taken at night by hand by the aid of 
torch-lights. Some were eaten in a few towns in Old Hampshire, but most were carried to Granby, 
Simsbury, and other towns in Connecticut. (Lampreys came above the falls in great numbers, 
and entered the streams that run into the Connecticut, until the Holyoke dam was built in 1849. 
They were very numerous in Fort River, in Hadley, below Smith’s'Mills, and were caught by the 
light of torches, sometimes several hundred in a night. Men waded into the streams and grasped 
them with a mittened hand and placed them in a bag. Sometimes the lampreys in the night 
crawled into and about the flutter-wheel of the mill and into the throat of the gate in such great 
numbers that the wheel could not be turned in the morning until they were cleared away. ‘In 
Northampton Mill River, below the lower mills, lampreys were caught in the same manner as 
in Hadley, and in other ways. Ina dark night men might be seen in the river, clasping now 
and then with one hand a squirming lamprey, and holding in the other a birch-bark torch, which 
threw light on the river and on all objects on its borders. Very few were cooked in Northampton 
and Hadley; many were given to hogs. Some were conveyed to other towns in Massachusetts, 
but most to Connecticut. None are now caught above Holyoke dam.) 

“Shad seasons brought to the falls, on both sides of the river, multitudes of people from various 
quarters. Some came from Berkshire County. All came on horses with bags to carry shad, except 
a very few who had carts. Some, intending tq purchase two loads of shad, led a horse. For 
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some years there were only two licensed inn-keepers at the falls—Daniel Lamb and widow Mary 
Pomeroy, but every house on both sides of the river was full of men, and some lodged in shelters 
and out-houses. Horses filled the stables und many other places. It was estimated one day that 
there were 1,500 horses on both sides of the river; this estimate is not reliable. A great number 
of the men brought victuals with them; many cooked shad, and others bought food at the houses. 
Many were detained one day or longer. They indulged in plays and trials of skill. Where there 
were 80 many men, and rum was plenty, there was of course much noise, bustle, and confusion. The 
greater part were industrious farmers, and after leaving the falls they wound over the hills and 
plains with bags of shad, in every direction. They were plainly dressed, according to their busi- 
ness. There was another class at these gatherings, composed of the idle, the intemperate, and the 
dissipated. They came to drink and frolic, and some to buy shad if their money held out. (There 
were great gatherings at Amoskeag Falls, on the Merrimac, in the fishing season, more than a 
century since. In 1742 Rev. Joseph Lecombe gave them a discourse, which was published. J adg- 
ing from the title, it must have suited the merry-makers). Many thousands of shad are still taken 
annually at South Hadley Falls, though none can ascend the river above Holyoke dam. Instead 
of a penny each, which was paid one hundred years ago, men now pay at retail for shad brought 
from these falls and from Saybrook from 25 to 40 cents, and sometimes 50 cents.”* 

THe CHICOPEE RIVER.—The Chicopee, though one of the principal tributaries of the Con- 
necticut, reaches the level of that river by falls, which have always proved an insurmountable 
barrier to the ascent of fish, and has never, therefore, been a salmon stream. 

EFFORTS TO INCREASE THE SUPPLY.—The fisheries of the Connecticut have always been 
important, although the annual production is steadily diminishing, owing to the restrictions alluded 
to and the consequently impaired spawning-grounds. The shad, salmon, and alewife have becn 
the species most eagerly sought after. The salmon-fishery is now practically extinct. New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, and perhaps Connecticut, have, however, co-operated in their efforts to , 
restore this fishery by planting salmon fry in the sources of the river. As a result of these experi- 
ments, some salmon have now returned to the river, and specimens have been taken in gill-nets at 
the mouth, at the first obstruction on the Farmington River, and at Holyoke Dam, near Hadley 
Falls, on the main river. It is not probable that such measures will result in any permanent 
restoration, since no suitable spawning-grounds are accessible to these fish upon their return from 
the sea. It was hoped that the very costly fishway erected over the dam at Hadley Falls would 
open a passageway for both shad and salmon into the Upper Connecticut, and in this way provide 
for the permanent restoration of the salmon-fishery under natural conditions. There is no evi- 
dence, however, that such results have been brought about. Certainly no shad have ascended it, 
and no salmon, if their capture above that point is to serve as a criterion. This dam being the 
only obstruction of consequence, it would appear that the importance of the result to be looked for 
would justify. the States interested in the fisheries of this river in making a large expenditure of 
money in order to secure an open river. 

At the present time the alewife-fisheries are insignificant, although their numbers seem to 
have been increasing since the enactment of a law prohibiting the placing of pound-nets in the river 
a d fixing the minimum size for the mesh of haul-seines; the number of haul-seines fished has been 
greatly diminished by the restrictions imposed. 


“History of Hadley, Mass., by Sylvester Judd, pp. 313 to 318. 
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THE SHAD-FISHERY.—The shad-fisheries of the Connecticut are still of great importance, 
though the number annually captured on this river by no means equals that taken on any of the 
other principal rivers of the Atlantic coast, from which latter, however, we would expect no larger 
yield than from the Connecticut River. 

The following tables, from the report for 1870 of the Connecticut commissioners, giving 
statistics showing the annual catch of the fishery for a series of years at Griswold’s Pier, at Lyme, 
and of the fishery formerly known as the Parsonage Pier, are interesting, as they show the material 
diminution which has gradually taken place at these fisheries. 


= 


Griswold’s Pier, Lyme. 

Number Number Number Number 

Year. of Year. of Year. of. Year. of” 

shad, shad. shad. shad. 
1BKS 2 ne cece ne mene ene 10, 043 || 1855 .... 22.22... e wane 10,125 || 1860 .....-..nseeeeeeee- 1,470 || 1865......- 2. eneencncne 38, 974 
1846... cee eeecneesecene 7,850 || 1856 .........-.....06-- 10, 200 || 1861 ........... javaiana ewes 6,000 |} 1866.22.22. .2eneeseenee 4, 445 
NOE 5. wis s:0ic:ste cinie wainciciersie 6, 540 || 1857 ...- 2.22. eee 3, 357 || 1862 ...... eee eee e ee 7,000 || 1867......----.-------+- 1, 730 
LOS ooo cee ecne cc cee cece 10, 246 || 1858 ............--00-- 11, 646 |} 1863 .........--. acne 5,000 |} 1868........22-0-eennee 830 
ae 8, 600 || 1859 0... eee eee 10, 200 }| 1864 .........----.0-00e 1,948 || 1860...-...2.2--2eneceee 1, 500 


The books of this pier are lost from 1847 to 1851; also from 1851 to 1854. 

For one or two years previous to 1845 the average catch was 12,000 per year. 

Mr. Griswold writes that for the last three years he lost money, and was obliged to abandon 
this fishery. 


Fishery known as the Parsonage Pier. 


Number Number Number Number 
Year. of Year. of Year. of Year. of 
shad. shad. shad. shad. 
3,091 } 1888 ....0...2.......... 8,734 || 1849 ...........0. ees 19, 410 |] 1860..............22-66- 2, 045 
10, 716 |] 1839 ........2 2. eee e eee 9, 029 || 1850 -.-.-.-.....-....-- 20, 401 || 18613..........-2.22.... 10, 654 
7,138 || 1840 .........---...-6-- 79236 || 1851 wcxcseesscerewcsces 25,227 || W862. sciiciceremcewemsimoms 6, 449 
8,937 || 1841 ....8..........-.-- BSF 2T |) 1852 sc cievete sic ciieaweees 14, 257 || 1863. ...2..-<--2ssc0ee% 5, 675 
9, 064 |] 1842 ......2.22.. eee eee 7,280 || 1858 .......-.-. 2000 18, 138 || 1864.....--...-..---.--. 5,491 
11,713 || 1843 22. .seeecscescaees By 416: || LEDS cs ciniciewecis otic sineacine, 10,148 || 1865...........-.22..08. 10, 672 
8, 670 || 1844.00... 2.2... eee 11, 088 || 1855 ..-.......0...ceene 8; 236: 1966: 20e eens tootene 2,100 
14, 934 || 1845 ...........--0022.- 16,091 || 1856. .....--..-..-..... 13, 940 || 1867.........2- 2-2 seen 4, 864 
23, 376 || 1846 ..........ceen- eee 12)798: |) 1857 x22 ccc cceceaseedes 8, 826 || 1868.........--..--...- 1,970 
11, 050 || 1847 .....2-... eee eee 18, 690 || 1858 .....--..-....-2..- O;826 ||-1869 jcc sewe.s ccc edeceas 1,796 
_ 9,096 |] 1848.0... 18, 468 || 1859 .-..- 2... e eee eee 7, 846 


No account of the number of shad taken in the pounds is given, as no satisfactory information 
concerning them could be obtained. It is reported that on the 14th of May, 1870, the pounds 
yielded from 300 to 1,100 shad each, which is probably above the average. 

In this connection also the following statement by R. B. Chalker, of Saybrook, Conn., 
regarding the yearly catch of a pound-net, located 44 miles west of the mouth of the Connecticut 
River, in the town of Westbrook, Oonn., furnishes additional information of the same tenor : 
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Catch of a pound-net at mouth of Connecticut River. 


Number 
Year. of shad. Remarks. 
cI 

1856 8,643 | The location of the pound was not 
1857 5, 183 changed during the period for which 

, the records are given. FS 
1858 6,111 
1859 8, 000 
1860 6, 000 
1861 6, 180 
1862 6, 858 
1863 10, 730 
1864 | 12,265 
1865 9, 410 
1866 10, 594 
1867 12, 500 
1868 18, 000 
1s69 | 11,000 
1870 16, 558 
1871 | 18,508 
1872 8, 271 

Laws permitted fishing but three 

1878 7, 348 days i each week. ‘ 
1874 9, 290 
1875 20, 037 
1876 11, 041 
1877 10, 465 
1878 4,650 | 1878. Nets destroyed by jellyfish. A 
1879 49.175 good run of shad, but impossible to 

. continue pound fishing after the 5th 
1880 18, 275 of May, for the reason stated. 


Aggregate catch for the ten years from 1856 to 1865, inclusive ...........0.scs--escceeecesccesceconees 69, 375 
AVORdee CALC POF BONBON eae ensue scapes veenee cesme menses cneens tenn ween eetiene ean weeneonee Renna 6, 937 
Aggregate catch for the ten years from 1866 to 1875, Inclusive ......-..-------cnncessceceeecennccnnnces 122, 101 
Average catch per 80ASOD . 2.2... 2. cen cen cee cee m ee renee cnenenceeees snncewsnennncnanns sonceeccuseuecs 12, 210 
Aggregate catch for the five years from 1876 to 1880........c00cecnccccccnsscccce serene sceaneccccnnee 58, 506 
Average catch per SCRSON ........c nee cece ne cece ew cmn nen cc cn es ceceen rectenccnccacenanseenssemacesucnes nn, 701 


The above table shows the average increase of catch in pound-nets since their introduction 
in place of hauling seines. The first pound-net set for shad in Westbrook was in the year 1849. 
In the early shad fisheries of the Connecticut River haul-seines were mainly employed. 
This mode of fishing involved a considerable outlay of capital for their equipment and operation. 
Gradually gill-nets supplanted haul-seines, and, on account of the unproductiveness of the latter, 
came into more general use. These again were supplanted to a great extent by the introduction 
of pound-nets, which, as the law prohibited their being set in the river itself, occupied every 
available position along the shores of the sound from the mouth of the river to a distance of some 
6 or 8 miles west. Practically, however, these nets are in the river itself, being so placed as to 
-intercept the run of the shad. It is curious to note that these pound-nets are exclusively set on 
the west side of the mouth of the river; and in response to inquiry as to why this was so, the 
information was given that shad could not be taken in any large numbers on the east side of the 
river’s mouth. This would indicate that the shad run up the shore line from west to east, which 
conclusion has led to the inferences that the fish enter Long Island Sound at its extreme western 
end, and also that the shad of the Connecticut, the Hudson, and, of course, of the minor streams 
lying between these two rivers, are detachments of the same schools of fish. 
" ')HE ALEWIFE FISHERY.—The alewife fisheries are insignificant, and are operated only in 
several coves along the river’s banks, the law prohibiting nets from being fished in the main 
stream, Conspicuous among these fisheries is that conducted at Weathersfield Cove, by Mr. 
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Winthrop Buck, by whom a small haul-seine is employed. The following statistics of the fishery 
at this point will be interesting, as they serve to show the extent of equipment necessary to make 
the operation profitable. The seine (nine-thread) is 75 fathoms long, and is hauled by windlass. 
The crew consists of four men. About one-twentieth of the fish taken are consumed fresh, the 
remainder being salted, and packed in barrels, each capable of holding five hundred fish, and 
shipped to New York. The highest point at which alewives are taken on this river is at Windsor 
Locks, and all these fisheries lie between there and Middletown. The season commences about 
the second week in April. In 1880, however, it was earlier than usual, the run beginning in the 
last week of March. 

STATISTICS OF CONNECTICUT RIVER FISHERIES IN 1880.—The following statistics of the 
fisheries of the Connecticut River for 1880 have been prepared by Mr. R. B. Chalker, of Saybrook, 
who is extensively engaged not only in fishing but also in buying and marketing the product of 
the river, and who is therefore eminently fitted to give exact data on this subject: 


Product. . 
Nets. Boats. 
Value of 
Bomber shore _ Shad. Alewives. 
zi property. 
Number.| Value. Number.| Value. Pounds. Value. | Barrels.| Value. 

Gill-net fishery ............2.0.245 67 | $4,275 114 57| $4,275 |........-. 225,980 | $11,299 00 |.......-..}...002.0. 
Haul-seine fishery ........-......- 24 6, 450 137 61 2, 344 $1, 305 176, 224 8, 811 20 2, 700 $10, 800 
Pound-net fishery ...........----- 30 29, 732 75 30 4, 500 1, 600 708,136 | 85,156 80 |...-......).-....-2-. 
111 40, 457 326 148 11,119 2,805 | 1,105,340 | 55, 267 00 2, 700 10, 800 


The larger proportion of the shad product of the Connecticut River is sent to packers in 
Lyme, Essex, and Saybrook. Thence they are shipped in ice to various points, but chiefly to New 
York City. There are 10,420,000 pounds of menhaden taken in the pounds. These are composted 
for conversion into manure. 

From the statistical returns made by the pound-net fisharmen, in response to a circular 
issued by the U. S. Fish Commission, has been selected that of Mr. S. A. Chalker, who operated a 
single pound at Cornfield Point, in Long Island Sound, and 5 miles west of the mouth of the Con- 
necticut. These figures represent a fair average of the necessary pound-net equipment, of the 
product of the fishery, and of the cost of operating the same during one season. 


| Number. | Pounds. | Value. 
Men employed............-. DB litiinneinnspmanacakey 
Pound-nets ...............-- a Pecooscecs $400 00 
Boats .....- 0. 2.eceeeces sens 7 eer 75 00 
Capital invested ............|.......---Jecsececess 497 00 
Product. 

Shad: 

Sold fresh on beach......|...-.-.+.. 632 87 92 

Shipped in fce ...........]....--.... 22, 936 | 1,876 16 ” 

BAtOG swans pensanvneenss | eenasanine 360 21 60 


2. THE HOUSATONIC RIVER. 


Formerly valuable fisheries for the capture of both shad and salmon were operated on this 
river. Those for the latter, however, no longer exist, the species having been exterminated by 
the erection of dams, and the upward movement of shad is now limited to a reach of about 30 
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miles of water extending from the mouth of the river to the dam at Derby. Within these limits 
11 haul-seines are fished. The following statistics show the extent of the fisheries of this river in 
1880: 


Haul-seines : 
Num be@Bra se. sie ate ce ae dad techs ein es Sac vind ee Hc doe coeecneseneiueceme ser 11 
V alUG) eee cee cence cecmdececawesec ys Gee gas ce mene &cuimmceueetzacinaweseve saves $1, 650 
Number of men employed... 22. 12.20. ce ec cee w ee none cece ee cece ee cease cene coc ececenees 47 
Boats: 
Nomber ss JocpicecstedsncaSat ee gee Dee SS ace the as eevee eierave eae Ged cles ll 
WV BIG: = cds Lemaeiseees sem cca acid caters o stamaionapae sion comes seen anise aemieie eee $220 
PRODUCTS. 
Shad: 
POONOB epee eedae dea uiswoeeucc ceniood thewociibwedaoeedsrrsoneueleeau tases sibecess 28, 600 
VBI U Gs foie oscars a oparcnascesiciot aa bialoha Sia tere ees bile ic Carat sas east nwa Sista lars Sis ele rwies Sieieismsincaibe we vets ele $1, 430 
Miscellaneous fish : 
POUONGB ese aois Soreeareesdegeascs semieseiene ek oe eek ckormans seed swatsiewicesoeneceSureeds 165, 000 
V Bl ase eee sel hina tae a a ecpeyns tainie cece nna ais Aub ideas Neo etal a--- $6,600 


3. MINOR TRIBUTARIES OF LONG ISLAND SOUND. 


While some shad and a considerable number of alewives are taken in all these streams, it is 
not possible to present accurate statistics of the catch for each. In the general summary of the 
fisheries of Massachusetts and Long Island Sound, however, are included these figures, those 
for Massachussetts being included in the statistics of the Massachusetts fisheries given by Mr. A. 
Howard Clark in another section of this report. 


f 


7—THE RIVERS OF MASSACHUSETTS* AND NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
1, THE TAUNTON AND COLE'S RIVERS. 


By W. A. WILCOX. 


The shad and alewife fisheries of the Taunton River are carried on by 108 men, who use 29 
boats, 15 scines,-and 1 weir, worth, with their fixtures, about $7,500. The catch in 1879 was 
1,718,000 alewives, equal to about 4,000 barrels, and 6,615 shad, weighing 21,498 pounds. The 
value of these products was $12,090. A portion of the alewives were sold fresh, the rest pickled 
‘ or smoked. The shad were sold fresh in Boston and other markets. 

In Cole’s River, in the town of Swansea, 4 miles west of Fall River, at the northern end of 
Mount Hope Bay, there is a small fishing station. The northern and northwestern ends of the 
bay are valuable for their scallop and clam beds, which extend from Kickamuit River on the west 
to Taunton River on the east, a distance of 5 miles. 


* In the Connecticut River at Hadley, Mass., discussed in the preceding chapter, there are annually captured about 
3,500 shad. The total catch of pound-nets, seines, and gill-nets set in the Taunton, Merrimac, and other rivers, and” 
along the shores of the State, during the year 1882 is reported by the State Commissioners of Inland Fisheries to have 
been as follows (in numbers): Shad, 44,734; sea herring, 1,512,060; alewives, 4,446,280; menhaden, 8,735; mackerel, 
3,876,599 ; Spanish mackerel, 397; bluefish, 325,473; striped bass, 5,929; scup, 2,090,526; squeteague, 71,471; tautog, 
46,757; flounders and flatfish, 148,330; eels, 7,049. 

In the Mystic River, near Boston, in the Chebacco and Essex Rivers, and in some other streains of the State, ale- 


wives were formerly taken in abundance, but these fisheries are now of very little importance. A 
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Eels are plenty in this river, and are taken in a conical basket-work trap, 2 feet long. The 
catch is sent to New York. A few fyke-nets are used in the winter, and the catch of flounders is 
used at and near home. 

The fisheries of Cole’s River in 1879 gave employment to 19 men. The capital, invested in 6 
small sail-boats, 40 scallop dredges, and 100 dories, amounted to $960. The products, worth $5,332, 
included 19,200 pounds of eels, and 3,000 pounds of flounders. 


2. BUZZARD’S BAY AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 
By W. A. WILOOx. 


The Acushnet, Mattapoisett, and Wareham Rivers, and the minor tributaries of Buzzard’s 
Bay, have always abounded in alewives, eels, and other river species, while the bay itself has been 
an important fishing ground for menhaden, tautog, oysters, and scallops. About thirty pound- 
nets are set at various points near the head of the bay. They are worth from $400 to $500 each, 
their principal catch being menhaden, alewives, tautog, scup, squeteague, bluefish, and eels. A 
number of unregistered sail-boats, owned at Fairhaven and New Bedford, fish from June 1 to No- 
vember 1 with hand-lines in the Acushnet River and in the bay, their catch being chiefly tautog, 
eels, and scup. The oyster and scallop fisheries are discussed in another chapter. 

Tue ACUSHNET RIVER.—This river is really an arm of Buzzard’s Bay for the three miles 
from its mouth along the Fairhaven and New Bedford fronts. Above New Bedford it decreases 
in size to a small stream, no larger than a hrook, and takes its rise near the south shores of Long 
Pond and Aquitticaset Pond, in the town of Middleborough, 10 miles distant. There are several 
islands in the stream; the largest is named Palmer, and is at the entrance to the harbor. The 
next to the north are Crow, Pope’s, and Fish. This last is united to the long draw-bridge connect- 
ing Fairhaven and New Bedford. Several other smaller islands, not named, add to the beauty of 
the river scenery. 

Although the bay and river have always been noted as having an abundance and great 
variety of scale and shell fish, and the flats and near shores for miles have long been known to 
abound with quahaugs and clams, until lately there appears to have been but little attention paid 
to them, except in a small way for home use. Within the past twenty years, as the whale fishery 
has declined, more attention has been paid to the abundance of fish near home. 

Eels are abundant in the Acushnet, and are mostly caught in a box-trap of simple and cheap 
construction. This is four feet long, 10 inches wide, with slatted sides. There is a hole in each 
end 4 inches square. In the aperture are placed two small wooden slats. The eels slide in with _ 
ease, the slats opening as they glide in and immediately closing. The box is weighted with stones | 
and baited with clams. At Sconticut Neck within late years the business has steadily grown, the 
catch being made with gill-nets, purse and shore seines. 

THE MATTAPOISETT RIVER.—Alewives are taken in the Mattapoisett River. One weir is 
located 4 miles from the river’s mouth, and two more at Rochester, 4 miles beyond. For the 
past 10 years the catch has averaged 900 barrels a year. The catch of 1880, the smallest for 
twenty years, was 500 barrels, taken at the lower station, and 200 at the upper. The greater por- 
tion of them are sold fresh through the neighboring towns. A local law fixes the price for a 
limited supply to the citizens of Mattapoisett, Marion, and Rochester, at 25 cents for a hundred 
fish. At the northeast entrance to the harbor, on Pine Island, are two weirs. These are fished 
by four men for six months in the year. At the fishing stations of Mattapoisett, Pine Island, and 
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Rochester, in 1880, eleven men were employed for a part of the year. The capital invested in 
apparatus was $2,130. The catch, valued at $2,275, included 1,000 barrels of alewives and menha- 
den, 2,000 lobsters, 1,000 squeteague, 8,000 tautog, 9,000 scup, 500 bluefish, and 25 Spanish mackerel. 

WAREHAM AND HALF.WAY-POND RiveRS.—At Agawam station, in East Wareham, 3 miles 
inland from the northern end of Buzzard’s Bay, is Half-way-pond River. This empties into the 
Wareham River, and the latter into the bay. Large bodies of alewives annually pass from the 
bay up these rivers to spawn, a considerable number being taken at East Wareham. The State 
law determines the time when they may be taken; this period is between April 1 and June 1. 
The exact time when they may be caught, the price at which they may be sold to citizens, and 
other regulations are left to a committee of three from each of the towns of Wareham and. Ply- 
mouth. This committee sells the exclusive privilege of the catch at auction, and $400 to $500 a 
season is generally realized by the sale. The price which the citizens must pay is fixed by the 
committee at 16 cents a hundred fish, or 64 cents a barrel; one barrel is allowed to each inhabitant 
who may desire it. No fish may be sold to any except citizens for the space of two hours after the 
fish are caught, but after that time they may be sold to any person at such price as can be agreed 
upon. Provision is made that citizens shall always be able to obtain a limited supply at the price 
already mentioned, namely, 16 cents a hundred. The bulk of the catch is sold by peddlers through 
the neighboring towns. At the present time the catch is not more than ‘two-thirds as large as it 
was a number of years ago. In 1880 the fisheries of this place gave employment to six men for 2 
months. The catch was 700 barrels of alewives, worth $1,050. 

THE ALEWIFE FISHERIES OF WAREHAM IN 1815.—The following statement of the condition 
of the alewife fisheries of Wareham, Plymouth County, Massachusetts, in 1815, is quoted from 
the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Vol. IV, 2d series: 

“Of the alewife, there are evidently two kinds, not only in size but habit, which annually 
visit the brooks passing to the sea at Wareham. The larger, which set in some days earlier, inva- 
riably seek the Weweantic sources. These, it is said, are preferred for the present use, perhaps 
because they are earliest. The second, less in size, and usually called ‘black backs,’ equally true 
to instinct, as invariably seek the Agawaam. These are generally barrelled for exportation. In 
the sea, at the outlet of these streams, not far asunder, these fish must for weeks swim in common, 
yet each selects its own and’ peculiar stream. Hence an opinion prevails on the spot that these 
fish seek the particular lake where they were spawned. 

“Another popular anecdote is as follows : Alewives had ceased to visit a pond in Weymouth, 
which they had formerly frequented. The municipal authorities took the usual measures, by 
opening the sluice-ways in the spring at mill-dams, and also procured live alewives from other 
ponds, placing them in this, where they spawned and sought the sea. No alewives, however, ap- 
peared here until the third year; hence three years has been assumed by some as the period of 
growth of this fish. 

“The popular opinions at either place may or may not agree with the laws of the natural 
history of migratory fish. The young alewives we have noticed to descend about the 20th of June 
and before, continuing so to do some time, when they are about 2 inches long, their full growth 
being from 12 to 15 inches. We have imbibed an opinion that this fish attains its size in a® 
year; bat if asked for proof, we cannot produce it. These fish, it is said, do not visit our brooks 
in such numbers as in former days. The complaint is of old date. Thus, in 1753, Douglass 
remarks on migratory fishes: ‘The people living upon the banks of Merrimack observe that sev- 
eral species of fish, suchas salmon, shad, and alewives, are notso plenty in their seasonsas formerly ; 
perhaps from disturbance, or some other disgust, as it happens with herrings in the several friths 
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of Scotland’ Again, speaking of herrings, he says.: ‘They seem to be variable or whimsical as to 
their ground.’ It is a fact, too, that where they most abound, on the coast of Norway and Sweden 
their occasional disappearance is a subject of remark, also of early date, in a comparative view. 
‘Previous to the year 1752 the herrings had entirely disappeared seventy-two years on the coast 
of Sweden; and yet, in 1782, 139,000 barrels were cured by salt at the mouth of the Gothela, near 
Gottenburg.’— Studies of Nature. 

“The herring is essentially different from the alewife in size (much smaller) and in habit. It 
continues, we believe, in the open sea, and does not seek pond heads. Attempts are sometimes 
made, by artificial cuts, to induce them to visit ponds which had not before a natural outlet. These 
little cuts, flowing in the morning become intermittent at noon, as the spring and summer advances. 
Evaporation, therefore, which is very great from the surface of the pond should probably be 
considered in the experiment, making the canal as low as the midsummer level of the pond, other- 
wise it may be that the fish perish in the passage. This may, in other respects, have its incon- 
veniences at seasons when the ponds are full. 

“The town of Plymouth for a series of years annually voted from 1,000 to 500 and 200 
barrels of alewives to be taken at all their brooks in former years. 

“In the year 1730 the inhabitants were ordered not to take more than 4 barrels each; a 
large individual supply, indeed, compared with the present period (1815), when it is difficult for an 
householder to obtain 200 aléwives, seldom so many. 

“In 1762, at a vendue, the surplus appears to have been sold in 25-barrel lots, which sold at. 
3s. 7d. and 4s. the barrel. In 1763 Plymouth and Wareham took 150 barrels at the Agawaam brook.* 
Two hundred barrels was the usual vote, down to a modern date, perhaps 1776. Menhaden were 
also taken in quantity at Wareham, and barrelled for exportation in former years. Agawaam 
appears to have been a name for several places where migratory fishes resorted. Thus at 
Ipswich and Westfield River as well as this place. Wood, in his ‘New Englind Prospect,’ writes 
the word Igowam. At the season of fishing the whole population of the country was, doubtless, 
in motion, resorting to these places. Hence we incline to the opinion that this expression became 
in several places a fixed and permanent name, and was in some way typical of it. We think 
‘abundance of food’ is understood.” 


2 


3.—THE ALEWIFE FISHERY OF CAPE COD. 


By FREDERICK W. TRUE. 


THE ALEWIFE STREAMS.—The alewife fishery has been prosecuted by the people of South- 
eastern Massachusetts from the earliest colonnial days. The regularity with which the alewives 
visited the coast, and the abundance of the supply, soon caused them to rely upon the products of 
the fishery for sustenance to a considerable degree, especially in those years when other fisheries 
suffered decline. The statute-books of the Commonwealth contain many laws and regulations 
relating to the alewife fishery, whose object is its extension or preservation. 
The fishery proper consists in the capture of alewives while ascending the streams to spawn, 
“put large quantities are also taken in the weirs and pounds which are in use at many points along 
the coast, and likewise in gill-nets and seines. 

The interior and higher portions of the territory of Cape Cod and Martha’s Vineyard are 
dotted with numerous fresh-water ponds, from which small streams run down to the sea. In 


* Plymouth retains a fishing privilege in this brook within Wareham. The alewives, we are told, were moro 
numerous in 1815 than for some years. ; 
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spring large schools of alewives run up these streams and pass into the ponds above to spawn, 
and it is at this time that the fishery takes place. The fish are taken either while passing up the 
stream, or while in the pond, but the former is the more usual method. When it is observed that 
the schools are in motion a piece of. fine-mesh net is stretched across the stream, which in many 
instances is not more than 2 or 3 feet wide, and when a sufficient number of alewives have 
crowded against it dip-nets are brought into use and the fish are transferred to barrels or other 
receptacles. On the banks of some of the more profitable streams small fish-houses have been 
erected, and the portion of the bed of the stream adjacent encased in boards, forming a narrow 
sluice-way. 

In the rivers whose width may be many rods, the fishery is prosecuted by means of seines, 
strongly made, and having rather fine meshes. These are hauled at certain hours, day by day, 
until the schools cease to come, or the supply obtained is sufficient. The amount taken by these 
means is, of course, greater than that obtained in the small streams. 

It sometimes occurs that the stream, instead of flowing from a single pond, issues from a chain 
of ponds lying near each other, and closely connected. Occasionally the number is only two, as, 
for example, at the head of Bass River; but sometimes it swells to seven or eight, as is the case at 
the head of the Wellfleet alewife stream. Under these circumstances it is usual to fish in one of 
the lower ponds rather than in the stream itself. This is done notably at Bass River, where the 
fishery is prosecuted in the second or lower pond. The method here employed is naturally that 
of seining. The seines used vary in length and depth according to the dimensions of the ponds. 
Those employed in Bass River are 100 or 175 yards long, with meshes 2 inches in diameter. 

LAWS AND REGULATIONS.—The laws and limitations by which the fishery in the numerous 
public streams is regulated, vary somewhat in different towns. One rule, however, apparently 
holds good for all, namely, that the citizens of the town through which any given alewife stream 
flows shall have the privilege of obtaining a certain quantity of fish gratis, or at a nominal price. 
The arrangements at Sandwich, which may be regarded as typical of those affecting all the 
smaller fisheries on the cape and the islands, are somewhat as follows: A “catcher” is elected by 
the selectmen, whose duty it is to catch the fish, and who receives in compensation the small 
amount paid by the citizens. Each citizen of Sandwich is allowed to buy one barrel of alewives, 
by paying from 35 to 70 cents, according as the supply is large or small. Those who are at the 
river at a certain time in the morning draw lotg for their turn in being served, and if the supply 
comes to an end before all have been served those who are unfortunate enough to stand at the 
end of the list are forced to go away without receiving any fish. The fishery is prosecuted only 
for four days each week. 

At West Brewster a committee of three manages the affairs of the alewife fishery, and the 
citizens receive only one-eighth of a barrel each, for which they pay at the rate of 3 cents per 
dozen fish. 

The days on which the fishery may be carried on, and their number, vary in different towns. 
At West Brewster, until 1879, alewives were taken every day except Sunday, but since then only 
three dayseach week. At Wellfleet, too, the number of days is three, namely, Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday. At Bass River and at Sandwich, as already stated, fishing is allowed on four days 
each week. 

A number of the more profitable fisheries are sold by the towns to private parties annually 
at public auction, but in most cases with the agreement that a certain fixed quantity shall be sold 
to the citizens at a very low or nominal price. At Bass River each citizen of Dennis and Yarmouth 
may buy four hundred herring, at the rate of 40 cents per hundred, and at Wellfleet the lessees of 
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the stream pledge themselves to sell fish to citizens of the town at one-half acent apiece. Citizens 
of Harwich may purchase fish at a low price at the stream, which flows between that town and 
Dennis, every evening except Saturday, when the people of the latter town have the sole right. 

PRIVATE FISHERIES.—In addition to the public streams there are a number of others, owned 
and controlled by private parties. They are usually artificially formed, and connect ponds near 
the shore with the salt water. Such an one was opened at Waquoit about sixteen years ago, and 
more recently another at West Dennis. The fishery in these artificial brooks is quite as successful 
as that in the natural streams. 

METHODS OF CAPTURE.—At South Yarmouth a number of sweep-seines are employed exclu- 
sively for alewives. In 1877 four were used, but in 1878 only one. The men fish off Bass River, 
but are restrained by law from approaching within one-half mile from its mouth, because they 
would then affect the success of the fishery in the river. 

Large quantities of alewives, together with other species, are taken in the weirs and pounds, 
especially those located on the south shore of Cape Cod and north shore of Martha’s Vineyard. 
In the weirs of Chatham, and in certain others at Waquoit and Falmouth, in use only in spring, 
a very large proportion of the total catch consists of alewives, the remainder being principally 
menhaden and sea-herring. At Harwich and Falmouth a number of gill-nets are employed, in 
which considerable numbers of alewives are taken, together with two other species, sea-herring 
and menhaden. 

DIsSPOSITON OF CATOH.—The alewives taken in the streams are almost universally smoked or 
salted, while those taken in weirs and pounds are generally sold fresh to fishing vessels, to be used 
for bait. At Wellfleet they are salted and dried and sold in bulk, and the same is the case at 
West Dennis. About one-half the yield of the Bass River fisheries is pickled, and the remainder 
smoked. There are three smoke-houses near the pond, together worth about $100. Prior to 1879 
the alewives taken in the Centreville stream, in the town of Barnstable, were all pickled, but in 
1879 a considerable portion was sold to fishing vessels, and a few were smoked. The “catcher” at 
Sandwich usually smokes a few fish and sells them to the citizens. In Tisbury, one-tenth of the 
catch is reserved by the town and sold to pay for keeping the stream free from weeds. This tenth 
part of the catch is annually purchased by a certain dealer at Holmes Hole, who in turn sells the 
fish to fishing vessels for bait. At the Harwich River fisheries four men and five women are 
employed in salting the alewives. 7 

VALUE OF FISHERIES.—The fisheries of Wellfleet and Harwich and Bass River, which are 
leased at auction, bring different prices in different years, according to the competition among the 
bidders, and the apparent prospect of a large or small catch. Harwich River fishery was leased 
in the spring of 1879 for five years, at the rate of $600 per year. The average price paid for the 
Bass River fishery is $700, but large quantities of white perch are taken in this stream, the value 
of which is considerable. 

The price paid for alewives by fishing vessels is about 1 cent apiece, and of smoked alewives 
about the same. 

The total quantity of alewives taken in Barnstable County in 1879 was 1,150,295 pounds, 
valued, at $7,048. 


4, FISHERIES OF THE MERRIMAO RIVER. 


Of the two principal tributaries of the Merrimac, one—the western branch—rises in the 
White Mountains and forms a junction with the other—the eastern branch, which flows from Lake 
Wiunipiseogee—at the town of Plymouth. Prior to the erection of obstructions on the Merrimac 
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and its tributaries there was an abundant run of shad, salmon, and alewives into the river, which 
furnished profitable fisheries to the inhabitants. Curiously enough, at the junction of the two 
rivers, the salmon and the shad separated, the former, entering the colder waters of the western 
branch, penetrated as far up as its sources in the White Mountains, while the vast schools of shad 
and alewives turned into the warmer waters of the eastern branch, which they ascended each 
spring for the purpose of spawning. 

The fisheries of the Merrimac are at the present time insignificant, the entire product, accord- 
ing to the reports of the State fish commission, being only 2,139 shad, 32,400 alewives, and 3 
salmon. Subsequent to the erection of the Lawrence dam the run of salmon into this stream was 
entirely destroyed. Energetic efforts for the restoration of this fishery have, however, been made 
by the New Hampshire and Massachusetts State commissioners, with some prospect of success. 
The fish-way at Lawrence, over a dam some 27 feet high, has proved available for the ascent of 
salmon, which, in small numbers, have passed up it each season since its erection, and have thus 
been enabled to reach their spawning-grounds. It is probable that protective legislation in conjunc- 
tion with the measures above alluded to, and the erection of an efficient fish-way over the dams at 
Lawrence, Lowell, and Amoskeag will finally result in the restoration of these valuable fisheries. 


5. THE EXETER RIVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


During May and June ten weirs are employed in securing the alewives that come up the 
Piscataqua into the Exeter River. The average yearly catch is 2,500 barrels, but has fallen short 
the past two years. In 1879 it was about 2,000 barrels, and was disposed of at Portsmouth. There 
are forty men employed and $3,000 capital invested in the fisheries of those two towns. The fish- 
eries of the Piscataqua are discussed at the end of the next chapter. 


8.—THE RIVER FISHERIES OF MAINE. 


By ©. G. ATKINS. 
1. GEOGRAPHICAL AND CLIMATIC RELATIONS. 


The State of Maine, occupying the extreme northeast corner of the United States, lies between 
the parallels of 43° and 48° north latitude and the meridians of 67° and 71° 10’ longitude west 
from Greenwich. Its climate is variable, the thermometer moving sometimes through forty 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale within twenty four hours, changes of wind occurring frequently 
and suddenly, and the distribution of rainfall through the year being frequently irregular. 

The mean annual temperature averages 429.36 F. The mean of January, the coldest month, 
is 159.79, and of July, the warmest month, is 679.85. As extremes there occur almost every year 
maximums of over 90° and minimums of — 15° to — 359, 

The precipitation at Orono* has averaged 43.6 inches annually, including the snowfall, which 
had a mean annual depth of 92.96 inches and constituted about 44 per cent. of the total precipi- 
tation. Near the coast there is less snow and farther in the interior considerably more. The 
distribution through the year (deduced from the mean of sixteen years) is pretty even, the dryest 
month being June, with a mean of 3.06 inches, and the wettest, October, with a mean of 4.87 


* The generalizations of air, temperature, and rainfall are drawn Yom observations by President M. C. Fernald 
at the State College, Orono, This station is near the geographical center of the State. 
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inches. The fluctuations of the same month from year to year are illustrated as an extreme case 
by the record of October, which shows a fall of 1.14 inches in 1874 and 9.57 inches in 1869. As 
compared with other regions, it appears that Maine has a rainfall a little in excess of that of the 
other Northern and Middle States, less than that of Oregon and the Gulf States, and greatly 
exceeding that of England, France, or Germany. The evaporation has been estimated at 60 to 65 
per cent. of the rainfall, and the remaining 35 or 40 per cent. is discharged through the rivers. 

The area of woodland in Maine has probably changed but little since 1869, when Mr. Wells 
estimated it at 21,200 square miles, or 67 per cent. of the entire surface of the State, of which 
61 per cent., is primeval forest.* The latter lies in two principal bodies, which are also contiguous, 
the first by far the greater, occupying the northwestern part of the State, and comprising the 
northern portions of Oxford, Franklin, Somerset, Piscataquis, Penobscot, and part of Aroostook 
Counties; the second in the southern part of the State, in Hancock and Washington Counties, and 
extending at several points quite to the sea. The head waters of all the large rivers and many of 
the small ones are in the wooded districts. These forests consist largely of coniferous trees, spruce, 
hemlock, pine, and arborvite. They contribute in several ways to a constancy in the flow of the 
rivers. The ground is carpeted with moss and leaves, which check the surface flow of water dur- 
ing and after rains, and in the spring the trees shield the vast masses of snow covering the ground 
from the sun and winds, and cause it to melt gradually. The woodland streams are also free from 
the mud and other pollutions that are washed in from cultivated fields and drains of cities and 
villages. Amid these forests, moreover, lie the natural breeding-grounds of the salmon, which are 
doubtless safer there from pursuit than they would be in populous districts. 

The extreme head waters of the largest rivers, the Androscoggin, Kennebec, Penobscot, and 
Saint John, are within 75 miles of each other along the western border of the State in the high- 
lands forming the water-shed between the Gulf of Maine and the Saint Lawrence River. From 
this elevated region, of which the valleys are from 1,500 to 2,000 feet above the sea, and the 
mountain peaks from 1,000 to 2,000 feet higher, streams radiate in all directions, those of Maine 
flowing towards the northeast, east, southeast, and south. 

A secondary water-divide stretches across the State from west to east in latitude 46° 10’ and 
separating the Penobscot from the Saint John basin. This is not coincident with the Appalachian 
hills, which lie mostly to the south. The elevations of this divide are from 1,500 feet in the west 
to about 500 feet in the east. The surface of the State is thus divided into a northern slope of 
7,500 square miles, and a southern slope 25,000 square miles. The former has a gentle inclination 
to the north and east, and is wholly drained into the Saint John. The latter embraces that 
portion drained by rivers emptying into the Gulf of Maine within the limits of the State, and has 
in the western portion a southeasterly and in the eastern portion a southerly inclination, with 
many local irregularities. The southern slope is for the most part accessible naturally to the 
anadromous fishes, but the greater part of the northern slope, about 5,000 square miles, is cut off 
from the sea by the intervention of the impassable Grand Falls of the Saint John River, in 
New Brunswick. 


2. CHARACTERISTIOS OF MAINE RIVERS. 


DECLIviITY.—The rivers of Maine are characterized in the first place by a considerable yet 
moderate descent. The surface of the main slope rises very gradually from the sea to the head- 
waters, and the river beds are sunk very little beneath the general plane. A fall of 1,085 feet in 
140 miles, or 7.8 feet per mile, may ba, taken as representing the mean declivity.t Some of the 


* Wells, Water-power of Maine, page 24, t Wells, Water-power of Maine. 
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river beds in the western part have a slightly steeper incline, and some in the eastern a more 
moderate one. The declivity is in general well distributed through the course of the river, but is 
in nearly all cases greatereat a distance from the sea, and its uniformity ig much broken by the 
occurrence of abrupt falls and lakes. The falls are not often precipitous or sufficient to prevent 
the ascent of fish, though this sometimes occurs, as at Hiram on the Saco, East Rumford on the 
Androscoggin, and on several tributaries of the Kennebec. 

' LAKES.—The great number of lakes that dot the surface of the State forms a striking feature 
in its topography. On the published maps there are represented 1,620, varying in size from 100 
acres to 120 square miles, and it is probable that several hundred more above the minimum in 
size are unrepresented. Their depths are in no known case very great, but few of them exceed 
100 feet, and many with an area of several square miles have in no place a greater depth than 
50 feet. One of the deepest is Lake Sebago, which has in one spot 410 feet of water. The 
lakes exert a favorable influence on the rivers as homes of migratory fishes in various ways. They 
serve as regulators of volume, preserving from extreme low stages, and as clarifying basins in 
which the sediment borne by the tributary streams is deposited. They afford breeding grounds 
for alewives and possibly retreats for salmon during the summer preceding and the winter follow- 
ing their spawning season. 

RIVER BEDS.—The stony character of most of the soil of Maine and the rapid flow of the 
rivers combine to give the latter in general a clear hard bed of rock in situ, or of bowlders and 
gravel, with, however, occasional stretches of muddy bottoms and banks. 

In the western part of the State the lowland adjoining the rivers is often composed of sand, 
which in that case forms the banks and sometimes part of the river bed. As a whole these rivers 
abound in the gravelly rapids to which salmon resort for spawning purposes. 

* PURITY OF WATER.—There is in the soil of the State comparatively little material that is 
readily taken up and held long in suspension by the streams and rivers. The occasional turbidity 
following a sudden and excessive fall of rain in the disforested districts soon disappears through 
the precipitation of the earth in suspension. The lakes also are immense clarifying basins, and 
discharge waters of great purity. The waters are, in most cases, strongly tinged with brown from 
peaty or earthen solutions, and the general color of the water, both of rivers and lakes, when seen 
in great depth, is an inky blackness, though when examined in a small receptacle, as in a goblet 
or pail, they appear of crystal purity. 

VoLumME.—Of the total rainfall it may bé assumed that 65 per cent. is evaporated and the re- 
maining 35 per cent. is discharged by the rivers into the ocean. This calls for a mean delivery of 
67.44 cubic feet of water per minute (35,452,000 cubic feet per annum) for each square mile of area 
drained. Applied to the Penobscot, this ratio indicates a mean discharge of 498,000 cubic feet per 
minute. « 

The fluctuations in the volume of a river are governed by several circumstances, of which we 
may mention, first, the irregularities of precipitation; second, the variation of the evaporation with 
the changes of weather and the season; third, the area of storage basins in the shape of lakes, and 
the extent to which they are brought into use. Many rivers of the second class have such exten- 
sive storage basins that the volume is very constant, the variations of level rarely exceeding 2 or3 
feet. But on the Kennebec and Penobscot a variation of 8 feet within four months is not very 
rare, and a difference of 6 or 7 feet between flood and drought is the rule. For instance,* on the 


*These data are furnished me by Mr. W. W. Fellows, engineer in charge of the water works, from personal 
observations. : 
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first day of April, 1877, the Penobscot stood 7.25 feet above the dam at Bangor; through April it 
ranged from 7.25.to 4.75 feet ; through May from 4.8 feet to 1.9 feet; through June from 1.9 to 1.4 feet; 
through July from 1.5 to .08; and in August it stood for a few days at the minimum of one-half 
foot. On the 29th of the following November it had risen to 6.25 feet; in December it fell from 5.9 
to 1.5 feet; but through the whole of the following February (1878) it stood at 6 and 7 inches (.5 
aad .6 foot). The highest stage for the spring of 1878 (6.46 feet) was attained in April; the lowest 
stage for the summer was 15 feet, in August; the lowest for the year was 6 inches, Octobér 1 
(with flush boards on the dam); and the highest for the year was 9.2 feet, December 14. In 1879 
the maximum (8.85 feet) was attained May 3, and during that month the water averaged higher 
than in April; it was low (15 inches) July 17, and still lower (1.3 inches) October 19. In 1880 the 
highest water was in May and the lowest between August 17 and October 24, during all of which 
time an extreme drought prevailed, the water standing just at the crest of the dam or an inch or 
two above or below it. Thus in four years we have seen the water at its highest stages twice in 
April, once in May, and once in December, and the lowest stages once in February and October 
(the same year), once in October alone, once in August alone, and once extending from August to 
October. The data existing on the subject are scanty, and the best generalization to be made must 
be founded partly on gencral observation, and would be as follows: The Penobscot is at its high- 
est stages generally, but not invariably, in April or May; it is fairly full from March to July, 
inclusive, and never experiences a drought during those months. The lowest stages occur in 
August and September, often extending into October. In the winter there is generally a depres- 
sion, which in some instances reaches the stage of a drought. The discharge of the Penobscot has 
been estimated by an expert* at 117,000 cubic feet per minute in a severe summer drought, and at 
5,760,000 cubic feet per minute in a heavy freshet. 

WATER TEMPERATURE.—Ice from 15 to 24 inches thick covers all the fresh water during the 
winter. On the lakes it forms about November 15 or 20, and melts out in April, commonly near 
the close of the month, in the southern part of the State. In the more northerly or elevated lakes 
it does not melt until May 10 or 15. The larger rivers, the Kennebec and Penobscot, are closed to 
navigation (at the ports of Gardner and Bangor, respectively) about four months or four and a half. 
The melting of the snow in the spring produces a flood which clears the rivers of ice in April two 
or three weeks before the melting of the lake ice. 

During the winter the temperature of the rivers is generally within one degree of the freezing 
point, but after the breaking up of the ice it rises rapidly, and through the summer generally 
ranges from 60° to 70° or higher, in those parts above the influence of the sea. 

TIDAL PARTS OF RIVERS.—The tidal portions of the Maine rivers are for the most part of 
considerable extent. In the Kennebec the rise and fall of the tide is felt as far as Augusta, 44 
miles from the sea, and before the erection of a dam at that point it was perceptible some 10 miles 
farther. In the Penobscot the influence of the tide extended originally to Eddington, 30 miles 
above the mouth of the river, or, including Penobscot Bay, 60 miles from the sea. In the other 
rivers the tidal portions are less extensive absolutely, and in many of them likewise relatively, to 
the size of the river. The Androscoggin is not affected by the tide above Brunswick 25 miles, 
and the Saco only to Biddeford, 5 miles from the sea. The actual penetration of the sea-water 
is confined within narrow limits. On the Kennebec the water does not contain salt enough to 
support a growth of marine alg above Bath, 12 miles from the sea, though in seasons of great 


*H. F. Mills, C. E., quoted in Wells’s Water-power of Maine, p. 105. 
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drought the water becomes brackish above Richmond, 14 miles farther up, and the flood-tide is 
strong enough to reverse the current some 10 miles farther still. On the Penobscot marine alge 
are not found above Winterport, 18 miles below the natural head of the tide. 

The brackish portions of a river have a lower temperature than the fresh portions, varying 
with the proportions of sea water present. The ocean water on the coast of Maine has a lower 
temperature than the fresh rivers all the summer season, from May to October, inclusive. When 
the salt and fresh water meet they do not immediately commingle, but the fresh water, being 
lighter, flows out on the surface and the salt water sinks to the depths. On the flood tide a 
strong inflowing current of salt water exists at the bottom often while the surface current is still 
flowing seaward. The salt water in the lower stratum, exposed over its entire upper surface to 
‘the fresh water, slowly commingles with it and rises, to be replaced by the constantly renewed 
flood from the sea. 

The most of the rivers empty into broad estuaries before reaching the open séa. The most 
notable example is the Penobscot, whose estuary is 30 miles long and 20 wide at its mouth. The 
most notable exceptions are the Kennebec and the Saco, whose lower courses are confined in 
narrow channels quite to their entrance into the open sea. 

The river fisheries are mainly carried on in the tidal portions, where strong flood and ebb 
currents alternate. Weir fishing is never attempted above the flow of the tide, and the most 
common form of weir depends for its working upon the retreat of the tide, which leaves the fish 
stranded upon a floor. 

The tide averages about 11 feet rise and fall, varying from 84 feet at Saco to 18 feet at 
Eastport. 

ARTIFICIAL CONDITIONS.—The artificial alterations in the condition of the rivers are very 
considerable. They arise in part from the cultivation of the soil, but mainly from the erection of 
dams and the throwing of refuse from the saw-mills into the water. The exposure of the bare 
earth to the action of rains, as in all cultivated fields, especially in hilly districts, results in the 
washing of great quantities of soil into the rivers, where it settles in all places not swept by strong 
currents, but more especially near the mouths of the rivers. From the first occupation of the 
country* until very recent times it has been the-general custom to throw into the river all refuse 
from the saw-mills, including not only sawdust but shavings, edgings, and in many cases even slabs. 


* The aborignal population of Maine does not appear to have been at any time very dense. It has been estimated at 
37,000in 1615, but the data are exceedingly meager and this may be erroneous. Aboutthattime they were greatly reduced 
by intertribal war, and still more by a destructive pestilence, by which it is believed that whole tribes were nearly ex- 
termmated. Between 1675 and 1758 they were involved in repeated destructive wars with the whites, by which many 
perished and many more were driven to emigrate to Canada. By the close of the eighteenth century but a fow hundred 
remained. The coast was much frequented by European fishermen at the beginning of the seventeenth century, and 
the first settlements were mere fishing stations, located at points convenient for the capture and curing of cod and 
other marine species. The trade in furs early attracted attention, and many posts were established at accessible points 
on the coast and larger rivers, mainly with an eye to trade, Afterthe fishermen came the lumbermen, attracted by the 
magnificent forests of timber which covered the whole land with the exception of the corn fields of a few thousand 
aborigines ; and after all there came the white tillers of the soil. The earlier settlements experienced many vicissitudes; 
some of them were abandoned after a few years existence, and many were swept out of existence by their savage 
foes ; but there are some settlements that have been continuously occupied from as early a date as 1623, and many 
others that can claim almost as long an existence, with the exception of a temporary suspension in consequence of 
Indian hostilities. Yet so slow was the increase in population that in 1675 (just before the beginning of the Indian 
wars) there were but 6,000 people in the whole State, there being at that time from 120,000 to 150,000 in all New 
England. In 1675 a desolating Indian war broke out, and the progress of settlement was arrested for about forty 
years. In 1735 the white population is estimated to have been 9,000; in 1743 there were eleven towns and 12,000 
people. Wars with the Indians finally closed in 1758, and a year later fear of their renewal was allayed by the con- 
quest of Canada from France. Immediately after this began an extensive immigration from Massachusetts, which 
continued uninterruptedly for more than half a century, and brought the population from 24,000 in 1763 to 96,540 in 
1789, 298,269 in 1820, and 399,455 in 1830. The population in 1880 was 648,936. 
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Some of these materials were sufficiently water-soaked to sink at once to the bottom; others floated 
many miles, some of the coarser sorts even to the open sea; but sooner or later all of the sawdust 
and a great part of the other refuse sank to the bottom. The coarse and heavy portions resisted 
the action of the currents much more than the sawdust alone could have done, and the interstices 
being filled with sawdust and mud, deposits were thus formed that after the lapse of years came 
even to obstruct navigation. 

The degree to which the fisheries are affected by this refuse is not easily determined. So long 
as it remains in suspension it does not seem to deter fish from ascending a river, though swimming 
thickly in all the strata of the water from the surface to the bottom. Where it settles to the bot- 
tom, however, it undoubtedly destroys all those animals that find their home in the sand and gravel 
and mud of the natural bottom, and to that extent deprives young fishes of their natural food. It 
is not unlikely that this may have had much to do with the disappearance of shad and bass from 
some localities. 

Of a more serious character are the changes resulting from the erection of dams. Almost 
every stream in the populated parts of the State large enough to turn a saw-mill has been thus 
obstructed at from one to a-dozen points in its course. The dams were with scarcely an exception 
built in utter disregard of their effect upon the fish, and in the majority of cases no adequate fish- 
ways were provided. The breeding grounds of salmon, shad, and alewives were therefore greatly 
curtailed in all the rivers, while in others they were entirely cut off. For example, in the Kennebec 
River the building of the dam at Augusta in 1837 completed a chain of obstructions that reduced 
the range of shad in that river and its tributaries from 150 to 50 miles, and that of salmon from 
about 300 to 50 miles. These figures do not, however, represent the injury done to those fisheries, 
which is measured rather by the reduction of the area of spawning-ground. ‘This, in the.case of the 
salmon, was from perhaps 50 miles of rapids to less than half a mile, and in the case of shad from 
100 miles of gently flowing water to about 25 miles. It would be difficult to arrive at an exact 
estimate of the amount of the injury thus done, but I deem it safely within bounds to estimate the 
diminution of the productive capacity of the rivers at 90 per cent. from this cause alone. 

The revival of interest in the river fisheries, which begau in Maine in 1867, has given rise to 
renewed efforts to facilitate the passage of fish up the rivers. Improved forms of fish-ways have 
been devised and constructed in many places, yet but a small proportion of the waters affected 
have been as yet reopened. 


3. NATURAL AND ECONOMIO HISTORY OF THE RIVER FISHES. 


List OF SPEOIES.—The river fisheries of Maine aim at the capture of the following species: 
Salmon (Salmo salar), shad (Clupea sapidissima), alewife (Clupea vernalis), smelt (Osmerus mordac), 
striped bass (Roccus lineatus), eel (Anguilla rostrata), tom-cod (Microgadus tomcod), and sturgeon 
(Acipenser sturio). The blueback alewife (Clupea estivalis) is also caught to some extent in the 
weirs that are built for the true alewife, and in some cases the two are confounded. White perch 
(Roceus americanus) are rarely taken, this species being in Maine mostly confined to the non-tidal 
fresh waters. Asa neglected species may be mentioned the lamprey, which occurs in nearly or 
quite every river, but is rarely utilized in any way. 


THE SALMON (SALMO SALAR), 


" NATURAL HISTORY.—The salmon of Maine (Salmo salar) is identical with the salmon of alt 
the rivers of Eastern North America and Europe. A brief statement of the principal points 
in its natural history will suffice. It enters the rivers in the spring and summer, beginning and 
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completing its run earlier in the central and western part of the State than in the eastern. In 
the Penobscot it is sometimes taken near Bangor in the month of March, and always early in 
April. It is more abundant in June, and the catch practically ceases early in July. Those indi- 
viduals that succeed in escaping capture, reach the upper waters early in the summer and lie there 
quiet until their spawning season, which is the last of October and the first of November. They 
lay their eggs at night on gravelly shallows, covering them loosely with gravel. The old fish 
return to the sea mainly in the spring, spend one entire year in recuperation and further growth, 
and the second year again visit the rivers for spawning. The eggs lie under the gravel, slowly 
developing, from November till May, when they hatch. The young salmon feed in fresh water 
one or two years, then descend to sea, and after the lapse of a period not definitely ascertained, 
but probably two or three years, revisit the rivers as adults, weighing from 9 to 14 pounds. The 
general average of adults taken is about 13 pounds, but it varies from year to year, being some- 
times less than 12, and sometimes (rarely) as high as 18 pounds. Salmon eat nothing while in 
fresh water, constantly falling away in weight and deteriorating in quality. They swim mainly 
by day and near the surface. 

It is well ascertained that salmon originally frequented the following rivers, viz: The Pisca- 
tauqua, Mausam, Saco, Presumpscot, Royals, Androscoggin, Kennebec, Sheepscot, Medomak, Saint 
George, Penobscot, Union, Narraguagus, Wescongus (Pleasant River), Machias, East Machias, 
Orange, Denny’s, and Saint Croix. At the present day they are found only in the Androscoggin, 
Kennebec, Sheepscot, Penobscot, Machias, East Machias, Denny’s, and Saint Croix.* In the 
Androscoggin only a few are found, seeking to ascend the river; in the Sheepscot only occasional 

“specimens are observed; of the Machias about the same may be said; in East Machias the 
yield is unimportant (only 35 in 1880); the Denny’s has of late yielded from 200 to 1,000 yearly, 
the Kennebec about the same, the Saint Croix from 100 to 500, and the Penobscot from 5,000 to 
15,000. 

MODES OF CAPTURE.—Salmon are captured with spears, dip-nets, drift-nets, set-nets, weirs 
and traps, or pound-nets. The spears have only been used by the Indians, and appear to have been 
their ordinary, if not exclusive, implement for the capture of this fish. An Indian spear of the 

“present day consists of a wooden handle, a straight, plain terminal spike of steel, and a pair of 
wooden jaws on opposite sides of the spike. When a fish is struck the spike pierces the body, the 
jaws spring apart, and then close upon the body of the fish and hold it securely. They are plied 
at night, by torchlight, from a canoe. Dip-nets have been in use since the occupation of the 
country by Europeans to capture salmon in difficult places about falls; but on nearly all rivers it 
is now unlawful to take anadromous fishes in such places, and therefore dip-nets are not much 
used for salmon-fishing. 

Drifi-nets and set-nets.—Drift-nets and set-nets take salmon (and other fish) by enmeshing 
them. They have a large mesh, from 6 to 7 inches, and are essentially alike, being simple straight 
nets, buoyed at the top and leaded at the bottom. The same net may be used in either way, and 
in early times such was a very common practice. Previous to the present century the salmon of 
the Maine rivers were taken almost wholly by meshing nets, either stationary or drifting. At 
points where the shore was bold a net would be set directly from it, the shore end being made 
fast to a stake and the outer end kept in place by killocks anchored off at proper distance. On a 
gently-sloping shore the fisherman would build a brush hedge to a suitable distance from shore 
and set the net at the end of that. The size of these nets was not uniform, but a common length 


* Single specimens are indeed sometimes taken in other smaller streams, as the Harrington River, but these are 
considered strays. 
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was 40 feet, for use on a bold shore; the prevailing mesh was 7 inches, stretch measure, and the 
common depth twenty meshes, or about 8 or 9 feet; they were knit at home, of hemp twine of 
medium weight. In 1814 the length of nets set in the Penobscot River, including any other 
contrivance to which they might be attached, was limited by statute to one-third the width of the 
stream where used. The use of set-nets for salmon has been generally abandoned on the Penob- 
scot and Kennebec since the erection of weirs became common, but is continued in Denny’s River 
to a small extent. 

Drifting for salmon was formerly practiced in all the salmon rivers. In the Kennebec and 
Penobscot the drifting-ground was the whole length of the river, though of course the best 
spots were just below obstructions, on the Kennebec at Waterville and on the Penobscot between 
Bangor and Oldtown. After the building of dams these grounds were changed, and were always 
below the lowest obstruction. As the salmon became scarcer drifting on the lower courses of the 
rivers was gradually abandoned. It is now practiced more or less on the Saint Croix, Penobscot, 
and Kennebec, but the recent laws forbidding fishing within 500 yards of a dam or fishway have 
greatly discouraged it. 

Angling for salmon has been successfully practiced for many years in Denny’s River, and 
it is probable that the lack of success that has thus far attended its trial on the Penobscot is 
attributable to transient causes. 

The salmon weir.—The most radical difference in the river weirs concerns the mode in which 
the captured fish are removed. In the most common forms the fish are finally entrapped in an 
inclosure of rather small size, provided with a board floor, upon which they are left by the 
retreating tide, and upon which the fisherman comes and picks up his catch. Upon the Kennebec * 
River there is in use a weir of which the “ fish-pound” is a large inclosure, with no floor but the 
bottom of the river, from which the fish are removed by means of a small seine operated from a 
boat, which is pushed into the inclosure. This is known as a “deep-water” weir, and as its use 
is mostly or wholly confined to the Kennebec River, where the shad is the main object of pursuit, 
it will be described in connection with the remarks on shad. The kind first mentioned, which 
may be called a “ floored weir,” will first receive description. 

For an example of a typical floored weir we may take the Penobscot salmon weir. This - 
generally consists of a “leader” and three “pounds.” The leader is a straight fence running out 
from shore, generally at right angles with it, constructed of stakes driven firmly into the ground 
2 or 3 feet apart, and woven with brush or, rarely, hung with nets. Its length varies according 
to the natural features of the locality. It is always sought to place the pound in the channel, or, 
in case that is not attainable, in as deep water as can practicably be reached, generally from 10 to 
20 feet at low water. In some cases broad “ flats” intervene between the shore and the chosen 
site for the pounds. In other cases the bottom slopes off steeply into the deep water and powerful 
currents of the channe]. The former may require a leader a third of a mile in length ; the latter 
less than 50 feet. The outer end of the leader stands in the middle of the entrance to the outer 
pound, dividing it into two parts, which occupy the base of the large, symmetrical, heart-shaped 
figure formed by the walis of the inclosure. The entrance (embracing both sides of the leader) is 
about 22 feet wide; the pound is about 60 feet in extreme width and 60 feet in length. It is 
generally built of brush, not rarely in whole or part of netting. It has no floor. At its apex it 
opens by a narrow entrance into a smaller inclosure, the “ second ” pound, which has a floor above 
low-water mark. The second pound is also heart-shaped, is 18 feet wide, is always made of 
netting, or, as termed on the Penobscot, “marlin.” It leads by an entrance but 12 inches wide 
into an oval “ fish-pound.” This is also floored and built of the best and strongest netting, 
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Around the edge of the floor runs a single upright board, the “ribbon board,” to which is attached 
the lower edge of the “ marlin,” which is thus relieved from the force of the struggles of the fish 
when they find themselves about to be stranded on the floor. The floor is of rough boards, and 
the cracks between them are sufficient to allow the water to drain out freely. The entrances of 
the second and fish pounds are tunnel-form, the sides standing to each other at an angle of about 
80 or 90 degrees, and the outer entrance approaches the same form. The stakes employed in weir- 
building are commonly of black spruce, an abundant tree in the fishing districts, which grows 
straight, slender, and smooth, and affords strong and elastic wood. The brush is oftenest alder 
or white birch, but other kinds are also used. The netting is always of cotton, from the twine 
described as “18-thread, No. 20,” with meshes 1} inches square, or what is known as a two-inch- 
and-a-half mesh,” and tarred before being put to use. It is woven to accommodate the entire 
height from the floor to extreme high-water mark. When a new piece is bought it is placed upon 
the fish-pound, and the older pieces are used on the outer and second pounds, where they last 
several years. 

The ordinary sites selected for salmon weirs are on muddy bottoms, and the entire structure 
even to the floors, is supported by stakes or posts thrust or driven into the ground by workmen 
operating from a scow. The brush is woven in with the stakes above water and then pushed 
down, one piece at a time, by a crotched pole or an iron implement made for the purpose. The 
closeness of the work varies much, but it is not thought advisable to make a very close matting, 
as that would hinder too much the passage of the currents through it and would render some 
parts, especially of the outer pound, too dark. Where netting is applied, it is rarely put below 
“low-water mark, the lower parts being of brush. The substitution of net for brush appears to 
have operated favorably by facilitating the passage of currents. The old-fashioned fish-pound, 
woven of brush so close that fish could not escape, was a comparatively dark, stagnant inclosure, 
and a very inefficient arrangement compared with the modern netted pound: 

There are many variations from the typical weir above described, most of them of slight im- 
portance. In some cases there are but two pounds; in others there are four. In ordinary sites 
the pounds project, one beyond the other, into the river; but where the bottom slopes off too 
steeply for such an arrangement the series is produced parallel with the shore. In some districts 
the entire bottom is too hard for staking, and the weirs are built in sections with timbered bottoms 
in which the stakes are fixed, and which are towed to the proper place, sunk, and ballasted with 
stone. On exposed shores it is sometimes necessary to support the principal parts against the 
force of wind and waves by guy-ropes attached to heavy moorings. Instead of the shore the 
outer extremity of a weir is sometimes made the base from which to start the leader of another 
weir. On the Kennebec floored weirs are for the most part confined to shoal water, another form, 
to be described below, being employed in deep water, and a slightly different nomenclature 
prevails. 

The cost of building a salmon weir with a long leader, all new, may be put at from $80 to 
$100, including pay for the labor, which, however, is mostly performed by the proprietor. To keep 
up the same weir, including necessary repairs, would cost from $50 to $80 per year. 

The received theory of the operation of these weirs is that the migratory fishes, moving up or 
down the river along the shore, are intercepted by the leader, and, in striving to pass it, fall into 
the outer pound, which is of such form that, once within it, the fish rarely succeed in finding the 
path by which they came, the curved sides, which they follow, leading them constantly past the 
outer entrance and directly toward the second pound, which in turn conducts them to the fish 
pound, the whole arrangement being based upon the propensity of fishes to move in straight lines 
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until turned aside by some obstruction. Its practical working proves the theory to be well 
founded ; but some uncertainty exists as to the degree of perfection attained by the device and 
the ratio of fish caught to those encountering the weir and escaping. The testimony of some close 
observers indicates that a very considerable proportion of the salmon that are enticed into the 
outer pond, and some even of those that reach the fish pound, find their way out again. Whether 
there is utility in the two entrances, on the upper and lower sides of the leader, is also a matter 

of doubt, as it is not known whether as a rule the fish enter the weir on the lower or the upper 
side, whether with the flood or ebb tide. | 

The precise location of a weir for most effective work appears to receive less attention than 
the importance of the subject demands; yet it would not be correct to say that the fishermen are 
heedless in the matter. In nearly all the fishing districts since weir-fishing first began there have 
been many experiments tried in the location of weirs, and those sites that paid best have been 
selected and continuously occupied. The locations that have thus stood the test of experience are 
strictly regarded by their owners, and many of the best weirs have been built in the same position, 
with scarce the variation of a fathom, for a generation; for all this, it is probable that a careful study 
of the tides and currents and the influence upon their movements of the fish would lead to a change 
of location for the better in many cases. The observations of some intelligent fishermen have led 
them to the conclusion that the line of contact between a tidal current and an eddy is the place 
where fish (especially salmon) are most likely to congregate, and that the nearer the entrance of 
a weir can be brought to this line the greater will be its success, other things being equal. This 
is not so easy a thing to do as might at first appear. The position of an eddy line varies with 
the strength of the tides, the volume of the river, and the force and direction of the wind; so that a 
weir which is to-day in just the most favorable position may not be so again fora month. Sometimes 
for a whole season the mean position of an eddy line may be some rods away from its normal 
position. More generally recognized are the direct influences of the winds. Almost any fisherman 
will say “such a wind is favorable for me, but with such another I catch nothing.” In general, 
it appears that a lee shore is better than a sheltered shore. Perhaps the wind influences solely by 
roughening the surface of the water, which in nearly all kinds of fishing is a favorable circumstance. 
Calms are universally unfavorable. 

The pound net, or trap.—The pound net or “ trap” (the ordinary term) in use on the Penobscot 
consists of the “run,” the “inner pound,” and the “outer pound.” The run is a straight net running 
out into the water at right angles to the shore. It is 11 or 12 feet deep, and its length depends 
somewhat on the character of the site; 25 fathoms is the common length, but in very “bold” water 
18 or 20 fathoms will answer. At the extremity of the run is the inner pound, which is shaped like an 
obtuse arrow-head, the two barbs being styled “hooks.” The entrance of this inner pound, 6 feet 
wide, is between the barbs or “hooks,” and at its tip is an opening 1 foot wide, which leads into 
the outer pound, an inclosure about 18 feet square. Both pounds have bottoms and are of the 
same depth as the run, 11 or 12 feet. The whole is supported by wooden floats, so that it rises and 
falls with the tide, and is held in place by anchors planted at the extremities of long “ warps.” 
The mesh employed is 6 or 64 inches long, being 3 or 34 inches square. This mesh is too small 
to enmesh a 22-pound salmon and too large to catch one of 6 pounds. It is supposed that if small 
salmon ever enter these nets they pass out through the meshes. The majority of the medium-sized 
and large salmon do not mesh, but remain free in the pound, being too wary to strike the meshes. 
The bottom of the net is commonly several fathoms above the ground; and were not the salmon 
that encounter its run persistent surface swimmers, they would dive under it and escape without 
entering the pounds. The three parts first described constitute what the fishermen call a “hook 
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of nets.” Sometimes from the outer extremity another run is set with pounds at the end of it, 
constituting another “hook of nets,” and this combination is called a “‘ gang of nets.” Sometimes 
as many as four hooks are set in a single gang. The invention of this style of net is ascribed by the 
fishermen to one “Halliday, an Englishman,” with reference, doubtless, to the same Halliday who 
introduced the use of netting or “marlin” on the weirs in the Penobscot River. The net in use 
before the introduction of the present form of trap had ouly one pound, corresponding to the inner 
pound. It was much inferior, as a great many salmon escaped by the entrance, which had to bo 
wide to induce them to enter at all, and in this way the very largest salmon were always lost, being 
too large to mesh. Still farther back the pound was represented by a mere bend of the net at its 
outer end, and this was also preceded by the simple straight gill-net which was in common use for 
the capture of salmon in Penobscot River and Bay in the eighteenth and early part of the nine- 
teenth centuries. The improvements were very gradually made, and as late as 1850 fishing with 
nets with only the bend at the extremity was common. The trap is used only in Penobscot Bay, 
and with the exception of a single net set in 1880 at Searsport, it is confined to the west side of 
the bay below Belfast, and to Long Island. 

CURING AND MARKETING.—In the early days of the Maine salmon-fishery the bulk of the 
catch was either salted down iu barrels or smoked. For smoking, the salmon were prepared by 
first splitting, removing the backbone, but leaving the head on, and salting for two or three days, 
according to the size of the fish. When sufficiently salted they were washed off, spread by 
applying thin braces of cedar or spruce across the back, and then hung up in the highest part of 
a little domestic smoke house. Constant exposure to the smoke for two or three days completed 
the process. 

Salt salmon were to some extent consumed in local markets, but it appears that the greater 
portion was sent out of the State. Smoked salmon became early in the present century an article 
of traftic with the larger sea-ports of other States. Many were shipped on vessels laden with lum- 
ber and miscellaneous produce. Small vessels belonging in Southern New England used to visit 
several of the larger rivers annually and load with pickled shad and smoked salmon, buying a 
part of their salmon already smoked and smoking part themselves. This trade died out before 
1850. 

With the growth of the modern demand and the modern facilities for preservation and trans- 
portation, the practice of marketing fresh increased, and for many years it has been exclusively 
employed. For this purpose each fisherman has an ice-house angl puts up a supply of ice every 
winter. As soon as caught the salmon are placed on ice. The dealers have like facilities, and 
in transportation the salmon are always packed in ice. There is a considerable local demand for 
salmon in the cities and villages of Maine, but this is partly supplied from the rivers of New 
Brunswick, and much the greater portion of those caught in Maine is shipped to Boston, where 
most of them are retailed. 


THE SHAD (CLUPEA SAPIDISSIMA). 


NATURAL HISTORY.—This is the common shad of the Atlantic rivers from the Saint Lawrence 
to the Gulf of Mexico. It is the finest in quality of all those members of the herring family that 
frequent fresh water, as it is of all the Clupeide of North America. In Maine it attains a size of 
12 pounds, but this is extremely rare, the average being not far from 3 pounds, and the ordinary 
range from 2 to 5 pounds. 

The shad is mainly a marine feeder, but it reproduces its kind exclusively in fresh water, 
spending several weeks in the rivers for that purpose in May, June, and July. The earliest shad 
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are taken in the Kennebec or tributaries during the last days of April, but the main run is in May 
and June. Before the erection of mill-dams the shad ascended the Kennebec and tributaries to a 
distance of 100 miles, and the Penobscot to a-distance of 170 miles from the sea; and it is probable 
that their spawning-grounds in those days were largely in the quiet stretches of river above the 
influence of the tide. But in recent times their migrations have been restricted to the tidal por- 
tions of both those rivers, as also of nearly all the rivers in the State, and their eggs are all laid 
in water subject to the action of the tides, yet entirely free from salt. The earliest ripe spawn is 
observed the last week in May. Spawning doubtless begins before June 1, but is mostly performed 
in June, while the latest shad are not ready till July—possibly a few individuals not until August. 
The poor and shrunken shad that have completed the work of spawning are first seen on their 
return to the sea about June 20, and they are constantly met with through July. They begin to 
feed before reaching the open sea, and recover a good deal of fat and flavor before disappearing. 

The eggs of shad have a slightly greater specific gravity than water. Extruded into the open 
waters, protected by their transparency, swayed hither and thither by the currents, they develop 
with great rapidity, and in three or four days, according to the temperature of the water, give 
birth to living fish. The young shad descend very shortly to sea. 

Shad are believed to attain maturity in three or four -years. A portion of the males have 
active sexual functions when a little larger than an alewife, and probably a year old. A more 
numerous class of immature individuals feed about the bays and in the mouths of the rivers dur- 
ing the summer later than the ascent of the main body of breeders. They are of smaller size, 
fatter, more numerous, with sexual functions dormant. The fishermen call these “ sea shad,” and 
consider them quite distinct from the “river shad” or “spring shad,” but there is abundant reason 
to believe them merely the common shad at a particular stage of growth. They never ascend the , 
rivers so far as the spawning shad, rarely showing themselves in any great numbers above the 
reach of brackish water. They frequent some salt bays entirely removed from fresh rivers; for 
instance, the northeast branch of Casco Bay, where fisheries for them have existed for many years, 
and have sometimes been quite productive. But these localities are in the vicinity of the Ken- 
nebec River, and I know of no instance of their occurrence at any great distance from a shad 
river. 

The original range of shad in Maine included almost if not quite every river in the State; but 
in the smaller rivers it does not appear from the scanty evidence attainable that they were ever 
very plenty. From nearly the whole extent of some of the larger rivers they were excluded by 
impassable falls, and from many of second size they were shut out by mill-dams at so early a date 
that their former presence is attested only by a dim tradition. In short, there are only three 
rivers in the State in which it is quite certain that there ever existed an important shad-fishery. 
These are the Saint Croix, Penobscot, and Kennebec, and in the Kennebec alone has the fishery 
continued to be of considerable importance to the present time, while in but three other rivers and 
a few salt bays is there now any attempt to fish for shad. 

MODES OF CAPTURE.— Shad are caught in weirs, seines, drift-nets, and dip-nets. 

Weirs.—The weir mainly employed at the present day for the capture of spring and summer 
fish in the Kennebec River, in which shad are the most important fish taken, differs from the sal- 
mon weir already described, in that the fish are not left by the retreating tide on a board floor, 
but in a deep and spacious inclosure, from which they are taken with a seine. They have been 
generally termed “deep-water” weirs, but, from the mode of operation, may be better styled 
“seine-weirs.” The seine-weir commonly consists of three pounds, denominated, “ first pound” or 
“ pasture,” “second ” or “ middle” pound, and “third” or “fish pound.” The latter is an inclosure 
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of about 120 feet circumference, surrounded by a strong net running quite to bottom, its lower 
edge being weighted down with a heavy chain. When the tide is out the water in this inclosure 
is from 2 to 15 feet deep, It is “fished” about low water by sweeping it with a small seine,* and 
hauling the fish into a boat. The method of construction is similar to the floored weir above 
described, but more net and less brush is used. The net is of cotton twine from sixteen to 
twenty-four thread, meshes 2 to 23 inches in extenso, is kept tarred (pine tar being preferred for 
fresh water), and lasts several years. These weirs were introduced on the Kennebec about 
1852, and ‘have proved far more effective than the floored or “pocket” weirs that preceded them. 
The most important advantages possessed by them appear to be the following: First, the fish can 
enter the fish pound readily at all stages of tide and on a level with the bottom of the river; 
second, the fish pound is more capacious; third, if fishing is omitted for a tide or two, the fish do 
not die, but have plenty of water to swim in until next tide. 

The floored weir, already described as a salmon-weir, was, early in the century, the instrument 
of the capture of immense numbers of shad, along with alewives and salmon, in both the Kennebec 
and Penobscot. At the present time they furnish all of the few shad taken on the Penobscot, and 
maby of them are still built for the mixed fishery of the lower Kennebec. Half-tide weirs, such 
as are described in connection with the alewives, were also formerly much employed for the capture 
of shad and alewives, especially on the Penobscot, but with the diminution of the supply have 
almost wholly gone out of use. 

. Seines.— A seine, in the common parlance, is a movable net by which fish are surrounded and 
captured either by pursing up the bottom or drawing both seine and fish ashore. All the seines 
employed in the river fisheries of Maine are of the latter class, and of a size requiring four men to 
each seine. The ordinary method of operating is to coil the net on the stern of a large seine-boat, 
from which it is “paid out” or “shot,” as the boat is rowed out and back in a semi-circular 
course. From each end of the seine lines run ashore by which it-is “hauled.” All fish within the 
inclosed area are brought ashore except those small enough to slip through the meshes. Salmon, 
shad, alewives, bass, perch, and sturgeon may all come in together. It is necessary to have a 
smooth bottom and smooth shore, and be in close proximity to the channel where the fish run. 
Nature has fitted but few seining grounds on Maine rivers, and most of the grounds that have 
been used have been cleared up for the purpose, with a wore or less considerable expenditure of 
labor. In consequence of this lack of facilities seines have never been extensively used. On the 
Kennebec and tributaries fourteen seining berths are enumerated as having been occupied in 
former times, but nearly all of them are now abandoned. On other rivers seines have been still 
less employed. 

Drift-nets.—Drift nets were formerly largely employed for the capture of shad in all the rivers 
frequented by them, especially the Penobscot and Kennebec. This was an important industry 
down to 1840, or a little later, since which date it has entirely ceased in the Penobscot, and lost 
nearly all its importance in the Kennebec. At the present time 56 drift-nets are plied in Eastern 
River, a branch of the Kennebec, and 66 more in the Kennebec and its other tributaries. In 
Casco Bay there are 90 drift-nets in use, but only for a few nights each season. The shad drift- 
nets of the present day are of about 44-inch mesh, varying slightly in different localities. This 
size is adapted to sea shad. In Casco Bay they are knit of fine linen twine, from thirty-five to 
forty-five meshes deep and of various lengths, from 100 to 300 feet. When fishing in a broad 


*'The seine is a net fixed on two poles or “staves” at either end, with corks at top and leads at bottom. By 
means of a line running through rings around the bottom it is ‘‘ pursed” or “tucked” after the ends are brought 
together, and the fish are thus bagged. 
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channel a single boat will sometimes put out 3 of these nets joined together. At Georgetown, on 
the lower Kennebec, they are 30 fathoms (180 feet) long and fifty-five meshes deep. In early times, 
when the large river shad were alone taken, a much larger mesh was used, 54 inches being the rule 
on the Penobscot. Drifting for shad is done only at night. In the rivers the ebb-tide is chosen, 
but in Casco Bay the state of tide is considered a matter of indifference. 

Dip-nets.—Before the original abundance of shad had been much affected by the operations of 
man, productive dip-net fisheries for them existed at many points on the rivers where natural 
obstructions existed, which were nevertheless not impassable. Among these stations may be 
mentioned Waterville and Skowhegan Falls, on the Kennebec, and Salmon Falls, on the Saint 
Croix. At the latter point there was in use, in 1825, “a large dip-net attached to a long swinging 
pole like a well-pole. It was heavily leaded to make it sink in the swift water; it was then swung 
round, and it was not at all uncommon to take two or three barrels of shad at a single dip 
of the net.’”* 

The only instance of a dip-net fishery for shad in recent times is in Nonsuch River, a very 
small stream, not over 20 miles in extreme length, in the town of Scarborough. The nets here 
used are about 9 feet deep and hung on wooden bows, 3 to 5 feet in diameter, with a long and 
heavy pole. When in use the bow rests on the bottom of tite stream in the middle of the channel, 
which is very narrow, and the pole is supported by a crotched stake planted on the bank. The 
stake serves as a fuleram ov which to lift the net out of the water when the striking of a 
fish is felt. 

METHODS OF CURING SHAD.—Three-quarters of all the shad now caught in Maine are 
marketed fresh. The rest are pickled. The proportion pickled has been constantly diminishing 
since about 1840 or 1845, at which date it embraced substantially the entire catch of the Kennebec 
and other shad rivers beyond those used in the local markets. 

PROCESS OF PICKLING.—The inspection laws of Maine require pickled shad to be assorted in 
three grades, denominated “ mess,” “No, 1,” and “No. 2.” For the highest grade the fish is opened 
along the belly, the entrails removed, the body split so as to lay it out fat_on its back, and the 
anterior two-thirds of the backbone cut out. As fast as dressed the fish are thrown into a tub 
with water, from which they are shortly removed to another tub of clean water (eitber fresh or sea 
water) in which they are laid, flesh side down, to facilitate the escape of blood. After lying here 
about two hours and being swashed about to wash off the blood and gurry, they are salted down 
in a hogshead tub to “ strike.” They are first thrown upon salt in a shallow box, rubbed in it, and, 
with the salt sticking to them, are placed in the tub flesh side up. If the crew is working fast and 
there is any danger of not getting on salt enough, more is thrown on as the filling progresses. 
There is no danger of getting too much salt. The “striking” takes one bushel to a hundred fish. 
The length of time required for this process depends upon the weather. If warm, three days is 
enough ; if cool, four to six days may be necessary. If necessary the shad may be left in the 
striking-tub a month without harm. They are packed 4 inches above the top of the tub, but as 
the pickle makes they settle down to Linch below the top. As soon as they reach a certain 
point in the process of striking, commonly in two or three days, the fish rise in the pickle. The 
upper layer is then turned flesh side down, two or three quarts of salt spread on top and a mod- 
erate weight put on, just enough to keep them under the pickle. When the striking is completed 
the salt is rinsed off in the pickle, and 200 pounds of fish are weighed off for a barrel. As they are 
placed in the barrel salt is thrown on occasionally, half a bushel being thus employed for a barrel. 


* Perley’s Report on Sea and River Fisheries of New Brunswick, 1852, p. 125, 
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A convenient quantity of pickle is now poured in, the barrel is headed up, and then completely 
filled with pickle through the bunghole. The pickle used is the same in which the fish were 
struck.* ‘ 

No. 1 differ from the mess shad merely in having the backbone in and the tails on. The third 
grade, No. 2, embraces thin und poor fish, but these, as well as the two higher grades, must be 
well preserved. An inspector must attend as the fish are packed and see that it is properly done. 
His brand is placed upon the head of the barrel, and if any purchaser finds the fish of inferior 
quality or in bad condition he can recover damages of the inspector. 

It takes nowadays from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and thirty Kennebec River 
shad to make a barrel of mess. Previous to 1820 it took but ninety shad to the barrel. From 
1820 to 1840 one could rely upon one hundred shad filling a barrel. After that there was a decline 
in size until one hundred and thirty were required to the barrel, which was the rate for some years 
previous to 1880. In the latter year, however, there has been an improvement in size, and one 
hundred and twenty are now suflicient.t The sea shad are much smaller. Of those caught in 
Casco Bay a barrel will hold one hundred and seventy-five. One informant estimated the number 
in a barrel in 1853 at one hundred and thirty or one hundred and forty, showing that these fish as 
well as the river shad have deteriorated in size. . 

The barrels now in use are almost wholly of spruce staves and pine heads, bound with twelve 
hoops, which are commonly of white ash. The law allows the use of white oak, white ash, pine, 
chestnut, and poplar for staves, and prior to 1850 pine was generally employed. Both Cadiz and 
Liverpool salt are in use. One experienced packer prefers to strike shad in Liverpool salt and use 
Cadiz in the barrel, considering the latter of superior strength, but the former better adapted to 
striking because finer. 

The price obtained for salt shad varies ordinarily from $9 to $11, but as extremes may be 
mentioned $6 and $16.33 per barrel. The latter price was obtained for some lots at Richmond in 
1867 or about that time. The high price combines with other circumstances to forbid the consump. 
tion of many salt shad at home. They are consequently nearly all shipped out of the State. For 
about twenty-five years previous to 1867 almost the entire catch went into the hands of asingle . 
firm in Boston, but since that date a considerable portion is shipped direct to Philadelphia, 
which market is reputed to ultimately absorb most of those sent to Boston and other points. At 
present this business is of little importance, but 384 barrels of shad having been packed in Maine 
in 1880. As an illustration of the decline in recent years may be adduced the statement that at 
Dresden as late as 1860 to 1865 there were packed from 200 to 400 barrels yearly, against 75 


barrels in 1880. 
THE ALEWIFE (CLUPEA VERNALIS). 


NATURAL HISTORY.—The range of this species is from Florida to Newfoundland. In Maine 
it has a more gregarious character than any other river fish. It pushes up the rivers in dense 
bodies, which appear to seek unerringly each their native lakes, and the young descend to sea in 
solid columns. Before the obstruction of the streams by far the greater part of the alewives 
deposited their spawn in lakes and ponds. No stream seems to be too small for them if its 
waters are derived from a pond, and there can have been hardly an accessible pond in the whole 
State they did not visit. The inaccessible waters were those rendered so by the interposition of 
insurmountable falls or too great a distance from the sea. They are known to have ascended the 


* Statement of W. W. Walker of Dresden. In other districts there may be some difference in the details, 
t Statement'of John Brown, W. W. Walker, and others. 
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Sebasticook, a brauch of the Kennebec, to Newport, 100 miles from the sea, in great numbers, 
and on another branch, the Sandy River, tradition says that they bred in Temple Pond, about 
120 miles from the sca. It is not probable that their migrations were more extensive than this in 
any part of the State, except on the east branch of the Penobscot, where tradition says they 
reached a point nearly 200 miles from the sea. 

The main body of the alewives enter the rivers late in May; some rivers not until June. 
They move almost exclusively by daylight and especially in bright sunny weather. An unusual 
flow of water deters them from entering a stream. They are very courageous in the passage of 
falls, venturing into very small channels that promise to lead them past obstructions, and often 
forcing their way up inclined planes where the depth of water is not enough to cover their bodies. 
After spawning, the old fish soon return to sea, and the young follow them between July and 
September, when from 2 to 4 inches in length. The time that they require to attain maturity is 
estimated at three or four years. They do not appear to ascend the rivers more than once ina 
lifetime for any other purpose than to spawn. 

The alewives frequenting the same breeding place are remarkably uniform in size and appear- 
ance, but between those of different streams there are remarkable differences, mainly in the matter 
of size. Among the largest are those of the Kennebec, of which three hundred and fifty will fill a 
barrel, while of the Damariscotta alewives a barrel holds four hundred and twenty-five, and of the 
Brooksville alewives seven hundred and_fifty. The latter are the smallest known, but are very 
good fish. 

There is another species (Clupea estivalis) that is sometimes confounded with the alewife, 
though nearly all fishermen recognize it as distinct. It enters the mouths of the rivers several 
weeks later than the true alewife, does not appear to breed in fresh water, is of slightly different 
shape, smaller, of finer quality, but on account of excessive fatness is cured with difficulty and 
generally treated as refuse, to be employed as bait or as a fertilizer for the soil. 

The ovaries of a Maine alewife contain about 165,000 eggs. With this high degree of fertility 
they combine a considerable degree of hardiness in both adult and young compared with other 
members of their family, and to these characteristics we may attribute the fact that they increase 
with remarkable certainty and at a rapid rate when afforded even ordinary facilities. The placing 
of a few hundred adults in a pond at the season of their ascent is surely followed by the descent 
of a throng of young a few weeks later, and the return of a considerable body of mature fish 
after the lapse of three or four years. It is doubtfal whether there is another among our whole 
list of fish that will so well repay efforts at cultivation. 

MODES OF CAPTURE.—Alewives are caught in weirs, seines, drift-nets, set-nets, and dip-nets. 
The weirs do not differ essentially from those already described as built for the capture of salmon 
and shad, along with which the alewives are taken in such waters as are frequented by those 
species. This method is in use in the tidal part of every river where alewives abound. Theseines 
are the same as the shad-seines already described. They have recently almost wholly gone out 
of use, but are plied in a few localities, among which may be mentioned the lower part of Dam- 
ariscotta River. Drift-nets, with a mesh of 23 inches, have been employed for catching alewives 
down to recent times in the Kennebec River, but have now been abandoned. They were cast 
from a boat at night, the banks of the channel just outside of the weirs being considered the best 
ground. There has never been a time when many alewives were taken in this way, and they 
are not known to have been so taken in any other river. Set-nets have been used only in a few 
localities and to a very limited extent. 
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The dip-net fisheries for alewives are next in importance to the weir fisheries. It is by this 
method that the alewives are taken at Damariscotta Mills, Warren, East Machias, and Dennys- 
ville. The dip-net is a very eeonomical piece of apparatus, and requires no very expensive fixtures, 
but for its effective use it is essential that all the alewives shall be compelled to pass a narrow or 
difficult place within reach of the nets. This only happens in rivers where their spawning-grounds 
lie above tide-water, and where obstructions, natural or artificial, exist. 

The form and construction of the dip-net vary considerably in different localities. Those found 
of late in use at Damariscotta and Warren have wooden bows bent into an oval form 2 feet wide 
and seized on to wooden handles, the bag being knit of coarse cotton twine and hung about 3 feet 
leep; they are plied in narrow basins or artificial inclosures which the fish are allowed to enter. 
At East Machias, where the fish are dipped directly from the open river, they use larger nets 5 
feet deep, hung on a steel bow 34 feet in diameter, at the end of a pole from 10 to 17 feet long. 
Platforms are erected at points most convenient for dipping; generally along-side a pool just 
below an obstruction, where the fish congregate. It is necessary that the water be swift and 
somewhat broken, otherwise the fish will dodge the net. Upon the platform are aiso the tubs or bins 
into which the fish are thrown as they are dipped. These fisheries are operated almost wholly 
in the afternoons of pleasant days. In cloudy weather the alewives are very backward about 
attempting the ascent past difficult places, and at night they invariably fall back into quiet pools, 
where they lie until the next day is well advanced. The run of fish lasts about a month, but the 
most of the catch is often effected during a single week at the height of the season. 

The alewife fisheries have in numerous instances been from an early day held as municipal 
property by the towns in which they are located. They have been generally, if not always, 
wppropriated in accordance with an enabling act of the legislature, which describes in detail the 
way in which they shall be managed. In some cases, the towns are to choose “fish committees,” 
who shall capture the fish, personally or by proxy; in other cases the privilege of taking them is 
0 be sold at auction to the highest bidder, but in either case it is generally provided that citizens 
of the town shall be allowed to buy limited quantities of fish at a fixed price, and certain poor 
yeople are supplied gratis. If. there is a surplus the committee or the lessee can dispose of them 
\s they see fit. These town fisheries in most cases nominally include also salmon and shad, but 
»n the small rivers both of those species have long since been practically exterminated. 

UTILIZATION.—Alewives are used as bait for deep-sea fisheries to a small extent, but by far 
he greater part are used as food for man. The prevailing methods of curing, are, first to salt 
md smoke them, second, to pickle and afterwards pack them in barrels. The former method is 
renerally regarded as more profitable for fishermen who are able to retail the products of their 
isheries, and is therefore most employed by them, each man having a little smoke-house of his 
»wn. Where great quantities are taken by one party, as by the lessees of the Damariscotta fish- 
‘ries, they are barreled and sent to the wholesale markets. On the Kennebec, about seven-cighths 
of the alewives caught are smoked and consumed locally, and smoking has been the prevalent 
node of curing for many years. On the Penobscot, at Bucksport, previous to 1830, the most of 
ihe alewives were pickled, but the practice of smoking came into general use shortly after that 
late and has for many years entirely supplanted pickling. 

For smoking, alewives are first prepared by salting lightly in a large tub, without scaling or 
way other dressing; they are treated with about 8 quarts of salt to a barrel of fish. Some add 2 
ounces of saltpeter. In three days the fish are sufficiently “struck,” and they are then, after 
insing in clean water, impaled on straight sticks of split cedar or spruce, which are thrust through 
ihe gills, ten on a stick (formerly twelve), and hung up in the smoke-house. On the ground beneath 
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them a fire is made, generally of hard wood and smothered with saw-dust. After four to six days 
in the smoke-house, during which they may be actually exposed to smoke less than half the time, 
they are ready for sale. This is an outline of the practice of a Kennebec fisherman. The practice 
of individuals varies not a little, and the finished product is of many grades of excellence or inferi- 
ority. They are most palatable when lightly salted and smoked, but in that condition cannot be 
kept long. Selling at 40 to 80 cents per 100 and retailing at a cent apiece, they form a cheap and 
toothsome article of food, much sought for in all parts of the State. 

For barreling, alewives are “struck” with 14 bushels of salt to the barrel, without dressing or 
scaling, and after lying from four to six days they are packed closely in barrels with halfa bushel 
or more of new salt per barrel, and filled up with sweet and strong pickle. Alewives keep better 
in pickle than other fish, and are therefore exceptionally well fitted for exportation to warm cli- 
mates. Great quantities of them are exported to the West Indies and other warm countries. 
The practice of packing them without pickle has prevailed at times in some localities. 


THE SMELT (OSMERUS MORDAX). 


NATURAL HISTORY.—The smelt ascends the rivers for the double purpose of feeding and of 
depositing its spawn. On the eastern part of the coast it may be caught with hook and line in 
the harbors all through the summer season; farther west it is not to be caught until September 
or October, being probably a short distance off shore. In October it begins its advance all along 
the line, and as soon as the law permits (now October 1) the fishermen begin to set their fykes and 
bag-nets and ply their seines in the mouths of the rivers. With the first strong ice in December 
the fish are found already present in the fresh tidal parts of the rivers, and during the whole of 
the winter there are smelts to be found everywhere from the mouths of the rivers to the head of 
the tide. The smelt is a ravenous feeder at all times of the year except about the spawning time. 
At Robbinston it begins to take the hook about May 1, and continues to bite through the summer, 
autumn, and winter. 

The spawning time is in April and May, a week or two after the ice leaves the river. Phe- 
nomena observed indicate that it is extended through the greater part of both months. In several 
brooks in Bucksport the smelt spawns from May 20 to 25, but in certain brooks in Dear Isle just 
a month earlier. The eggs are adhesive, and stones, sticks, weeds, and any rubbish furnish recep- 
tacles. Sometimes they are deposited on the stony or weedy bottom of a tidal river, either in fresh 
or brackish water, and sometimes in the pure, fresh water of small brooks. 

Owing probably to over-fishing, the smelts now caught are in most rivers much smaller than 
formerly. Those of the Saco are nearly or quite the largest in the State; they are said to weigh 
from 2 pounds to 24 pounds per dozen (five or six fish tothe pound). Those taken in New Meadows 
River in weirs and seines count fourteen to the pound ; those taken by hook in the Kennebec at 
Gardiner sixteen to the pound. The smallest marketed (but not the smallest caught) from Bucks- 
port are adults 6 inches long and weigh about 1 ounce; among the larger specimens are some 
weighing 4 ounces and measuring 8 to 9 inches in length. 

MopDES OF OAPTURE.—The modes of catching smelts now or formerly employed in Maine 
comprehend the use of weirs, seines, bag-nets, gill-nets, dip-nets, and hook and line. All of these 
modes are in use at the present time except gill-nets. 

Weirs.—The weirs used for smelts are generally “ half-tide” weirs. They are built sometimes 
in a narrow cove, which they completely span, and sometimes at the head of a broad and shallow 
bay, where they receive the form of a tunnel with the apex pointing outward. At high water the 
smelts pass freely over them into the bay or river, but on the ebb-tide are intercepted by the spread- 
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ug wings of the tunnel and fall into the pounds at the apex. Such weirs are employed in the 
ennebec, Sheepscot, Piscataqua, and Casco Bay. They are generally erected in early autumn and 
rept in operation until broken down by the ice of winter. 7 

Seines.—Seines are but little used, and only in the vicinity of Brunswick and Harpswell. 
Chey are small affairs, 15 to 20 fathoms long, and of 1-inch mesh, and are used in narrow creeks 
md coves from October to December, and occasionally in the spring. 

Bag-nets.—The bag-net fishery for smelts is of considerable importance, a larger aggregate 
juantity being caught this way than by any other method except hook and line. Its principal 
seats are the Kennebec and Penobscot Rivers, but it is also carried on in the Wescongus, Har- 
‘ington, and Tunk Rivers to a small extent. 

The bag-nets used in different localities vary some, but those of the Penobscot may be taken 
us the type, and will be described in detail. These nets are plain bags, knit of strong cotton twine, 
of 1finch mesh. The mouth of the net is rectangular, 25 or 30 feet wide and from 12 to 18 feet 
leep. The “trail” or length of the bag is 30 or 35 feet. The bottom and top commonly taper 
coward the trail to half their width at the mouth, and the sides taper to a point. The fixtures to 
which this net is attached and the mode of attachment vary according to circumstances, the fishing 
yeing pursued sometimes in the open water, sometimes in the spaces between the piers of a bridge, 
ind sometimes beneath the ice. 

For an open-water fishery the bag-net is hung upon a rectangular wooden frame a little larger 
shan the mouth of the net, to the corners of which are attached four guys, running to a slightly 
yuoyant log of wood, which, in its turn, is chained to a heavy stone, dropped to the bottom of the 
river. Thus anchored the net swings freely in the tide, but with a current of moderate strength 
tis pressed down until the bottom of the frame rests on the bed of the river. The attachment of 
che net to the frame is by means of large rings, which slide freely up and down on the upright 
sides of the frame. Ropes passing over pulleys at the top and bottom serve to open the net and 
jraw it down to its place in the frame, or to close its mouth and draw it up, while the same lines 
running to the surface and suspended by small buoys mark the place of the net, and enable the 
fisherman, working from his boat, to draw it up. In some districts this frame is called a 
‘‘ wrinkle.” 

If ice covers the fishing grounds a very different arrangement must be resorted to. A narrow 
hole, as long as the net is wide, is cut in the ice at right angles with the current, and at either end 
of it is planted, upright, a stout pole something over 40 feet in length, running down 35 feet, more 
or less, into the water, and secured in position by guys attached to both top and bottom, and 
anchored in the ice. Ropes running through blocks draw the net down to its place at the bottom 
of the poles, or draw it up through the ice to be emptied of its fish. The whole arrangement rises 
and falls with the tide. The net is therefore, when set, at a constant depth beneath the ice, aud 
at a varying height above the bottom of the river. Nearly the same arrangement is employed at 
a bridge as at Bucksport, but in this case the fixtures are attached to the bridge, and the net is 
at all times, when fishing, close to the bottom. 

The bag-net, whether used on a frame in open water, beneath the ice, or at a bridge, is drawn 
entirely out of the water to secure the fish. It is made fast to the standing fixtures securely, but 
30 as to be easily cast off and taken ashore. The fishing is done both by day and night, but, in 
general, the night tides are by far the most productive. Flood tide is at Verona bridge much 
more productive than ebb-tide, but at Sparks’s Point, 3 miles below, a frame fishery finds the 
opposite to be true. Spring tides are more favorable than neap tides. 
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Fykes.—F ykes are double bag-nets, the large open-mouthed net in front leading by a narrow 
opening at its apex into a smaller one, termed the “pocket,” from which, as from a weir, fish 
escape with difficulty. The fish are taken out by drawing up the “ pocket,” through a separate 
hole in the ice, and unlacing an opening at the bottom, the main part of the fyke remaining under 
water for weeks or months. The fyke has been used in various parts of the State, but does not 
appear to have given entire satisfaction. There is complaint of its being more difficult to clear ot 
rubbish, anchor ice, &c., than the plain bag-net, which has in some cases superseded it. 

The various forms of bag-nets have been in use on the Kennebec since 1852, and in the 
Penobscot for a shorter period. 

Gill-nets—The only form of gill-net known to have been used for the capture of smelts in 
Maine was in use in the Kennebec before the introduction of bag-nets. It was a small affair, 
stretched on a frame about 6 feet square, and set through a hole in the ice. A great many of 
these were used in small tributaries of Merrymeeting Bay, and were quite effective while smelts 
were plenty and large. 

Dip-nets—Dip-nets are only used in the spring, in brooks where the smelts spawn, or at points 
where their ascent of the rivers is obstructed. The product of this fishery is of small amount, and 
contributes very little to the supply of the markets. 

Hook and line.—The hook and line fishery has always been the most important mode of taking 
smelts, whether we regard the gross product or the number of persons employed, though when 
it is brought into direct competition with bag-net fishing on the same ground, it is found less 
productive. Smelts can be taken with hook and line during the autumn months, but it is not 
until winter that any considerable numbers are thus taken. As soon as the ice forms on brackish 
and fresh tidal waters the line fishermen begin to ply their vocation. Through December and 
January the work is generally brisk, but in February the catch begins to slacken, and very few 
fishermen continue their efforts in March. Smelts can be caught through the ice as far up the 
fresh rivers as they ascend, but the most productive fisheries are located on brackish estuaries 
and bays, a8 Nequasset Bay in Woolwich, Damariscotta Bay, the Medomak River in Waldoborough, 
and Bagaduce River.in Brooksville. 

The outfit of a hook fisherman for smelts formerly embraced only a hook and line, an ax or 
ice-chisel for cutting holes, and perhaps a pail for bait and a few boughs to stand on. A thrifty 
fisherman would, after finding a good location, protect himself from the cold winds by means of a 
clump of evergreen bushes, and a progressive development in the direction of comfort produced 
finally the present smelt fisher’s house with its dry board floor and stove. 

In the Damariscotta fishery (which has been selected for description as representing the 
prevailing style), the smelt houses were at first built of heavy boards, then with wooden frames 
and walls of clapboards, and finally a few years ago other coverings gave place generally to cloth. 
They are commonly 5 feet long and 4 wide, cost about $5 all complete, with stove, and can be 
easily moved about on a hand-sled. Lach house is occupied by one man, who uses two lines with 
one hook, or sometimes two, on each line. The lines are of cotton, either plain or laid in oil, and 
Kinsey hooks, Nos. 13 to 16 are used. For bait they employ generally pieces of marsh minnows, 
which are caught in the fall and kept alive until used. When minnows cannot be had they cut up 
smelts for bait. In old times the fishing was always in shoal water, but it is now found that the 
smelts can be taken in water of any depth from 2 to 20 feet and on either ebb or flood tide. The 
fishermen do not agree as to what part of the bay is best nor do the smelts appear to be constant 
in frequenting any particular spots; in searching for them the houses move about a great deal, 
often changing location several times a day. 
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In other localities experience and practice vary a little from those of Damariscotta. At 
Woolwich they use clam-worms for bait; at Waldoborough, clam-worms, smelts, eels, fresh beef, 
and minnows. At Saeo there are more ambitious houses, 6 feet long and nearly as wide, with 
walls, 5 feet 9 inches high, and costing $17 to $20; in such a house a man uses six lines made 
fast to a bar overhead and dropping through a hole 6 feet long; fishing mainly at night, he places 
a kerosene lamp with a white paper shade, at each end of the hole to attract the smelts, and in 
one corner stands a coal stove. 

The hook fishery is pursued by people of many different callings, who find a lack of employment 
in the winter—farmers, laborers, and mechanics of various trades, comparatively few of whom are 
engaged in fishing at other seasons. Some of them are strictly amateurs and catch merely for 
their own tables; many others dispose of their surplus in the local markets, but a very large 
oumber follow the occupation steadily and send their fish to distant markets, mainly Boston and 
New York. Altogether there is no branch of the river fisheries that contributes so much to the 
comfort and well-being of the local population as this. 

MARKETING SMELTS.—Smelts are all marketed and consumed fresh. It is the common 
practice to freeze them, and then forward to market in boxes and barrels. It has been recently 
liscovered that a partial freezing, leaving the fish flexible, is a better preparation for transportation 
than freezing them stiff; besides, a much larger quantity of the flexible smelts can be put into a 
barrel or a box of given dimensions. It is also a recent discovery that without freezing smelts can 
oe shipped to Boston or New York in a tight fish barrel filled with iced water, a large lump of ice 
Jeing placed in the middle. This is a very satisfactory method to the dealers, the fish opening in 
ine condition with a very fresh appearance and meeting with a ready sale; but it involves the 
sransport of a great deal of water and ice, and for that reason is not much employed except in 
‘ime of warm weather when freezing cannot be effected, and dry packing is not safe. 

Probably the quantity of smelts consumed in Maine does not exceed 10 per cent. of the total 
sxatch. Of the remainder nearly all find a market in Boston and New York, the latter taking 
nore than half. Thus, of 254,000 pounds shipped to those two points from Bath, Woolwich, 
Waldoborough, Warren, and Thomaston, 138,000 pounds went to New York, and 116,000 pounds 


(0 Boston. 
STRIPED BASS (ROCCUS LINEATUS.) 


NATURAL HisToORY.—The data for a complete account of the natural history of this species 
lo not exist, and as there is a special lack of knowledge of its life in Maine rivers, the present 
10tice will properly be very brief. The bass is found in substantially all the brackish waters of 
she State, and ascend the rivers a short distance at various seasons of the year. On the Kennebee 
t used to ascend the main river as far as Waterville, and the Sebasticook a short distance above 
ts mouth; but since the building of the dam at Augusta that place has been the limit of its migra- 
ion. The principal run is in the month of June, at which time it feeds greedily, apparently 
iscending the rivers for that purpose. It continues to feed in weedy coves and bays till Novem- 
yer. In the winter great numbers of young, 2 or 3 inches long, are found in the rivers, and many 
of them fall into the bag-nets and are captured along with smelts and tom-cods. Larger indi- 
viduals appear in many cases to retreat to quiet bays and coves of fresh water in the lower parts 
f the rivers, and pass the winter in a state of semi-hibernation. 

There are some facts that favor the view that bass spawn in the rivers. For instance, a male 
vith ripe milt has been observed on the Kennebec as far up as Augusta about the Ist of July. The 
ishermen of Merrymeeting Bay think that they spawn in the summer, because they are to be found 
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here in June full of spawn, which is not, however, found ripe during the shad-fishing season, which 
»xtends sometimes into July ; while in the fall they contain no spawn unless in the very first stages 
of growth. Bass sometimes attain a great size in Maine, though they do not appear to average so 
arge as farther south. The largest reported, weighing 1003 pounds, is said to have been taken 
some years ago in Middle Bay, an arm of Casco Bay, and specimens of over 50 pounds in weight are 
10t very rare,* yet the average weight of all caught is probably less than 5 pounds. Those caught 
n the weirs will hardly exceed 2 pounds. Those taken in gill-nets under the ice at Sheepscot 
Bridge weigh from 3 to 12 pounds, rarely 30 to 40. 

MoDES OF CAPTURE.—Bass of marketable size are caught in the spring weirs, but to no great 
axtent at the present time. The fishermen say that they are difficult to catch, being cunning 
snough to find their way out of the weirs. Four methods appear to have been specially employed 
for their capture: (1) Dip-nets, set under the ice. (2) Stop-nets, set in summerand autumn across 
the mouths of coves. (3) Gill-nets. (4) Hook and line. 

Dip-nets.—These were used many years ago in the mouth of Eastern River, Dresden, specially 
for bass. They were plain bags, 7 or 8 feet wide at the mouth, hung on a semicircular bow 
at the end of a large pole which was held in the hand, and were operated by pushing down 
through holes in the ice and resting on the bottom. As soon as a bass struck the net it was im- 
mediately pulled out. This fishing was done in the edge of the evening on the “dark” of the moon. 
As many as sixty nets were counted at one time fishing at that place. This fishery was discon- 
tinued in consequence of scarcity of bass, about 1850. In Winnegance Creek, just below the city 
of Bath, one winter a man who was spearing eels in the mud took, by accident, a bass. Nets were 
immediately brought into use and “tons and tons” of bass taken out.t 

Stop-nets.—The “stopping” of coves is a modern method. At high water a stout net, generally 
12 feet deep and of 24 to 3 inches mesh is stretched at high-water directly across the mouth of a 
cove, and kept in place until low water. Bass doubtless frequent such places for the purpose of 
feeding. They move very quietly and close to the bottom, and their presence is not easily ascer- 
tained till the tideehas left them. This method of fishing, therefore, proceeds entirely at random 
as to the presence of the prey. Sometimes it is entirely unsuccessful, and at other times great 
hauls are made. It was first practiced t by Thomas Spinney and John Marr, of Georgetown, who 
made their first attempt with salmon nets at Preble’s flats, opposite Bath, somewhere between 
1844 and 1848. On that occasion they took out 11,000 pounds of bass, and during that year 
shipped 52,000 pounds to New York. Another instance of a successful haul occurred at Butler’s 
Cove, an arm of Merrymeeting Bay, one autumn about 1850, on which occasion fifteen cart-loads 
of bass were secured. Eighty-five barrels of them were sent to New Orleans and sold for $8 per 
barrel. This method of fishing is employed irregularly, and no one appears to have been engaged 
in it in 1880. 

Gill-nets.—These are used, among other places, in Shgepscot and Dyer’s Rivers, above Sheep- 
scot Bridge, in the winter, under the ice. The nets used at this place are commonly 35 feet long, 
12 to 15 feet deep, and of a 4-inch mesh, furnished with ordinary floats and very heavy sinkers, 
costing, complete, about $4. In operating, a narrow opening is cut through the ice across the 
channel (whose width is about equal to the length of the nets, though quite deep), and the nets 


“Mr. M. B. Spinney, of Georgetown, who has made a business of fishing for bass with stop-nets, says that he once 
took a bass of 89 pounds, and another, which, after dressing, weighed 624 pounds, equivalent, he thinks to over 90 
pounds live weight, and of specimens that exceeded 50 pounds he has taken hundreds. Mr. S. is also the authority for 
the, capture of the bass weighing 1004 pounds. 

+Statement of John Brown. 

t{Statement of M. B. Spinney. 
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set in without any frame. The tide is so strong that the nets can only be drawn out when it is 
rather slack; so they are drawn only at high and low water, and kept in place all the rest of the 
time. This method has also been in use at some points on the Kennebec River, and indeed is 
probably a very ancient méthod. 

Hook and line.—The hook and line fishing for bass is practiced as a pastime at a few points, 
especially near obstructions at the head of the tide, as at Augusta, on the Kennebec. 

MoDES OF CURING.—The only mode of curing bass employed in Maine is salting in barrels. 
Some parties once dried a large lot of them in Casco Bay, but they are said to have been too fat to 
keep, and all were lost. With the exception of an occasional large haul all the bass are now 
marketed fresh. 

HISTORICAL NOTES.—Bass were undoubtedly quite plenty in early times in most of the rivers 
west of the Penobscot. In the latter river the old fishermen speak of them as having been 
“plenty,” but the degree of abundance was by no means equal to that existing in the Kennebec, 
and at no time has this species been marketed in any considerable numbers from the Penobscot or 
any river farther east. In the west they were early subjects of legislation, indicating not only 
that they were plenty enough to be thought worthy of attention, but also that there was an 
actual or apprehended diminution of their numbers. The preamble to an act of the New Hamp- 
shire legislature “to preserve the fish in Piscataqua River,” recites that the fishing for bass and 
bluefish* in winter ‘‘ hath almost destroyed the bass and bluefish in said river.” In 1800 the 
legislature of Massachusetts passed an act “for fhe preservation of fish called bass in Dunstan 
River in Scarborough, in the county of Cumberland.” On the Kennebec at Abagadasset Point, as 
late as 1830, bass were so plenty that the fishermen were troubled to dispose of those taken in the 
weirs. A single weir has been known to take 1,000 pounds at one tide. There was no demand 

‘for them. Sometimes hired men would take them in pay. When plentiest they were given away. 
Mr. John Brown says that about the time of their first diminution he obtained a contract with 
General Millay, the keeper of the Bowdoinham town poor, to furnish 1,600 pounds of bass at 
three-quarters of a cent per pound, but the fish were not plenty that year and he caught only 800 
pounds. The extent of the diminution is illustrated by comparing the above statement with the 
statistics representing the present condition of the bass fishery. The total catch of twenty-two 
weirs on and about Abagadasset Point in 1880 was but 3,510 pounds; the Kennebec River yielded 
a total of 12,760 pounds, and the entire State 26,760 pounds. 


THE EEL (ANGUILLA ROSTRATA). 


NATURAL HISTORY.—The common eel is found all along the coast of Maine and in all the 
rivers accessible from the sea, a8 well as in some fresh waters which would appear to be absolutely 
inaccessible in their present condition.t In waters communicating with the sea the young eels 
move up-stream in early summer to the fresh water of lakes and streams, where they feed and 
grow. Atthe beginning of this migration the young eels are very small. In the month of July 
they can be found 4 or 5 inches long climbing dams at the head of tide waters. They are able to 
crawl many feet up a perpendicular wall down which the thinnest sheet of water is trickling, and 
it is probable that they pass many dams that are insuperable to all other fishes, and thus reach 
some waters very remote from the sea. The adult females, or a portion of them, are found 


*The term “bluefish” must refer to some other than the marine species now known by that name. 
t This is still debatable ground, some observers maintaining that all eels, however remote from the sea they may 
be found, reached their abode by ascending the rivers. 
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descending the rivers to the sea in the autumn very large and full of spawn. In winter eels are 
found bedded in mud at the bottoms of rivers and bays in fresh, brackish, or wholly salt water. 
In some cases they leave the salt water in autumn and push up into fresh-water streams, even 
into very small brooks, and there pass the winter in the mud. 

Observations made in other countries indicate the probability of these conclusions: that the 
female eel alone ascends the rivers, the males staying behind in the salt water; that the females 
when mature always go down to sea-and pass out beyond the reach of observation, where they 
are joined by the males, and lay their eggs early in wiuter; that after spawning once the females 
die. Unlike the salmon, shad, and alewife, the eel is a predatory fish while in fresh water, greedily 
devouring all animal substances. At the beginning of their seaward migration, however, the 
females cease to eat. 

METHODS OF CAPTURE.—Eels are taken with spears, in traps and pots set for the most part 
in tidal rivers, and in weirs built across the streams that they descend in the autumn. z 

Weirs.—An eel-weir has much the form of a smelt-weir, two wings running out from the 
opposite shores of the stream obliquely downward and converging to form a tunnel; at the apex 
is a long narrow spout leading into a box from which the eels cannot escape. Rough weirs are 
occasionally made of brush and stakes, but the most efficient have the wings constructed of sawed 
slats combined in racks, which, when in place, rest on a close piling, affording the eels not the 
slightest opening for escape, and effectually preventing their undermining the structure. The 
best specimen of an eel-weir, and indeed the only systematically conducted fishery of the sort that 
has come under the writer’s observation, is found on the Cobbosseecontee stream, at Gardiner, on 
the Kennebec. Mr. T. Hd. Spear, the proprietor, has extended his operations to the collection of 
young eels as they enter the river in summer and their transfer to the waters above. 

Hel-traps.—An eel-trap, known only among the fishermen of the lower Kennebec, is a dimin- 
utive eel-weir, planted on the flats in a favorable position to intercept eels in their movements 
along the shores. They are generally set so as to make captures on the ebb tide. When the trap 
was first invented, about the year 1875, it was set with a view to taking eels as they descend in 
the spring, from their winter bedding places in the mud of fresh-water marshes on the small brooks 
near tide water, and the most of the traps are still constructed so as to take eels descending with 
the ebb tide; but experiment has demonstrated that they can be successfully caught with the 
arrangement reversed so as to take only those that are ascending the river; and it is probable 
that the fish that fall into the traps are merely working their way along the shore, either up or 
down, in search of food. A good eel-trap costs about $25. 

Eel-pots and baskets.—Pots and baskets of various forms are much used in some districts. 
The most approved form of late is made from a barrel by substituting funnel-formed screens for 
the heads. Baited with fresh fish, free from taint, these are sunk to the bottom in favorable posi- 
tions often alongside fish-weirs. The eels, probably scenting the bait, push their way in by the 
tunnel-formed entrance, but are unable to escape. This is a very old method of fishing. 

Pots and traps are often used in conjunction by the same fishermen, as they are available at 
the same season. (Un the Kennebec they are used from May 10 to the last of September. 

The spear.—The implement most widely known and used for the capture of eels is the spear. 
The form in common use in Maine consists of a spatula-formed center piece with three teeth on 
either side, each tooth having a single barb on the inner side. The teeth are of steel, about 8 
inches long, slender, elastic, spreading at the tips about 8 inches. With this implement at the 
head of a long wooden pole the fisherman industriously prods the soft muddy bottom through a 
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hole in the ice, or sometimes from a boat. Each several thrust is made entirely at random, 
but experience guides to a choice of the proper kind of bottom and the topographical location 
and extent of the beds. 

At Dresden, in the mouth of Eastern River, are some beds much resorted to now and for the 
last eighteen years. The water there is entirely fresh. The fishing is, as a rule, done on the 
channel banks, but sometimes quite out in the channel, so that at low tide the depth of water over 
the different parts of the beds may vary from 5 to 25 fet. Some observers are led to the conclu- 
sion that mud meeting in all respects the requirements of the eels occurs only in patches, and 
when they find one of these patches they will bed in it to whatever depth it may carry them. So 
the fishermen come armed with two spear poles, one of which is often 28 or 30 feet long.* 

Another loéality for eel-spearing is in Quohog Bay, in the town of Harpswell. Herein 1876 an 
eel-bed was discovered which is famous as being the most productive one ever known in that region. 
It lies in 13 feet of water at low tide, just outside the eel-grass zone, and extends over about 10 
acres. When first discovered it was so densely inhabited by eels that a spear often brought up 
four or five at a time. This still continues to be more productive than any other bed in the 
vicinity, and yields about three-quarters of all the eels taken in Harpswell.t The time when the 
fishing can well be carried on is limited to about six hours at each low tide, and is practically 
confined to the tide occurring in the daytime and to the first two months after the ice forms. 
Later the labor of cutting through the thick ice becomes too great.t 

There are doubtless many such beds yet to be discovered. The more thinly inhabited beds 
are well distributed all along the coast. 

Marketing ecls.—The eels taken in summer with pots and traps are for the most part packed 
whole (“round”) with ice in barrels and shipped to New York. The demand is very lively during 
the first part of the season, and shippers receive about 6 cents a pound, free of freights and commis- 
sions. The product of the spear fisheries and of the fall weirs is, on the other hand, dressed 
before marketing, and brings about 7 cents per pound in New York. As the shipper has to pay 
freight and charges, and as 200 pounds live weight will not dress more than 140 pounds, it will 
be seen that the round eels, the product of pots and traps, give the best profits. 


STURGEON (ACIPENSER STURIO). 


NATURAL HISTORY.—The common sturgeon of the Atlantic rivers is the only species known 
to visit the rivers of Maine. It ascends the larger of them for the purpose of depositing its spawn, 
which it does in midsummer. Some intelligent observers think their natural spawning grounds 
are almost wholly above the flow of the tide. On the Kennebec it is believed that they were 
mainly between Augusta and Waterville, a view which is supported by the fact that the closing 
of the river by a dam at Augusta was followed by a great decrease in the number of sturgeon. 
Very little is known about the growth of the sturgeon in Maine. The earlier stages are rarely 
seen, except that a considerable number about 18 inches in length are caught in the smelt-nets of 
the Kennebec in winter; they are very slender and sharp-nosed, and are termed by the fishermen 
“pegging awls.” The adults caught in the Kennebec average not faf from 120 pounds in weight. 

METHODS OF CATOHING.—Sturgeon ascending the rivers in company with shad, alewives, 
and salmon fall often into the weirs built for those species, and to fishermen who have not made 
arrangements for utilizing them they prove sometimes a very great nuisance. But the only 
means specially or regularly employed for taking them is the drift-net. Those now in use on the 


“Statement of W. W. Walker. - 
t Statement of Stephen Kemp, of Harpswell. 
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Kennebec are of cotton (sometimes hemp) twine of 12-inch mesh (occasionally varied, but always 
»%etween 10 and 13 inch), 25 to 30 meshes deep, 80 to 100 fathoms long, corked and leaded like any 
drift-net. These are set by night on the ebb tide from a large punt worked commonly by two 
men. The ordinary fishing grounds on the Kennebec extend from Bath to Richmond, but sturgeon 
ean be and sometimes are caught as far up as Augusta. me 

UTILIzATION.—At the present time no portion of the sturgeon is saved but the clear flesh, 
which is cut from the trunk, packed in ic@ and sent to New York, where it is smoked for use. 
About half the fish is refuse, including the entrails, head, skin, and vertebral column. The pre- 
servation of the roe for the making of caviar, and the trying out of the oil with which the refuse 
abounds have been sometimes practiced in former years, but at present all but the clear flesh is 
thrown into the refuse heap and employed only for fertilizing the land. 

HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE STURGEON FISHERY.—Sturgeon were apparently more highly 
esteemed in the early days of American history than now. They were specially mentioned in 
the original grant of the King of England to Ferdinando Gorges, conveying a large territory in 
the southwestern part of the State inclusive of the Kennebec River. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century there existed a flourishing sturgeon fishery in the province of Maine, 
which employed some years over twenty vessels, and was esteemed an important branch ofindustry. 
It does not appear, however, to have been prosecuted continuously. Very early in the present 
century a company of men came to the Kennebec, and, locating themselves on a small island near 
the outlet of Merrymeeting Bay, since known as “ Sturgeon Island,” engaged in the catching of 
sturgeon, which they soused, packed in kegs, and shipped to the West Indies, where they sold at 
$1 a keg.* This business was, however, suspended, for what reason is unknown, and though 
sturgeon were very abundant in the Kennebec during the early part of the present century, at 
least until about 1840, no attempt was made to utilize them except occasionally for home use, 
until 1849. 

In 1849 a Mr. N. K. Lombard, representing a Boston firm, came down to the Kennebec, estab- 
lished himself at “ Burnt Jacket,” in the town of Woolwich, between Bath and Merrymeeting Bay, 
and undertook to put up the roe of sturgeon for caviar, and at the same time boil down the bodies 
for oil. A large number of fishermen engaged in the capture of sturgeon to sell to Lombard. The 
price paid was 25 to 50 cents apiece. The first year there were obtained 160 tons of sturgeon.t 
They yielded oil of fine quality, superior to sperm oil for illuminating purposes, in the opinion of 
the inhabitants of that vicinity, who have been accustomed to use it when attainable. The attempt 
to utilize the roe was at first unsuccessful. It was put into hogsheads, very lightly salted, and all 
spoiled. The next two years the roe was cured by salting heavier, drying, and laying it down 
with a little sturgeon oil, and was pronounced satisfactory. However, the business was discon- 
tinued after 1851. That year the sturgeon were quite scarce. 

From this time there was a suspension of the sturgeon fishery until 1872, when some of the 
local fishermen of the Kennebec took it up again. In 1874 a crew of fishermen, headed by one 
John Mier, of New York, went into the business, catching and buying all they could, and shipping 
them to New York, where they proposed to smoke the flesh and utilize the roe for caviar and the 
sounds for glue. They aimed to catch the sturgeon early in the season, while the roe was yet 
black and hard, and to keep the fish alive until the proper time arrived for opening them. For 
the latter purpose they constructed a great pen, in which they at one time had seven hundred live 
sturgeon. After five years the sturgeon again became scarce, and the business was relinquished 


* Statement of Johu Brown. 
tStatement of Jos. Partridge, of Woolwich. 
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to local fishermen, who still continue to ship the flesh to New York, but throw away all other 
parts. In 1880, the least successful season in recent times, 12 fishermen were engaged in the busi- 
ness on the Kennebec, and the total catch was about 250 sturgeon, producing about 12,500 pounds 
of flesh, which sold in New York = 7 cents and returned the fishermen about 5 centy per pound. 


4, DESCRIPTIVE AND HISTORICAL NOTES ON LOCAL FISHERIES. 


Saint Crorx RIvER.—The Saint Croix is remarkable, even among the rivers of Maine, for the 
great extent of the lake surface among its tributaries. On the best maps are represented 61 lakes, 
of which the smallest has an area of three-quarters of a square mile and the largest of 27 square 
miles. Their aggregate area is about 150 square miles, which is about 15 per cent. of the entire basin 
of the river. These lakes afforded breeding ground for great numbers of alewives, and, in the main 
river and its branches, here the salmon and there the shad found their favorite haunts. The 
exact limit of the upward migration of all these fishes is very naturally unknown with any degree 
of exactness, the entire upper portions of the basin being a wilderness till long after the occupa- 
tion of the lower banks and the erection of artificial obstructions ; but the fact of their existence 
in great numbers in the river shows that they must all have passed the only serious obstacle to 
their ascent, the natural fall at Salmon Falls near the head of the tide, and found their breeding 
grounds in the upper waters. 

The best accessible testimony as to the former condition of these fisheries is found in Perley’s 
“ Report on the Fisheries of the Bay of Fundy.”* The testimony there adduced may be thus 
summarized: From the first settlement of the country till 1825 there was annually a great abund- 
ance of salmon, shad, and alewives. Vessels from Rhode Island, of 100 to 150 tons burthen, fol- 
lowed the fishing business on the river and were never known to leave without full cargoes. There 
were also several seines belonging to the inhabitants, which were worked in the tideway of the 
river, the owners of which put up annually from 1,500 to 2,000 barrels of alewives for exportation, 
besides a sufficiency for country use. At the same time shad were caught in great numbers, often 
more than a hundred of them being caught in a small net ina single night. Salmon were so plenty 
that, according to testimony, a boy of fifteen has been known to take 500 in a single season with 
4 dip-net, and a man has been known to take 118 salmon with a dip-net in a single day. The dip- 
ping place, both for salmon and shad, was at Salmon Falls. The prevailing price for salmon was 
4 or 5 cents per pound. About1825 the building of dams had reached such a stage as to seriously 
interfere with the ascent of fish, and they began rapidly to decline in numbers. In 1850 it was es- 
timated that not over 200 salmon were taken. The decline in the alewife fishery had been equally 
great, and in the shad fishery still greater. 

At the present time the condition of things is not much better than in 1850. The three dams 
at Calais and Baring, notwithstanding the construction of fishways, are very serious impediments, 
partly because they facilitate the work of poachers, and but few fish reach their spawning-grounds. 
Salmon are now taken in sufficient numbers to encourage the continuance of the fishery, and as 
incidental items there are taken a few alewives, a very few shad and bass, and small quantities of 
smelts and eels. The implements of capture are five weirs in the tidal portions and an uncertain 
number of drift and dip nets at Calais and Saint Stephen. 

The weirs are similar to those in use on the Penobscot and Kennebec; two of them, those 
farthest up river, are half-tide weirs, and the others are “high weirs,” with two pounds each, built 
of netting and stakes. They are all built in the spring and removed in the autumn. The half. 


“Made by M. H. Perley, esq., to the Government Emigration Office, Saint John, New Brunswick, March 12, 1851. 
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tide weirs take smelts, alewives, a very few bass, sometimes a shad or a salon, and miscellaneous 
fish, such as herring, bluebacks, &c., which are utilized to fertilize the land, but no shad or salmon 
were taken in them in 1880. 

The high weirs, three in number, are built mainly for the, capture of salmon, but take also 
alewives, smelts, shad, bass, herring, and a few cod and other sea fish. These weirs are all built 
in Calais; one of them just above Devil’s Head, the other two near Red Beach. Farther down the 
river are weirs for the capture of herring, and in these, too, a very few salmon are taken. 

The drift-nets are used solely for the capture of salmon, just below the lower dam in Calais 
and Saint Stephen. They are generally 75 feet long and 8 feet deep, with a 6-inch mesh. There 
are known to have been as many as seven of these nets in existence in 1880, but as they are often 
used covertly and illegally in immediate proximity to the dam, there is no means of ascertaining 
how many were iu actual use at any time. 

The dip-nets are used for the capture of smelts and alewives about the falls, but all this fish- 
ing is exceedingly irregular, no one pursuing it as a regular industry, and all the product being 
consumed locally. 

The salmon fishery has been in a low condition for many years, and the yield for the year 1880. 
ranks among the poorest of the last decade. The total number taken by all modes appears to 
have been 300, averaging in weight 12 pounds, and aggregating in value about $750. 

. The shad taken are mostly of the small size, termed ‘‘sea shad,” but these are not taken in any 
considerable numbers. Sometimes a weir will take 500 of them in a season, and market them fresh 
along with alewives in Calais. Of the adults, to which the term “shad” is restricted among the 
fishermen, merely a few specimens are taken. The best weir sometimes takes twenty or thirty in 
a season, but in 1880 did not get half a dozen. 

Of alewives about 115 barrels were taken in 1880, of which about 10 barrels were sold fresh, 
30 barrels smoked, and 75 barrels salted. There are considerable quantities of bluebacks taken ; 
they are not distinguished by the fishermen from alewives, but the above figures are believed to 
represent the numbers of true alewives. 

Of bass (Roccus lineatus) very few are taken, about as many as of the river shad. One weigh- 
ing 27 pounds was taken in one of the weirs in 1880. 

Smelts are caught in the weirs in small numbers and in dip-nets at the Union dams in Calais. 
They are consumed locally, and the total quantity marketed probably does not exceed in value $150 
yearly. The dip-net fishery is limited to two or three weeks in the spring. Smelts in plenty can 
be taken with the hook all through the summer in the lower part of the river. 

Messrs. Lewis Wilson & Son have been engaged since 1853 in fishing in Calais just above 
Devil’s Head, with a weir, always in the same spot and of the same form, without any perceptible 
interference from other weirs. Their experience may fairly be taken as indicating the relative abund- 
ance of the fishes that they catch. Their record of salmon has been very carefully kept, and shows 
that the years of the greatest abundance of that species were, in order, as follows: 1862, 1871, 1877, 
1866, 1867, 1863, 1868; and the years of least abundance, in order, were 1859, 1874, 1869, 1853, 
1865, 1864, 1857. Perhaps the most noteworthy fact disclosed by Mr. Wilson’s record is that sal- 
mon run much later in the season on the Saint Croix than in the central and western rivers of the 
State. Fifty-two per cent. of the catch for the entire period was obtained later than the month 
of June, 21 per cent. was taken in August, and 3 per cent. in September. Similar generalizations 
can be made from the recent record of a weir at Red Beach, farther down the river, and the 
salmon are also known to run late in the Machias and East Machias Rivers. These are all in 
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marked contrast with the Penobscot River, where the principal catch is in the month of June, and 
where the number of salmon to be taken after the first ten days of July is rarely enough to 
warrant the fishermen in keeping their weirs in working condition. 

PENMAQUAN RIVER.—This little tributary of Cobscook Bay drains a small territory in the 
towns of Charlotte and Baring, nét exceeding 50 square miles in area, and affords an outlet to 
Penmaquan Lake and several smaller bodies of water. It is naturally well adapted to the growth 
of alewives, which formerly abounded in it, and -tradition also says that there were once a good 
many salmon here. But very far back in the history of the country dams were built without suit- 
able provision for the ascent of migratory fish, and the usual result followed. The salmon have 
entirely disappeared and very few alewives remain. 

DENNY’s RIVER.—This is the first considerable stream west of the Penmaquan, and is the 
principal tributary of Cobscook Bay. It drains a basin of about 150 square miles, including two 
considerable lakes, Meddybemps and Cathance. The character of both the Denny’s and its prin- 
cipal branch, the Cathance, is favorable for the breeding of salmon, and alewives find a breeding 
ground of great extent in Meddybemps Lake. Both of these species are known to have abounded 
in the river anciently, and tradition says that shad, too, frequented it. The shad disappeared 
early, but the salmon and alewives continued to ascend the river until 1846. Since the first 
settlement of the country there has been a dam at Dennysville, near the mouth of the river, but 
fish were able to pass it. In 1846 another dam, quite impassable, was built a mile farther up the 
river. The effect of this was to nearly exterminate the alewives, and the salmon, though they 
continued to breed in the river below this dam, were reduced to very small numbers.. In 1858 
this dam was destroyed by a fire which consumed the mill, and fish were again admitted to the 
upper waters. The alewives were stilleshut out from Meddybemps Lake, but in 1863 a fishway 
was constructed there which admitted them to the lake. 

After the reopening of the river the salmon increased but slowly, owing to their persistent 
persecution at the dams and the setting of gill-nets at the mouth of the river. The alewives, 
however, increased very satisfactorily; in 1865 the number taken was estimated at 2 barrels; in 
1866 at 15 barrels, and in 1867 at 240 barrels (about 125,000 fish). Since then the passage of the 
river has been a second time obstructed by a difficult dam, and a falling off in the number of fish 
resulted. At present the alewives are increasing, and it is estimated that in 1880 there were 
taken about 75,000, of which 30,000 were pickled and shipped to New York, and the remainder 
mostly smokéd and consumed at home. The only mode of fishing for alewives employed here is 
with the dip-net. 

Salmon are taken occasionally by spear and dip-net at the dams, now and then with the hook, 
but mainly in set-nets at the mouth of the river in tide-water. In 1880 there were four of these 
nets in use, and the total number of salmon taken is estimated at 200. 

Denny’s River is noted as the only river in the United States where. fly-fishing for salmon has 
been practiced. In 1867, and for some years previous, it was the resort of several gentlemen 
from Portland, who succeeded fairly well, and the sport bas been continued down to the present 
time by residents of Dennysville. 

CoBscookK OR ORANGE RIVER.—This is a very small river, lying almost wholly in the town 
of Whiting. It was in primitive times inhabited by many salmon and alewives, and according to 
tradition by shad also. Near the head of the tide three insurmountable dams were built many 
years ago, utterly exterminating the salmon, and reducing the alewives so that the catch was 
barely a dozen a year. In 1861, and subsequent years, an effort was made to restore both ale- 
wives and salmon, but it was only partially successful and at present the river is entirely unpro- 
ductive. 
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East Macuias Biver.—Naturally well adapted to the growth of alewives, this river con- 
tinues to produce more of them than any other river in Maine east of the Penobscot. <A few sal- 
mon are taken and scattering specimens of shad. In the winter smelts and tom-cods are caught 
in small numbers. 

The spring and summer fisheries are carried on mainly by means of dip-nets at the falls in 
East Machias village, a few are caught in the same manner at a point 2 miles farther up the river, 
and a very small catch is secured by a few weirs in the tide-way. In 1880 but two of these weirs 
were built. 

The dip-net fishery employed regularly, the whole or part of the time during the fishing season, 
about forty persons, besides an indefinite number of men and boys who took part in it occasionally. 
The site of this fishery is between the two dams that here cross the river, and just below the lower 
one. The fishermen build platforms. at convenient points along the river’s edge, and swing their 
nets in the foaming rapids. The nets in use are very well made and efficient. The best of them 
have steel bows 34 feet in diameter, poles 10 to 17 feet long, and nets of fine twine 5 feet deep. 
The East Machias alewives are of good size, 400 of them filling a barrel when salted and packed 
for market. Of the 399 barrels caught in 1880, there were salted, 234 barrels; smoked, 135 bar- 
rels; and used fresh, 30 barrels. 

Salmon are not known to have ever been very abundant in this river, and at the present time 
but very few are taken. For many years past there has been no decided increase nor decrease, 
though many fluctuations. In 1880 just 35 were caught, all of them in dip-nets by the alewife fish- 
ermen. This was much below the average catch. 

Smelts afe taken by night in April and May for home use and local market in dip-nets, 
differing from the alewife nets only in having a smaller mesh. They rarely ascend as far as the 
dams, but are caught along shore farther down. The smelt fishing commonly lasts ten or fifteen 
days. The yield in 1885 was but 15 barrels, and they appear to be decreasing. Tom-cods are 
taken in the winter with dip-nets to the extent of 55 barrels a year. Shad yield only occasional 
specimens now, though within twenty-five years they have been plenty enough to be of some 
importance. Some are now taken in the herring weirs of Holmes Bay. 

Macuias RIVER.—In its original condition the Machias abounded in salmon. It yielded 
also shad and alewives, though in less numbers than the East Machias, owing, perhaps, in part to 
a very difficult natural fall at the head of the tide, and in part, so far as alewives are concerned, 
to the comparatively smaller area of lakes on this river. The difficulties of the falls at the head of 
the tide were further increased by the erection of a dam by the earliest white occupants, probably 
not later than 1784, the date of the incorporation of the town of Machias. Shad and alewives 
could no longer ascend the river, but the alewives were maintained in the river for many years by 
transferring a large number from the lower to the upper side of the falls each year. Salmon con- 
tinued to breed and be caught in the river, until other and impassable dams were built, when 
they too disappeared along with the shad and alewives. At the present time the river is almost 
utterly unproductive of fish, the entire catch not exceeding 2 barrels of alewives and 5 barrels 
of tom-cods. 

CHANDLER’S RIVER.—This little river, draining about 50 square miles of territory, once 
yielded, tradition says, salmon, shad, alewives, smelts, &c. Alewives and smelts are still taken 
in small numbers, as are also tom-cods, but salmon and shad have long since disappeared. Of 
alewives but five barrels yearly are taken by means of. dip-nets. One bag-net is set for smelts in 
early winter, and some few dip-nets plied for them in spring, with an aggregate product of about 
40 barrels yearly. A dip-net fishery for tom-cods in December yields about 200 bushels yearly. 
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WESCONGUS OB PLEASANT RIVER.—The drainage basin of the Wescongus measures about 
110 square miles, the greater part of which is, like the basins of all the rivers thus far mentioned, 
covered with forest. »The country about its mouth has been occupied by civilized people for more 
than a century, and is at present organized in two towns, Addison and Columbia Falls. The 
latter contains the most important village, which is located at the head of the tide, and was 
founded as early as 1765. At this village were found facilities for the building of mills for the 
sawing of lumber, which engaged the attention of the first settlers. 

Salmon, tradition says, were once very abundant in this river, and notwithstanding the serious 
impediments placed in their way by the dams, continued to struggle up to their breeding grounds 
for many years after the settlement, and even at the present day are not utterly exterminated, a 
very few being yearly taken. About 1820 it was possible for a man to take a dozen in a day with 
a dip-net, which was the ordinary mode of capture, though gill-nets were sometimes used. In 
1880 but a single one is known to have been caught. Salmon used to appear at Columbia Falls 
rarely earlier than June 1, but from that date they continued to ascend the river till January.* 
They ranged in weight from 6 to 18 pounds, the latter size being more common than the former; 
7 and 8 pound fish were common. Their ascent:of the main river is believed to have been stopped 
by an insurmountable natural fall 6 miles above Columbia Falls, and they are said to have 
spawned in a fine, gravelly tributary called “ Lower Little River.” 

Alewives were pretty plenty sixty years ago, and were then of good size, whereas they are 
now small. Though they have not been able to surmount the dams at Columbia Falls for many 
years, they still come there yearly, about the middle or last of June (say two weeks later than at 
East Machias), and about 30 barrels yearly are dipped and smoked. 

Shad are taken to a very limited extent in the three weirs built in the river and occasionally 
in drift-nets, of which several are owned in Addison, but none regularly used. They do not appear 
to have been plenty in the river within the memory of old inhabitants. 

A very few eels are taken with spears. Tom-cods are caught with the smelts in very small 
uumbers, but rarely sent to market. No sturgeon or bass are caught. 

The most important place among the fishes of this river is now held by the smelt. About 15 
tons of them are taken in weirs and bag-nets in Addison, 25 bushels are dipped at Columbia Falls 
in the spring, and perhaps an equal quantity in the brooks all up and down the river. 

The weirs, which were introduced about 1872 or 1873, are all built of stakes and brush, stand- 
ing with their tops 3 or 4 feet below high-water mark, the tide flowing over them. They are in 
the form of the letter L, the long arm running straight ashore and the short arm pointing up river; 
at the angle is asmall pound constructed of wooden pickets. There were 3 of these built in the 
census year, all below Addison village. 

The smelt-nets are in part plain bags, such as are used farther west, but most of them are 
fykes. They are set by attaching them to poles, which are planted through the ice into the mud 
in a location where the water is 8 feet deep at low tide. The nets are set both on the flood and 
ebb tide, and hauled at both high and low water. Fishing begins as soon as the ice will bear, 
which is generally about December 10 or 15, and continues till near April 1, the limit fixed by law. 
The first attempt at bag-net fishing was made by H. BE. Willard, of Portland, in 1868. For the 
last eight years it has been carried on continuously. In the early years of the fishery smelts were 
plentier than now, prices were higher, and great returns were sometimes realized; in one instance, 
$58 for a single barrel of smelts. They are now marketed in Boston aud New York, about two- 


* Statement of Gowen Wilson, of Columbia Falls. 
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thirds of them in the latter city. They are uncommonly large. Some of the fishermen say they 
will average 6 or 7 to the pound, and that the largest will weigh 7 to 9 ounces; but it will not do 
to accept these figures without question. 

Harrington River.—This is a tidal estuary lying wholly in the town of Harrington, and 
fed by a single fresh-water stream, a mere brook. The fisheries followed are: Ist, a summer 
fishery, with weirs for miscellaneous fish, in which a few alewives and shad are taken; 2d, a win- 
ter fishery for smelts, with bag-nets and weirs; 3d, a winter fishery for eels, with spears. 

The summer fishery employed in 1880 but one man, who built a single weir. 

The smelt fishery employed sixteen men, who set 18 bag-nets and built 4 weirs. They took 
114 tons of smelts, which were marketed, one-half in New York, three-eighths in Boston, and one- 
eighth in Philadelphia. The weir fishery for smelts has been carried on here for thirteen years, 
and the net fishery for ten years. 

The eel fishery is not pursued persistently. The spears took about half a ton and a ‘ton was 
obtained from the weirs. Some of them are salted, but most of them are sold fresh. They aver- 
age, alive, half a pound in weight. The largest known weighed 4 pounds. 

Narracuaagus Rrver.—This river is larger than the three last mentioned, draining a terri- 
tory of 215 square miles. In early times great numbers of salmon, shad, and alewives were taken 
here, but the dams at Cherryfield long ago destroyed them. Smelts have been taken in bag-nets 
in recent years, but this fishery also has been suspended, and the weir is this year quite unpro- 
ductive. 

TunK RIveR.—Another very small stream, draining ouly 60 square miles of territory. There 
are some alewives, eels, and tom-cods caught and now and then a salmon, but the only fishes taken 
in numbers enough to be of any importance are smelts, which are fished for with weirs and bag-nets. 
There was but one weir built in 1879~80, but 10 nets were in use, giving employment to nine men. 
The nets are plain bags, and are set in a Jine up and down the narrow channel, but, in obedience 
to local custom, never across it. The total catch was 44 tons of smelts. 

West Bay (Gouldsborough).—This is not an established fishing ground, but in the winter of 
1879~80 two men fished here with a bag-net for smelts, and caught 3,000 pounds. 

WEstT GOULDSBOROUGH.—Here is a fishery for alewives in the stream, which forms the outlet 
of Jones Pond, which is held as private property and claimed to be originally and always an arti- 
ficial fishery. One Colonel Jones, one of the early settlers and proprietor of the mills at this place, 
about 1794 got some alewives from Mount Desert and put them into the mill-pond, thus estab- 
lishing the brood in the stream. From that time down to the present it has been maintained 
wholly by carrying up and turning into the pond a few of the alewives caught. It has been the 
ordinary practice to carry up a basketful (one-third of a bushel) for each barrel killed. When the 
father of the present proprietors was in possession, they once caught a great quantity, estimated 
at over 200 barrels, but during the past twenty years the catch has ranged from 40 to 100 barrels, 
and in 1880 was as low as 30 barrels. They are all smoked and marketed locally. 

SULLIVAN RIVER.—Some of the tributaries of this river have in former times supported 
alewife fisheries, as attested by tradition and by the record of legislation. In 1831 the legislature 
passed an act to regulate the alewife fishery in the town of Franklin, and in 1833 it passed another 
with reference to the town of Sullivan; but all these fisheries suffered the common fate—extinction 
by dams. In the expansion of the river known as Hog Bay smelt fisheries on a small scale have 
been carried on occasionally, but not regularly, and eel fisheries of some local importance exist at 
the east end of the bay in Donnel’s Stream. The entire yield for the census year amounted to but 
4,000 pounds of smelts and 5,000 pounds of eels. 
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Mount DESERT IsLAND.—Several ponds on this island formerly afforded breeding ground 
for alewives, but they are now almost extinct and afford no statistics, In 1821, and again in 1828, 
these fisheries were thought worthy of legislative protection. 

Union River.—No river fisheries now exist here, though formerly salmon, shad, and alewives 
abounded. Especially good facilities are found at Ellsworth for the erection of dams, and they 
were improved at a very early date. A settlement was made here before the close of the last 
century and the corporate existence of the town of Ellsworth dates from the year 1800. In 1815, 
1816, and 1823 the legislature passed acts regulating the fishery, but they were not sufficient to 
keep it alive many years. 

In Patten’s Stream, a tributary of the lower part of Union River, alewives have continued 
until the present time, but, owing to the obstructions offered by the dams, in numbers too small to 
afford statistics. Smelts, too, are caught, but in very small numbers. ; 

BLUEHILL.—Here was formerly an alewife fishery, which was the subject, of legislation in 
1816, but it has long since been extinct. 

PENOBSCOT RIVER.—The Penobscot is the largest river of Maine; its basin has an area of 
8,200 square miles, extending almost entirely across the central portion of the State, a distance of 
130 miles, and thence narrowing up rapidly as it approaches the sea-coast, where it is limited to 
the bed of its estuary. Thus it happens that though in its lower course it traverses a well-popu- 
lated country, yet about half its basin, its entire upper portion, is covered by the original forest, 
where are neither tilled fields nor manufactories to foul its waters, nor lofty dams to limit the 
range of the salmon. In its western and southern portions the Penobscot Valley embraces several 
hilly and even mountainous districts, but, taken as a whole, it is much flatter than any of the 
river valleys to the westward of it. The elevations are very inconsiderable, and the rivers for the 
most part rather sluggish. The headwaters of the main branch are in the highlands on the 
western border of the State, from 1,600 to 2,000 feet above the sea, and about 300 miles from it 
by the river’s course. But the river-bed falls off rapidly, and three-quarters of the descent to the 
sea is accomplished in half the distance. At Mattawamkeag, about 80 miles from the sea, the 
elevation of the river is but 190 feet. A descent of 98 feet is distributed over the 45 miles enter- 
vening between Mattawamkeag and Oldtown, and the remaining 92 feet fall is accomplished in 
the short distance of 15 miles between Oldtown and Bangor, where the river attains tide-level, 
though still 30 miles above the mouth of the river as fixed by the charts, but near 60 miles from 
the open sea. At the head of the tide and for some digtance above, the river is 800 feet wide. 
At Mattawamkeag it is 500 feet wide after receiving the waters of the Mattawamkeag River, 
which has a width of 300 feet at its mouth. 

The annual discharge of the Penobscot, exclusive of the tributaries below Bangor, is esti- 
mated at 278,800,000,000 cubic feet of water. The discharge at different seasons of the year is 
however, very unequal. In a heavy freshet 5,760,000 cubic feet of water pass Bangor per minute, 
while in time of drought the discharge at that point is but 146,000 cubic feet per minute, or about 
one-fortieth as great.* 

The principal branches of the Penobscot are: on the east side, the Passadumkeag, 35 miles 
long ; the Mattawamkeag, 85 miles ; the Mattagamon or East Branch, 63 miles; on the west side, 
the Piscataquis, 71 mileslong. The smaller tributaries are very numerous, but, while nearly all of 
them contributed in olden times to production of fish, few remain open to them now except on the 
headwaters, which are beyond the reach of any but salmon. Of the lower tributaries there are 


*For the most of the facts as to the elevations and volume of the Penobscot I am indebted to Wells’s Water 
Power of Maine. 
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but two which are now accessible to anadromous fishes, the Bagaduce in Castine and Brooksville 
and the Eastern River in Orland, and even in these, especially in the former, there are serious 
hindrances to the ascent of the alewife, the only species that visits them. 

Taken as a whole, the upper waters are well fitted for the propagation of salmon, as they 
abound in gravelly rapids, alternating with quiet stretches and deep pools, in which the salmon 
may bide their time, and to which they may retreat after spawning. The quiet waters of the main 
river and its principal branches are well adapted to the breeding of shad, and of the numerous 
lakes, whose number is 467 and aggregate area about 585 square miles, a sufficient number were 
naturally accessible to alewives to afford them very extensive breeding grounds. There are 
no insurmountable natural obstacles to the ascent of shad and alewives on the main river for 120 
miles from the sea, and in some of the tributaries the way was open for nearly as great a distance, 
while salmon were able to push many miles farther up. At the present time both the main river 
and nearly all its branches are greatly obstructed by dams, which prevent the ascent of shad 
beyond tide-waters, which have extinguished the ancient broods of alewives that bred in the 
main river or tributaries above Bangor, and still shut them out from nearly all tributaries, and 
which have greatly hindered salmon in their ascent. All the principal dams on the main river are 
provided with fishways, which serve to keep the way open for salmon to their natural breeding 
grounds on the headwaters, but of neither alewives nor shad have new broods yet been established. 

Present condition of the Penobscot fisheries.—The river fisheries of the Penobscot are now con- 
ducted for the capture of salmon, alewives, eels, and smelts. The few shad and bass taken are 
merely incidental to the salmon and alewife fishery, and the tom-cods to the smelt fishery. 

Salmon.—Salmon are fished for with pound-nets or “traps” in the bay, with weirs in the 
upper bay and river as far up as Orrington, and with drift-nets at Bangor. The pound-net 
fishing is limited to the east shore of the island of Isleborough, and to the towns of Camden, 
Lincolnville, and Northport, on the western side of the bay. Nets of similar but simpler con- 
struction were formerly used on the eastern shore of the bay in the town of Brooksville, but since 
1850 they have been abandoned. 

The Isleborough salmon fishery is confined to the upper part of the eastern shore of the 
island, centering about Sabbath day Harbor; some berths formerly occupied with nets toward the 
south end have been abandoned as unprofitable. The entire western shore of the island is bare 
of nets, no profitable “berth” having been discovered. In 1880 there were 14 gangs of nets set 
on the island, comprising a total of 17 traps, and the aggregate catch that year was 900 salmon. 
As compared with 1873, this is a slight falling off in the catch, the number of gangs and traps 
remaining the same. 

In Camden, Lincolnville, and Northport, salmon nets are scattered along the coast a distance 
of about 12 miles, but they are plentiest and most productive on the north side of Duck Trap 
Harbor, in the town of Lincolnville, where on a single mile of shore are nine gangs, of which one 
has four traps and four others have three traps each. In all there were in this district 27 gangs 
of nets, embracing 45 traps. The catch in 1884 was 1,398 salmon, being 163 less than in 1873. 

Above Duck Trap Harbor there are no fisheries for a distance of 12 miles along the shore. 
At Moose Point, near Searsport, and at Castine, on the east shore of the bay, begin the weir fish- 
eries, which extend, with occasional interruptions, as far up the river as Orringtou. These weirs 
are built all on essentially the same plan, that of the ordinary floored weir, in some places exclu- 
sively for salmon and in others exclusively for alewives, but in most cases both species are taken 
in numbers enough to divide the interest of the fishermen between them. 
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In the district stretching from Moose Point eastward to Fort Point, including Searsport Har- 
bor, Brigadier’s Island, and Cape Gellison, the fishing is mainly for salmon. The shore of Cape 
Gellison trends about east-northeast, and is exposed to the full violence of southerly storms, which, 
together with the hard character of the bottom, necessitate greater care in building than in most 
districts. The use of frame foundations is common. The fishing is wholly with weirs, except two 
traps that were used in Searsport in 1880, but not regularly. The natural features of the district 
are favorable to the capture of salmon, and some of the most productive berths on the river are 
found here. Ninety per cent. of the money yield of these fisheries is derived from the salmon. In 
1880 there were 20 weirs and 2 nets in this district, and their aggregate catch was 1,398 salmon. 

From Fort Point north to Fort Knox, opposite Bucksport, weirs ouly are used, and 20 of 
them were built in 1880. The incline of the bottom being mostly steep, they are with one excep- 
tion, built on separate hedges. Salmon are here also the most important fish caught, constituting 
in value 88 per cent. of the catch. The aggregate product of these 20 weirs in 1880 was 1,000 
salmon. 

On the eastern side.of the bay salmon fishing now begins at Castine, where there has been a 
fairly productive fishery since early times near the light-house on Dice’s Head. Between this point 
and Morse’s Cove a few weirs are built, but they are not very productive. From Morse’s Cove to 
the mouth of Eastern River the shore is thickly studded with long-hedged weirs, which are fairly 
productive of salmon, and take nearly twice as many alewives as the weirs on the opposite side ot 
the bay. Within the mouth of Eastern River few salmon are taken, the yield falling off rapidly, 
while that of alewives increases as we ascend this river. The yield of 31 weirs and one net in the 
towns of Castine and Penobscot (the latter extending a mile up Hastern River) was 1,000 
salmon. 

Directly in the mouth of the Penobscot (or according to the pilot books, 8 miles above the 
mouth) is the island of Verona, formerly known as Orphan’s Island or Whitmore’s Island. This 
is one of the best salmon districts, but the salmon fishing is mainly confined to the south end, and 
to the west side, which is washed by the main channel. Weirs alone are employed. In 1880 
there were thirty-four of them built, including one on Odom’s ledge, and their aggregate yield of 
salmon was 2,053. 

The town of Orland, including all of Easton River above the town of Penobscot, and all that 
part of Bucksport lying on the “ Thoroughfare” (or channel that separates Verona from the main- 
land on its northeast side), make up a district little interested in salmon, 37 weirs taking but 420. 

Above Fort Knox, on the west side, and Indian Point (formerly known as Mack’s Point), on 
the east, are built 30 weirs, which are, however, far less productive than those below, their total 
catch being 1,044 salmon. The most of these weirs are located in the towns of Buckgport, on the 
east side, and Winterport, on the west. Above Winterport Village the yield rapidly diminishes, 
and 2 miles below Hampden Village we find the last weir. 

Above Hampden there is no fishing done except by gill-nets, which are commonly employed in 
drifting, but are sometimes “set.” Their operations in recent years are much limited by protective 
laws, which have driven them from their former grounds near the Treat’s Falls dam. In 1880 
there were eight fishermen thus employed in Bangor and Hampden, using 16 set-nets, but not con- 
stantly. At Veazie and Eddington there were six men, with 10 drift-nets, and their catch was 100 
salmon. On the east branch of the Penobscot there were 10 set-nets used, and 686 salmon taken. 
This was an illegal fishery, was never followed to such an extent or so successfully before, and is 
not likely to be permitted in the future. 
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The totals of the Penobscot salmon-fishery are as follows: Number of weirs built 172, including 
the alewive weirs, of which all but 7 take some salmon, though 20 of them take so few that they 
are not considered of importance; traps (or pound-nets) set, 65; gill-nets in use, 36; number of 
salmon caught, 10,016. 

Alewives.—The alewife fishery extends on the west side of the bay and river, from Moose 
Point to Hampden, and on the east shore from Castine to Orrington, but centers at Orland on 
Eastern River above the ordinary range of salmon. From early times the alewife fishery was far 
better on the east than on the west side of the bay and river, a fact which may be taken to indicate 
that the eastern tributaries originally contained more extensive or more favorable breeding 
grounds than those on the west. However this may have been when all the tributaries of the 
west side were accessible, it is certain that for a half a century the best and nearly all the 
breeding grounds have been on the east side. For nearly that length of time the lakes and ponds 
in Orland have been the principal breeding places of the alewife. At the present time the only 
other accessible pond is Walker’s pond in Brooksville, which, however, has no appreciable effect on 
the fishery except in Castine Harbor and in Bagaduce River, where it is quite insignificant. Of 
the total of 730,000 alewives taken in 1880, only 95,900 (equal 13 per cent.) were taken on the 
west side. 

The implements of the alewife fishery are the weirs, mainly the same engaged in the salmon 
fishery. Those built especially for alewives in Eastern River have no important peculiarities. 
There is also at Urland a small dip-net fishery, in which about thirty persons engage irregularly 
during the few days occupied by the alewives in ascending the dams. 

The alewife fishery of the Penobscot may be summarized as follows: 


Number | Number of 
District. Namber | of dip- | alewives 
"| pers. caught, 


Castine to Penobscot......ccnccecccenevecsecsee- 81 65, 000 
Orland and Thoroughfare .- 87 392, 000 
Verona .......022 202002 eee ee at 84 |... 177, 700 
=a Searsport and Cape Gellison ... a 20 |... 87,900 
Fort Point to Fort Knox ......cccccecccccsences 20 37, 000 
Above Indian Point ........ccsececescaseccseees 30 |....-n00e- 21, 000 
Total ..2ecccecceseorececease aascecneetasese 172 20| 730, 600 | 


A few of the alewives are consumed fresh and a very small number salted (in 1880 only 17 
barrels), 95 per cent. are smoked, and the most of these are disposed of in local markets. 

Shad.—Nearly everything that can be said about shad in the Penobscot is of a historical 
character, and will be found on another page. At the present time the catch of shad is an inci- 
dent, and a very unimportant one, of the weir-fishery for salmon and alewives. Only 800 were taken 
in 1880, as ascertained by careful inquiry. 

Smelts—The fishery for smelts ranks in importance next to that for salmon, the aggregate 
product being 266,875 pounds, valued at $14,579. It is carried on by means of weirs, bag-nets, 
and hook and line. 

The weir fishery for smelts is confined to 4 small weirs, built in Eastern River and the Thor- 
oughfare. 

The bag-net fishery is the branch by which by far the greater part of the smelts are taken. 
It is confined to a few localities, mainly Eastern River and the Thoroughfare, the main river frem 
Winterport to Mill Creek (South Orrington), and Marsh River, in Frankfort. The style of the 
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nets and the mode of setting them vary a little, to adapt them to the presence or absence of ice. 
Yn open water the nets are attached to frames which swing at heavy moorings. When the ice is 
strong enough to bear, the net is attached to a pair of long poles pushed down through a hole in 
the ice, with which the whole fixture rises and falls with the tide. In the Thoroughfare, and in 
the main river at Winterport, though the ice sometimes forms, it is too uncertain and unstable to 
be made use of to support the fixtures. But farther up the river, above Mill Creek, the ice- 
fixtures are in exclusive use. From Mill Creek down to Hurd’s Brook fishing begins before the 
ice forms, and when it does form the nets are removed from the open-water fixtures and the ice- 
fixtures brought into use. 

At the Bucksport and Verona bridge is a fishery of nets which are set between the piers of 
the bridge, substantially in the manner of the ice-nets of Orrington, but with the poles resting on 
the bottom. 

In the winter of 1879-80 there were 15 bag-nets in use in Orland; 31 in the Thoroughfare 
(including 8 at the bridge); 10 at Frankfort; 20 at Winterport Village; 13 at the “Bolan” ground 
‘some 2 miles above Winterport Village; 25 in Orrington. 

The only dip-net fishing for smelts now existing on the Penobscot is at Orland, and that has 
long ago ceased to be of any importance. 

Fishing for smelts with hook and line is occasionably tried in the main river near Mill Creek 
and at some other points, but is regularly employed only in Belfast Harbor and in Bagaduce River. 
In the latter locality it is followed by nearly one hundred persons. The fishing ground extends 
from Johnson’s Narrows upward about 5 miles. The smelts are at hand in the fall, and in No- 
vember the fishermen sometimes fish for them from rafts. But it is not until December that the 
river freezes up and the regular fishing begins, in little cloth huts on the ice. The first of the sea- 
son only the ice above the toll-bridge at North Brooksville is strong enough to bear, but later 
operations extend down to the vicinity of the narrows. The fishing is followed at any time of tide, 
but only by day. The catch in 1880 amounted to about 61,000 pounds. 

"The total yield of all branches of the fishery for the year is estimated at 366,875 pounds of 
smelts. 

Historical notes on the fisheries of Penobscot River.—Of the great immigration into Maine that 
set in from the other colonies, especially from Massachusetts, shortly after the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the Lower Penobscot Valley received its fair share. The early settlers found 
salmon, shad, and alewives very abundant, and engaged in their capture on a limited scale with 
such implements as they could command. Across the mouths of a few shallow coves they built, 
with stakes and brush, half-tide weirs to catch alewives, and with them took many shad. They 
knit nets with which they caught salmon, either by drifting in mid-stream or by setting the nets 
out from shore, secured by stakes and killocks. In the small streams and at convenient points in 
the larger ones they plied the dip-net. Notwithstanding the primitive character of their methods 
and apparatus, they took great quantities of fish. The local consumption was small; there were no 
good facilities for sending fish to the larger markets. The surplus salmon were mostly smoked, 
the shad pickled, and the alewives dry-salted and picked in barrels. These cured fish were 
forwarded to market by schooners bound for Boston, New York, or more southern ports. The 
demand for shad was limited, and they were less objects of pursuit than salmon and alewives ; at 
first they were only taken in the cove-weirs built for alewives, and as accidental captures in the 
salmon nets, but after a while a better demand arose, and nets were knit and plied especially for 
them. 
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In the village stores salmon, shad, and alewives were bought and sold, and the merchants’ 
books give us some information about prices.* The storekeeper paid for fresh salmon 2d. per 
pound, for salt salmon 24d. and sold salt salmon at all seasons of the year for 4d. per pound. 
A half barrel of salmon is charged at £1 4s. Shad were bought in May and June at from 1} to 
3d. each, and sold in March at Gd. each. The selling price of a barrel of shad was from 308. 
to 36s. Alewives are bought in May at 3s. per barrel, and retailed in December and February 
at £14s. The same merchant was retailing dry codfish at 4d. to 6d. per pound; salt pork at 
10d. ; salt beef at 4d. ; flour at 6d.; corn at 8s. per bushel; sugar at 1s. per pound; sheeting at 2s. 
6d. per yard. Thus the fisherman bartering his salmon for store goods would give 2 or 3 pounds 
of salmon for a pound of codfish ; 5 pounds of salmon for a pound of pork ; 2 pounds of salmon for 
a pound of beef; 3 pounds of salmon for a pound of flour ; 48 pounds of salmon for a bushel of corn ; 
6 pounds of salmon for-a pound of tea, and 15 pounds of salmon for a yard of sheeting. A com- 
parison with the modern prices for these articles shows us that when salmon are sold by the 
fisherman at 12 cents per pound (and the price rarely goes lower) their purchasing power has 
increased, in exchange for codfish about 6 times; for pork, 5 times; for beef, 2 times ; for ftour, 10 
times; for corn, 8 times; for sugar, 6 times; for sheeting, 22 times. 

Shortly after the year 1800 weirs with three pounds, substantially of the modern form, were 
introduced. They were constructed wholly of stakes and brush, or in some cases partly of woven 
cedar mats. They had no floor but the bottom of the river, and were not extended beyond low- 
water mark because the fisherman must take his catch out with a dip-net. Such a weir in latter 
days would be a total failure, but in those times took a great abundance of fish. Their introduc- 
tion is attributed by several authorities to one Hawley (or “ Hollis”) Emerson, of Phippsburg, in 
1811 or 1815. The latter year he appears to have built such a weir at Treat’s Point, on the west 
side of Marsh Bay, and it inclosed at one time such a mass of fish that its sides burst open and let 
them out. This form of weir came into immediate use, and in the river from Castine and Sears- 
port to Orrmgton supplanted set-nets generally, though these have never passed wholly out of 
use. About the same time, or a few years later, floors were made for the fish-pounds, and one 
Halliday, said to be a Scotchman, and to have come from New Brunswick or Nova Scotia, intro- 
duced the use of netting for the walls of the fish-pound. To him is also by some attributed the 
introduction of floors. He built a weir on the west side of Orphan’s Island (now Verona), and that 
was the first weir with “marlin” (netting), or with a floor, that was built in that neighborhood 
The use of netting was, however, only gradually adopted, and we know that as late as 1829 some 
productive weirs were built at Bucksport without it. In Penobscot Bay, below Castine and 
Searsport, weirs were never adopted, but set-nets continued in use until comparatively recent times, 
when they were gradually transformed into the “traps” or pound-nets of the present day. 

About the date of the introduction of three-pound weirs there sprung up a better demand for 
shad, which now became the leading fish for sale. Small vessels from Southern New England, 
some also from Portland, came and passed the fishing season in the Penobscot, buying salmon and 
shad to smoke and salt, and also buying the cured fish, not ouly of these species, but of alewives, 
salted or smoked. A considerable part of the catch found its way to market through their 
hands. 

Fish were not continuously plenty; 1820 was a year of great scarcity, which continued several 
years after that date. In 1822 fish were scarce in Marsh Bay, but about the 1st of July, there 
was an extraordinary run of salmon which gave good fishing in Penobscot Bay, and as far up the 


* Data from the books of Mr. Robert Treat, who kept a store in Bangor from 1786 to 1790. 
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river as the north end of Orphan’s Island. The year 1820 is also noted as having been a year of 
complete failure of the shad fishery of the Kennebec. The recovery of the fisheries from this 
depression was, however, rapid and complete. 

From 1823 to 1832 may be considered the palmy days of the Penobscot River fisheries 
Not that the fish were more plenty, for it is quite likely, especially in the case of alewives, that 
the closing of the tributaries was already beginning to {elf on their numbers, but the gross quantity 
of fish taken and utilized and the profit received from them were probably greater than at any 
other time. Weirs were built through all the districts where they are now built, in some cases 
in greater and in others in less numbers than now, and there were flourishing drift-fisheries 
for both salmon and shad all up and down the river, 200 of them fishing betweeu Mill Creek 
and Odom’s Ledge, and a more extensive net-fishery for salmon on the shores and islands of 
the bay than now. 

Bucksport became the most important center of the fish business. Dram Point flats, on the 
eastern side of Marsh Bay, became the site of a productive weir-fishery for alewives and shad. 
Weirs were built in imitation of Emerson’s weir on the opposite side of the bay. In 1832 there 
were 17 weirs on these flats where in 1812 there was but 1 weir, and in 1873 but 3 weirs. Five 
firms were engaged in the capture and packing of the fish caught. Alewives were in less demand 
than shad, and it was sometimes necessary to get rid of them by giving them away or by turning 
them back into the river. When the number of fish exceeded the capacity of the packing houses, it 
was sometimes the rule to throw the alewives into the river direct from the weir. Dipping shad 
and alewives together from the pound, if the fisherman found that he had in his net mostly shad 
he would throw them into his boat, but if alewives predominated he would throw them overboard. 
The greater part of the fish caught were cured and packed, and sold to the small vessels engaged 
in the fish trade. The salmon were largely smoked, the shad all salted, the alewives dry-salted or 
smoked, the latter method having come into general favor. The following are quoted as prevail- 
ing prices: 5 to 7 cents per pound for salmon, $6 to $7 per barrel for shad, and $2.50 per barrel 
for salted alewives. 

In 1832, however, this period of prosperity was rapidly approaching a disastrous end. 
Spurred on by the increasing demand for lumber and the profit to be derived from it, the operators 
were no longer contented with the mill-power derived from the tributary streams, but sought to 
bring the main Penobscot itself into their service. Up to 1830 there was no fixed impediment in the 
way of fish ascending the main river, but in that year a dam was built at Oldtown which seems to 
have seriously hindered the passage of shad and alewives, and in 1834 or 1835 there was another 
dam built at Veazie which for several years constituted an impassable barrier. By the gradual 
washing away of the left bank of the river there was uncovered a crevice in the ledge which 
enabled salmon to ascend, and they were thus preserved from complete destruction, but shad and 
alewives never recovered, though there is evidence that shad have sometimes, in small numbers, 
passed both of the above dams. Very soon after the building of these dams a rapid decline in the 
fisheries began. The shad fishery was in a few years utterly extinguished. The alewife fishery 
above Bucksport was also destroyed, no breeding ground now remaining but in Easton River, 
which alone did not even suffice to prevent deterioration of the fisheries in its immediate vicinity. 
The salmon continued to decline till about 186, when their lowest point was reached. 

The town records of Orrington afford some data which indicate in a general way the relative 
productiveness of the fisheries for a long series of years. In 1807 the legislature of Massachusetts 
passed an act authorizing the town to exercise exclusive control of the river fisheries, and it was 
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the practice to sell the right to fish annually at auction. There were three sites for weirs, which 
were all sold when fish were plenty, but in times of scarcity some of them occasionally stood idle. 
The blanks are understood to indieate, in most cases, a failure to effect any sale. As a record of 
special interest it is presented entire. 


Year. Rental, Year. Rental. Year. Rental. 
$3017 ||! T8590 os scien ccs conmes ac seeds ve nie n| sore erwsineee 
124.00) |) T8O0 see eccsscmscernewewesmeeceane $1 00 
13 70 |) WSC Leics c ce oc seer ccnecaneccnecs 2 65 
OF 22.) 1862 on nnsaeniccnansirseweweon eewes 4 50 
42 70 || 1863....... 2.220222 eee eee 4 50 
54°85: || 1864 osescccemidcesssmenerstneevevloxvecaiesees 
2225! || WSOS vecseccciicsienivtcmens samen sine 18 00 
7 69 || 1866...-.- 22. eee eee eee eee 21 25 
DAT |p USG6T sccaenys roe tas eeae seeeeseraes 9 50 
OGL. |), T86B viweiesinciniscistsuc as cacnin ca winwa'e 26 50 
630! | LBB cave seca ee psnccetaepeenses 10 50 
33.15 || 1870... -. 22.2. cece ee een nenenene 2 50 
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15 25) 1878s aici cin as ii wee see owdieeisciccil eamewSsmesce 
50 50 |) 1874....-.-..---- een ee eee eee ee 27 75 
14: 62) ||| AST iccncciscemcncmcinnczamals vececclesaseswowesin 
15 00 || 1876..-....-.-.--..2-----e eee eee 1 55 
22) 62))|| UBT Tesccenesteeeeeeeerees sess ces 2 00 
31 38 || 1878.......---..-. 22-22 eee ee eee 13 00 
soaenmeeaes IST9s sac eecicdces voter eosceesceecl 6 00 
F00) || S880. ce sin. -ne-sas heey wees wes tisls 5 00 


In 1814 it is probable that the implements employed in fishing were of a very primitive char- 
acter, and that the same incentives to effort, a brisk demand and the remunerative prices of ten or 
fifteen years later, did not yet exist. The price obtained in 1820 indicates that the result of the 
fishery of 1819 was encouraging, but the scanty catch of 1820 and 1821 (which rests on satisfac- 
tory direct evidence from other sources) finds its natural result in the sudden dropping off in the 
bids in 1821 and 1822. The rapid recovery of the fishery is shown by the rise of the rental after 
1823. Prosperity continued to attend the fishery till 1832. The result of the fishery that year 
was evidently disappointing, and the next year the rental fell off 62 per cent., and in 1834 there 
was a further drop of 66 per cent. from 1833. In this we see the result of the decline of the 
alewife and shad fishery. The revival of 1835, 1836, and 1837 was, it is fair to presume, the result 
of the excellent condition of the salmon fishery, which, according to another authority,* was at 
this time showing an increase, which culminated in 1836. The general decline of the salmon 
fishery is shown by the falling off of the rental from 1837 to 1845. 

Since 1860 there have been various fluctuations in the numbers of salmon and alewives, but 
the shad have remained steadily at low-water mark. The years 1867 and 1868 were good years for 
salmon ; so also were 1872 and 1873. In 1867 the State commissioner of fisheries estimated the 
catch, from imperfect data, at 8,000 salmon and 1,000,000 alewives. In 1873, after careful inquiry, 
the number of salmon caught was estimated at 15,000.t The latter year was beyond question 
the best since 1860, and probably the best since 1850. 

SAINT GEORGE RIVER.—The Saint George is a small river, draining only 210 square miles of 
territory. Its water surface, however, embraces seventy-two lakes and lakelets, of which the 


*Mr. Amos Treat, of Frankfort. tRept. U. S. Fish Com. 1872~73, p. 313. 
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sixteen largest have an aggregate area of 14.35 square miles. All or nearly all of these were 
naturally accessible to alewives, and, as may be inferred, the river produced this species in great 
abundance. Shad and salmon were also found there, and tradition says in plenty, but it does not 
appear how plenty. At any rate, since the beginning of the present century, salmon have been 
rare and shad not abundant. 

Alewives, smelts, and eels are now caught in this rivér in sufficient numbers for market pur- 
poses; the alewives in weirs in Thomaston and Cushing, and in dip-nets in Warren; the smelts in 
weirs in Thomaston, in bag-nets under the Cushing Bridge, and by hook in Warren; the eels are 
taken with weirs, pots, and spears. 

The alewife fishery at Warren is controlled by the town. The weir fishery is free. There is 
also a free fishery with drift-nets, which is believed to be mainly illegal. 

The town fishery at Warren dates as far back as 1802, when it was established by act of the 
legislature of Massachusetts. It was the practice until 1879 for the town to appoint an agent, who, 
with his deputies, captured the fish and dealt them out according to law. Tickets were issued to 
heads of families, each ticket entitling the holder to 300 alewives on payment of the fixed price, 
which was generally 20 cents per hundred. The order of precedence of the tickets was determined 
by lot. Certain poor were supplied gratis. After all the tickets were supplied, the remainder 
were sold for the town to any buyer. From these sales large sums were formerly realized, and 
one year it amounted to $2,300, which paid the town tax for that year, the minister’s salary, and 
left something over. The gradual curtailment of the area of their breeding grounds by the closing 
of tributary lakes and the difficulty of passing the dams at Warren caused a decline in the num- 
ber of the alewives. From 1849 to 1858, inclusive, the average amount received from sales was 
$511 yearly; the best retarns being $1,146.16 in 1854, and the poorest $144.25 in 1850. During 
eight years, from 1859 to 1867, inclusive (excepting 1865, when no sales were made), the average 
of receipts was $219.87. The lowest ebb appears to have been reached in 1864, when but $65 
were received. For some years the fishery continued to yield very little, and in 1873 was almost 
a total failure. Since then, however, there has been a great improvement, the sales in 1875 
amounting to $526.28, and subsequent years having been quite productive. The improvement 
may be reasonably ascribed in the main to the construction of improved fishways. 

The total catch of alewives in 1880 in the river by all methods was 515,000. There were 
400,000 smoked and 134 barrels salted. 

The smelt fishery of the Saint George is of greater pecuniary importance than the alewife 
fishery, though its origin dates from no further back than about 1870 or 1868, when several weirs were 
built for them in the river just below Thomaston. At present there are 8 weirs built on the river, 
and nearly all the smelts are caught in them. There are, however, 3 bag-nets used at the Cush- 
ing Bridge, and a few men fish with hook at Warren. The product is shipped by rail to Koston 
and New York, the latter taking commonly 80 to 90 per cent of the total. The census year was 
the best year in the history of the fishery, 95,000 pounds of smelts having been sent to market, 
The next best year was 1875~76, when the shipments amounted to a little over 60,000 pounds. In 
other years since 1872 they have amounted to from 25,000 to 42,000 pounds. 

No tom-cods of consequence are caught in this river, and the eel-fishery, followed with pots 
and a few spears, produces but about 8,000 pounds a year. 

Mepomak RivER.—A small river, draining but 62 square miles of territory and less than 3 
square miles of lake surface, the Medomak has never been a very important producer of fish. It 
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was closed to the anadromous fishes by legislative sanction in 1800. At present it has only a few 
smelts. There is a prospective alewife fishery, the result of the encouragement given this species 
through the construction of fishways and restricted fishing, but in 1880 the capture of alewives 
was still forbidden. 

The smelt fishery is limited to the operations of 3 weirs built in Broad Cove, and a large num- 
ber of hook fishermen, of whom about 80 are estimated to have fished for them for sale in cloth 
huts similar to those used in other places. The total catch in 1879-’80 was 33,910 pounds. The 
smelt fishery of the Medomak dates from the year 1871, when one George Preble came from the 
Kennebec and built a weir about 14 miles below the village on the east side of the river. He met 
with good success, and the next year two weirs were built. From this the weir fishery suddenly 
developed itself until the hedges were forbidden by lawas impediments to navigation. About 
1877 it was discovered that smelts could be taken here with hook, and there was an immediate 
development of that fishery. The fishing grounds are at various points within 2 miles of Waldo- 
borough village. 

PEMAQUID RIVER.—This is a very small stream, having a drainage basin of only some 10 or 15 
square miles. An alewife fishery of some local importance once existed here, but it was destroyed 
by impassable dams and improvident management. 

DAMARISCOTTA RIVER.—This is also a small river, having a drainage basin of little more than 
50 square miles, and a lake surface of 10 square miles. In the matter of fisheries it is, however, 
the most important river in the State after the Penobscot and Kennebec. The river has its source 
in a lake of 10 miles area, known as “Damariscotta Pond,” which is fed by many small brooks. 
From the outlet of this lake to the sea is about 19 miles, of which less than a quarter of a mile is 
fresh water, the rest being a tidal brackish estuary. From the lake the river plunges at Damaris- 
cotta Mills down over a steep rocky descent, at the foot of which it enters Damariscotta Bay, a 
sheet of slightly brackish water about 2 miles long, which is connected with the lower and salter 
part of the river by a narrow and rather shallow passage. This bay appears to be especially well 
fitted for a winter home for smelts and eels, and here all the fisheries for those species are 
plied. 

The alewife fishery is claimed and generally believed to have been in its origin wholly artifi- 
cial, but there is some evidence to the contrary, and it must be regarded as an unsettled question 
whether alewives ever succeeded in ascending to the lake before they were assisted by man. This 
much, however, seems to be established, that if such was the fact the extermination of the original 
brood (doubtless by dams which were very early erected here) was effected so long ago that its ex- 
istence was unknown to those living in the vicinity seventy-five years ago. The tradition is that 
up to 1803 no alewives had ever ascended the falls. A few stragglers came yearly to the foot of 
the falls and by plying the dip-net industriously a man might get a mess of them, but as they 
were unable to reach any breeding ground, they did not increase. In 1803, however, some of the 
citizens got a lot of alewives from Pemaquid River (some say from Warren) and put them into the 
lake, and when their descendants in due course of time came back from the sea a rude fishway was 
constructed of loose stones for them to ascend. The result was the establishment of a flourishing 
fishery. In 1810 the towns of Nobleborough and Newcastle, whose boundary is formed by the 
river at the falls, assumed control, under legislative sanction, of this fishery, and have continued to 
manage it down to the present time after the manner of town fisheries in other parts. Until 1865 
the fish were taken by the fish committee and sold to the citizens and the public at 25 cents per 
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hundred. From 1865 to 1880, inclusive, the committee has sold the privilege of taking fish at auc- 
tion, and the price was in 1866 raised to 50 cents per hundred. Receipts from the auction sales, 
and the estimated number of fish taken each year, have been as follows: 


° 
Number of 
Your. pnction sales *ewives 
$1, 200 700, 000 
1,300 1, 300, 000 
1, 800 800, 000 
2, 040 750, 000 
2, 245 1,000, 000 
1, 875 350, 000 
1, 340 400, 000 
1, 840 600, 000 
2, 040 800, 000 
2, 055 800, 000 
2, 050 600, 000 
1, 845 600, 000 
2, 040 850, 000 
2,100 737, 000 
2,100 | — 1, 700, 000 


From this it appears that the best catch since 1865 was that of 1880. But this was sometimes 

exceeded in the first half of the century. The year 1843 is remarkable as the most productive ever 

- known. The spring of that year was a season of exceptionally large rainfall, and the water in the 
river was very high. The product of the sales at 25 cents per hundred was about $3,000, and a 
great many were taken by private parties who did not pay for them. 

The above statements refer only to the fishery at Damariscotta Mills, which is managed by the 
towns, and the implements of which are dip-nets exclusively. There, however, exists a weir fishery 
of early origin and now embracing 13 weirs on the lower part of the river in Bristol and Edgecomb, 
a gill-net fishery with about 20 nets in the same vicinity, and a seine fishery at Rutherford’s Island. 
By all these methods there were taken in 1880 about 2,300,000 alewives, or about 5,400 barrels, 
of which 2,950 barrels were salted, and 2,400 barrels smoked. 

The earliest alewives make their appearance in the vicinity of Damariscotta Mills at the end of 
April or the first of May, and they continue to ascend the stream for five or six weeks. The first 
captures are generally made from May 5 to 10, and the principal run is expected about May 20 to 
25. Of the early runs 400 fill a barrel, but at the close of the season it takes 500. 

The smelt fishery of the Damariscotta has sprung up within the last twenty years. It has 
always been exclusively a hook-and-line fishery through the ice of Damariscotta Bay. In its 
earliest stages the fishermen stood by their holes without shelter. Then they resorted to clumps 
of brush to break off the cold winds. The next step was the building of a heavy wooden shanty, 
and these have finally given place to neat, comfortable, and easily-movable cloth huts, of which in 
the winter of 1879-80 there were in use 154—the greatest number ever known. Each house is 
occupied by one man with 3 lines, and each line generally carries a single hook. The favorite 
and ordinary bait is the marsh minnow, which is collected in the fall and kept in springs or in pits 
in house cellars. The smelts bite on either tide, and their movements about the bay are so irregu- 
lar that the fishermen are unable to agree as to best location for fishing, and the huts are often 
moved about to find better ground. The catch of 1879~80 aggregated 70,500 pounds, of which 
about one-third was sent by sleds into the country in various directions, and the remainder for- 
warded by railto Boston and New York. The prices obtained averaged to the fisherman 44 to 5 
cents per pound. 
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The eel fishery of this river is also located in Damariscotta Bay, and employs no implement but 
the'spear. The product has fallen off some in recent times in spite of a protective law which 
limits the fishery in point of time to the four months of December, January, February, and March. 
In 1879~80 the yield was 18,200 pound. 

SHEEPSCOT RIVER.--The Sheepscot drains about 200 square miles. Its tributary Jakes are 
few and small, and it seems to have been, as tradition asserts, frequented by salmon and shad to a 
greater extent than any other river between the Kennebec and Penobscot, while alewives were 
relatively less abundant. Impassable dams at Alna, at the head of the tide, have for many years 
shut the migratory fishes out from nearly its entire course. The main river was exempted from 
the operation of the fish law by act of legislature in 1800. This exemption did not extend to Dyer’s 
River. 

At the present day the fisheries of the Sheepscot are of little importance, the total value of 
the product being but $2,540, which is about the ninth part of the product of the Damariscotta. 
About 1,000 shad are taken in traps arranged for them in the river near Alna. One or two salmon 
are commonly taken in these shad-nets, but none in 1880. No alewives of consequence are caught, 
there being no fishing specially for them, and no summer weirs built. Bass, smelts, and eels are 
the species taken for market. 

The implements employed in the smelt fishery are 11 weirs, 3 bag-nets, and the gear of 
about thirty-five hook fishermen. ‘The weirs are built at various points both above and below 
Wiscasset, and operate in the fall and winter. The bag-nets were set at three bridges, on the 
tributary known as Back River. The hook fishery is located near Sheepscot Bridge, from half a 
mile above to 2 miles below, varying from year to year, according to favorable or unfavorable con- 
dition and extent of the ice. This fishery dates from the winter of 1876~77. About $1,000 worth 
of smelts have been taken out yearly, except in 1879~80, when, on account of the unstable con- 
dition of the ice, there was little fishing done at this point, and the total catch of smelts in the 
whole river was but about 22,000 pounds, valued at $1,100. 

Bass are taken in summer with hook and line at Flying Point, in Wiscasset, and in winter in 
gill-nets, above Sheepscot Bridge, in both the main river and its principal tributary, Dyer’s 
River—mostly in the latter. This fishery began about 1873, some men from the Kennebec being 
the first to engage in it. In the channel of Dyer’s River, which is here uniformly very narrow and 
of even depth, they set gill-nets about 35 feet long, 12 to 15 feet deep, and with a 4-inch mesh, 
through the ice across the channel, which they in general completely span. The bass taken are 
ordinarily from 3 to 12 pounds in weight, but some of 30 to 40 pounds are now and then caught. 
The catch of the gill-nets is estimated at 5,000 pounds and of other methods at 3,000 pounds. 

Eels are plenty ‘ri Dyer’s River. They are taken with spears to the extent of about 4,000 
pounds yearly. 

KENNEBEO RivER.—The Kennebec is the second river in the State in size, and second in the 
importance of its fisheries. It drains 5,800 square miles, of which 450 square miles is lake surface 
About two-thirds of the basin is covered by forest, and nearly the whole of it is hilly or mountain- 
ous. Far the greater part of its volume is contributed by its western tributaries, several of which, 
the Sandy, Carrabasset, Dead, and Moose Rivers, take their rise in the mountainous district on the 
western border of the State. The Kennebec proper takes its rise in Moosehead Lake, 155 miles 
from the sea. This lake is the largest in the State, having an area of about 120 square miles. The 
sources of some of the tributaries are from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the sea, but the main river 
issues from Moosehead Lake at an elevation of about 1,023 feet. As the descent thence to the sea- 
level is accomplished in the 112 miles between the lake and Augusta, the Kennebec is a very 
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rapid river. There is very little dead water, the current averaging near 3 miles per hour. Rapids 
abound, and at several points there are important falls, as at Waterville, Skowhegan, Carritunk, 
and several points near the lake. Below Augusta there is a 20-miles stretch of water affected 
by the tides, but which is nevertheless in ordinary summers entirely fresh, ending in Merrymeet- 
ing Bay, where the Kennebec is joined by the Androscoggin and by several smaller rivers. - 
From Merrymeeting Bay to the sea the river flows in a narrow channel, and, unlike the Penob- 
scot and most of the other rivers of the State, it discharges into the ocean by a narrow mouth. 

The tributaries of the Kennebec are of various character. Some of them are characterized by 
extensive chains of lakes, and others by long stretches of gravelly rapids. They are nearly 
all free from serious natural impediments, the most important exceptions being the Mussalunskee 
(Emerson Stream), draining the Belgrade lakes, which has a perpendicular fall of 38 feet at West 
Waterville, 8 miles from its mouth, and Dead River, or the West Branch, which has a similar fall 
of 28 feet, 15 miles from its mouth. 

The artificial obstructions to the ascent of the Kennebec and its branches by migratory fishes 
are numerous and formidable. On the main river there are dams at Augusta, Waterville, Fair- 
field, Somerset Mills, Skowhegan, and Madison. All of the tributaries are dammed at frequent 
intervals. On the Cobbosseecontee there are 8 dams within 1 mile of its mouth. On the Sandy 
there are 3 dams within the natural range of fish, the same number on the Carrabasset ; on 
the Sebasticook and branches 15 or more. The damming of the tributaries dates from the 
last century. The main river remained open till 1838, when the completion of the Augusta dam 
shut them out from all waters above that point. Previous to 1838 fishways were maintained on 
the Sebasticook and some of the lesser tributaries, but no adequate provision for the ascent of fish 
was made at Augusta until 1879, and meanwhile all the other fishways had been neglected. 

In other respects the Kennebec has been less unfavorably affected by the influence of civiliza- 
tion than the Penobscot. Neither river has been polluted with sewage nor the waste of manu- 
factures, and the discharge of sawdust and other mill refuse has been on a smaller scale on the 
Kennebec, and has not, so far as can be seen, exerted any unfavorable influence. 

Salmon.—The original limit of the range of salmon in the Kennebec was probably about 12 
miles above the “ Forks,” or junction of the West Branch, or Dead River, with the main Kennebec, 
and 144 miles from the sea. On Dead River it was at Grand Falls, 147 miles from the sea. 
Owing, however, to early sparsity of population very little information on this point has come 
down to us. The most serious natural obstruction in their way was Carritunk Falls, where they 
were obliged to surmount a perpendicular fall of 16 feet, and although it is certain that many 
succeeded in doing so, it may well be doubted whether they constituted a majority. In the Carra- 
basset and Sandy they ascended many miles from their mouths, and 1‘ is supposed that these two 
rivers afforded their principal spawning grounds. They are known to have ascended the Sebas- 
ticook, though only in small numbers, and they are said to have been sometimes found in the 
Wesserunsett and Cobbosseecontee. 

The aborigines doubtless pursued the salmon, but very few facts about it are known. In 
1764 a military force ascending the river found a few Indians at Norridgewock, and fresh salmon 
in their possession. Records of the year 1773 show that salmon in barrels were sent as articles of 
merchandise from Fort Halifax (near the present town of Waterville) to Fort Western (now 
Augusta).* It was probably not many years after the latter date that drift-net and dip-net 
fisheries sprang up at Showhegan and Carritunk. The latter continued to be the best fishing 


* North’s History of Augusta, page 115. 
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ground above Waterville as long as salmon were able to pass Augusta. There was at the 
same time a drift-net fishery of less importance at Augusta, several seine-fisheries, in which some 
salmon were taken at various points up and down the river, and a weir fishery near its mouth. 
An eye witness* estimated the number of canoes fishing with drift-nets at Ticonic Falls since the 
beginning of the present century at about forty yearly, each canoe employing two men and one 
net. On one occasion as many as eighty-two canoes were counted at work at the same time. 
These canoes were all log dug-outs. Their ordinary catch was estimated at one hundred and 
twenty salmon for each canoe for the season, which would give a total of forty-eight hundred. 
Another witness} estimated the number of drift-nets fishing at Augusta in 1820 at twelve, and 
their catch at four thousand salmon. These are, however, off-hand estimates, and are liable 
to be far out of the way. In 1837 and 1838 the dam at Augusta was built, completely block- 
ing the way of migratory fishes, and extinguishing all the fisheries of the upper waters. Of the 
salmon fishing below Augusta, we know that it was in a flourishing condition as late as 1814, 
when an old-fashioned shoal-water weir at Abagadasset Point, in Merrymeeting Bay, took one 
hundred salmon in a single season,{ whereas in recent years a far more efficient weir on the same 
spot rarely or never takes a8 many as half a dozen in aseason. From 1826 to 1835 the yield of 
salmon continued good, though by no means averaging so well as in 1814, which may have been 
an exceptional year. From 1837 to 1842 there was a decidedly higher yield, which was especially 
noticeable at Augusta. After this there was a sharp decline, which continued till 1855 or 1860, 
when the lowest point was reached, just short of utter extinction. The only breeding ground 
remaining accessible to the salmon was on the gravel beds within the first half-mile below the 
Augusta dam, and to this opportunity is the continuance of the brood in the river doubtless due. 
Since 1860 there have been several fluctuations, 1868 having been the best year then known since 
1850, and 1873 having been still better. The number taken in 1867 was estimated by the state 
commission at twelve hundred, but this is regarded by some as too high an estimate. The data 
obtained by a careful inquiry (but not a thorough canvass) in 1873 led me to estimate the number 
taken in that year at fifteen hundred, of which nine hundred were taken below Bath and six 
hundred above that point. In latter years there has been a gradual decline, with some minor 
fluctuations. The total catch in 1880 was two hundred and sixty-nine salmon. 

For the past twenty-five years the fishery for salmon has been little more than an adjunct of the 
shad and alewife fishery. It is probable that not a single weir would be built or seine operated on 
the river were it not for the shad and alewives, and the drift-nets at Augusta, the only implements 
used expressly for salmon, have rarely numbered more than two ina season, and have sometimes 
been suspended for a whole summer. 


* Mr. William Getchell, who owned an island at Ticonic Falls, and carried on a dip-net fishery there, mainly for 
shad, from 1804 to 1837, and who was in 1867 still living in Benton. 

tMr. William Kennedy, of Augusta. 

{Tho authority for this statement is Mr. John Brown, of Bowdoinham, who was at that time a boy living on the 
point. Mr. Brown has a daily record of his own fishing, extending, almost without interruption, from 1826 to 1861. 
With his free permission I draw the following facts therefrom; Mr. Brown’s location was not favorable for salmon ; 
no more, indeed, was any part of Merrymeeting Bay. The shad and alewives were the principal fish taken. The 
average number of salmon taken in his weir during the ten years ending in 1835 was 21.6 yearly. In 1837 there was an 
increase to 41, a greater number than any previous year since the record began. In 1838 there was a still greater 
number, 65. The four following years the catch was 46, 27, 49, and 27, respectively, and the average for the six years 
ending with 1845 was 42.5. This is held by Mr. Brown to show very plainly the effect of the Augusta dam in detain- 
ing the salmon, and even impelling them to retrace their course from Augusta toward the sea, at least as far as 
Merrymeeting Bay. From this time there was a sudden falling pff, the average catch for the next five years being 
but 14. In 1850 it was but 5, the lowest point yet, and in 1855, 1857, and 1858, but one each year, notwithstanding that 
a more efficient weir had taken the place of the old one. 
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In early times the salting and smoking of salmon were common, and probably the greater part of 
the catch was disposed of in this way. Small vessels from Connecticut visited the Kennebec, as 
well as the Penobscot, to buy salmon. This was practiced as late as 1814 or later. But since 
1825 it has been almost or quite the universal practice to market salmon fresh. The average price 
received in Bowdoinham in 1826 was about 9 cents per pound; in 1827, 15 cents per pound; and 
between these extremes it remained until 1845, with the exception of 1834 and 1840. Since 1845 
there has been a considerable augmentation. 

Shad.—The shad is the most important of the products of the spring fishery, yielding a pecun- 
iary return sixteen times as great as salmon and nearly twice as great as the alewife. It is taken 
in weirs and drift-nets. Nearly every weir on the river depends more on shad than any other 
fish, but the most productive shad weirs are those of Merrymeeting Bay and vicinity, which are 
of the form already described as ‘‘ shad weirs,” whose distinguishing characteristic is the capture 
of the fish in a large pound of deep water, from which they are taken with a seine. This form of 
*veir is exclusively used in this vicinity, as on the lower part of the river the weir with a board 
floor is almost the only form in use. The principal reason for the difference in practice of the two 
sections is the difference in the condition of the river and the currents, a seine-weir requiring a 
gentle current for its successful operation. The form of weir has doubtless something to do with 
the fact that four-fifths of all the shad are taken in the Merrymeeting Bay district, including the 
Androscoggin arm of the bay and its tributaries, but it seems that while in the cooler and salter 
water of the Georgetown district they are more inclined to avoid the shores and pass up the river. 
Of the 140,000 shad taken in the Kennebec in 1880, 108,000 were taken in the Merrymeeting Bay 
district, 5,800 above Richmond, 16,744 between the bay and Bath, and only 10,000 below Bath, in- 
cluding the Sasanoa or eastward arm, between Woolwich and Arrowsic. The approximate averages 
are as follows: In the bay district, 44 weirs averaged 2,048 shad; below Bath, 29 weirs averaged 
345 shad. All included in the above statements are the breeding shad, called by the fishermen 
“ river shad,” or ‘spawn shad.” The sea shad are mostly taken with drift-nets in the lower reaches 
of the river, but to some extent in the weirs. In 1880 the catch of sea shad was exceedingly small, 
and only about 80 barrels were cured. The drifting below Bath is wholly for sea shad; above 
Bath, for river shad. 

In early times shad appear to have ascended the main river to Norridgewock Falls, Sandy 
River, a few miles from its mouth, and the Sebasticook in small numbers to Newport. Tradition 
also assigns the shad a place in the fauna of the Cobbosseecontee. There were productive shad 
fisheries at several points above the flow of the tide, among which we may mention Ticonic Falls 
(Waterville) and the Lower Sandy River. At Ticonic Falls thereis an island in mid-stream, where 
great facilities existed for catching shad with dip-nets. This island was private property. The 
proprietor, from 1804 down to the extinction of the fishery, has stated that in the early days of his 
fishing he used to take $500 to $600 worth of shad yearly. As remarkable feats he mentioned 
that with the assistance of his three boys he had taken 1,100 shad and 20 salmon in an afternoon, 
and that one day four men dipped out and boated ashore 6,400 large shad. There was a similar 
but less productive dip-net fishery on the falls at Skowhegan. 

The drift net, seine, and weir fisheries in the tidal waters were very productive. It is in 
evidence that in 1822 a seine at Augusta was known to take 700 shad in a day; that about 1837 
there were about 100,000 shad taken in Hastern River (Dresden) alone. It is known that the shad. 
fishery was by no means uniformly productive. A period of scarcity occurred about 1820. That 
year the weir at Abagadassett Point took but 150 shad (its catch in after years ranged from 3,000 
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to 10,000 yearly), and another weir, on the eastern side of the bay, took but a half-hogshead tub 
full. A drift-net fisherman took but 20 shad. It was thought that shad-fishing was at an end; 
but the next year the shad were found to be increasing in numbers, and in a few years they were 
again plenty. The year 1831 was one of the best years ever known in Merrymeeting Bay; a seine 
at Beef Rock, on the east side of Swan Island, took 30,000 shad.* To what causes to attribute these 
fluctuations we are unable to say, but they must of necessity have been natural causes. From 1830 
to 1836 there were inspected in the three towns of Bowdoinham, Dresden and Woolwich 6,079 bar- 
tels of shad, an average of 868 barrels yearly. Inspection of packed and exported shad was 
compulsory, and it is safe to say that these figures represent seven-eighths of the shad caught. 
We may therefore estimate the catch in those towns at about 1,000 barrels, or 100,000 shad, yearly. 
There were at that time only 2 weirs in Merrymeeting Bay, and a few in Eastern River, all 
shoal-water weirs. The most of the fishing was done with drift-nets in the small rivers, like the 
Cathancezand Eastern, and with 4 or 5 seines. In 1867 in the same district the catch of 40 
deep-water weirs, several seines, and an unknown number of drift-nets was about 180,000. In® 
1880, 44 weirs, 2 seines, and some 60 drift-nets, covering nearly the same district, took about 
105,000 shad. It appears, then, that the product of the Merrymeeting Bay shad fisheries is as great 
now as in 1830-1836; but this catch has been accomplished by the use of a great number of far 
more efficient implements. + The seine-weirs were introduced in 1851 and 1852, and soon almost 
entirely replaced the shoal-water weirs. In other parts of the river, where their construction 
was impossible, the catch of shad has fallen off remarkably since 1830, and the entire fishery of the 
districts above Augusta was of course extinguished in 1841, when the Augusta dam was finally 
closed. 

Alewives.—All the weirs take alewives along with shad and salmon, and at the present day 
none of consequence are taken in any other way, the use of drift-nets having been discontinued 
since 1867, and the fish no longer ascending to places where they.can be taken with dip-nets. 
As with shad, the most productive weirs are those of the Merrymeeting Bay district, especially in 
Eastern River and the main river on the east of Swan Island, where 7 weirs took, in 1880, 147,820 
alewives, an average of over 20,000 per weir. In the bay, north of Abagadassett Point, 15 weirs 
averaged 12,500; south of Abagadassett Point, including the Androscoggin, Cathance, &c., 22 
weirs averaged but little more than 5,300 alewives; between the bay and the city of Bath, 14 
weirs averaged about 7,500; below Bath, in the main river and branches, 29 weirs averaged but 
1,862 alewives. Thus the catch of alewives increased with distance from the sea in the main river, 
but fell off in the Androscoggin arm of the bay. The total catch in 1880 is estimated at 675,000. 
Only 20 barrels (part of the catch of Eastern River) were salted, and 600,000 were smoked. 

Perhaps the earliest mention to be found of the alewives of the Kennebec is in a letter of the 
French priest Rasle, writing from the village of Norridgewock in 1723: “At a particular season 
of the year,” says he, referring to the customs of the natives, “they repair to a river not far dis- 
tant, where during one month the fish ascend in such numbers that a person could fill 50,000 bar- 
rels in a day, if he could endure the labor. They are a kind of large herring, very agreeable to 
the taste when fresh. Crowding one upon another to the depth of a foot, they are drawn out as 
if they were water. The Indians dry them for eight or ten days, and live on them during all the 
time that they are planting their fields.” 


* Statement of Mr. John Brown. 

+Mr. Brown’s weir produced in the ten years ending in 1835 an average of 5,961 shad yearly ; in the twelve years 
from 1837 to 1843 (1844 being omitted from the record) the average was 3,120 per year, a little more than half the 
former yield. 
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Fifty years later than this the whites had taken posession of the country and began to build 
saw-mills. They found the alewives ascending the river in immense numbers, extending their 
migrations to Norridgewock Falls, 91 miles from the sea, and up the Sandy River some 20 miles 
farther. Their principal breeding places were, however, in the lakes and ponds of tributaries 
nearer the sea, especially Cobbosseecontee stream (at Gardiner), Seven-mile Brook (in Vassal- 
borough), and the Sebasticook River. The first of these afforded an extensive breeding ground 
in its 21 square miles of lakes and ponds, and must have contributed an important quota to the 
population of the river, but it was early closed. In 1787 we find the town of Wales (then includ- 
ing Monmouth) appointing a fish committee, which the next year was designated a “committee 
to see that the fishways are kept open according to law.” The dams at Gardiner, however, were 
impassable, fishways were not maintained, and very early in the present century this brood of 
alewives was extinguished. A similar fate overtook the alewives of Nehumkeag and Worromon- 
togus streams, two small tributaries on the east side of the river. At Seven-mile Brd6k and in 

*the Sabasticook the alewives continued to breed until 1837 , when the dam at Augusta finally cut 
them off. 

The Sebasticook was probably the principal nursery of alewives for the Kennebec. It has a 
lake surface of 48 square miles, nearly every mile of which was accessible. After suffering great 
diminution while running the gauntlet of the tidal fisheries, there still remained a vast throng of 
fish to attempt the ascent of the Sebasticook. Fishing in this river was at first entirely free to 
the public, but after some years it was found that there was a diminution in the numbers of 
alewives, and protective legislation was then obtained for the most important points, which were 
at the falls, natural and artificial. The fisheries at such places were generally put into the hands 
of the towns. It does not seem that these measures were entirely effective, but that there was a 
gradual decline from obstructions and excessive fishing. There was adam at the upper falls in 
Clinton previous to 1775, but it was provided with a fishway and the alewives continued to ascend 
in great numbers as far as Newport, on the main Sebasticook, and to the principal lakes on the 
tributaries. In 1809 a more formidable dam was put across the river at Benton. A serious fall- 
ing off of the fish was soon perceptible and the dam was cut away to allow them again to ascend. 
In 1814 the town of Benton took charge of the fishery under legislative authority, and by a more 
careful management effected a substantial improvement. The right to take the fish was sold at 
auction yearly and brought from $500 to $1,500, though under the condition that the poor should 
be supplied gratis and all townsmen at a set price. The last year of the fishery (about 1837) it 
sold for $225; one or two years earlier, for $500. 

Thus one by one the feeders of the river were cut off, with only one exception, that of Ne- 
quasset stream, in Woolwich, which remained open until very recent times, and, indeed, is not re- 
garded now as permanently closed. The breeding ground in the main Kennebec was also largely 
curtailed, and is now limited to the tidal portions of the river in and above Merrymeeting Bay, 
and of the small tributaries centering in Merrymeeting Bay. So far as they go, however, these 
waters are very good nurseries, and in its yield of alewives the Kennebec now stands third among 
the rivers of Maine, only the Damariscotta and Penobscot surpassing it. 

Of the number of alewives caught yearly in early times we are no better able to form an 
estimate than in the case of salmon and shad. . There can, however, be no reasonable doubt that 
tradition is right in assigning them numbers far greater than has been known to any one now 
living. There must have been a great decline in their numbers consequent upon the erection of 
impassable dams across the streams by which they were wont to reach some of their best spawning 
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grounds. Yet measured by the standard of recent years they were still abundant in 1830. Dur- 
ing the ten years ending with 1835 Mr. Brown’s single shoal-water weir in Merrymeeting Bay took 
on the average nearly three times as many alewives as two deep-water weirs in the same vicinity 
took in the year 1880. The average catch of the same weir for the twelve years ending with 1848 
shows a decline of about 40 per cent. In 1867 the State commissioners of fisheries estimated the 
aggregate catch of the river to have averaged about 1,200,000 alewives for some years previous, 
there being then eighty-six weirs, eight seines, and a few drift-nets in operation. In 1880, with 
eighty-seven weirs and two seines in operation, there were taken about 675,000 alewives. The 
latter estimate does not include bluebacks, of which some 400,000 were taken in 1880, an unpre- 
cedented number. The estimate made in 1867 is supposed to include few if any bluebacks. 

Smelts—The capture of smelts in the Kennebec was carried on on a small scale with hook 
and line and also with small gill-nets as early as 1814. Both these methods were in vogug in 
Tastern River at that time, and the hook and line fishing was probably common in other parts of 
the river, especially farther up, but it does not seem that the use of gill-nets was known elsewhere. 
The use of nets extended to other parts of the Kennebec, and this continued to be the most productive 
mode of taking smelts until the introduction of bag-nets, about 1852. The most of the smelts taken 
fifty years ago were for home consumption, but even then there was a small trade in them for the 
supply of local and inland markets. One cent per dozen is quoted as the price received by a 
fisherman for his entire winter’s catch. About 1850 there sprang up a brisk demand for smelts 
to supply the large cities, especially New York, which has always taken the greater part of the 
catch of the Kennebec since that time. The introduction of fykes and bag-nets dates from 1851 
and 1852. Both these nets were used in the Kennebec for many years, but the fykes have gradually 
gone out of use and plain bag-nets taken their places. 

With the exception of two nets on tributaries in Georgetown and Arrowsic, the bag-net fishery 
is confined to the district between Bath and Richmond. There were one hundred and fourteen nets 
employed in the winter of 1879~80, and their catch was about one-third of all the smelts taken in 
the Kennebec. 

Weirs for smelts are employed only below Bath, mainly in the mouth of Back River, between 
Georgetown and Arrowsic. They are half-tide weirs, built and put in operation in autumn, and if 
not earlier broken down by ice they fish until the smelts are all gone past up the river, which 
varies from year to year, but averages about the middle of January. The total product of the 
fishery in Georgetown and Arrowsic in 1879-’80 was about 52,000 pounds. 

The hook fishery is carried on in two districts: first, in the Sasanoa, at Preble’s Point (the 
northern extremity of Arrowsic); second, jn Gardiner and Hallowell. The latter locality is an old 
one, having been occupied with little or no interruption, though with all degrees of success, from 
very early times. About 1850 it was very productive, but, according to local testimony at Gardi- 
ner, it has fallen off greatly since the introduction of bag-nets in the Bay district. In 1879~80 
there were about a hundred persons who fished for sale, but not more than a dozen followed it 
persistently ; the aggregate catch was about 19,650 pounds, all of which were disposed of in local 
markets. The fishery at Preble’s Point has just sprung into existence, the discovery that smelts 
could be caught here having been first made in the winter of 187879. The next winter there 
were one hundred and fifty men, with 50 cloth-houses and 350 lines, at work most of the fishing , 
season, and their catch is estimated at 45,514 pounds of smelts. 

Hels.—This fishery in the Kennebec, as in most other rivers, has been carried on very irregu- 
larly, and little can be said of its history. Eels have been marketed from the Kennebec from very 
early times. About 1840 a fishing smack from New London, Conn., followed for several years the 
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business of buying eels in the Kennebec at one cent per pound and carrying them alive to New 
York. At present, though followed by a few persons at other points, it.is mostly confined tu Phipps- 
burg, Georgetown, and, Dresden. In Phippsburg and Georgetown there is a summer fishery, with 
traps and pots, employing a portion of the time some fourteen men and yielding 28,000 pounds of 
eels, of which about half were shipped “round” (packed alive in barrels with ice), and the rest 
dressed, nearly all to New York. The fishery at Dresden is a winter fishery, conducted on the ice 
with spears by some twenty meu, whose catch, however, is only about 4,000 pounds. The only 
other eel fishery worthy of mention is an autumn weir fishery at Gardiner, in the Cobbosseecontee 
stream. The catch here consists solely of gravid female eels on their way to the sea. ‘The pro- 
prietor, Mr. W. H. Spear, has sometimes practiced transferring the young eels found so plenti- 
fully in early summer in the Kennebec to the lakes above, hoping thereby to increase his catch. 

Sturgeon.— All essential facts with reference to the sturgeon fishery of the Kennebec are 
stated above in connection with the description of the natural history of the sturgeon and modes 
of catching it. The catch of 1880 is estimated at 250 sturgeon, weighing 12,500 pounds. 

Striped Buss.—The principal points in the bass fishery of the Kennebec have already been stated 
(see p. 693). The only modes of fishing expressly for bass that have been employed on the Kenne- 
bec are the stop-net above described, and a floored weir, of which latter method only a single 
example has come to our knowledge, a weir having been built expressly for bass in 1880, just 
below Merrymeeting Bay. Bass were once plenty in the Kennebec, but there Was at that time 
little demand for them. Now they are in demand, but are unfortunately scarce. The catch of 
1880 is estimated at 12,760 pounds. 

Tomcod.—This fish is little prized in the Kennebec, and is now taken only as an incidental 
product of the smelt fishery, except those captured with dip-nets and grapples at Augusta in mid- 
winter, which are estimated for the winter of 1879-’80 at 40,000 pounds. The quantity taken in 
the smelt fishery is estimated at 60,000 pounds. The greater portion of these are fed to animals, 
but the best of them are selected and sold for human food. 

Blueback.—The fishermen of the Kennebec almost without exception distinguish the blueback 
(Clupea cestivalis) from the true alewife (C. vernalis). As arule the former is not cured or mar- 
keted in any way, but is sold for bait to passing fishing vessels or thrown into the refuse heap. 
Occasionally, however, some of them are smoked and sold as alewives. The number taken in the 
Kennebec in 1880, estimated at 400,000, was much larger than ever known there before. 

ANDROSCOGGIN RIVER.—The Androscoggin ranks in size as the third river of Maine, 
draining 3,600 square miles, of which 2,750 are within the State limits. Its aggregate lake surface 
is 213 square miles, but very little of this was ever accessible to migratory fishes. Its sources are 
in the mountainous region of Western Maine and Northern New Hampshire. Its upper waters are 
inore elevated than those of any other river, and its descent to the sea steeper. It abounds in 
gravelly rapids and so far as accessible afforded in early time excellent breeding ground for 
salmon. The highest point reached by salmon appears to have been Rumford Falls, a little more 
than 100 miles from the sea, where a natural fall prevented their further progress. It is matter 
of direct testimony that a few salmon were taken here about 1815, and of tradition that they were 
abundant here and in Swift River, a near-by tributary, at an earlier date. Probably, however, 
the falls at Lewiston was always a serious impediment to salmon, being quite impassable to shad 
and alewives. Salmon are known to have been caught at Lewiston as late as 1815. They were 
finally shut out by a dam at Brunswick. Alewives used to breed in Sebattus pond, and shad in 
the main river below Lewiston. Neither of these species has ascended farther than Brunswick 
for many years; consequently they are reduced to exceedingly small numbers. 
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The recent fishery of the river is confined to the tidal portions, within 6 miles of its junction 
with the Kennebec, in Merrymeeting Bay, where a few shad, alewives, and sturgeon are taken. 
For convenience these fisheries are regarded as part of those of the Kennebec River, and have 
therefore been includcd in the remarks on that river. 

Casco BAY AND TRIBUTARIES.—This district possesses no river fisheries of great value, the 
aggregate product being estimated at $5,609. The species caught, arranged in order of their pe- 

“cuniary importance, are as follows : Smelts, shad, eels, salmon, tom-cods, alewives. 

The smelts are nainly taken in weirs, of which there are 25; located in New Meadows River, 
4; in Harpswell Sound, 2; in Middle Bay, 2; in Maquoit Bay, 3; in Freeport, 1; in Yarmouth, 6; in 
the Presumpscot River, 2; in Portland Back Cove, 3; and in Portland Harbor, 2. In this district 
(in New Meadows River and Freeport) there are also four smelt seines in use, the only ones in 
the State. The smelt fishery of this district is of very recent origin, none of the weirs dating 
back more than twelve years. 

The shad taken here are nearly all sea-shad, and are probably immature fish belonging to the 
brood of the Kennebec. They are mostly taken in drift-nets, which are plied in New Meadows 
River, Quohog Bay, Harpswell Sound, Middle Bay, Maquoit Bay, and some other localities. Mid- 
dle Bay has been the best ground. This fishery has been carried on for nearly thirty years and pos- 
sibly longer. During the past twenty years it has greatly declined. The product is salted and 
marketed as méss-shad. 

The principal eel fishery of this district is in Quohog Bay, where there was discovered in 1876 a 
most remarkable eel-bed, the most productive ever known in the State. It extends over about 10 
acres, ou a muddy bottom, without grass, at a mean depth of 13 feet at low tide. The eels are 
taken out by spears worked through holes in the ice, which commonly forms here in December. 
The first and second winter from its discovery this bed yielded 2 tons of eels a day for the first five 
or six days of fishing. Hels are taken in many other localities around the bay with spears, and in 
the Presumpscot River and around Portland with pots or baskets. 

‘The salmon taken in Casco Bay are believed to belong to the Kennebec River, with few 
exceptions. 

The only tributaries of Casco Bay large enough to demand notice are Royal’s River (Yarmouth) 
and the Presumpscot. Royal’s, though a very small river, was frequented by salmon regularly 
and in considerable numbers at the beginning of the present century ; but they have long been 
shut out by dams, and the last seen were caught in a weir more than twenty-five years ago. 

The Presumpscot drains about 520 square miles of territory, and among its tributaries are 
lakes with an aggregate area of 90 square miles. Lake Sebago, the second lake in the State in 
size, lies but 22 miles from the sea, but has an elevation of 247 feet. The Presumpscot is therefore 
a rapid river. It has remarkably clear water, and abounded naturally in gravelly rapids. It was 
frequented by salmon, shad, and alewives, but seems to have been best adapted to salmon. All 
fisheries were practically extinguished early in the present century by adam at the head of the 
tide. That dam was afterwards abandoned, and alewives have since found a limited breeding 
ground, and though unable to ascend the river far, both shad and salmon have occasionally been 
found in it in recent years. All the dams now on the river, some seven in number, have been 
recently provided with fishways, through which alewives do, and salmon may, ascend to Lake 
Sebago. 

Saco RiveR.—The Saco drains an area of 1,400 square miles, of which 600 square miles lie 
in the State of New Hampshire, including the greater part of the White Mountain region. Its 
sources are therefore more elevated than those of any other Maine river. Probably half of the 
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entire basin is covered with forest. Its lake surface measures 46.8 square miles. A much larger 
proportion of its basin is occupied by sandy and gravelly land than any of the larger rivers of 
the State, a circumstance that doubtless contributes largely to the constancy of its flow. The 
main river is deep, not a single ford existing within 100 miles of the sea. The tributaries, how- 
ever, afford many gravelly shallows adapted to the requirements of salmon as spawning ground. 
Several natural falls of considerable height oppose the ascent of anadromous fishes. The first, 
at the head of the tide, seems to have prevented the ascent of any but salmon, which were able 
to surmount all obstacles as far as Hiram, 45 miles from the sea, where they encountered an 
insurmountable obstacle in Great Falls, about 80 feet in height. Below this point they had 
access to the Great and Little Ossipee Rivers, tributary to the Saco on the west side, in which 
they are believed to have found their best breeding ground. Tradition asserts their ancient 
abundance, but that had passed away more than ninety years ago, and at no time within seventy- 
five years have they been so abundant that a man could take more than five or six in a day 
with a dip-net at Saco Falls, the principal fishing place known to Saco tradition. The latest 
date of the capture at Salmon Falls, 16 miles from the sea, was in 1843, and since 1850 they have 
been practically extinct, but in recent years occasional specimens are taken with dip-nets in an 
illegal and surreptitious way at the Saco and Biddeford Falls. 

Shad and bass have been taken in the tidal portion of the river in recent times, and both 
were much fished for in 1860. In 1867 gill-nets were in use for shad and several men found occu- 
pation in the fishery, but it has since been abandoned. Several nets are still in existence and 
occasionally set, but not regularly. Alewives are sometimes dipped, but not regularly, nor in 
any considerable numbers. 

The smelt fishery is the only one regularly followed. The only method employed is that of 
hook and line, plied under the shelter of a movable house on the ice. The favorite location is 
about 2 miles below the falls, and the fishing is done mostly by night, the houses being lighted by 
kerosene lamps and heated by small coal stoves. The largest and best houses use six lines each. 
Some twenty-five men engage in the business. Their aggregate catch is estimated at 6,250 pounds 
of smelts in the winter of 1879-’80, and they received better prices than the fishermen of any 
other locality, owing to the superior size and quality of the smelts. 

Movusam RIvVER.—This small river, about 24 miles long and draining about 120 square miles 
of territory, runs for nearly its whole length through a sandy country, and its water is very pure. 
At its head is Mousam Pond, a body of water covering about 3 square miles. The Mousam was 
anciently frequented by salmon, shad, and alewives, and salmon were at one time very. plenty. 
The salmon were exterminated many years ago, and though a few alewives and shad yearly enter 
the river, there is no fishery for them nor for any other river fish at present existing. 

York RiveR.—The extreme length of York River is about 12 miles, and its basin has an 
area not exceeding 50 square miles. Of its early history no facts have been learned. At present 
it is the site of a small smelt fishery employing two bag-nets and prod ucing 3,000 pounds of smelts 
in a year. 

PISCATAQUA RIvER.—The drainage basin of the Piscataqua, which forms the boundary 
between Maine and New Hampshire, has an area of 550 square miles, of which 240 square miles ig 
in the State of Maine. Its lakes, having an area of 16 square miles, are thoroughly utilized as 
reservoirs for extensive mills at Great Falls and Salmon Falls. At the latter point the main river 
(here called Salmon Falls River) is hopelessly obstructed against the ascent of anadromous fishes, 
and the principal tributaries are in nearly the same condition. The main upper waters are believed 
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to have been inaccessible for nearly two hundred years, so that the very tradition of their presence 
has become dim. It is, however, beyond question that before the obstruction of the river the 
principal anadromous fishes, especially salmon, were very plenty. Salmon have continued to 
show themselves occasionally in the river to within forty years. Shad and alewives held on much 
better, and considerable numbers of both were taken twenty years ago, but since then have greatly 
declined, and at the present time the attempt to catch them is almost wholly abandoned. Two or 
three small weirs yielding a very small number of shad and alewives are still maintained on the 
New Hampshire side of the river. The fishery on the Main shore in 1880 was reduced to a half 
dozen smelt weirs, whose united product of smclts, tomcods, bass, eels, and perch was valued at 
$965. 
5. LAWS RELATING TO THE RIVER FISHERIES OF MAINE. 


THER COMMON LAW.—The common law, as interpreted and applied by the Maine courts, makes 
a broad distinction between navigable and unnavigable rivers. In the former category are placed 
all rivers and parts of rivers in which the tide ebbs and flows; in the latter all in which the tide 
does not ebb and flow. 

In navigable rivers, as thus defined, the riparian proprietors own the soil from high-water to 
low-water mark, excepting cases in which the distance between the two marks is greater than 100 
rods, and in these cases they own to the 100-rod limit and no farther.* This title to the soil car- 
ries with it the exclusive right to erect fixtures for fishing or other purposes, or even to make a 
net fast to the shore or bottom within the 100-rod limit; but does not include any exclusive owner- 
ship in the water covering the flats, nor in the fish that may swim in it, nor any exclusive right 
to use a movable net or other apparatus for catching fish, nor does it include any title whatever 
beyond the 100-rod limit. The public, on the other hand, have not only a right, on equal terms 
with the riparian owner, to fish in the deep water and on the flats beyond the 100-rod limit, but 
also the right to take fish with movable apparatus in the water over the soil of the proprietor even 
up to high-water mark. f 

In unnavigable rivers the title of the riparian owner is held to extend to the land under the 
water from each shore as far as the middle of the stream, carrying with it the exclusive right to 
fish by any mode in the water covering this land, the public rights being limited to the privilege 
of passing with boats and other. craft, and to float timber up and down streams of suitable size. 
In the case of fresh-water lakes and natural ponds of greater area than 10 acres, the law of Maine 
is founded upon that of Massachusetts,{ and the exclusive rights of the riparian owner extend 
only to high-water mark. 

Thus we have in fresh-water ponds and lakes a fishery with movable apparatus in the hands of 
the public, in non-tidal rivers an exclusive fishery with movable apparatus in the hands of the 
riparian owners, and in tidal waters both the same free fishery with movable apparatus and a 
fishery with fixed apparatus in the hands of land-holders. The law on these points is suffi- 
ciently clear, but custom does not in all points agree with the law. Neither have the riparian 
owners on the non-tidal rivers enforced their rights against the public, nor the public against the 
_ riparian owners on tidal waters. In the former case the public has always enjoyed, and now 
enjoys, the privilege of free fishing with movable apparatus, which is alone allowed by law in those 
waters; and in the latter the riparian proprietors have maintained an exclusive fishery with fixed 
apparatus in the waters in front of their respective estatess not merely on the shores laid bare by 


* This modification of the common law springs from Massachusetts colonial ordinances passed in 1641 and 1647. 

+ According to decision of the courts even the digging of clams on flats which are private property is held to be 
a public right. 

t An ordinance of 1641 decreed free fowling and fishing in all such great ponds. 
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the retreating tide, but beyond low-water mark as far as it is found practicable to extend their 
structures from the shore, in many cases to the maximum depth of 20 feet at low water. 

STATUTE LAWs.—All of these fishing rights are held subject to the regulation of the legisla- 
ture, which has not been backward in exercising its power. During the sixty years of the separate 
existence of the State of Maine, the legislature has passed 433 acts relating to fisheries, of which 
11 were of a general character, 51 related to the sea-fisheries, 161 to the €nadromous fishes, 159 to 
fresh-water fishes, 7 to shell-fish, 22 to the inspection of fish products, 7 to fish culture, and of 5 
the precise bearing was not ascertained. In addition to this mass of legislation, we are able to cite 
at least 48 acts of the legislature of Massachusetts having special reference to the river fisheries of 
Maine, besides other acts of a more general character which were also in force in the “district of 
Maine.” Of the 433 acts passed by the Maine legislature, there were 114 passed between 1821 
and 1840, inclusive; 74 from 1840 to 1860; 245 from 1861 to 1880. Of the 161 acts relating to the 
anadromous fishes, 71 were passed in the first period of twenty years, 29 in the second period, 
and 61 in the third period. Of the acts relating to the inspection of fish products, 14 were passed 
in the first period, 3 in the second, and 5 in the third. 

The aims of legislation on the river fisheries have been: first, the preservation of the supply 
of fish; second, the harmonizing of conflicting interests; third, the prevention of fraud in the sale 
of fish products. The first object was attained by provisions compelling the removal or abatement 
of obstructions, especially by the construction of fishways, and by a great variety of provisions 
touching the time, mode, and extent of fishing... The second purpose was prominently in view in 
the framing of many of the special laws instituting town fisheries in which all the citizens should 
have an interest, and was often influential in provisions that restrigt certain methods for the benefit 
of others. And to the prevention of fraud in sale of products was devoted a long list of enactments 
relative to the inspection of dried and pickled fish. 

In the matter of the construction of fishways it has been the uniform policy of the State to re- 
quire the owners of dams to construct and maintain them. The courts have rendered repeated 
decisions affirming the principle that “ every owner of a mill or dam built it under the condition 
that a sufficient passageway be allowed for the fish, and the limitation, being for the public 
benefit, is not extinguished by any neglect to compel compliance.” Provision for the enforcement 
of this rule of law has constituted a considerable part of the legislation on the fisheries for sal- 
mon, shad, and alewives. A heavy penalty has been attached to a breach of the law. At times 
the dam-owners have been left to devise for themselves such contrivances as they might, and at 
other times officers have been appointed, and charged with the duty of deciding the plan and loca- 
tion. Sometimes, as in a general act passed in 1741, there was provision for the appointment by 
a court of justice of committees to inspect dams and decide all questions as to fishways. In 1786 
it was left to committees chosen by the towns. Early in the present century the county commis- 
sioners were assigned this duty in cases not governed by special acts, of which, however, there 
were very many, covering the majority of the rivers and giving fishway questions into the hands 
of the local officers. Since 1868 the State commissioners of fisheries have had jurisdiction in such 
matters, with power to order fishways built or repairs made at their discretion, in all cases serving 
formal plans and specifications. 

The prominent provisions of legislation relative to time and modes of fishing are: the main- 
tenance of yearly and weekly close-times ; the limitation of length of nets and other apparatus; 
the prohibition of fishing near fishways. 

The yearly close-time for salmon, shad, and alewives has generally begun from the first 
to the last of July (sometimes as early as June 16 for shad) and extended to December. At the 
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present time the close-time for salmon, shad, and alewives begins July 15 and extends to the 
first of the next April, rod-fishing being, however, allowed from July 15 to September 15. The 
weekly close-time that has been generally maintained has been from cunrise on Saturday to 
sunrise on Monday. 

Nets and other apparatus were early limited in length to one-third of the width of the stream 
or water where used. A®present they may not, except in the Penobscot River, occupy more than 
one-eighth the width of the channel, nor shall fixed apparatus extend more than 100 feet beyond 
the line where there is a depth of 2 feet at low-water. 

Early laws exempted but a very small area, 3 or 4 rods from a fishway, from fishing, but since 
1868 the limit has been removed farther and farther until now it is fixed at 500 yards; but there 
are many exceptions in small rivers. 

The foregoing remarks have reference especially to the fisheries for salmon, shad, and alewives. 
About other anadromous species there has been little legislation. Smelts are protected by a 
yearly close time, from April 1 to October 1, dip-nets being, however, allowed from April 1. 

The earliest provisions relative to the inspection of fish products applicable to Maine appear to 
be contained in a colonial ordinance of Massachusetts of the year 1652, which, after rehearsing the 
injurious effects on colonial trade resulting from the fraudulent practices of some dealers, provided 
for the appointment of “ viewers,” who should scrutinize fish at the time of their delivery by the 
seller to the buyer, and decide whether they were merchantable or not. Only dry salted fish 
appear to have been included. In 1692 a much more comprehensive ordinance was passed, in 
which provision was made for the size of casks, the appointment of “ gaugeis and packers” in 
every town where necessay; the jnspection of goods packed to see that they are of good quality ; 
the marking of the cask with the brand of the “‘ gauger and packer”; the infliction of penalties for 
the infraction of the laws, &c. Similar provisions have remained upon the statute book until the 
present time. Inspection is compulsory, and penalties attached to its omission, or to the exporta- 
tion of unpacked fish. Ifthe goods are found by the purchaser or consumer to be otherwise than 
as represented by the brand, damages can be recovered of the inspector. 
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PART XITTI. 
THE SALMON FISHING AND CANNING INTERESTS OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


By Davip STARR JORDAN AND CHARLES H. GILBERT. 


1—THE SALMON FISHERIES OF CALIFORNIA AND OF ORE- 
GON SOUTH OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


1. THE SACRAMENTO RIVER. 


FISHING TOWNS. 


VALLEJO.—The regular salmon fishermen rarely come down the Sacramento as far as Vallejo, 
but there are three salmon-traps in the river at this point. There are also one or two fishermen 
catching sturgeon (Acipenser transmontanus) with hook and line. 

The traps do not pay at present, the salmon in the river having decreased in number since 
they were first introduced. 

A fisherman at Vallejo, Mr. A. Fiirst, claims to have introduced the first trap pound-net in 
San Francisco Bay in 1861. It was of the same shape as those in use at present, and was, he says, 
modeled after one formerly used for catching whitefish in Lake Erie. 

A long “leader” runs from the shore to the opening in a heart-shaped inclosure, which, in turn, 
leads into the trap proper. Pound-nets in the Sacramento never paid, even when fishing was at 
its best. The expense of keeping them up is too great. In the fall, when water is low in the river, 
the water becomes saJt at Vallejo and barnacles entirely cover the meshes of the nets. 

Mr. Fiirst has been on the Sacramento since 1852, and thinks that salmon are not nearly so 
abundant in the river as formerly. He thinks that all kinds of fish are becoming scarcer in the 
neighborhood of San Francisco, and that even out at the Farallones, fishermen have to put out 
five times as many lines to load a boat as they formerly did. He states that prior to 1866 the fish- 
ing in the bay and on the river used to be very good. Men used to go out and make sometimes as 
high as $100 a night in herring fishing. Since 1866, fishing has fallen off very fast. Pound-nets 
now cannot catch one-tenth of what they used todo. He is greatly impressed with the destruct- 
iveness of seals and sea-lions. They run up the river and take the salmon from the gill-nets, leav- 
ing nothing but the heads. He has even seen seals go into a trap and take fish out. 

The incoming run of salmon is first met by the fishermen near the mouth of the river. Dur- 
ing the last of the season they. can be caught as high up the river as nets can be worked. 

San PaBLo.—No fishermen work in the vicinity of San Pablo, but there are six orseven Chinese 
companies on the bay southwest of San Pablo engaged in the shrimp business, the methods being 


precisely like those employed by the Chinese colonies about San Francisco. vis 
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COLLINSVILLE AND BLACK Diamonp.—In the year 1880 there were about 225 boats engaged 
in salmon fishing on*the Lower Sacramento, each boat with a crew of two men. Most of the men 
are Italian, some are from the southern part of Austria, and a few are Greeks. On account of 
the nature of their work, most of them live on scows, which they tow from one part of the river to 
another, following the salmon in their migrations. The majority of the fishermen are unmarried. 
Those who have families generally live on shore; a few, however have large scows of two or more 
rooms and take their families with them up and down the river. During the season when few 
salmon are caught and the canneries are not running, many of the fishermen go down the river to 
Martinez and Benicia, but when the open season comes on, the most of them cluster around Black 
Diamond and Collinsville, where the canneries are. 


OUTFIT. 


A good outfit for salmon fishing is worth from $700 to $1,000. It consists of a scow, a sail 
boat, and a gill-net. These, of course, vary in price, but on an average the scow is worth $250, 
the boat $250, and the net $300. The men make their own nets. They are single thickness gill- 
nets, which drift down stream, catching the salmon as they run up. They are from 200 to 300 
fathoms long, from 6 to 9 fathoms deep, and with an average mesh of 83 inches (measured mesh 
is diagonally across when stretched). 

Nearly all the boats are made in San Francisco. They are sharp at bow and stern, sloop-rigged, 
with a center-board, and probably average from two to three tons. 

The scows are variable in shape and appearance. They are flat-bottomed, with vertical par- 
allel sides narrowed and slanting somewhat towards each end. They are boarded over above and 
are nearly covered by the house, only a narrow margin being left around the sides. The house 
generally has but one room, with a deor at one end and two windows on each side. It is flat- 
roofed. Probably an average sized scow would be 20 feet long and 12 feet wide, the house about 
7 feet high and occupying all of the scow but a strip about 18 inches wide on each side and 2 
feet wide at each end. Some of the fishermen, on account of poverty or other reasons, own no 
scows, but live on shore and fish always in the same locality. Of course these are placed at a dis- 
advantage by not being able to follow the run of salmon. 


i 


METHODS OF FISHING. 


Fishing is always done on the ebb tide, whether it be day or night. Two men always work 
together. They go out to their fishing-grounds, which are chosen chiefly by a clear channel, and 
the net is placed in the water, one man working the boat and the other paying out the net. Every- 
thing is governed by laws which the fishermen have made for themselves. Each of the two men 
has his own part in the work. It is always the same one who rows while the other manages the 
net. The two then rest in their boat, boat and net floating down together until they have gone 
far enough, when the net is taken out, and the fish removed. The distance they float of course 
varies with the grounds and the season. . 

According to alaw among the fishermen, a second net is not to be placed in the water until the 
first one has floated down a certain distance, and although the fish are all caught running up stream 
the second, third, and even fourth net frequently catches more than the first. They generally 
begin fishing at about half ebb tide.: 


DISPOSITION OF FISH. 


The salmon caught are either shipped to the San Francisco markets, sold to the canneries, or 
salted and smoked. 


La 
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There are two great “runs” of salmon during the year. The first one begins about the middle 
of April, the second about the middle of August, and they last about forty dayseach. The can- 
neries usually begin about the 15th of April and run until the lst of August, when the “close 
season” begins. They begin again September 15, when the fishermen are allowed to commence 
fishing, when they run as long as the supply of fish will warrant, which is generally from three to 
four weeks. During the canning season each boat is expected to catch from twenty to one 
hundred fish daily, and sometimes they exceed this. From the end of the canning season the 
salmon continually grow scarcer through the winter, until, in January and February, the boats 
scarcely average one fish a day. The salmon average 15 to 20 pounds each. 

While the canneries are not running all the salmon caught are shipped to the San Francisco 
markets. They are shipped exclusively on the river steamers. Each regular shipping place has 
a small building on the wharf for the reception of the fish. They are each marked with the owner’s 
private mark, usually an eye gouged out, the snout cut off, or a cut of some particular shape 
on the gill covers. From 1 to 2 cents per salmon is charged for wharfage, and from 5 to 8 cents 
each for transportation. 

During the canning season each boat is allowed to ship only 40 fish a week to the San Francisco 
markets. This is to prevent the market from being overstocked and is a law the fishermen have 
imposed on themselves. The remainder of the fish caught are sold, at a price fixed during the 
season, to the canneries, providing that the canneries and fisherman can agree on a price and that 
more fish are not caught than the canneries can put up. 

When the canneries refuse to accept all the salmon caught, the fishermen preserve the surplus 
by salting or by salting and smoking. It is also asserted that much fishing is done during the 
“close season,” and the fish cured. This curing is done exclusively by the fishermen themselves. 

The fish are salted in metal tanks about 8 feet in diameter and 5 feet deep. One of these 
will hold about 500 salmon at atime. The process of salting and preparing for shipment takes 
about two weeks. They are usually packed in half-barrels for shipment, but Mr. William Hosking, 
of Collinsville, states that he has shipped them in tierces to London, and that after having twice 
crossed the tropics they arrived at their destination in good order. Salted salmon are extremely 
variable in price, but probably average 20 cents each. 

‘In smoking salmon the salted fish are carefully washed and serubbed, then dried for a day 
and hung up in a smoke-house in which is kept up a slow fire, usually of oak wood. It takes 
about a week to smoke salmon, and they find a ready sale at 40 cents per head. 


SALMON CANNING ON THE LOWER SACRAMENTO IN 1880. 


The salmon pack has been heavy on the Sacramento this year. There have been ten canneries 
_ at work, four in San Francisco, one at Benicia, three in the vicinity of Collinsville, one at Court- 
land, and one at Sacramento. Those in San Francisco and the one at Benicia pack other goods as 
well as fish. : 

Those packing in San Francisco had their fish shipped down the river by steamer or schoouer, 
and the salmon were often old and unfit for canning before they were delivered. This was partic- 
ularly true towards the last of the season, when the fish could only be caught well up the river. 
At this time the salmon brought in to be canned were in such condition that I think they could 
hardly be wholesome food, and with such an article placed on the market it is no wonder that the 
Sacramento fish bear an indifferent reputation. 

The spring run was fairly good, and was remarkable for its unevenness and the length of 
time it lasted. The fish seemcd to come up in a succession of schovls, and while usually the run 
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becomes so slack in July that the canneries do not run at all, this year some of them ran along 
until the commencement of the close season. Much dissatisfaction is expressed concerning the 
time chosen for close season. It is claimed: (1) That it is at the time of the heaviest run, which 
is almost over by the time the river is again open; (2) that it is not at all observed, because, al- 
though the fishermen cannot sell to the canneries, they can and do salt a great quantity. 

Usually for the first week or ten days after September 15, the fish run well, and the canneries 
cau readily get all they can put up. At the first of this ycar’s fall season, so many were caught 
and shipped to San Francisco in one day that the market was completely flooded. Part of them 
was sold by the steamboat company to pay freight charges, and the remainder, amounting to 
several thousand fish, was thrown into the bay. The fall run soon becomes light, and all the 
canneries had stopped work this year by October 15; those on the river stopping about October 1. 

There were no difficulties between the fishermen and canners this year. The catch was good 
and the market more extensive than usual, owing to increased number of canneries at work. Dur- 
ing the spring season all the fish caught found a ready sale at 30 cents and 35 cents each. In the 
fall the price fell to 25 cents. At Collinsville, October 10, most of the boats had stopped work. 
A boat then averaged about five salmon in one drift (one night), and the fish sold at the wharf for 
about 45 cents each. The fall salmon average larger than the spring fish, and are lighter in 
color. 

The exact figures for this year’s canning cannot be ascertained before the stock is disposed 
of. As there is a considerable amount yet on the market, it is with reluctance that the firms will 
give any figures, and it is possible that in some cases the amount canned is over or under esti- 
mated. 

The Sacramento River salmon average four to each case, being one-fourth smaller than the 
same species in the Columbia River. 


Estimated paok of the Sacramento River canneries during season of 1880." 


{As reported by the canneries to C. H. Gilbert; some of the estimates probably too high.) 


Cases. 

Emerson & Corville (San Francisco) .--........2+---enecceenee-+ 12, 500 
0.3. King (San Francisco) .......-..--.2-- sees cseececneeeeneneee 7, 800 
J. Lusk & Co. (San Francisco) ...-..-..--... Ene we alg betes eooue & 9, 950 
Cutting Packing Company (San Francisco)...........----.0+--- 12, 500 
Sacramento River Packing Company (two canneries).......... 18, 686 
Pratlerd #06. s222c-cccsnineatadausas pp sek vawaee exmeava anes keels 8, 585 
Benicia Packing Company ........-.-- +2200 see-sesceneecseeeees 5, 512 
Taylor & MoDowell c00ss0 sxewssassese ehenan vere teseseeeeeneee 1, 665 
‘Washington Cannery Company............- 2.00 seneeceeeeceens 3, 689 

Total! = scsi sees, wewrdard oasraaciond sleiswsateingasiewlestelawsstenuinss 80, 887 


SALMON SALTED ON SACRAMENTO RIVER FOR 1880. *° 


The amount of salmon salted during the fishing season is small. It is only when the run is 
very heavy and more fish are caught than are needed to supply the market, that the surplus is 
salted down. Most of the fish salted on the Sacramento River are put up by the fishermen during 
the close season. They then have their tanks hidden in the tules and put up great quantities. 


*The estimate made by the fish commissioners of California is 62,000 cases canned on the Sacramento in 1880. 
The number of salmon sent fresh to the markets of San Francisco is estimated by the California fish commission as 
188,296 or about 2,000,000 pounds. (Rept. Cal. Fish Comm., 1880.) 
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Of course when the work is done in this secret manner, no very close estimate can be made. 
The estimate given here is furnished by Mr. Silvestri, who has, to that end, corresponded with 
the principal salters on the river. The quantity of salmon salted during the fall of 1880 was 
33,000 fish, averaging 12 pounds each. 


STATISTICS OF SALMON INDUSTRY FOR CONTRA COSTA AND MARIN COUNTIES. 


Fishermen: 


ACPI AN sine ao es sicicpia Searle arerereys atarsqaialy Ge asiatdl visio Ric Rube ee area Siats alajetalane as Nimtete sie are Waeeenaretee Salou ujeieled 5 
CRINCGG wise ecins weisines Sa se ee dene weewiws ces ee eenosmosied seus enemies sakseecadweneeeeeaweeen week ae see's 25 
WGA aD <xniessrescaipeerans secane dacicw vee Susie ce oesieteis tdielislen Spesisw Sass wees eeesees ee Saieieeed aceon wesc 345 
Greek eiscc oseciecsiescioe acu sinactilscececeses sees ee scien wet escebe secie uciees. ceeweeestoes stssiccaeasas ces 25 
GOR MN AI oo. is iss os Sees lo aide qa secs dooce ceeein wots netete aad autibesisio widens cisaia-cs ue salwatsenacetince sia 100 
Motel sss ascce ad ciwasic dks ccpacesine asec cae dec mea news aues seiewenimnesecancesis es esiciee sles Seacumcicce 500 

Number Of Dats ioc iseeiese occre cee cuir scedeeeiinie osiee elu kerk aueiis weiew eisdiaeince s seietew ae eeleaceecs sciemeeeds 230 
Amount of capital invested in boats...... 2.22... 22 ee cee e cee eee cece cece ee cone ee cece cone ee cece cee $60, 000 
Number of pounds of fish taken, including those canned and salted ..........---2. -000 cece ee cee e ee eee ees 10, 000, 000 
Valueiof fish takensocceudc ces. abveencedued.acachuraquics cle miotale ants sins eee awiaes eemratseute Biaaieesaeeed aeieiedeee $170, 000 


STATISTIOS OF TOTAL CATCH OF SALMON FROM 1875 To 1880, 


The following figures have been obtained by the State commission of California, as the total 
number of pounds of salmon taken in the Sacramento River for the six years ending August 1, 
1880: 


1875 (August 1, 1874, to August 1, 1875) .... 2.222. cen ne cece ee oe cece ence ee cane cone cone meee cans peewee cons 5, 098, 781 
1876 2 sas oepimeincicne ascicion encmidetraecee wee sobs ed cache See eames doe selee soles oes sce pateinion gps pier serieaer 5, 331, 423 
VOU Face atiniasincive scien were wicvtmcs eins secs bk ec mains Acme enceieciow eacelonreigbavecigeis eee ccigeicisiod suicietiy sees caste 6, 493, 563 
PBIB soe odsenccduanemacsusetessude te ieeneesese selolsaatiosed soceue cyaaiens these acccavtocsdas dlc Sncen 6, 520, 768 
IBTO oes seas acting obec stee Shine ette ee seme tesa sbcie sieicisih vee emeity veces Sur ee Heme neeee steed eelesimecicteeces 4, 432, 250 
VSBO cose avasinctesesces tere ainieraicintalernsinitlss cjeieisiars ine ssbig sisce'a sisiuicinicl aso Sisigis' e nin'eloleeiseuiecis gs saves eisiecis seis sels ssicuigint 10, 837, 400 


The increase in the run of 1880 over that of previous years is ascribed by the commissioners 
to the planting of young salmon in the river. 


SALMON FISHJNG IN THE SACRAMENTO RIVER IN 1872~73. 


The following description of the salmon fisheries of the Sacramento River was prepared by 
Mr. Livingstone Stone in 1872: 

“The fishing on the Sacramento is done in three ways: (1) By drift-nets ; (2) by fyke-nets ; 
(3) by sweep-seines. 

‘‘ DRIFT-NET FISHING.—The drift-nets are used exclusively for catching salmon. They have an 
84-inch mesh, are usually 40 meshes deep, and from 150 to 200 fathoms long. As nearly as I could 
learn, there were not far from a hundred salmon nets in operation on the Sacramento River in 
1872. At the meeting of the salmon fishermen of the Sacramento that year, there were 95 boats 
represented. 

“These nets are worked by simply drifting them with the tide. The salmon, which of course 
are heading against the tide, are gilled in the meshes. The turn of the tide is the most favorable 
time for this sort of fishing. 

“The nets are frequently drifted a mile before being hauled in. The salmon-fishing is con- 
ducted entirely by white men, no Chinamen being allowed to participate in it. There is no law 
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regulating the matter, but public opinion is so strong-in relation to it, and there is such a preju- 
dice against the Chinamen, that any attempt on their part to engage in salmon fishing would meet 
with a summary and probably fatal retaliation. 

‘The number of fresh salmon shipped from Rio Vista to San Francisco in the year 1872 is as 
follows: 


September® ie: sj sais iarnreiniess sore:e:eie/susrsceicisis ssiajeieialovewisinsisin'eie sin Gh/s\Sia| Sisto, iavalolets fale to siciaces ero careis)-e:6ye)av‘arsiasarerstetalsloreinic}aisievslovepersioistere 2,335 
QO CbO DOR io sisi cjsicis ares iarsqaietate’e 1d winig nin) de'cia 5 apejeleinisvointe'a-sip eiere wieiay ateisislv afeteieuclateler ata etate miewianwis miersichs aiapejane sicaieeteemencleres 583 
NOVOM DOP scisctcin-wiesininis Side Meson sierstersioimeieis siste'ere 75 [a telal (6 Sie Simtel cataleeislenie Uinik vate iotaisial ia tele wereres te wh See melee Sonicare eee 441 


19, 671 
“On one day in February, when I came down the river, there were put on board the steamer, 
at Courtland, 7 fresh salmon; at Rio Vista, 32 fresh salmon; at Sherman Island, 32 fresh salmon ; 
at Collinsville, 123 fresh salmon. 
“The daily number of fresh fish (salmon and sturgeon) brought down the Sacramento River to 
San Francisco in 1872 by the steamers of the Central Pacific Railroad Company is as follows: 


Date. Fish. Date. Fish. Date. Fish. Date. Fish. Date. Fish. Date. Fish. 
January 1..... 87 || February 1... 326 || March 1....--. 247 || April 1..... 243 
e Dect Stee 97 DF ae 174 De aaasy 199 Disease 57 
3 teas 105 Bisce 287 Bisensen 402 Beste 198 
Mesto. 182 4...) 157 orn 402 , aren 439 
5..... 111 5... 324 Biivin'ainine 404 Bivcene . 4,711 
Casans 115 6... 250 Cxeces: 401 (ee 114 
y ie 133 Micas 337 sess 1, 030 (Priel prices 
8..... 125 8... 393 Biansene 344 Bicone 428 
Deze: 113 Vers 334 eae 139 Reeee a2 
10. ccax: 199 10... 282 10 - 334 p  erereseec 418 
a} ieee 211 11... 415 pS eee 272 a ee 599 
12 2a. 224 V2 -ses 296 12 sete. 356 by ere 578 
AB ecctes 243 13... 280 18 sivwaee 316 18 occ. 310 
14..... 112 14... 228 Ifseeca: 135 BS. sea ips] roere gisicie 
18..... 166 15... 253 15 ...... 447 AG aes 589 
16..... 234 16... 432 WG. assea 283 | eee 960 
Weskcccu 308 Wace 247 ib ones 419 Wess 863 
18..... 214 18... 259 18) sim ones 255 18.... 879 
a UES 172 1D ss 348 19 sens 501 19..... 643 
20..... 302 20... 408 20 ae ceee 425 20. scaee 581 
QL sect 73 21... 285 eee 452 A cscte via |letsisitratseas 
Ye 294 22 exe 389 Cy ee 106 22 iaracine 693 
c); ae 210 23... 249 28 ames 516 28 weve 905 
24..... 221 24... 223 24 wenase 396 24 cca 827 
BO sex sacbre 210 25... 334 25.2220. 192 25.2... 1,123 
be. 2 267 26... 276 DG xicsieiss 253 BB rsccigss 835 
) eee 112 Peer 292 BWiscasee 244 OT asaew 435 
28 cases 46 28... 395 QBicicimcwe 242 OB scissisisleisestaisin ge 
20 sav 76 29... 272 29 essn 384 29...../ 1,014 
30..... 301 BO sisaie-s% 344 30 ..... 990 
31... 14] eee 378 
Total ....) 5,514 Total ... | 5,779 Total ....| 11,394 Total ..} 15, 613 Total ..| 27, 895 Total ..| 5, 561 


Date. Fish. Date. Fish. Date. Fish. Date. Fish. Date. Fish. - Date. Fish. 
554 || September 1..].....--.. October 1... 189 ||November 1, 40 || December 1.'....-- 
177 2..] 836 2...) 251 2. 33 2.1 136 

72 8..| 831 3...) 462 Byles eosed 3.| 66 
ree: 4..| 1,269 4.. 136 4. 82 4.; 246 
560 5..| 1,170 5.. 67 5. 69 5.| 213 

747 6... 512 Cxn:| seuss 6.| 11 6.| 128 
632 7..| 215 7...| 148 7.| 122 7.| 118 
558 Bile Lane. 8...| 160 8.| 167 1h eee 
573 9..| 708 9.. 148 9. 43 9.| 234 

159 10 636 10 218 10s oeiease 10.) 248 
een u 412 Wize 85 1. 91 11.| 234 
105 12..) 512 12 4 12 67 12.) 283 
661 18..] 381 1B eAleeessee 18 128 13.) 128 
297 14..| 258 14.. 95 14 147 14. 151 

1, 014 Tbs |egobeses 15... 81 15. 81 15.|.....- 
798 16 890 16 112 16 98 |: 16.| 116 
186 17.) 786 17... 118 Whe eseee t 17.) 164 
|e 18..| 1,112 18... 22 18. 87 | 18.| 226 
1,041 19..| 1,042 19.. 70 19 112 19.| 204 
1, 205 20 461 CT ete eer 20 167 20 74 
1, 567 21..) 261 21.. 5 21 187 || 21.| 64 
1, 499 7 a eee 22... 87 22 70 Pps eee 
1,061 23 567 23. 122 23 50 | 23.| 88 
165 24 563 24. 14 84 iccotexs i 24.| 62 
eansesee 25 385 25 52 25 53 |: 25 93 
427 26 303 26 50 26. 58 26.| 127 
243 27. 225 DT ccd head eva 27.| 118 27.| 100 

341 28 154 28... 62 28 78 28 5 
591 29..)........ 29... 18 20. 61 29.)...... 

304 30..| 268 30... 2 80. 92 30.| 100 
240 81... 69 31.| 70 

.| 15, 677 Total ....| 14,706 Total ..| 3,082 Total ..| 2, 367 Total ..| 3,716 


“The proportion of sturgeon and salmon in the shipments of the various months is estimated 
by the San Francisco market-men as follows: 

“January, 10 per cent. salmon, 90 per cent. sturgeon. February, 10 per cent. salmon, 90 per 
cent. sturgeon. March, 50 per cent. salmon, 50 per cent. sturgeon. April, mostly salmon. May, 
all salmon. June, all salmon. July, all salmon. August, all salmon. September, all salmon. 
October, 50 per cent. salmon, 50 per cent. sturgeon. November, 50 per cent. salmon, 50 per cent. 
sturgeon. December, 10 per cent. salmon, 90 per cent. sturgeon. 

“‘ Besides the salmon above mentioned, a large number are taken by sailing vessels and by 
the opposition line of steamers and other conveyances to San Francisco and the larger towns. 

“The points from which salmon are shipped on the river steamers are Sacramento City, 
Courtland, Emmatown, Rio Vista, Collinsville, Antioch, Benicia, Martinez. 

“In the spring of 1872 about 25,000 salted salmon came from the Sacramento River to San 
Francisco, and in the fall of the same year about 9,000. The Rio Vista salmon fishermen recom- 
mend the prohibition of fishing from June 1 to October 1, or from J une 15 to October 15. 

““ PYKE-NET FISHING.—The fyke-nets have a mesh of 24 inches. There were in the winter of 
1872~73 eighty-five fyke-nets on the Sacramento at Rio Vista. They are stationary, of course, 
and are examined every twenty-four hours. All the kinds of fish that are found in the river are 
caught in these nets. Mr. John D. Ingersoll, a prominent fyke fisherman of Rio Vista, informed 
me that the daily catch for twenty nets is now about 75 pounds of fish. 

“ They include chubs, herring, perch, viviparous perch, sturgeons, hardheads, split-tails, Sac- 
ramento pike, suckers, crabs. Of these the perch, pike, and sturgeon are the best food-fishes, 


though all of the species named are sold in the market. 
SEC V—47 
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“There has been a vast decrease in the returns of the fyke-nets during the last twenty years. 
In 1852 and 1853 they used to catch 700 or 800 pounds a day in one fyke-net. An average of 250 
pounds a day for one net at Sacramento City was usually expected in those times. The present 
catch of 75 pounds a day in twenty nets certainly presents an alarming contrast. The fyke-net 
fishing is conducted wholly by white men, I believe, the Chinese fishermen being ruled out by 
force of public sentiment. The fyke-nets are usually visited early in the morning of each day, 
and the catch is sent down to San Francisco by the noon boat. The fyke-net fishing begins in 
November and is continued till May. The best fishing is when a rise in the water drives the fish 
inshore, where the fyke-nets are placed. During the summer months the water is warmer, the 
fish are poor, and the fishing is discontinued. 

“On the 27th of February, 1873, I went the rounds of Mr. Ingersoll’s set of fyke-nets with 
him. We visited twenty nets, but as some of them had not been examined for over twenty-four 
hours, the yield was supposed to be equivalent to one day’s fishing for thirty nets. The nets had 
four hoops each and 14-foot wings. We took out about 120 pounds of fish in all. Hardheads were 
the most numerous, and the Sacramento pike next. Mr. Ingersoll said that perch used to rank 
second in abundance in fyke-net fishing, the average for thirty nets being 200 or 300 pounds a day, 
but the perch were quite insignificant in numbers on this day. We found in the nets seven small 
viviparous perch aud two small sturgeon. I learned also that mink, beaver, and otters are some- 
times caught in the nets. In 1872 Mr. Ingersoll caught 8 minks, 2 beavers, and 1 otter in his 
fyke-nets. 

“ SWEEP-SEINE FISHING.—The sweep-seine fishing is given over to the Chinese, who are not 
allowed by public sentiment to engage in either of the other two kinds of fishing just described, 
but what they are not permitted to do by the prohibited methods they make ample amends for by 
their own methods. They are, I should say, the most industrious and persistent fishermen on the 
river. They fish all the year round. They use fine mesh-nets, with which they sweep every part 
of the river, especially the partially-stagnant fresh-water lagoons, or sloughs, as they are called 
in California, where the fish collect in myriads to spawn. With these nets they catch vast quan- 
tities of fish of all sizes, and so destructive has their fishing been on the Sacramento, that all the 
fish of that river except salmon are disappearing with unexampled rapidity. 

“Tt is owing to this kind of fishing that the returns of the fyke-nets have diminished so alarm- 
ingly the last few years. The Chinese have been at it for seven or eight years, and if they keep 
on three or four years more at this rate, the small fish of the Sacramento will be practically 
exterminated. I had no means of ascertaining with any exactness how many Chinese fishermen 
there were on the river, but there are a large number, and Mr. Ingersoll said that they were 
increasing every year. The most of their fresh fish they send to the San Francisco Chinese 
markets as soon as caught, but they also dry a great quantity of them on bars and floors prepared 
for the purpose. These are both eaten by themselves and sent»packed in barrels to the Chinese 
quarter in San Francisco. While at Rio Nita in February, .1873, I visited a Chinese fishing-station 
on the Sacramento River. It was located about 80 rods above the Rio Nita steamboat-landing, 
and consisted of a nest of Chinese fishing-boats numbering seven small boats and three large ones. 
There was also on the shore, just across the road, two old tamble-down buildings with drying-bars 
and floors near by in the open air, where some of the fishermen lived and attended to the drying 
of the fish. The small boats were small, flat bottomed dories, square at the stern, sharp at the 
bow, about 15 feet long, and strongly built. : 

“The large boats were also strongly built, but narrow and pointed at both ends, and con- 
structed in the Chinese fashion. Two of the three large boats had one mast, and the other one 
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had two masts, considerably raking, with Chinese sails, which were not like anything used in this 
country for sails. Nearly amidships, but a little nearer one end than the other, was a tent in 
which the Chinamen lived. There was also considerable space in the hold of this really Chinese 
junk, which added a good deal to the house-room. 

“The whole air and look of these crafts was decidedly foreign, and I might say oriental. 

“Tf I understand their method rightly, the small boats are to visit the sloughs and various 
fishing points when they go out to draw the seine, and the larger boats are really only movable 
dwellings and store-houses, where they live and receive the fish that are brought in by the small 
boats, and which, of course, they move from place to place onthe river as the exigencies of the 
changing fishing seasons may require.”* 


2. THE SALMON FISHERIES OF THE EEL AND SMITH RIVERS, CALIFORNIA, THE 
ROGUE RIVER, OREGON, AND THE ADJOINING SEA-BOARD COUNTIES. 


In Eel River there is a fall run of salmon only, composed of O. chouichat and O. kisutch. The 
cannery usually runs till the last of November. About 6,000 cases were put up in 1880, 1,400 
in 1878, and 8,500 in 1877. About $3,400 worth of salted salmon in half-barrels were shipped to 
San Francisco in 1878. The salmon are not counted at the canneries, but sold by weight, at $20 
per ton. The cannery was built in 1877; and belongs to the Cutting Packing Company in San 
Francisco. 


Mr. V. S. Treat, in a letter to Professor Baird, dated Ferndale, Cal., March 3, 1880, refers to 
the salmon-canning interests of Eel River in the following language: 

‘“‘ Kel River is about 225 miles north of San Francisco, and is a barred river; steamers make 
the trip from San Francisco in about twenty-four hours; a round trip in seven or eight days. 

“A good harbor inside the bar. The river is about 150 miles long and subject to heavy freshets 
in fall and winter. There is but one cannery on the river, put up in 1877. In 1878, 1,400 cases 
were put up against 3,500 in 1877, which, at $6 per case, amounted to $6,600. Other shipments 
of salmon in half-barrels, amounting in all to $100,000. About one hundred and sixty men are 
employed. The salmon are taken in seines and fine gill-nets of 7-inch mesh. There are two or 
three kinds of salmon here; several kinds of trout; sturgeon are plenty; perch and smelts are 
plenty; quahaug, clams, and crabs are found here, though shell-fish are very scarce. Parties here 
talk of putting in lobsters and shad from Sacramento River this season. Salmon are not counted 
here, but are sold by the ton, live weight, at $20 per ton.” 7 

At Ellensburg, on Rogue River, Oregon, near its mouth, is a salmon cannery, belonging to 
Mr. R. D. Hume. : 

In Del Norte County, California, there is no sea-fishing of any importance. The salmon 
run in considerable numbers in Smith River in the fall, and at the town of Smith River there is 
a salmon cannery. Its product for 1880 was 7,000 cases. About 500 barrels have also been 
salted down. The total annual catch outside of salmon probably does not exceed 3,000 pounds. 

Rogue River is fed in spring by melting snows from the mountains, and has consequently 
both a spring and a fall run of salmon. In spring, when the river is high, the water is fresh for 


a considerable distance beyond the bar. 
The fish do their playing outside, and as soon as they reach the mouth ot the river, run straight 


up. At this season they are therefore caught with gill-nets. In fall the water is salt or brackish 


* Report U. 8. Fish Commission, III, 1874, pp. 382-5. t We now (1886) prefer the name 0. techawytecha. 
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for a considerable distance up-stream. The fish then enter the river and run up and down with 
the tides, usually starting up-stream when the first fall rain comes. During the fall they have to 
be caught with seines. The spring run this year was good, but the fall ran promises to be light. 
Nine thousand three hundred cases have been put up during the present year. 

A hatchery is in operation on Rogue River, and it is the intention of Mr. Hume, who controls 
the river, to use every effort to keep it stocked in case the expected falling off in the product of 
the Columbia River comes to pass. 

Canneries have been in operation at Siuslaw and Umpqua Rivers, in Douglas County, but 
both are now closed. More or less of salmon are salted on the Umpqua, Siuslaw, and Yaquina 
Rivers. ; 

The total catch of the entire coast, outside of fish taken by the Indians, will not vary far from 
1,000,000 pounds. 


2,—THE SALMON FISHERIES OF THE LOWER COLUMBIA. 


1. THE SALMON. 


The fishing interests of the Lower Columbia River are entirely concentrated in the canning of 
salmon. Their importance far exceeds that of all other fishing interests on the Pacific coast com- 
bined. 

The species making up almost the entire catch on the Columbia River is the quinnat, or king 
salmon, Oncorhynchus chouicha, the chinnook salmon of the Columbia River canners. 

This species usually begins running in the Columbia late in March, the principal run being 
from May to July. The laws of Oregon and Washington forbid the capture of salmon in March, 
August, and September, and from 6 p. m. on Saturday to 6 p. m. on Sunday. 

As taken at the canneries early in the season, the average weight is 22 pounds, or 16 pounds 
when “dressed.” Larger individuals, weighing as high as 70 pounds, are sometimes taken. The 
largest one seen by the writers weighed 58 pounds. Later in the season many smaller onés are 
taken, so that the average weight is then much less. 

The following pages give in brief all that is known of the life history of the different species 
of salmon: 

There are five species of salmon (Oncorhynchus) in the waters of the North Pacific. All of 
these are widely distributed and all are now known to occur in the waters of Kamchatka as well as 
in those of Alaska and Oregon. There is at present no trustworthy evidence of the existence of 
any other species on either the American or the Asiatic side of the ocean. 

These species are (1) Oncorhynchus chowicha, the quinnat, chinnook or king salmon; (2) 0. 
nerka, the blue-back salmon or redfish; (3) O. kisutch, the silver salmon; (4) O. keta, the dog 
salmon; (5) O. gorbuscha, the humpback salmon. 

The different species, non-migratory or imperfectly migratory, properly called trout, are ex- 
cluded from this discussion. 

Of these species, the blue-back predominates in Frazer’s River, the silver salmon in Puget 
Sound, the quinnat in the Columbia and the Sacramento, and the silver salmon in most of the small 
streams along the coast. All the species have been seen by us in the Columbia and in Frazer’s 
River ; all but the blue-back in the Sacramento, and all but the blue-back in waters tributary to 
Puget Sound. Only the quinnat has been noticed south of San Francisco. The blue-back has 
not yet been noticed from any stream south of the Oolumbia. 
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Of these species, the quinnat and blue-back salmon habitually “run” in the spring, the others 
in the fall. The usual order of running in the rivers is as follows: nerka, chouicha, kisutch, gor- 
buscha, keta. 

The economic value of the spring running salmon is far greater than that of the other species, 
because they can be captured in numbers when at their best, while the others are usually taken 
only after deterioration. 

The habits of the salmon in the ocean are very imperfectly known. Quinnat and silver salmon 
of every size are taken with the seine at almost any season in Puget Sound. The quinnat takes 
the hook freely in Monterey Bay, both near the shore and at a distance of 6 or 8 miles out. We 
have reason to believe that these two species do not necessarily seek great depths, but probably 
remain not very far from the mouth of the rivers in which they were spawned. 

The blue-back and the dog salmon probably seek deeper water, as the former is seldom or 
never taken with the seine in the ocean, and the latter is known to enter the Straits of Fuca at 
the spawning season. : 

The great majority of the quinnat salmon and nearly all the blue-back salmon enter the rivers 
in the spring. The run of both begins generally the last of March; it lasts, with various modifi- 
cations and interruptions, until the actual spawning season in November; the time of running and 
the proportionate amount of each of the subordinate runs, vary with each different river. In 
general, the runs are slack in the summer and increase with the first high water of autumn. By 
the last of August only straggling blue-backs can be found in the lower course of any stream, but 
both in the Columbia and the Sacramento the quinnat runs in considerable numbers till October 
at least. In the Sacramento the run is greatest in the fall, and more run in the summer than in 
spring. In the Sacramento and the smaller rivers southward, there is a winter run, beginning in 
December. x 

The spring salmon ascend only those rivers which are fed by the melting snows from the 
mountains, and which have sufficient volume to send their waters well out to sea. Such rivers 
are the Sacramento, Rogue, Klamath, Columbia, and Frazer’s Rivers. 

Those salmon which run in the spring are chiefly adults (supposed to be at least three years 
old). Their milt and spawn are no more developed than at the same time in others of the same 
species, which will not enter the rivers until fall. It would appear that the contact with cold 
fresh water, when in the ocean, in some way caused them to turn toward it and to “ run,” before 
there is any special influence to that end exerted by the development of the organs of generation. 

High water on any of these rivers in the spring is always followed by an increased run of 
salmon. The canners think, and this is probably true, that salmon which would not have run till 
later, are brought up by the contact with the cold water. The cause of this effect of cold fresh 
water is not understood. We may call it an instinct of the salmon, which is another way of 
expressing our ignorance. In general, it seems to be true that in those rivers, and during those 
years when the spring run is greatest, the fall run is least to be depended on. 

As the season advances, smaller and younger salmon of these two species (quinnat and blue- 
back) enter the rivers to spawn, and in the fall these young specimens are very numerous. We 
have thus far failed to notice any gradations in size or appearance of these young fish by which 
their ages could be ascertained. It is, however, probable that some of both sexes reproduce at 
the age of one year. In Frazer's River, in the fall, quinnat male grilse of every size, from 8 inches 
upwards, were running, the milt fully developed, but usually not showing the hooked jaws and 
dark colors of the older males. Females less than 18 inches in length were rare. All large and 
small, then in the river, of either sex, had the ovaries or milt well developed. 
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Little blue-backs of every size down to 6 inches are also found in the Upper Columbia in 
the fall, with their organs of generation fully developed. Nineteen-twentieths of these young fish 
are males, and some of them have the hooked jaws and red color of the old males; others do not. 
Some of them apparently have never been to the sea. 

The average weight of the quinnat in the Columbia, in the spring, is 22 pounds; in the Sac- 
ramento about 16. Individuals weighing from 40 to 60 pounds are frequently found in both rivers, 
and some as high as 80 pounds are reported. It is questioned whether these large fishes are: (a) 
Those which, of the same age, have grown more rapidly; (b) those which are older, but have, for 
some reason, failed to spawn; or (c) those which have survived one or more spawning seasons. 
All of these origins may be possible in individual cases; we are, however, of the opinion, that the 
majority of these large fish are those which have hitherto run in the fall and so may have survived 
the spawning season previous. ; 

Those fish which enter the rivers in the spring continue their ascent until death or the spawn- 
ing season overtakes them. Probably none of them ever return to the ocean, and a large propor- 
tion fail to spawn. They are known to ascend the Sacramento as far as the base of Mount Shasta, 
or to its extreme headwaters, about 400 miles. In the Columbia they are known to ascend as far 
as the Bitter Root Mountains, Spokan Falls, and the Falls of Snake River, aud their extreme 
limit is not known. This is a distance of 600 to 1,000 miles. 

At these great distances, when the fish have reached the spawning-grounds, besides the usual 
changes of the breeding season, their bodies are covered with bruises, on which patches of white 
fungus develop. The fins become mutilated, their eyes are often injured or destroyed, parasitic 
worms gather in their gills, they become extremely emaciated, their flesh becomes white from the 
loss of the oil, and as soon as the spawning act is accomplished, and sometimes before, all of them 
die. The ascent of the Cascades and the Dalles probably causes the injury or death of a great 
many salmon. 

When the salmon enter the river they refuse bait, and their stomachs are always found empty 
and contracted. In the rivers they do not feed, and when they reach the spawning-grounds their 
stomachs, pyloric cosca and all, are said to be no larger than one’s finger. They will sometimes 
take the fly, or a hook baited with salmon roe, in the clear waters of the upper tributaries, but 
there is no other evidence known to us that they feed when there. Only the quinnat and blue- 
back (then called redfish) have been found in the fall at any great distance from the sea. 

The spawning season is probably about the same for all the species. It varies for all in dtf- 
ferent parts of the same river; and doubtless extends from July to December. 

The manner of spawning is probably similar for all the species, but we have no data for any 
except the quinnat. In this species the fish pair off, the male, with tail and snout, excavates a 
broad shallow “nest” in the gravelly bed of the stream, in rapid water, at a depth of 1 to 4 feet; 
the female deposits her eggs in it and after the exclusion of the milt they cover them with stones 
and gravel. They then float down the stream tail foremost. . A great majority of them die. In 
the headwaters of the large streams unquestionably all die. In the small streams, and near the 
sea, an unknown percentage probably survive. The young hatch in about sixty days, and most of 
them return to the ocean during the high water of the spring. 

The salmon of all kinds in the spring are silvery, spotted or not according to the species, and 
with the mouth about equally symmetrical in both sexes. 

As the spawning season approaches the female loses her silvery color, becomes more slimy, the 
scales on the back partly sink into the skin, and the flesh changes from salmon red and becomes 
variously paler, from the loss of the oil; the degree of paleness varying much with individuals 
and with inhabitants of different rivers. . 
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In the Lower Sacramento the flesh of the quinnat in either spring or fall is rarely pale. In the 
Columbia, a few with pale flesh are sometimes taken in spring, and a good many in the fall. In 
Wrazer’s River the fall run of the quinnat is nearly worthless for canning purposes, because so 
many are white meated.*In the spring very few are white meated, but the number increases 
towards fall, when there is every variation, some having red streaks running through them, others 
being red toward the head and pale toward the tail. The red and pale ones cannot be distin- 
guished externally, and the color is dependent neither on age nor sex. There is said to be no 
difference in the taste, but there is no market for canned salmon not of the conventional orange 
color. 

As the season advances, the differences between the males and females become more and more 
marked, and keep pace with the development of the milt, as is shown by dissection. 

The males have (a) the premaxillaries and the tip of the lower jaw more and more pro- 
longed, bath of them becoming finally strongly and often extravagantly hooked, so that either 
they shut by the side of each other like shears, or else the mouth cannot be closed; (b) the front 
teeth become very long and canine-like, their growth proceeding very rapidly, until they are often 
half an inch long; (c) the teeth on the vomer and tongue often disappear; (d) the body grows more 
compressed and deeper at the shoulders, so that a very distinct hump is formed; this is more 
developed in O. gorbuscha, but is found in all; (e) the scales disappear, especially on the back, 
by the growth of spongy skin; (f) the color changes from silvery to various shades of black and 
red or blotchy, according to the species. The blue-back turns rosy-red, the dog salmon a dull, 
blotchy red, and the quinnat generally blackish. In the case of the blue-back, the flesh grows 
pale in direct proportion to the external redness. 

These distorted males are commonly considered worthless, rejected by the canners and salmon 
salters, but preserved by the Indians. These changes are due solely to influences connected with 
the growth of the testes. They are not in any way due to the action of fresh water. They take 
place at about the same time in the adult males of all species, whether in the ocean or in the 
rivers. At the time of the spring runs, all are symmetrical. In the fall all males of whatever 
species are more or less distorted. Among the dog salmon, which run only in the fall, the males 
are hook-jawed and red-blotched when they first enter the Straits of Fuca from the outside. The 
hump-back, taken in salt water about Seattle, shows the same peculiarities. The male is slab- 
sided, hook-billed, and distorted, and is rejected by the canners. No hook-jawed females of any 
species have been seen. 

It is not positively known that any hook-jawed male survives the reproductive act. If any 
do, their jaws must resume the normal form. : 

On first entering a stream the salmon swim about as if playing; they always head towards 
the current, and this “ playing” may be simply due to facing the flood tide. Afterwards they 
enter the deepest parts of the stream and swim straight up, with few interruptions. Their rate 
of travel in the Sacramento is estimated by Mr. Stone at about 2 miles per day; in the Columbia 
at about 3 miles per day. 

As already stated, the economic value of any species depends in great part on its being a 
“spring salmon.” It is not. generally possible to capture salmon of any species in large numbers 
until they have entered the rivers, and the spring salmon enter the rivers long before the growth 
of the organs of reproduction has reduced the richness of the flesh. The fall salmon cannot be 
taken in quantity until their flesh has deteriorated ; hence the “dog salmon” is practically almost 
worthless, except to the Indians, and the hump-back salmon is little better. The silver salmon, 
with the same breeding habits as the dog salmon, is more valuable, as it is found in Puget Sound 
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for a considerable time before the fall rains cause the fall runs, and it may be taken in large 
numbers with seines before the season for entering the rivers. The quinnat salmon, from its great 
size and abundance, is more valuable than all other fishes on our Pacific coast together. The blue- 
back, similar in flesh but much smaller and less abundant, is worth much more than the combined 
value of the three remaining species. 

The fall salmon of all species, but especially the dog salmon, ascend streams but a short distance 
before spawning. They seem to be in great anxiety to find fresh water, and many of them work 
their way up little brooks only a few inches deep, where they soon perish miserably, floundering 
about on the stones. Every stream, of whatever kind, has more or less of these fall salmon. 

It is the prevailing impression that the salmon have some special instinct which leads them 
to return to spawn in the same spawning-grounds where they were originally hatched. We fail to 
find any evidence of this in the case of the Pacific coast salmon, and we do not believe it to be 
true. It seems more probable that the young salmon, hatched in any river, mostly remain in the 
ocean within a radius of 20, 30, or 40 miles of its mouth. These, in their movements about in the 
ocean, may come into contact with the cold waters of their parent rivers, or perhaps of any other 
river, at a considerable distance from the shore. In the case of the quinnat and the blue-back, 
their “instinct” leads them to ascend these fresh waters, and in a majority of cases these waters 
will be those in which the fishes in question were originally spawned. Later in the season the 
growth of the reproductive organs leads them to approach the shore, and to search for fresh waters, 
and still the chances are that they may find the original stream. But undoubtedly many fall 
salmon ascend, or try to ascend, streams in which no salmon was ever hatched. 

It is said of the Russian River, and other California rivers, that their mouths in the time of 
low water in summer generally become entirely closed by sand bars, and that the salmon, in their 
eagerness to ascend them, frequently fling themselves entirely out of water on the beach. But 
this does not prove that the salmon are guided by a marvelous geographical instinct which leads 
them to their parent river. The waters of these rivers soak through these sand bars, and the 
salmon “instinct,” we think, leads them merely to search for fresh waters. 

This matter is much in need of further investigation ; at present, however, we find no reason 
to believe that the salmon enter the Rogue River simply because they were spawned there, or that 
a salmon hatched in the Clackamas River is any the mote likely on that account to return to the 
Clackamas than to go up the Cowlitz or the Des Chutes. 

“At the hatchery on Rogue River the fish are stripped, marked, and set free, and every year 
since the hatchery has been in operation some of the marked fish have been recaught. The young 
fry are also marked, but none of them have been recaught.” 

This year the run of silver salmon in Frazer’s River was very light, while on Puget Sound the 
run was said by the Indians to be greater than ever known before. Both these cases may be due 
to the same cause, the dry summer, low water, and consequent failure of the salmon to find the 
rivers. The ran in the sound is much more irregular than in the large rivers. One year they will 
abound in one bay and its tributary stream, and hardly be seen in another, while the next year 
the condition will be reversed. It is evident that often the salmon are swimming about in search 
of fresh water, and that they will enter the first river they find. 

There has been much discussion pro and con among canners as to whether the hooked-jawed 
fall fish are really different species from the spring salmon, or whether they are merely different 
states of the same fish. Both views are ina measure true. Two additional species (keta, kisutch), 
not found in the spring, make up a large part of the fall ran. On the other hand, the same species 
that form the spring run are also found in the fall, but so transformed that it is not strange that 
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they are not at once recognized. The idea that each river on any coast has its own peculiar species 
of salmon is grossly erroneous. The impression, prevalent for a time, that some twenty different 
species occurred in the Columbia, each with a peculiar time to run and to spawn, is also incorrect. 
The ability to tell a trout from a young salmon, or to recognize the same fish through all its pro- 
tean changes, has been vouchsafed to few of those who have written on them. It is fair to say 
that the account written in 1740 by Steller, the first discoverer of these species, is to this day the 
most accurate notice of the different species. a 

The blue-back salmon, as above noticed, runs in the spring with the quinnat. It is a band. 
somer and more gracefully-formed fish, but much smaller, its average weight being 5 or 6 pounds 
and rarely exceeding 10. At the canneries four blue-backs are usually counted as one quinnat 
salmon. 

With the salmon, in spring, a large trout is taken (Salmo gairdneri Rich), known as the steel- 
head or steel-head salmon. Its usual weight is about 16 pounds. It has no value -to the canner, 
as its flesh is pale and its bones are not soft when boiled. Most of those seen in spring are spent 
fish, not yet recuperated from the last spawning season. 


2. THE FISHERMEN. 


There are about twenty-five hundred men employed in the salmon fishery of the Lower Co- 
lumbia River, about half of them living in Astoria, the rest in the other canning towns. A discus- 
sion of their characteristics and nationality will be found in the chapters on fishermen, in Section 
IV. Their rate of wages and profits will also be discussed in another section of this report. 


3. THE CANNERIES AND THEIR OUTFIT. 
The canneries in operation in 1880 are the following: 
OREGON. 


Astoria.—Astoria Packing Company, Astoria Fishery (A. C. Kinney), John A. Devlin & Co., 
William Hume, George W. Hume. 

Upper Astoria.—Anglo-American Packing Company, Badollet & Co., A. Booth & Co., Fisher- 
man’s Packing Company, J. O. Hanthorn & Co., Watson.& Bannan, West Coast Packing Com- 
pany, S. D. Adair & Co., James Williams & Co. (Tanzy Point). . 

Clifton.—Oregon Packing Company (J. W. & V. Cook). 

Quinn’s.—James Quinn. 

Westport.—John West & Co. 

Rainier.—Jackson & Myers. 

WASHINGTON. 


Unity—Aberdeen Packing Company. 
Knappton.—Joseph Hume. 

Pillar Rock.—Pillar Rock Packing Company. 
Fisherton.—Columbia Canning Company. 

Hagle Clif.—William Hume, Cutting Packing Company. 
Eureka.—Eureka Packing Company. 

Hapgood’s.— Hapgood & Co. 

Brookfield. —J. G. Megler & Co. 

Cathlamet.—F. M. Warren. 

Bay View.—R. D. Hume. 
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The average running outfit of each cannery is rather more than $30,000. The total amount 
of capital invested in the canneries is therefore from $900,000 to $1,000,000. 

APPARATUS AND METHODS OF CAPTURE.—Each cannery is provided with some forty to fifty 
boats, which they rent to the fishermen. Very few fishermen—not fifty in all—have their own 
boats. 

These boats are mostly made in San Francisco, but as they can be made in Astoria somewhat 
more cheaply than they can be bought in San Francisco, some of the canneries are having them 
made in their own establishments. They can be built in Astoria for $175, without paint or rigging; 
painted and rigged they are worth about $225. The boats are sloop-rigged, with flat bottom and 
center-board, and usually without deck. The chief danger which the Columbia River fishermen 
run is getting into the rough water on the bar. The breakers then turn the boats end over end 
and a deck would not prevent it. 

The salmon are caught chiefly by means of gill-nets, although seines are used by some fish- 
ermen in the latter part of the season, when young fish of from 8 to 10 pounds are in the river. 
The young salmon count the same as the blue-back at the canneries, i. é., four and a half count as 
one quinnat. 

The gill-nets used are mostly made for the canneries by the fishermen. Some of the canneries 
employ a few fishermen to work for them during the winter, and repair their old nets and knit new 
ones. The nets average from 200 to 300 fathoms long and from 40 to 45 feet deep; mesh, 84 inches. 
It takes about 170 pounds of twine to make a net, the twine worth about $1.10 per pound. Fish- 
ermen are paid 20 cents a fathom for knitting nets. The nets are worth about $300 to $400. There 
are two men and one net to each boat. 

As competition between the canneries becomes more close the nets are being yearly increased 
in length. Formerly the nets were furnished by the fishermen, but now very rarely. The chief 
reason for this is that the custom of home canneries of taking fish and asking no questions as to 
how they were obtained led to the stealing of nets, and no fisherman could afford to run the risk 
of having his net stolen. When a net is cut loose from the buoys and ropes it cannot be identified. 

When a fisherman has his own net he seldom “catches a steamboat in it.” Fishermen working 
cannery nets often have them run into by steamers. 

Most of the canneries keep an extra supply of nets constantly on hand, so that in the height 
of the season no boat need lie idle when a net is lost. 

The number of boats on the river has been much increased in the last three years. Some firms 
thought that by doubling the number of boats the profits would be correspondingly doubled. 
Other firms had to increase their number similarly, and the result is that ‘the average of fish per 
boat is greatly decreased. There is hardly room on the river for so many to fish at once. A hun- 
dred salmon boats may be counted at almost any time in sight at Astoria. No one cannery can, 
however, afford to reduce unless all the others should do so. The following record of the catch of 
Badollet & Co. will show the decrease in the average per boat with the increase of boats: 


_ 


1876 1877 1878 1879 
(18 boats). (40 boats). (45 boats). (45 boats). 


April .......0....e.c00 1, 015 1, 830 5, 216 9, 407 
a 19, 165 17, 825 27, 728 31, 668 
Tune....2.0.2..se essen 30, 661 19, 474 22, 781 25, 119 
Daly s-cccsces dew vse 33, 900 21,081] . 31, 735 31, 904 

Total ........2.065 84, 741 60, 210 8Y, 455 98, 098 


Average per boat. 4, 652 1, 505 1, 943 2,179 
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Cne boat now carries three times as much netting as was formerly carried. The gill-nets, 
at first 125 fathoms, are now 350 fathoms long, and they are now made 45 feet deep. 

The sea-lions and seals destroy immense numbers of salmon in the mouth of the Columbia. 
They watch the gill-nets, and take the caught salmon by the throat, devouring that choice morsel 
as it comes through the net, for a salmon is “ gilled” just in front of the middle of the body. 
From a fishery point of view, the seal is an egregious nuisance. 


4, PROCESS OF CANNING. 


The salmon are brought to the wharf usually in the morning, counted and thrown in a heap. 
A Chinaman then takes each, cuts off its head, tail, and fins, and removes the viscera, throwing 
them into a large tub. Some of the cutters become very expert and will clean 1,700 fish per day. 

Next the fish are washed and sometimes scraped with a knife, though the scales are not 
removed. Then they are placed in a trough in which several knives acting like a feed-cutter cut 
the salmon into sections as long as the height of a can. These sections are set on end and split 
by a Chinaman into about three pieces, one large enough to fill a can, the others smaller. 

These fragments are placed on tables and Chinamen there fit them into the cans. Other China- 
men put on the covers, and still others solder them. In some canneries the soldering is done by 
machinery. In this case the cans are rolled along by an iron chain belt and the end rolls in the 
melted solder. Most of the canners think hand-soldering safer, although much more labor is 
required. 

After soldering, the cans are placed in hot water and carefully watched to see if any bubbles 
tise from them indicating a leak in the can. If perfect the can is placed in an iron tank and boiled 
in salt water, it being possible to raise salt water to ahigher temperature than fresh. After being 
boiled about one and one-fourth hours the can is taken out and vented, the pressure within 
driving out all the air through the aperture made. The hole is immediately soldered up, and the 
cooking completed by again boiling (one and one-half hours) in salt-water kettles. If the 
process of cooking were completed before the cans were vented, the pressure would be sufficient 
to burst the cans. 

The cans are afterwards tested by being tapped on the head with a large nail. If the can is 
leaky it gives back a “ tinny” sound easily recognized. This is a very important process, as some 
canneries lose largely by careless testing, the leaky cans afterwards bursting and damaging more 
or less the entire box. The cans are usually tested three or four times, and by different workmen. 
A leaky can is simply sent back to be soldered. 

The cans are all made on the premises from sheet-tin imported for that purpose. The cost 
of the tin can is estimated at one-ninth of the cost of the can of salmon. 

On an average three salmon fill one case of forty-eight 1-pound cans. 


5. LABOR AT THE CANNERIES. 


, In the canneries a white foreman, book-keepers, and a few subordinate overseers are employed, 
and sometimes a few white boys or girls. The bulk of the work is done by Chinese. 

Some of the Chinese, as the fish-cutter, the Chinese foreman, and other very capable persons, 
receive $40 to $45 per month. The most of them receive $1 per day of eleven hours and work 
as wanted, i. ¢., leaving when told and coming at any hour set, only the time in which they are 
actually engaged being counted. : 
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It is certain, in brief, that no white laborers could live and work on these terms, and that no 
cannery could be run in the present state of things with any profit with other than Chinese labor. 

The Chinese come in April and go in August, and comparatively few return. Hach man is 
employed directly without the intervention of agents of the Six Companies or any other person. 

As a rule, the Chinese work very faithfully. They are never engaged in drunken riots, and 
their work is very uniform. On the other hand, they are not, as a rule, devoted to their employers. 
If dissatisfied, ‘they are the hardest class in the world to manage.” They would “use a knife for 
2 cents.” There are not half a dozen Chinamen that “I would dare let their pay run over a 
day after due.” They are inveterate gamblers, and their wages go from one to another as earned, 
to pay gaming debts. Some of the canners take pains to continue ‘employment for such Chinese 
as show themselves tractable, in order to have leaven for next year’s lump. 

The white fishermen tolerate the Chinamen in the canneries because they know that the can- 
neries must close were it not for them. It is, however, the unwritten law of the Columbia that 
any Chinaman daring to fish for salmon is to be killed on sight. So they do not fish. 

The canneries employ from 100 to 200 Chinamen each. Badollet & Co. paid last year $13,000 
to Chinamen. The entire amount paid by all canneries yearly to Chinamen is nearly $300,000. 


6. PROFITS AND LOSSES OF THE CANNERIES; RECLAMATIONS. 


PROFITS.—The business of canning salmon partakes more of the nature of a speculation than 
of a legitimate manufacturing business. That it shall not be run at a loss demands, of course, 
that the profits for the time being shall be very great. The season is only three and one-half 
months long, and the buildings, machinery, and outfit must lie idle for the rest of the year. The 
rate of interest is extremely high (12 per cent. or more), and the danger of loss through strikes in 
the active season is great. Finally, most canners are not strong enough to resist the necessity of 
forced sales through the action of speculative combinations. These men depress the market when 
the year’s “ put-up ” is ready for sale. The bankers who furnish the money furnish it for ‘manu- 
facturing and not for speculating purposes,” and the canner is forced to sell for what he can get, 
unless strong enough to hold over, in which case the profits are reduced by loss of interest, or 
unless strong enough to ship directly to England. ° 

Outside of losses through strikes and speculative combinations are several minor leaks, which 
may destroy all the profits. 

REOCLAMATIONS.—AIl cases exported are guaranteed, and security is given for the return of the 
money paid for all cases proving faulty. Whenever, through any means, a can is not perfectly 
sealed the salmon in it decays, pushing up the top. The can is then called a “swell-head.” 
Sometimes such a can bursts and often the whole case is ruined by it. Great losses are thus often 
sustained, especially by those new in the business, from want of foremen and others fully competent 
to supervise the business. Two large canneries (at least) have been driven into bankruptcy 
through the great number of “swell-heads.” One firm lost 35 per cent. of its shipment to Liver- 
pool. The average reclamation amounts to 2 to 3 per cent. With some of the best established 
firms it is less than 1 per cent. , : 

OTHER LOSSES.—Besides faulty canning one source of swell-heads is this: Some salmon are 
often left over from one day to the next and in the morning more are brought in. If these are 
piled on the first, the latter are left still another day, during which time they spoil, and if canned 
are still rotten salmon. If not canned they are a dead loss. Much money has been lost from not 
attending to the salmon in the order in which they are received. 
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Others lose through packing cans in green boxes, through economy. In the ship’s hold the 
boxes sweat, the labels come off, and the saleableness of the salmon is depreciated if not the fish 
itself. * 

Some lose from leaving the canneries untenanted for the idle season, leaving boats to shrink, 
boards to be stolen, and things generally to go to ruin. . 

Some lose through not having a stock of nets, &c., sufficient to make up losses without delay. 

There are also numerous minor leaks, which are known only to those thoroughly conversant 
with the business, 


7. HISTORY OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY. 


The Humes first began canning salmon on the Columbia, in a small way, about 1870, at Hagle 
Cliff. At first the salmon were obtained at about 10 cents each and sold at $8 per case. The first 
years were very profitable, except 1873, when loss was occasioned through the failure of numerous 
banks. 

Since then improved methods have come in. Competition and strikes have raised the price 
of fish, and from 1876 to 1880 the river has become a perfect web of nets. In 1876, the river was 
first fished “for all that it was worth.” The canneries on the lower river or “bay” are gradually 
“cutting out” those above, and to get fish enough now a fisherman must operate very near the 
mouth of the river. Some of the canneries 20 miles up the river now send their boats to As- 
toria and take up the fish on steam-tugs. The canneries above Astoria must, therefore, in the 
nature of things, be forced to suspend in time unless a change takes place. - 

It became evident three or four years ago to the canners that the supply of salmon would not 
last forever, and a contribution was first made to form a joint-stock company for the purpose of 
building a hatchery which should keep up the supply. 

A fishery law was passed in Washington and in Oregon, to take effect in each district, if 
ratified by the other, substantially as follows: 

(1) Fishing was prohibited in March, August, and September. 

(2) Fishing was prohibited from 6 p. m. Saturday to 6 p. m. Sunday. 

(3) Gill-net mesh should not be less than 44 inches square, seines not less than 3, and traps 
should not have tbeir slats less than 24 inches apart. 

(4) Licenses were charged as follows : 


Bach: boatir2cccacseconicce cesses viins ciseeet soceaa ddedese eee cox ection Gatmeamenee ee $10 00 
Each man with gill-net.... 22.22... 02-0 cone coc eee cece ee cece cee cee cnc cee conten anneneee 5 00 
Bach dip eb: << sisi. sucess toicieaeieewisesaawiieee aie bgwe sis dbie sectesie Se wks wees ee c esse egiesaicteise 2 00 
Hah tT Aap sisiccieps oe croc iccclciajereishs) divwinidie fnisiaie aie Steins stain ine si disleiaeoeie ese ee ss ceeicincrers Aaysioee gee See 50 00 
Hach seine .... 2.02. eee ne cnn cee eee ee cee e nes fais n'oles“winiaes-e-wie wia'e peters lesa eleeiacarsidie wiajw'aws's 2 ters 10 00 


(5) The proceeds of these licenses should be applied to the propagation of salmon under the 
direction of a “‘fish commissioner of the Columbia.” 

A point on a tributary of the Columbia River was selected as being the most available for 
the purpose, and a hatchery was built. The support of the State and Territory has now been 
withdrawn, as the law under which it was given has been for some reason declared unconstitutional. 
Its future depends on the re-enactment of some similar law, as the hatchery cannot be kept up by 
voluntary contributions. 


8. FUTURE OF THE SALMON FISHERIES. 


As to the question of the diminution of salmon in the Columbia River the evidence appears 
somewhat conflicting; the catch during the present year (1880) bas been considerably greater than 
ever before (nearly 540,000 cases), although the fishing since 1876 has been very extensive. On 
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the other hand, the high water of the present spring has undoubtedly caused many fish to become 
spring salmon which would otherwise have run in the fall. Moreover, it is urged that a few years 
ago, when the number caught was about half as great as now, the amount of netting used was per. 
haps one-eighth as much. With a comparatively small outfit the canners caught half the fish; now, 
with nets much larger and more numerous, they catch them all, scarcely any escaping during tho fish- 
ing season (April 1 to August 1). Whether an actual reductionin the number of fish running can 
be proven or not, there can be no question that the present rate of destruction of the salmon will 
deplete the river before many years. A considerable number of quinnat salmon run in August 
and September, and some stragglers even later; these now are all which keep up the supply of 
fish in the river. The non-molestation of this fall run, therefore, does something to atone for the 
almost total destruction of the spring run. 

This, however, is insufficient. A well-ordered salmon hatchery is the only means by which 
the destruction of the salmon in the river can be prevented. This hatchery should be ander the 
control of Oregon and Washington, and should be supported by a tax levied on the canned fish. 
It should be placed on a stream where the quinnat salmon actually come to spawn. 

It has been questioned whether the present hatchery on the Clackamas River actually receives 
the quinnat salmon in any numbers. It is asserted, in fact, that the eggs of the silver salmon and 
dog salmon, with scattering quinnat, are hatched there. We have no exact information as to the 
truth of these reports, but the matter should be taken into serious consideration. 


9. SALMON OIL. 


A factory for making oil from salmon-heads is in operation at Astoria, Mr. T. 0. George being 
the proprietor. It was established last year, when 18,000 gallons were made, and sold at about 24 
cents. The salmon-heads are bought from the canneries at the rate of 1,000 heads for $1. On an 
average, a thousand heads make 30 to 35 gallons of oil. The factory is only run during the can- 
ning season. The heads are cooked by steam, and the oil is run off from the top. The process is 
here rather crude, the factory not having yet ventured on improved machinery. After the salmon 
season this year Mr. George proposes to make oil from seals and bears. Many of the fishermen 
propose to use their gill-nets for catching seals and sea-lions after the salmon run. An oil factory 
in. Upper Astoria has been leased by Mr. George, but is not now running. Another belongs to 
Watson, but is (probably) now silent. There is scarcely any oil in the viscera of Oncorhynchus 
chouicha. Salmon oil is usually mixed with other and dearer oils, and not thrown separately on 
the market. 

The following is the record of a salmon oil factory at Astoria: 


Capital invested -.........-----.------ +--+ ween eee cece eee eee eee cone tenes $2, 000 
Men iemployed ascii. sammie yeromacncwawmdsiccawiaw edme wien siuidsastise coteseewownasica number.. 6 
One boiler, one OngiNe sss sesacisausien cece snes cbee cess oe eeecewe seen horse-power.. 35 
Average wages per day of ten hours ...... 2.2... 2.0 eee eee eet e eee cee cee ween eee $2 
Total paid in wages... csassaeasensseecee saline acics Seeses ie seeescccessceccosewamevees $1, 000 
Length of season, ... oe ecececssu sien wesjesicisisias siciels Son's meee Seeedemcsbwces ence ec cen months. . 3 
Value of material... ...0esasecseiscon seneivicises subs idccs ces coceec cnwe neve aieisesteewe $2, 500 
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Estimates of amount of salmon canned on the Columbia, 1869 to 1880. 


e [Mostly from printed circulars of salmon dealers. ] 
Number of Number of 
Year. cases of 48 Year. cases of 48 
pounds each. pounds each. 
20, 729 244, 203 
29, 736 428, 730 
34, 805 468, 804 
43, 606 417, 637 
102, 733 448, 000 
291, 021 539, 587 
Estimates for whole river in 1880. 
Total capital invested in canneries .... 2.222. 20. eee cee ce eee ce cee ce eee cence sens cece teens ceeee $1, 100, 100 
Total number of hands employed ...-.. -.2. 22. 22+ cee eee cece ee cece ee cece e cee ee concen sone ne ceeeee ceeeeee 4, 000 
Potal paid jn wWaees:y 5:5 cok sax ac wivs Sota cmemawaetcae sec ensae aie ce sea eeceuts Se caccjearbibcaib odo eidtictamersome eale® $600, 000 
Total wages paid to Chinese .......--. 2.222. eee eee nee cee eee eee ee teceee ce 5 ccdiacdjeeinn tice aa Bees eaeeas $500, 000 
Value of material consumed ...... 2.222. ee ee eee ene wee eee cece ee cece ence cee NA ener een Ga eee $1, 200, 000 
Value of product ..............22.2222- SENS Mon Lee eek A seh Re piece hte OIE een Am ha Ant nee ait Ree eet ae $2, 697, 930 
Pack of salmon on the Columbia River, 1875 to 1880. 
[Tabulated by canneries.] 
1875.* 1876.* 1877.* 1880. 
Oases Oases. Oases Oases. 
S..D. Adair ds: Cinssccccsn ciweuotnicacusen lebatebwinees ef eecsicdeewcet eteuaaverecs 11, 000 
Aherdeeh Packing COMPANY on cnctsic del acreanerccnn| amriicncnses|emonciennmnn 12, 500 
Anglo-American Packing Company. .....-|-....-.-.+4- eeewcowerete 18, 247 16, 000 
Astoria fishory. vss 20%)22sisanmraasiteate xacaeyl pamesatcsiaeca aaivecmmtew sit \aannsa saree 29,700 
Astoria Packing Company Ah eedaiesndconte di Reauasesael: [ees iele. senior 35, 000 
A. Booth & Co....-.....-. 34, 000 37, 000 23, 160 28, 000 
Badollet & Co.........-.-- il aaiteteinescies 25, 693 20, 001 29, 000 | 
Bradley; Dayiss8&: Cov ccccesdssicccace sancollesccasevecmel'sweseotohsan D066: | cere ceeiieniar 
Calooibia Cainink Company ....ccsecasavceuli ce nwans nnine|suwentadence|ancanmanmeen 12, 996 
Cutting Packing Company..-.-...........-. 
Clackamas Packing Company..-...----.--- 
J. W. & V. Cook,..... scseeerelssaiciwsaisiersiele spine 
Dodge, Sweeny & Co ............2---2---- 
Eureka Packing Company..... 
Fisherman's Packing Company -- 
Fitzpatrick, Davis & Co ...... a 
George W. Hume........- 
Joseph Hume........... 
William Hume .......... «22.26.2222 20. e- 16, 000 17, 500 8, 861 22, 000 
Wo eara verse reacts teketeac eed teaeet seen eves beeen ot | oe ieee 9, 500 
Ri DHame sess cases cociscniiceavaticcciiees 20, 000 48,000 |........2..- 19, 000 
Hanthorns8- C0: encase cécucecs mrasanaiSeea|sensniaveual losaedecebenn 14, 002 28, 000 
Hepburn & Co .....--- 22. .eece eee e eee eee ee [ec cece rece elec e eee eee ee a 
Leveridge: & Pringles ::o::c:5:ssaatecie name sae] soiseeie na cess |Vereae setae 10,015 joscsesccve ei 
J. G. Megler & Co .....00- 22... ees eceeeeee 16, 000 28, 000 19, 246 17, 775 
Oregon Paeking Company ........-..---.. 22, 000 36, 986 24 568: |occacsancaas 
Pillar Rock Company.... cereal aeameweres wee cosets sar. 6, 645 16, 000 
Tames QUID. ...2 2.220022 cree ene nn een cee c|e cece scenes en | see ees ceees 2,977| 5, 400 
Sternberger & Co........ 20-02 cecseccencee [eoeececccccc|eccceceeeaes BE G88 | ecnicwnenais 
John Webt ..-.-...-. 2025 - seen eee eee eee 15, 000 18, 870 7, 595 13, 932 
“| BM. Warren ...2.-.-220-2c2ceeeneeeeeee 10, 000 28, 500 16, 968 15, 000 
West Coast Packing Company...-...-...-|. 2202-02. 20-|-ce eee eeeene [eee ee eeeeeee 14, 300 
Watson & Bannon 17, 500 6, 856 14, 029 
Watson Brog ...... 2-2-2 - eee ee cnecen ence fener cence ce cfeeeeneeenees 8, 144 |...--------- 
Hapgood & Co ........0.02cec-eeaneeeec ree 21, 425 11, 718 16, 335 
BBs: WADING <2 io ei wane ciasic on osin cin dis a sio-o(e dl neisini ders eiscslall veperesajesassiercinta| ae sterciacele vs 10, 633 
Jobn A. Devlin ... 21,500 |- 19,956 A7, 000 
Jackson & Myers. 12, 000 8, 311 6, 000 
Kinney Bros’....... 38, 500 51; 201 | eveas ceeeuss 
221, 500 428, 730 468, 804 539, 587 
“Oregon Immigration Company. {From statements made to the Census Office by the different eanners. 
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STATISTICS OF CAPITAL, ETO. 


We have full statistics of the capital, number of men employed, wages paid, &c., of all bat 
two of the canneries located in Oregon. The two not included are the canneries at Ranier and 
Quinn’s. 

The averages of these are given in the table below. Most of the remaining canneries are 
smaller than these here enumerated. 

The total capital of the sixteen canneries in Clatsop County, above referred to, is $733,500, or, 
on an average, $45,844 each. An approximate estimate of the amount of capital invested in the 

_remaining thirteen canneries, or those of Washington Territory and of Columbia County, Oregon, 
may be made by comparing their pack of salmon with that of the sixteen canneries in Clatsop 
County. 

The average number of cases packed by the sixteen canneries is 22,256 each; by the thirteen, 
14,115 each. Assuming that the pack of salmon is in proportion to the capital invested, which 
is generally true, we have $29,096 for each of the thirteen canneries, or $349,248 for the total. The 
total amount of capital invested in the canneries on the Columbia may therefore be set down as 
not far from $1,081,748, or say $1,100,000. 

Other statistics for the sixteen Clatsop’canneries are the following, to which an addition of 
about one-half more to each total will give an approximate total for the whole river. 


Statistics for canneries in Clatsop County, Oregon. 


Average for | Total for 16 
leach cannery.| canneries. 


Capital invested (real and personal)........---------+--+-- $45, 844 $733, 500 
Greatest number of hands employed (at any one time) ...... 179 2, 862 
Men (above 16 years)....-..-.----2000- cence eee ee ence eens 
Women (above 15 years)...-....-..-- iui dedesaaibracwe teens ts 
CHUGr6N asic ov sacexaessciceseceiennmee es secieace encom 

Number of hours per day 
Wages of skilled laborers 
Wages of ordinary laborers (Chinese)...-..----------+-----| $1 264 |------.- 22+ 


Dotal Paid ix Wages cscag accnccscssccnanaasoaewarenateanaas $25, 831 50 $413, 304 
Value of material consumed......-..----. 2-2 eee eee ec eneee $54, 625 00 $874, 000 
Value of product ..-..-..--.- 2. -- eee ee ec ee ese eeenneeeceeees $68, 295 00 $1, 092, 400 


PRICES OF SALMON. 


The business of canning salmon was first begun in 1863, on the Sacramento River, by William 
Hume, G. W. Hume, and A. 8. Hapgood as Hapgood, Hume & Co. 

The general price, wholesale, has usually ranged from $1.50 to $2; the lowest price before 
1878 having been $1.25. 

In 1878 the stock on hand was very large, and weak holders began to cut prices in order to 
realize. The price finally fell to $1 per dozen. Nearly all the salmon in the market was bought up by 
speculators, and the price rose to $1.40. The prices since have ranged generally from $1.10 to $1.20 

Most of the salmon canned on the Columbia is shipped directly to England. The number of 
cases packed in 1880 (539,587) represents on an average three salmon to the case or 1,618,761 salmon. 
Each salmon when fresh weighs about 22 pounds, a total of 35,612,742 pounds. Adding an estimate 
for the salmon salted pr consumed fresh, and we have a total of 38,500,000 pounds as an estimate of 
the total product of the Lower Columbia for the year 1880. Not half a million pounds of this is 
made of species other than the quinnat salmon (Oncorhynchus chouicha). 
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The total sum paid by the carners to fishermen in 1880 for salmon is about $809,380, or 50 
cents each. 


The total value of the pack, estimated at $5 per case, would be $2,697,930. 


3.—STATISTICAL RECAPITULATION. 


STATISTICS OF PACIFIC SALMON FISHERY AND CANNING INDUSTRY FOR 1880. 


Number of persons employed... 2... 0.2.2. cence cee c ee cece cece ne cece cnen cnee ceee ceee ence ence 8,310 
Capital invested sis ciwew sds Scie ccccedercidec ccc coed So eiececSdedcedcrdacceuce Sees suc seb weenie $1, 381, 900 
Value-of proditetis esesnelcsis woucoca ccna ecs 0s scan wees aa ei he ba see Geieccn sale aces wnieaise oe cers 3, 399, 574 


The total catch was 2,887,900 salmon, weighing 53,844,000 pounds. Of this amount 1,585,500 
pounds were salted, 200,000 pounds smoked, 2,000,000 pounds sold fresh at San Francisco, 
43,379,542 pounds canned, and the rest consumed locally or unaccounted for. 

The extent of the canning industry was as follows: 


Canneries. Sold to the canneries. Product of the canneries. 
Number 
% te a Pounds of Pound: 
- i ands. ‘ounds 0: ‘ounds in 1- 
Number.| Capital. freshsalmon.| V2lue. Cases. pound cans. Value. 
Sacramento River...........+sssee+--e0-- 10| $100, 000 800 5, 805, 000 $79, 600 80, 387 3, 858, 576 $400, 935 
Smith and Eel Rivers, California, Rogue 
River, Oregon, and vicinity............ 3 25, 000 95 1, 591, 800 15, 918 22, 800 1, 070, 400 111, 500 
Columbia River........-.2-.20e0eeeeeee 29 | 1,100,000 4,000 | 35, 612, 742 809, 380 539,587 | 25,900,176 | 2, 697, 930 
Puget Soutid o..cscscccnsesvenercnasesiens, 1 4, 000 15 * 198, 000 1, 560 38, 000 144, 000 15, 000 
Alaaka 1.200. cccce cece ce ccecee cece eeece: 2 10, 000 30 672, 000 3, 360 10, 000 480, 000 30, 000 
45 | 1,239, 000 4, 940 43, 379, 542 909, 818 655, 274 31, 453, 152 3, 255, 365 


SALMON CANNING AT PORT BLAKELY. 


The salmon cannery of Jackson & Myers, formerly at Muchilteo, has now been removed to 
Port Blakely, on the west side of Admiralty Inlet opposite Seattle. Here salmon are abundant in 
summer and fall in the salt water and are taken with seines. During the past year (1880) the run 
has been very good, and 3,000 cases have been packed. The species chiefly taken is the silver 
salmon or “coho” (0. kisutch), with an occasional quinnat salmon. On alternate years (1877, 1879) 
there is a considerable run of the humpback salmon or “haddo” (0. gorbuscha), the female of which 
species is canned, the male thrown away or given to the Indians to be salted. These small salmon 
usually sell at the canneries at 3 to 5 cents each, twelve to fifteen of them filling a case. 

The details of the Alaska salmon fishery, are fully discussed by Dr. Bean in another sec- 
tion of this report in connection with the fishing-grounds and fishery resources of Alaska. (See 
Section II, FIsHINe GROUNDS, pp. 81-115.) 
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PART XIV. 
THE FISHERIES OF THE GREAT LAKES. 


By Lupwia KuMLIEN. 


1—THE POUND-NET FISHERY. 
1, FISHING-GROUNDS. 


The pound-net fishery is the most important carried on in the Great Lakes. It absorbs a 
greater amount of capital, employs more men, and yields larger returns than any other fishery, 
and its importance is annually increasing. 

The position of the pounds is constantly being changed, some grounds which a few years ago 
were very productive being now almost abandoned, and others just coming into prominence, so 
that we can hardly do more than to point out the location of the more important grounds as they 
existed in 1879. e 

The most important stations in Lake Superior are located among the Apostle Islands. The 
majority of the nets are set from the shores of the islands nearest land. To the westward the 
stations occupied in 1879 were at the entrance to ‘Superior City, Wis., at Bark Bay, and Siscowet 
Bay; eastward, in Chaquamegon and Bete Grise Bays, at Portage Entry, in Keweenaw, Huron, 
and Marquette Bays, the channel between Grand Island and the mainland, at Whitefish Point, and 
in Whitefish Bay. 

In Lake Michigan, the most productive grounds are about the Beaver Islands and on the north 
shore east of Scott Point, on the west shore of Green Bay, and among the islands at its entrance. 
On the west shore of the lake there are numerous stations, the most important being near Jack- 
sonport; at Whitefish Bay, between Two Creeks and Manitowoc; at Amsterdam, Port Washing- 
ton, and Waukegan. At the head of the lake the principal stations are located between Michigan 
City, Ind., and New Buffalo. On the east shore pound-net fishing is not prosecuted to any cou- 
siderable extent except in Little and Grand Traverse Bays. The only stations southward are at 
Good Harbor Bay, Big Point Sable, and near Ludington. The principal fisheries in Grand Tra- 
verse Bay are near Hog Island and in Northport Bay. There are others also on the north shore 
of Little Traverse Bay and near its entrance. Several nets are usually set at Point Waugoschance. 

The Lake Huron pound fisheries are comparatively not of great moment. The principal 
grounds are located on the north and south shores of Thunder Bay and at the head of Saginaw 
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Among the most remarkable grounds in the lakes are those situated at°the west end of Lake 
Erie. The whole shore from the mouth of the Detroit River to Lorain, several miles east of Ver- 
million, is occupied at short intervals by pounds. Kelley’s Island and the Bass Islands are also 
favorite localities. There are other important stations at Dover Bay and between Willoughby and 
Painesville. 

The pound-net fisheries of Lake Ontario are of minor importance. The few stations occupied 
are situated at the east end of the lake, near Sackett’s Harbor and Cape Vincent. 

The nets, with few exceptions, are set comparatively near shore. When a very large number 
are set in a line, however, as is the practice at the west end of Lake Erie and some other localities, 
the outer net, of course, is situated in quite deep water. The station for single nets most distant 
from land 1s probably that situated at the north end of Green Bay, midway between Point Penin- 
sula and Summer Island. The nets set here are about 74 miles from the nearest shore. 

The kind of bottom most sought for is fairly hard clay covered with sand. If the bottom is 
too hard the great labor involved in driving stakes becomes a serious obstacle, while if too soft 
the stakes will not bear the weight of the net without becoming loose and unstable. 

Pounds are seldom set in more than 75 feet of water, the average depth being about 35 -feet. 
The deepest net in the lakes is situated off the north shore of Saint Martin’s Island, at the entrance 
of Green Bay. The bowl stands in 97 feet of water. The stakes, which are three times spliced, 
are 125 feet in length. 


2. FISHERMEN. 


There is nothing peculiar characterizing the pound-net fishermen not shared by others. The 
owners are generally men having considerable capital and possessed of the ability to carry on a 
large business. 


3. APPARATUS AND METHODS OF THE FISHERY. 


% 

Nets.—The pound-nets of the Great Lakes are of simple construction. Each consists of a 
leader, a heart-shaped pound, and a square bowl or pot. The length of the leader varies according 
to the situation of the net, from 30 to 85 rods, or from 500 to 1,400 feet, the average being about 
50 rods. The size of the mesh is usually 6 inches, but in some localities is reduced to 44 inches, and 
in others increased to 8 inches. At the east end of Lake Ontario, the size of mesh in leader, heart, 
and bowl is uniformly only 2 inches. The mesh of the heart is usually 5 inches, but varies from 3 
to 7 inches in a few instances. The bowl or pot is generally about 30 feet square. In the largest 
nets, however, it is occasionally 40 feet square, while in the smaller ones 28 feet is a very common 
size. In Lake Ontario the pounds are smaller and the bowl is only 20 feet square. The mesh 
varies in size from 2 to 4 inches, the average being about 3 inches. In depth the nets vary very 
greatly, making it difficult to form an average. The widest differences are found among the nets 
in Green Bay. Some are set in a single fathom of water, while others are from 40 to 65 feet deep. 
The great Saint Martin’s Island pound, already noted, which is 97 feet deep, may also be mentioned 
in this connection. The average value of the nets is about $350. 

Besides the ordinary pound-nets there are others, known as “baby” pounds, employed in 
some localities. . 

Boars.—Many different shapes and sizes of boats, from small skiffs to steam-tugs, are 
employed in the pound fishery. There is one, however, universally known as the “ pound-net” 
boat, which is in use in greater numbers than any other. Those employed on the west shore of 
Green Bay may be regarded as typical, and we will therefore describe one of them. 
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The Green Bay “ pound-net” boats are large, flat-bottomed, and broad of beam. Their 
average length is about 28 feet, their breadth of beam 9 feet, and their depth al out 42 inches. 
They will carry from 60 to 80 half-barrels of fish, a safe load being 70 half-barrels, or about 10,500 
pounds. They are usually sloop-rigged and carry long, heavy masts. They are constructed of 
rough boards, and commonly built by the fishermen. On each side of the center-board there is 
usually a covered bin. 

These boats are moderately fast sailers, are very safe, and can run in 6 inches of water. 
When the nets are to be lifted they are taken into the bowl. 

Various modifications are made in the shape and rigging of the pound-net boats in other 
localities. On the east shore of Green Bay they have no masts, being propelled entirely by oars. 
On the west shore of Lake Michigan, in the vicinity of Two Rivers, some have but one mast and 
a gaff-sail, while others have two masts. They are also somewhat better built than those in use 
in Green Bay, and are employed only in lifting the nets or when driving the stakes. Between 
Two Rivers and Port Washington again the boats are without masts. In the vicinity of Grand 
and Little Traverse Bays, on the east shore of Lake Michigan, some have masts and are rigged 
like Mackinaw boats, while others, particularly in Grand Traverse Bay, are without masts. The 
same obtains in the Straits of Mackinaw. In Lake Huron most of the boats are schooner rigged. 
At the west end of Lake Erie they are commonly used in transporting the fish. At Port Clinton, 
Sandusky, and Huron the boats are of fine model and large, and generally carry two masts. 
Many of them are 30 feet long and have a breadth of 10 feet, and will carry from 7 to 10 tons. 
The masts are from 35 to 40 feet high. At Bronhelm Bay the boats have two masts and are 
furnished with a gaff-topsail, but in the same sheet as the main sails. No jibs are employed. 
The Painesville and Willoughby boats are among the best on the lakes. They vary in length 
from 28 to 34 feet, and are 4 feet deep. They carry two masts. 

The average value of the “ pound-net” boats, at least those having masts and sails, is about 
$200. j 

Many Mackinaw boats are also employed in the pound-net fishery, particularly at Marquette, 
Lake Superior, and at Two Rivers, on the west shore of Lake Michigan. They are better adapted 
for cruising than the “ pound-net” boats. Regarding the model and peculiarities of this boat, 
Milner says:* “The famous ‘Mackinaw’ of the lakes has bow and stern sharp, a great deal of sheer, 
the greatest beam forward of amidships, and tapers with little curve to the stern. She is either 
schooner rig, or with a lug-sail forward, is fairly fast, the greatest surf-boat known, and with au 
experienced boatman will ride out any storm, or, if necessary, beach with greater safety than any 
other boat. She is comparatively dry, and her sharp stern prevents the shipment of water aft 
when running with the sea. They have been longer and more extensively used on the upper 
lakes than any other boats, and with less loss of life or accident. The objection to the more gen- 
eral use of the Mackinaw is that her narrowness aft affords too little room for storage.” 

At Waukegan scows about 22 feet in length and 8 feet in breadth are employed. They carry 
6 tons and are worth only about $60. A small boat, known as the “‘anchor” boat, is also used 
here in drawing the stakes and removing the fish. 

Steam tugs are employed in the vicinity of the Straits of Mackinaw, at Escanaba, Green Bay, 
and in several fisheries on the west sbore of Lake Michigan and the Beaver Islands, in connection 
with the off-shore nets. 


* MILNER: The Fisheries of the Great Lakes. Report U. 8. Commissioner Fish and Fisheries, Part II, 1874; Appen- 
dix A, pp. 13-14. , 
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The firm of Grosse Brothers, of Little Suamico, Green Bay, employ“two steam yachts late 
in the season in connection with their off-shore fisheries. 

In the Lake Erie fisheries row-boats are employed in calm weather in place o ‘the larger 
“‘pound-net” boats. 

“Hayward” and “Huron” boats are also used in the pound-net fishery in some localities. 

PILE-DRIVERS AND STAKE-LIFTERS.—In setting the pound-net stakes, pile-drivers, worked 
by steam or by hand, are employed in all the larger fisheries. The driver commonly used consists 
of a strongly-built raft carrying two uprights, from 10 to 25 feet in height, at one end, between 
which a block of wood, faced with iron and weighing about 150 pounds, works upward and down- 
ward. This weight or hammer is attached to a rope and suspended by means of a patent double 
block. When in operation the pile-driver is anchored at the four*corners. ‘ 

Driving stakes is considered the hardest work connected with the pound fishery. Under the 
most favorable circumstances, the weather being calm and the bottom clayey, four men can drive 
about twenty stakes in a single day. The stakes are driven into the bottom from 3 to 10 feet, 
according to their length and the character of the bottom. 

On the west shore of Lake Michigan, in the vicinity of Two Rivers, the pile-drivers are built 
more substantially than in some other localities. Ou account of the frequent storms and heavy 
seas, they are not mounted on rafts, but on two pound-boats lashed together. 

In removing the nets a sort of scow, about 30 feet long and 12 feet wide, is sometimes em- 
ployed. It hasa slit, about 2 feet wide and from 4 to 6 feet long, cut in the bow. When in opera- 
tion the scow is run on to the stake, the latter passing to the end of the slit, where, by means of a 
low, stationary windlass, it is easily removed. Such scows are owned only by the wealthier firms, - 
and are borrowed or hired by their neighbors. 

METHOD OF FISHING.—The length of the fishing season varies largely in different parts of 
the lakes. In the upper lakes the season opens about the middle of May or the first of June, and 
closes ordinarily about the middle of September. At the west end of Lake Superior, however, 
some nets are removed in August, from the more exposed points, while at the Magdalen Islands 
they are allowed to remain until ice forms. In Green Bay some nets are removed in July and 
reset in October. 

In Saginaw Bay, Lake Huron, and also to a greater extent in the river, pounds are allowed to 
freeze into the ice in fall, and are not removed until it breaks up in spring. A channel 2 feet 
wide is cut over the sides of the bowl, and the large cake of ice loosened is moved to one side 
when the fish are to be removed. 

The season in Lake Erie opens about the middle of March or the first of April and closes in 
June. The nets are reset in fall for about two or three weeks during the latter part of September 
and the first of October, or until the weather becomes too stormy for fishing. In Lake Ontario 
the ordinary season is from June to October. 

At the Green Bay fisheries, and indeed in nearly all localities, the nets are visited daily during 
the height of the season, if the weather permits. During summer, however, the fish are removed 
only once in three days. The fishermen go out early in the morning as soon as it is light. In the 
vicinity of Bronhelm Bay, Lake Erie, the nets are usually visited in the afternoon. 

Three men are generally employed to work the nets, except in very heavy weather or when 
fish become unusually abundant, when the number is increased to four or five or even to seven. 

In transporting the catch to market from the more remote fisheries, schooners are commonly 
employed. The boats of the dealers at Green Bay City and other towns on the bay cruise along 
the north shore and among the islands, and collect whatever supplies of fish the pound fishermen 
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may have for sale, and in return furnish them with the supplies of which they stand in need. 
Near the larger towns, both in Green Bay and elsewhere, the fish are brought in directly from the 
pounds in the pound-boats, and are generally shipped inland or to other distributing points by 
rail. At one fishery at Lake Erie, however, a steam tug is employed to tow the pound-boats to 
and from the nets; this, however, is unusual. 

FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS.—The nature of the apparatus used in pound-fishing and the 
outlay which it involves make it impossible for men of limited means to engage init. The indus- 
try is therefore largely carried on by men who possess considerable capital and capacity for prose- 
cuting a business of some magnitude. Fishermen are ordinarily hired, and the owners, especially 
of the larger fisheries, such as those on Lake Erie, although they may have a complete knowledge 
of the methods employed, rarely engage personally in fishing. 


2.—THE GILL-NET FISHERY. 


1. FISHING-GROUNDS. 


The gill-net fishery is second only to the pound-fishery in importance. It is carried on exten- 
sively, moreover, in some localities where pound-fishing is impossible on account of the nature of 
the coast, and during the winter season, when the pounds are not in operation, and becomes, there- 
fore, in these places and at this time, of paramount concern. 

The gill-net grounds have already been described at length in the chapter devoted to fishing- 
grounds in general, and only their location will be given here. 

The principal gill-net grounds of Lake Superior extend from the national boundary on the 
northwest shore to Grand Island, Michigan, on the south shore. East of Grand Island the only 
important grounds are located at Whitefish Point, and these are but a few miles in extent. 

In the vicinity of the Straits of Mackinaw we find many grounds of greater or less extent and 
productiveness. The most easterly extends 16 or 17 miles southeast of Strong Island to Spectacle 
Reef. Stations of minor importance are located between Mackinac and Round Islands, west of 
Round Island, and north of Point Saint Ignace. Extensive grounds occupy the shore west of the 
Straits as far as Seul (hoix Point. 

Gull Island is surrounded by gill-net grounds, but it is owned by private parties and the 
fisheries are prosecuted only by them. 

The only additional fishery on the north shore of Lake Michigan is at Point aux Basques. 

The entire entrance of Green Bay, north of Washington Island, is occupied by gill-net grounds. 
There are four principal ones, known as the ‘‘Sag Bay,” “Saint Martin’s Island,” “Summer 
Island,” and “‘ Washington Island” grounds. Thetwo former extend into Lake Michigan, the last 
two westward into Green Bay. The “ Washington Island” ground far exceeds the others in size, 
but all are important and productive. 

On the west shore of Green Bay we find but two localities where summer gill-netting is carried 
on. These are beyond the pound stations opposite Indian Village and Bark River. In winter, 
however, fishing is prosecuted all along the shore, but not extensively north of Menominee. 

Limited grouuds are situated in the vicinity of Green Bay City. 

On the east shore of the bay a small amount of fishing is done in the vicinity of Chambers 
Island and at Sturgeon Bay. 
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On the west shore of Lake Michigan there are numerous grounds of varying importance. The 
most northerly is at the Cana Islands, a little to the north of Jacksonport. The next lies off Clay 
Banks, and a small one 4 miles farther south. None of these grounds are of great extent. South- 
ward, however, stretching from Two Creeks to Manitowoc, is a large and much-frequented ground, 
and one of the most important on the west side of the lake. Other grounds occur farther south, 
beginning at Sheboygan and extending with occasional interruptions to within a few miles of the 
boundary line between Wisconsin and Illinois. The principal fishing is in the vicinity of Sheboy- 
gan, Milwaukee, Racine, and Kenosha. 

Gill-nets are employed along almost the entire eastern shore of Lake Michigan, north of 
Michigan City, as far as Manistee, in Grand Traverse Bay, and from its entrance northward to the 
Straits of Mackinaw. 

In Lake Huron the most noteworthy grounds extend northward from the entrance of Thunder 
Bay, and southward from the entrance of Saginaw Bay. 

At the west end of Lake Erie there are two grounds of considerable importance, one opposite 
the village of Toussaint, and the other around Gull Island Shoal, east of the Bass Islands. 

Eastward we find grounds of very great size, extending several miles in either direction from 
Erie, and far out into the lake. Others of nearly as great proportions lie off Ashtabula and 
Conneaut. : 

The gill-net fishery in Lake Ontario is of less importance than that carried on in the other 
Jakes. Grounds of limited extent exist in the vicinity of Poultneyville, Fair Haven, Oak Orchard, 
Wilson, Braddock’s Bay, Charlotte, and Colise Landing, at the east end of the lake. 


2, FISHERMEN. 


On account of the number of steam-tugs employed in the gill-net fishery, many men, such as 
engineers, pilots, and firemen, who are not strictly fishermen, are connected with it. Furthermore, 
participation in the gill-net fishery does not imply the possession of any considerable amount of 
capital, as in the pound fishery, and hence we find all classes of fishermen employed. Some own 
hundreds of nets and employ steam-tugs and other large craft; others possess only a small boat or 
two, and fish ‘with scarcely more than a score of nets. As a class, the gill-net fishermen are, per- 
haps, the most venturesome men, and at the same time the most skillful seamen, of the lakes. In 
certain regions they set their nets near the shore, but in other localities they invariably fish at a 
distance of 20 or 30 miles from land, and frequently encounter storms, which, were it not for their 
skill in managing their boats, would inevitably overwhelm them. As we have already stated, 
however, disasters are comparatively rare. 


3. APPARATUS AND METHODS OF THE FISHERY. 


Boats.—A great variety of boats are employed by gill-net fishermen; most important among 
which are the steam-tugs, and the boats known as the Mackinaw, the Huron or “square stern,” 
the Hayward, the Carver, the Wheeler, and one called the Clinker, the name being descriptive of 
the manner in which it is built. Norwegian sloops are also used in some localities. 

The Mackinaw boat has already been described in the chapter on the pound-net fishery. 

The steam-tugs used in the fisheries are from 5 to 30 tons burden, modeled after the ordinary 
towing tug. They cost from $2,000 to $10,000 each. In the forward hold bins for storing fish and 
ice-boxes are built. The after third of the boat is housed over and used as a place of storage for 
the net-boxes. Rollers are arranged at the bow, over which the nets are hauled in. Tugs are used 
only with “heavy rigs,” that is, with a large number of nets, and principally in off-shore fisheries. 
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The Huron or “square-stern” boat is employed principally in Lake Michigan. A few are also 
to be found at the east end of Lake Ontario. “It is the ordinary model of a schooner-rigged sail- 
boat, with less sheer than the Mackinaw, but with plenty of room for net, fish, or half-barrels. 
The better models are faster than than the Mackinaws. They are generally from 30 to 40 feet in 
length. In most of the regions where they are employed the fishing is done much farther from 
shore than in the ‘light-rig’ localities. An inquiry into the history of the loss of life and acci- 
dents among the fishermen of Lake Michigan indicates that these boats had suffered the most, 
partly, no doubt, because of their longer runs out from shore.”* ; 

The Huron is used in preference to the Mackinaw when it is desirable to carry a heavy load, 
the sharp stern of the latter not affording sufficient space for storage. 

The Hayward boat, named after the maker, is a schooner-rigged craft, usually capable of car- 
rying a five-ton load. Its average length is 32 feet, and its breadth of beam 8 or 9 feet. They are 
used principally on the east shore of Lake Michigan. A number were formerly owned at Thunder 
Bay, Lake Huron, but they have been superseded, with one exception, by Mackinaw boats. 

The Carver boat, used exclusively at the east end of Lake Erie, is similar to the last described 
in shape and rig. They are from 24 to 30 feet in length, with from 6 to 9 feet breadth of beam. 
They carry two masts, and are schooner-rigged, generally with gaff top-sail, and some with jibs. 
The latter, however, are going out of use. The boats are worth from $200 to $225. 

The Wheeler boat, used only in the vicinity of the head of Lake Huron, does not differ mate- 
rially from the last two, except that it is clinker;built. It is usually larger and more valuable 
than the Carver, being generally 32 feet in length and costing $375. 

“The Norwegian is a huge unwieldy thing, with flaring bows, great sheer, high sides, and is 
sloop-rigged. She is absolutely, dry in all weathers, and though perfectly safe, and with ample 
room, is only used by the Scandinavian fishermen, most other fishermen objecting to her slow- 
ness and the great labor of rowing in time of a calm. These boats are in use in but very few 
localities. They are from 35 to 40 feet in length."* They carry about 200 yards of canvas. Some 
owners, perhaps rather rashly, claim that they are the fastest as well as the dryest boats. They 
assert that they can easily pass the lake schooners. They are worth about $300. Grand Haven 
is the principal place where they are employed. One was used at Racine, Lake Michigan, in 1878, 
but none in 1879, ~ 

NeEts.—The gill-net of the lakes is usually about 40 to 45 fathoms in length, and from 13 to 18 
meshes deep, the size of the mesh being from 44 to 54 inches, stretch measurement. The average 
length is exceeded in some localities, however, being 65 fathoms at Bayfield, Lake Superior; about 
75 fathoms in certain stations at the east end of Lake Erie; 90 fathoms at Two Rivers, Lake Michi- 
gan, and 100 fathoms in the Beaver Island region. At Saint Joseph and South Haven, the length 
is usually but 30 fathoms. Nets carried by the tugs are generally longer than those set from boats. 

At many of the Lake Superior fisheries the nets are counted by the “box,” each box contain- 
ing from 450 to 500 yards in one piece. At certain fishing stations on Lake Michigan also the 
box is taken as the unit of measure, but the number of nets in a box varies somewhat with the 
locality. 

The size of the mesh does not vary very much in the upper lakes, where the catch consists 
almost entirely of whitefish and trout, and the extremes of size employed there are about 3} and 
6 inches. In most localities different sizes are employed at different seasons—the smaller in the 
spring and summer, the larger in fall. In Lake Erie the mesh of the whitefish nets varies from 


* Miner: Report U. 8. Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, Pt. II, 1874 ;~Appendix A, p. 14, 
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44 to 42 inches, while in the pike-nets it is smaller, varying from ? to 33. At Sackett’s Harbor, 
Lake Ontario, the size of mesh employed for different species is as follows: For ciscoes, 2 inches ; 
pike and bass, 3 to 4 inches; whitefish, 44 to 5 inches; trout, 6 inches; sturgeon, 8 to 10 inches. 

Some nets employed in Green Bay are only 44 feet deep, and some in Thunder Bay, Lake 
Huron, 5 feet. 

In certain localities the nets are buoyed by wooden floats and weighted with stones, while in 
other cork floats and lead weights are used. 

Many nets were formerly knit by the fishermen’s wives and daughters, but now they are 
usually made by machinery and purchased from dealers in the larger cities. At Two Rivers, Wis., 
however, a majority of the women and children spend most of the winter in making nets for local 
supply and for shipment to other fishing towns on Lake Michigan. Nets made of cotton twine are 
worth about $5.50, but linen nets are valued at $2 more apiece. Cotton nets are generally em- 
ployed. 

METHODS OF THE FISHERY.—There is no season of the year in which gill-nets are not in use 
in some part of the lakes. Summer is the least profitable season, and in some localities fishing is 
suspended altogether during the warmest weather, which occurs usually in July. With this excep- 
tion the regular season lasts during “ open-water” time, that is, while there is no ice in the lakes. 
Of course, the length of this season varies very considerably in different years and in different parts 
of the lakes in the same year. Inthe upper lakes it opens usually in April and closes in Novem- 
ber, while in the lower lakes fishing begins in March and ends in December. Winter fishing lasts 
while the ice is firm. . 

“Open-water” fishing is prosecuted on all the grounds mentioned in the early part of this 
chapter, while winter fishing is confined principally to Lake Michigan, and is usually carried on 
at the outer limit of the warm-weather grounds, or even farther from shore. 

Gill-net fishing with steam-tugs is essentially different from boat fishing. The tugs, like the 
large sail-boats, carry “heavy rigs” or many nets in contradistinction to the “light rigs” or 
smaller number of nets carried by small boats.. Tugs usually carry from two hundred and fifty to 
four hundred nets, disposed in gangs of about forty nets each. They are set from the stern of the 
boat while it steams slowly along, and are taken in over the bows, where rollers are arranged to 
lessen the hardship. Nets are invariably anchored, but are frequently moved about considerably 
by the currents. 

Some of the larger boats, as already stated, carry “ heavy rigs,” or from seventy-five to one 
hundred and eighty nets, but some of the smaller ones use but a score or two. The latter carry 
two or three men. The Lake Erie tugs carry about one hundred and twenty-five nets and keep 
three gangs of twenty-five nets each in the water at one time. The fishermen of Grand Haven 
always own four gangs of nets. When they go out to remove the fish, they carry a dry gang with 
them, which they set in place of the one “lifted ;” another is left to dry in the fish-house, and the 
fourth does service when it is impossible to dry that recently “ lifted.” 

The methods of the winter fishery are quite different. In Green Bay each fisherman owns 
from twenty-five to one hundred nets, which are set in gangs usually across the bay, and in deep 
water, 60 fathoms being a favorite depth. The men have little shanties with about 7 by 12 feet 
floor-space and 6 feet high, built light and covered with canvas and mounted on iron-shod runers. 

In working the nets holes are cut in the ice at intervals of 100 feet. A pole, with a line at. 
tached and long enough to reach from one aperture to the next, is thrust under the ice. A net is 
fastened to the line and the latter is then hauled in at the second hole until all the net has passed 
under water at the first hole. This maneuvre is repeated until all the nets are set. In “lifting” the 
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nets the shanty is drawn over a hole and the fish removed from the nets on either side. Two men 
can manage about thirty nets. Similar methods are employed at the Saginaw Bay fisheries in 
Lake Huron, which are, perhaps, the most extensive winter gill-net fisheries on the lakes. 

While the water is cold fish are removed from the nets about once in three days, but in 
warmer weather, when there is danger of their spoiling, they are removed every other day, or even 
daily. Fish caught in gill-nets do not ordinarily bring as high a price as those which are taken 
in pounds, for the reason that the former, if allowed to remain in the gill-nets for any considerable 
length of time, die, and are liable to decay, while the latter are sure to reach market in better con- 
dition. 

4, PREPARATION OF THE FISH. 


There are no peculiarities in the methods of preparing gill-net fish for market. A large propor- 
tion, however, are sold fresh, because in the more important gill-net fisheries, especially those car- 
ried on in the vicinity of, or in close communication with, the markets, only large fish are taken, 
which are too valuable to salt. Schooners are employed to a considerable extent by dealers to 
cruise among the Beaver Islands and along isolated portions of the shore to collect the products 
of the fisheries. 

5. FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


In Section IV, devoted to fishermen, we have already alluded to the arrangements which 
hitherto existed extensively everywhere on the lakes, but which brought disaster to so many fish- 
ermen. It was usual for dealers to advance full outfits, including provisions, to the fishermen, and 
to look for pay in the fish which were to be caught. Although this system proved fairly successful 
in years of abundance of tish, it proved utterly ruinous to both fishermen and outfitters in years of 
scarcity. It found its most complete development in Green Bay, where the financial condition be- 
came at length critical. In 1876 one dealer alone at Green Bay supplied the fishermen, many of 
whom came from a Jong distance, with provisions to the amount of $25,000, the greater part of which 
amount remains still unpaid. At present, however, only a few reliable and well-known men are 
allowed credit, and others are obliged to pay at once for the nets and other necessaries which they 
receive. 

In the large fisheries, in which steam-tugs are employed, the capitalists keep the apparatus 
under their own control and hire a sufficient number of fishermen to carry on the industry. 


3.—THE SEINE FISHERY; MINOR FISHERIES. 


1. THE METHODS AND EXTENT OF THE SEINE FISHERY. 


The seine fishery of the Great Lakes has probably altered more in its general character than 
any other branch prosecuted. In the early days, when the fisheries were carried on in this region to 
but a limited extent, seine fishing was of the highest importance, but with the introduction of 
gill-nets and pounds, which enabled the fishermen to take much larger quantities of fish than it 
was possible to do by means of seines, the latter gradually disappeared; in fact, in a number of 
localities the seines were cut to pieces and used in the manufacture of pound-nets. At the present 
time the principal seine fishery of the lakes is that carried on in the Detroit River. This is very 
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extensive and important. The seines used here are large and are hauled ashore by means of 
horse-power, so that a large amount of capital is necessary to carry on the fishery. Seining, how- 
ever, is also prosecuted to a greater or less extent at; Marquette, Mich.; Whitefish Point, Lake 
Superior; Escanaba and Oconto, Green Bay; Milwaukee, Racine, and at several points at the 
east end of Lake Ontario. 

As has been intimated, the seines used in the Detroit River are large, averaging not Jess than 
60 fathoms in length and 30 feet in depth, with a mesh varying from 13 to 2 inches. In most of 
the other localities mentioned the seines are small affairs, worth usually not more than $20, and 
but few fish are taken in them. The ones in use at Escanaba, however, are about 70 rods in length, 
and are valued at $200 each. At Racine the seines are 100 fathoms long, the mesh being about 3 
inches. About Port Ontario, at the east end of Lake Ontario, there are several seines in use, 
which are 200 rods long, and from 5 to 7 feet deep, the mesh varying from 3 to 34 inches in dif- 
ferent parts of the same net. All the seines are set from land, and, so far as could be ascertained, 
except at Detroit River, are drawn in by hand. The larger ones which are managed in this manner 
require at least eight men. 

The principal season in which seine-fishing is carried on is the early summer, usually from 
June to the middle of July. In some localities, however, the seines are used both at this time and 
also in the fall. 

As might be expected, a great variety of fish is taken in these seines, different fish being 
more or less abundant in different localities. The principal marketable species which are taken 
at Escanaba are pike, sturgeon, herring, and bass. In the Detroit River the catch consists 
mainly of whitefish and pike, known in this locality as “yellow pickerel.” Large runs of herring 
appear frequently in the spring before the arrival of the whitefish, and some of the managers use 
seines with small meshes for taking quantities of this fish. At Port Ontario the catch is almost 
entirely of whitefish; a few sturgeon, suckers, and mullet, together with other varieties of minor 
value, are also taken. 

There are no peculiarities in the manner of working the seines which it is necessary to men- 
tion, except, perhaps, some which obtain in the Detroit River. The seine-fishery is by far the most 
important branch prosecuted in the river, and the seines, with the exception of a few fykes and 
“baby-pounds,” are the only form of apparatus employed. At each of the fishing stations is es- 
tablished a building for the accommodation of the men engaged in fishing and also for the storage 
of the fish, and near-by is a pen in which the fish may be kept until such time as they may be sent 
to market. These pens are constructed of planks and vary in size from a few feet to several acres. 
The boats employed in connection with this fishery are simple row-boats, 25 or 30 feet long, carrying 
eight men. In hauling in the seine two windlasses, moved by horses, are employed, to each of 
which is attached one end of the leading-line of the seine. The net and the windlass are so dis- 
posed that when the former is hauled in it reaches a spot near the opening of the pen, and the fish 
are very-easily transferred from it to the pound in which they are to be kept. Usually about six- 
teen hauls are made in each twenty-four hours, two gangs of men being employed. 

No peculiarities exist in the method of preparing seine-fish for market, except, perhaps, that a 
large proportion of them are sold fresh. They do not, as a rule, bring a higher price than fish 
taken by other means. 
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2, SPEARING AND HOOK-AND-LINE FISHING. 


Besides the three principal modes of fishing—pound-netting, gill-netting, and seining—which 
have been treated of somewhat at length in the previous parts of this chapter, there are several 
other methods, which, although not of great importance, are prosecuted to a considerable extent 
in certain localities. Among them we may mention spearing, hook-and-line fishing, grappling, 
fyke-net fishing, and dip-net or “scap”-net fishing. : 

SPEARING.—The principal locality at which spear-fishing is carried on is Saginaw Bay, where 
it is prosecuted by the ordinary fishermen. 

In Saginaw Bay spearing is carried on only in winter. The grounds vary in proportion with 
the advance of the season and the thickness of the ice. Usually, however, few fishermen fish out- 
side an imaginary line drawn from Shebewaing, on the east shore of the bay, to Point Aux Gres, on 
the west shore. 

During a favorable winter a village of considerable size springs up on the ice, and all manner 
of supplies are brought out to the fishermen by the traders from the neighboring shore. So many 
fishermen congregate in the course of the season that it has been found profitable to carry out 
billiard tables for their amusement during the long winter evenings. 

A writer in the Provincetown Advocate of February 28, 1877, gives the following account 
of the appearance of this singular village at that date: 

“The fishermen on Saginaw Bay, Lake Huron, have erected a good sized town of shanties far 
out on the ice. The dwellings are of thin wood, lined with thick building paper, and are placed 
on runners so as to be moved from placeto place. The slab city also boasts a hotel. The shanties 
dot the surface of the bay in all directions. The number is now over 300 and about 30 are being 
put up daily. The average number of occupants in each shanty is three men or boys, making not 
less than 1,000 persons already living on the ice. There probably will be twice that number 

-during February, and they can remain there in safety until the middle of March.” 

The number of men engaged during the season of 1879 was about 400, a much smaller number 

than formerly. 

~ The apparatus employed, in addition to the shanties already described, which stand in the 
same relation to the fisheries as the boats used in summer, consists of spears and lure-fishes. The 
spears are of the ordinary pattern, size, and weight. The lure-fishes are small blocks of wood, 
shaped like a fish, weighted on the under side by a small piece of metal, and furrished with metal 
fins and eyes. A cord is fastened to them and they are let down into the water, but not to a great: 
depth, so that they may be watched readily by the fisherman. The fish mistake the decoy for 
their natural prey and attempt to seize it, bringing themselves within range of the fatal spear of 
the fisherman. The value of all the apparatus employed in 1879, including shanties, spears, lure- 
fishes, &c., was estimated at $4,500. , 

The daily catch of each fisherman is not less than 25 pounds. This amount, however, is 
small, compared with the yield of other years. Instances were given by the fishermen of the cap- 
ture of from 400 to 600 pounds of fish by one man in a day. The fishery has declined very much 
within the last half-decade. 

HAND-LINE AND TRAWL FISHING.—Angling for pleasure is carried on to a large extent with 
hand-lines in all the lakes during summer, but as the supply of fish obtained in this way varies 
extremely in amount and rarely enters into commerce, no account of it can be taken in the statis- 
tical tables. The trawl, however, is employed in many localities as a means of capture, for purely 
commercial ends. It is so employed to a greater or less extent at Racine, Ohicago, Michigan City, 
Saugatuck, Toledo, Port Olinton, Toussaint, Sandusky, Vermillion, and a few smaller places. 
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The trawl, ordinarily called a “trot-line,” “ ground-line,” “long-line,” or “hook-rig,” is very 
similar to the trawl-line used on the Atlantic coast. The form employed at Vermillion consists of 
a ninety-thread line, about 3 miles long, to which hooks attached to gangings 2 feet long are 
fastened at intervals of 16 or 18 feet. About 20 pounds of line are required for each mile. The 
line is anchored to the bottom, and has its position marked by a buoy at each end. Each trot- 
line is worth from $20 to $35. 

At Sandusky and Vermillion the product of the trawl-fishery consists of catfish exclusively, 
but at most of the other places mentioned a variety of kinds are taken, among which trout and 
sturgeon are the most important. For the capture of catfish a variety of baits are used. At 
Sandusky all kinds of offal are employed, but at Vermillion herring is the principal bait, although 
large quantities of grasshoppers are used in summer, and oftentimes blackbirds. At Racine and 
at Chicago, however, where several species of fish are taken, minnows and “shiners” furnish the 
principal bait. 

The depth at which the fishery is carried on varies very considerably. The cat-fishermen 
usually fish in shallow water from 35 to 50 feet deep, although in many cases at a considerable 
distance from shore. At Chicago, where a number of species are taken, the boats “run out 15 
or 20 miles and sometimes farther. Setting their lines, which contain from five hundred to a 
thousand hooks each, baited with minnows before leaving shore, they continue on and run into 
Michigan City, and remain overnight. Starting early the next morning they take up their lines 
and arrive in Chicago during the day.” * 

The season for trawl-fishing usually lasts from March to October, but at Racine and one or two 
other localities fishing is prosecuted during the winter. The cat-fishermen expect to take about 
$3 worth of that fish in a day. The season of 1879 was an unusually profitable one for them in 
many localities, and the business is rapidly increasing in importance. 

At Toledo, and probably at some other points, when quantities of catfish are taken too great 
to be disposed of profitably at once, they are kept in live-boxes until the demand increases. 
Of late years the fishermen have salted a large part of their catch and have disposed of it in the 
city to wholesale dealers and grocers, or have shipped them to various neighboring inland towns. 
This custom prevails also in -other localities. The majority of the fish taken at Saugatuck by 
hook-fishermen are consumed in the immediate vicinity. 

Ordinary hooks and lines are used at Buffalo in winter for the capture of pike and sturgeon. 
The fishermen are mainly sailors. In some winters as many as three hundred and fifty people 
are engaged in this fishery, but no ice formed in 1879, and consequently it proved a failure. 


3. FISHING WITH GRAPPLINGS, FYKE-NETS, AND DIP-NETS. 


' GRAPPLING.—At Buffalo and in one or two other localities considerable quantities of stur- 
geon are taken by means of a three-pronged grappling-hook. The hook is dragged over the bot- 
tom by fishermen in boats, and the fish are impaled on its sharp prongs. All nets are prohibited 
at Buffalo, and consequently a large proportion of the sturgeon captured here are taken with these 
hooks. 

FYKE-NET FISHING.—Fykes are used in many localities. Many of them are of small size and 
are not worth more than from $1.50 to $5. 

At Green Bay City more fykes are used than elsewhere on Lake Michigan, at least one hun- 
dred and fifty of them being employed. At Huron the fykes in use are about 4 feet in diameter, 
with wings 6 rods in length. The catch here consists of bull-heads, perch, grass-pike, and black bass. 


*“MIENER: Rept.-U. 8. Fish Commission, Pt. 2, pp. 785, 786. 
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The most valuable fykes, however, are those used in Saginaw Bay. About one hundred are 
employed here, worth $10 each. 

A considerable number of these nets are employed at the east end, of Lake Ontario, but no 
particulars regarding them were obtained. 

DIP-NET FISHING.—Besides the dip-nets used in taking fish out of pounds and for other simi- 
lar purposes, there are some which are used as means of capture. At De Pere, near Green Bay 
City, about one hundred large dip-nets, from 5 to 7 feet square, and having a mesh of 3 inches, 
are employed. They are used by the farmers and others who live along the river for catching 
suckers, moon-eyes, and other non-commercial species, which they use as manure and as bait for 
catfish. 

At Sault de Ste. Marie dip-nets are employed by the Indians in catching fish in the rapids. 
One Indian sits at the stern of the canoe to steer while another stands on the alert at the bow, 
dip-net in hand, and scoops in any fish which may be seen in the vicinity of the boat. Frequently 
several hundred pounds are taken in this way by one canoe in a day. 


4. STATISTICS OF FISHERIES OF GREAT LAKES. 


The fisheries of the Great Lakes in 1880 employed 5,050 fishermen and an invested capital 
amounting to $1,345,975. Included in the apparatus were 1,500 pound-nets, 44,544 gill-nets, 148 
seines, and 1,656 vessels and boats. The fishery product was valued at $1,784,050, and aggregated 
68,742,000 pounds of whitefish, trout, herring, sturgeon, and other species. 

The full details of the extent of these fisheries in the several lakes will be found in another 
section of this report, and also in the Census volume on the Fisheries of the United States. 

SEC v—49 , 
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